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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Reader will be enabled to judge of this Edi- 
tion of Shakeſpear, by comparing the following 
Table of Contents, with that of any other hitherto pub-. 
liſhed, 


1. The Text is printed from Dr. Johnſon's, except in a 
few places meutioned iu the Notes, 


2. The Prefaces of all the Editors, ending with Mr. 
cel, are given entire. 


3. All the Notes on each Play, by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Pope, 
Mr, Theobald, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Dr. Warburton, and 
Dr. Johnſon, are here collected together, and printed in 
proper order at the end of the Volume. A very few 
of Mr. Theobald's only excepted, wherein he tedioufly 
records the reſtoration of an obviouſly right — from 
ſome of the old editions, > 


4. All the Notes and Obſervations, in the following 
books, which the labours of the fore-mention'd Editors 
did not include, are, with much trouble, collected and 
diſtributed throughout the Notes, (The Capitals at the 
end of the Lines, expreſs the Marks in the Notes,). viz. 


The Canons of Criticiſm, by Mr, Edwards, and the 
Supplement by Mr, Roderick, | Can. 
The Reviſal of Shakeſpear's Text. „ 


Mr, Farmer's Eſſay on the Learning of Shakeſpear. 
2 Fa RM. 


*ADVERTISEMENT, 


Obſervations and Conjectures on ſeveral paſſages of 


Shakeſpear, printed by Prince at Oxford, 
| Os. & Con, 


Mr. Seward's Notes on Beaumont and Fletcher. SE WA. 


Mr. Kenrick's Remarks on Dr. Johnſon's edition of 3 


Shakeſpear. KENRICK. 


The Anonymous Criticiſms in the Mgadiucr and publick : | 
Papers; and a few under the ſame Signature, which 


ſome Friends have communicated, ANON, 


5. A Table is added at the end of each Volume, ſhew- 4 
ing the Variations, of any importance, between the Texts of 


Dr. Johnſon and the laſt laborious Editor, Mr, Capell, 


6 The Poems, which are unqutionbly Shaka, 
and which have very unreaſonably been omitted in n almoſt 7 


all the editions of his Works, are hereunto added. 


7. At the top of the firſt page of the Tempeſt, is given an 
engraving of Shakeſpeare in miniature, executed by Mr, Picot 
of London, from a Drawing by Mr. Reilly of this City, 
after a Picture now in the poſſeſſion of David Garrick, Eſq; 
and which formerly belonged to Sir William D' Avenant, 
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VOLUME Tuz FIRST. PART Tax FIRST. 


Advertiſement. 

Dr. Johnſon's Preface. 

Preface to the firſt Edition, by Heminge and Condell. 
Preface by Mr, Pope. | 


Preface by Mr. Theobald. 


Preface by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Preface by Dr. Warburton, 


Introduction by Mr, Capell. 


Head of Shakeſpear, 

THE TEMPEST. 

Txt MipsUuMMER NiGHT's DREAM. 
Notes on the Tempeſt, 

Notes on the Midiummer Night's Dream, 


Table of Variations. 
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HAT pratſes are without reaſon laviſhed on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always continued by 
thoſe, who, being able to add nothing to truth, hope for 
eminence from the hereſies of paradox; or thoſe, who, be- 
ing forced by diſappointment upon conſolatory expedients, 
are willing to hope from poſterity what the preſent age re- 
fuſes, and flatter themſelves that the regard which is yet de- 
nied by envy, will be at laſt beſtowed by time. | 
Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice 


of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence it, 


not from reaſon, but from prejudice, Some ſeem to admire 
indiſcriminately Whatever has been long preſerved, without 
confidering that time has ſometimes co-operated with chance; 
all perhaps are more willing to honour paſt than preſent ex- 
cellence; and the mind contemplates genius through the 
thades of age, as the eye ſurveys the ſun through artificial 
opacity, The great contention of criticiſm is to find the 
faults of the moderns, and the beauties of the ancients. 

23 
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While an author is yet living we eſtimate his powers by his 
worſt perfarmance, and when he is dead we rate them by his 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not abſo- 
Jute and definite, but gradual and comparative; to works not 
raiſed upon principles demonſtrative and ſcientifick, but ap- 
pealing wholly to obſervation and experienge, no other teſt 
can be applied, than length of duration and continuance of 
eſteem. What mankind have long poſſeſſed they have often 
examined and compared, and. if they perſiſt to value the poſ- 
ſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent compariſons have confirmed 
opinion in its favour. As among the works of neture no 
man can properly call a river deep or a mountain high, with - 
out the knowledge of many mountains and many rivers ; ſo 
in the productions of genius, nothing can be ſtiled excellent, 
till it has been compared with other works of the ſame kind, 
Demonſtration immediately diſplays its power, and has no- 
thing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works 
tentative and experimental muſt be eſtimated by their propor- 
tion to the general and collective ability of man, as it is diſ- 
covered in a long ſucceſſion of endeavours, Of the firſt 
building that was raiſed, it might be with certainty deter- 
mined that it was round or ſquare, but whether it was ſpa- 
cious or lofty muſt have been referred to time, The Pytha- 
gorean ſcale of numbers was at once diſcovered to be perfect; 
but the poems of Homer we yet now not to tranſcend the 
common limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, 
that nation after nation, and century after century, has been 
able to do little more than tranſpoſe his incidents, new name 
his characters, and paraphraſe his ſentiments, 

The reverence due to writings that have long ſubſiſted 
ariſes therefore nut from any credulous confidence in the ſu- 
perior wiſdom of paſt ages, or gloomy perſuaſion of the de- 
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generacy of mankind, but is the conſequence of acknow- 
ledged and indubitable poſitions, that what has been longeſt 
known has been moſt conſidered, and what is moſt conſider- 
ed is beſt underſtood, | | 
The Poet, of whoſe works I have undertaken the reviſion, 
may now begin to aſſume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and preſcriptive 
veneration, He has long outl:ved his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the teſt of literary merit. Whatever ad- 
vantages he might once derive from perſonal alluſions, local 
cuſtoms, or temporary opinions, have for many years been 
loſt; and every topick of merriment or motive of ſorrow, 
which the modes of artificial life afforded him, now only 
obſcure the ſcenes which they once illuminated. The effects 
of favour and competition are at an end; the tradition of his 
friendſhips and his enmities has periſhed ; his works ſupport 
no opinion with arguments, nor ſupply any faction with 
invectives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity, but are read without any other reaton than the 
cefire®of pleaſure, and are therefore praiſed only as pleaſure 
is obtained; yet, thus unaſſiſted by intereſt or paſſion, they 


3 have paſt ee variations of taſte and changes of manners, 


and as they devolved from one generation to another, have 
received new honours at every tranſmiſſion. 

But becauſe human judgment, though it be gradually gain- 
ing upon certainty, never becomes infallible ; and approba- 


tion, though long continued, may yet be only the approbation, 
of prejudice or faſhion ; it is proper to inquire, by what pe- 
culiariti s of excellence Shakeſp.are has gained and kept the 
& favour of his countrymen. 


Nothing can pleaſe many, and pleaſe long, but juſt repre- 
ſentations of general nature. Particular manners can be 
aZ 
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known to few and therefore few only can judge how nearly 1 4 
they are copied. The irregular combinations of fanciful in- 
vention may delight a-while, by that novelty of which the 2 | 
common ſatiety of life ſends us all in queſt; but the plea- bl. 
ſures of ſudden wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the mind can 
only repoſe on the ſtability of truth. 1 E 

Shakeſpeare is above all writers, at leaſt above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of life, His cha- 
racters are not modified by the cuſtoms of particular places, y 8 
unpractiſed by the reſt of the world; by the peculiarities of 0 : 
ſtudies or profeſſions, which can operate but upon ſmall | 
numbers; or by the accidents of tranſient faſhions or tem- 
porary opinions: They are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, ſuch as the world will always ſupply, and obſer- F 
vation will always find. His perſons act and ſpeak by the 
influence of thoſe general paſſions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life is conti- 
nued in motion, In the writings of other poets a character 7 
is too often an individual; in thoſe of * it i 
commonly a ſpecies. 

It is from this wide extenſion of deſign that ſo uch in- 
ſtruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shake- 
ſpeare with practical axioms and domeſtic wiſdom. It was 
(aid of Euripides, that every verſe was a precept; and it may 

be ſaid of Shakeſpeare, that from his works may be col. 
lected a ſyſtem of civil and economical prudence. Yet h? 
real power is not ſhown in the ſplendour of particular paſſages, ; Y | 
but by the progreſs of his fable, and, the tenour of his dia- 
logue z and ke that tries to recommend him by ſelect quota- 
tations, will ſucceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, uhu 
he offered his houſe to ſale, carried a brick in his pocket a : 
2 ſpecimen, | 
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It will not eaſily be imagined how much Shakeſpeare . 


excells in accommodating his ſentiments to real life, but by 
comparing him with other authors. It was obſerved of the 
ancient ſchools of declamation, that the more diligently they 
were frequented, the more was the ſtudent diſqualified for 


the world, becauſe he found nothing there which he ſhould 


ever meet in any other place, The ſame remark may be ap- 
plied to every ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare, The theatre, 
when it is under any other direction, is peopled by ſuch 
characters as were never ſeen, converſing in a language 
which was never heard, upon topicks which will never ariſe 
in the commerce of mankind. But the dialogue of this 


author is often ſo evidently determined by the incident which 


produces it, and is purſued with ſo much eaſe and ſimplicity, 
that it ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but ta 
have been gleaned by diligent ſelection out of common con- 
verſation, and common occurrences. 5 

Upon every other ſtage the univerſal agent is love, by 
whoſe power all good and evil is diſtributed, and every action 
quickened and retarded, To bring a lover, a lady and a 
rival into the fable; to entangle them in contradictory obli- 
gations, perplex them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and har- 
raſs them with violence of deſires inconſiſtent with each 


other; to make them meet in rapture and part in agony; to 


fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous ſor- 
row; to diftreſs them as nothing human ever was diſtreſſed; 
to deliver them as nothing human ever was delivered, is the 
buſineſs of a modern dramatiſt. For this, probability is vio- 
lated, life is miſrepreſented, and language is depraved. But 
love is only one of many paſſions, and as it has no great in- 
fluence upon the ſum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living 


2 
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world, and exhibited only what he ſaw before him. He 
knew, that any other paſſion, as it was regular or exorbi- 
tant, was a cauſe of happineſs or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not eaſily diſ- 
triminated and preſerved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept his 
perſonages more diſtinct from each other. I will not ſay 
with Pope, that every ſpeech may be aſſigned to the proper 
ſpeaker, becauſe many ſpeeches there are which have nothing 
characteriſtical; but, perhaps, though ſome may be equally 
adapted to every perſon, it will be difficult to find, any that 
can be properly transferred from the preſent poſſeſſor to ano- 
ther claimant. The choice is right, when there is reaſon 
for choice, 

Other dramatiſts can only gain attention by GA 
or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampled excel- 
lence or depravity, as the writers of barbarous romances in- 
vigorated the reader by a giant and dwarf; and he that 
ſhould form his expectations of human affairs from the play, 
or from the tale, would be equally deceived, Shakeſpeare 
has no heroes; his cenes are occupied only by men, who 
act and ſpeak as the reader thinks that he ſhould himſelf 
have ſpoken or acted on the ſame occaſion : Even where 
the agency is ſupernatural the dialogue is level with life. 
Other writers diiguiſe the moſt natural paſſions and moſt 
frequent incidents; ſo that he who contemplates them in the 
book will not hone them in the world : Shakeſpeare 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful ; 
the event which he repreſents will not happen, but if it 
were poſſible, its effects would be probably ſuch as he has 
aſſigned ; and it may be ſaid, that he has not only ſhewn hu- 
man nature as it acts in real exigences, but as it would be 
found in trials, to which it cannot be expoſed, 
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This therefore is the praiſe of Shakeſpeare, that his 
drama is the mirrour of life; that he who has mazed his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other writers 
raiſe up before him, may here be cured of his delirious ex- 
taſies, by reading human ſentiments in human language; by 
ſcenes from which a hermit may eſtimate the tranſactions 
of the world, and a confeſſor predict the progreſs of the 
paſſions. 

His adherence to general nature has a him to the 
cenſure of criticks, who form their judgments upon narrower 
principles. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans not ſuf- 
ficiently Roman; and Voltaire cenſures his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, a 
ſenator of Rome, ſhould play the buffoon; and Voltaire 
perhaps thinks decency violated when the Daniſh Uſurper 
is repreſented as a drunkard. But Shakeſpeare always 
makes nature predominate over accident; and if he pre- 
ſerves the eſſential character, is not very careful of diſtincti- 
ons ſuperinduced and adventitious. His ſtory requires 
Romans or ings, but he thinks only on men. He knew 
that Rome, like every other city, had men of all diſpoſiti- 
ons ; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the ſenate-houſe 
for that which the ſenate-houſe would certainly have afford- 
ed him, He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and a mur- 
derer not only odious but deſpicable, he therefore added 
drunkenneſs to his other qualities, knowing that kings love 
wine like other men, and that wine exerts it natural power 
upon kings, Theſe are the petty cavils of petty minds; a 
poet overlooks the caſual diſtinction of country and con- 
dition, as a * ſatisfied with the figure, neglects the 
drapery. 
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The cenſure which he has incurred by mixing comic ang 

| | tragic ſcenes, as it extends to all his works, deſerves more 
' conſideration, Let the fact be firſt ſtated, and then exa- 
| mined, 

Shakeſpeare's hos -4 are not in the rigorous or critical 
 : ſenſe either tragedies or comedies, but compoſitions of a 
j diſtin kind; exhibiting the real tate of ſublunary nature, 
which partakes of good and evil, joy and ſorrow, mingled 
with endleſs variety of proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination ; and exprefling the courſe of the world, in 
which the loſs of one is the gain of another; in which, at 
| the ſame time, the reveller is hafting to his wine, and the 
1% mourner burying his friend; in which the malignity of one 
is ſometimes defeated by the frolick of another; and many, 
miſchiefs and many benefits are done and hindered without 
_ deſign, : 
i Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes and caſualties, the 
[ | ancient poets, according to the laws which cuftom had pre- 

q ſeribed, ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and ſome their 
| | abſurdities; ſome the momentoys viciflitudes of life, and 
1 ſome the lighter occurrences; ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, 
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and ſome the gaieties of proſperity. Thus roſe the two 
« modes of imitation, known by the names of tragedy and 
comedy, compoſitions intended to promote difterent ends by 
| contrary means, and conſidered as ſo little allied, that I de 
i not recolle& among the Greeks or Romans a fingle writes 
11:88 who attempted both, | 

it} Shakeſpeare has united the powers of exciting laughter and 
it! ſorrow not only in one mind but in one compoſition. Almoſt 
1 all his plays are divided between ſerious and ludicrous cha- | 
[| 0; | racters, and, in the ſucceflive evolutions of the deſign, ſome- 
Wi times produce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes levity 
IH and laughter, 
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That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticiſm 
ill be ready allowed; but there is always an appeal open 
from criticiſm to nature. The end of writing is to inſtruct; 
the end of poetry is to inſtruct by pleaſing. That the 
mingled drama may convey all the inſtruction of tragedy or 
comedy cannot be denied, becauſe it includes both in its al- 
terations of exhibition, and approaches nearer than either to 
the appearance of life, by ſhewing how great machinations 
and flender deſigns may promote or obviate one another, and 
the high and the low co-operate in the "_ TOM by 
unavoidable concatenation, 

It is objected, that. by this > ee of So the 1 
are interrupted in their progreſſion, and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of pe rparatory 
incidents, wants at laſt the power to move, which conſti- 
tutes the perfection of dramatick poetry. This reaſoning is 
ſo ſpecious, that it is received as true even by thoſe who in 
daily experience feel it to be falſe. The interchanges of 
mingled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the intended viciſſi- 
tudes of paſſion. Fiction cannot move ſo much, but that 
the attention may be eaſily transferred; and though it muſt 
be allowed that pleaſing melancholy be ſometimes interrupt- 
ed by unwelcome levity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, 
that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and that the diſtur- 
bance of one man may be the relief of another; that dif- 
ferent auditors have different habitudes; and that, upon the 
whole, all pleaſure conſiſts in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our Sothar'y 
works into comedies hiſtories, and tragedies, feem not to 
have diſtinguiſhed the three kinds, by any very exact or de- 


finite idea. 


An action which cnded happily to the principal perſons, 
however ſerious or diftreſsful through its intermediate inci- 


dents, in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This idea of 
a comedy continued long amongſt us, and plays were written, 
which, by changing the cataſtrophe, were 3 to-day 
and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem of more general 


dignity or elevation than comedy; it required only 2 cala- 1 
mitous concluſion, with which the common criticiſm of 1 
that age was ſatisfied, whatever lighter pleaſure 1 it afforded in 1 
its progreſs. 2 

Hiſtory was a ſeries of actions, with no other than chro- A 


nological ſucceſſion, independent on each other, and without 
any tendency to introduce or regulate the concluſion. It is 
not always very nicely diſtinguiſhed from tragedy. There is 
not much nearer approach to unity of action in the tragedy Þ 
of Antony and Cleopatra, than in the hiſtory of Richard the A 
Second. But a hiſtory might be continued through many, 
plays; as it had no plan, it had no limits. 2 

Through all theſe denominations of the drama, Shake- 1 
ſpeare's mode of compoſition is the ſame; an inter: hange of 
ſeriouſneſs and merriment, by which the mind is ſoftened at 
one time, and exhilarated at another. But whatever be his 
purpoſe, whether to gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the 1 
ſtory, without vehemen.e or emotion, through tracts of 
eaſy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his pur- 
poſe ; as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or fit ſilent 
with quiet expectation, in tranquillity without indifference. iN 

When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, moſt of the cri- 
ticiſms of Rhymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. The play of 
Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two ſentinels ; 
Iago bellows at Brabantio's window, without injury to the q 
ſcheme of the play, though in terms which a modern nods. | 3 
ence would not eafily endure ; the character of Polonius i is 
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ſeaſonable and uſeful; and the Grave-diggers themſelves 
may be heard with applauſe, | | 

Shakeſpeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world 
open before him; the rules of the ancients were yet known 
to few; the public judgment was umformed ; he had no 
example of ſuch fame as might force him upon imitation, 
nor criticks of ſuch authority as might reſtrain his extra- 
vagance : He therefore indulged his natural diſpoſition, and 
his diſpoſition, as Rhymer has remarked, led him to comedy, 
In tragedy he often writes with great appearance of toil and 
ſtudy, what is written at laſt with little felicity 3 but in his 
comic ſcenes, he ſeems to produce without labour, what no 


labour can improve, In tragedy he is always ſtruggling after 


ſome occaſion to be comic, but in comedy he ſeems to re- 


poſe, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to 


his nature. In his tragic ſcenes there is always ſomething 
wanting, but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expectation or de- 
ſire, His comedy pleaſes by the thoughts and the language, 
and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and action. 
His tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his comedy to be inſtinct. 
The force of his comic ſcenes has ſuffered little diminu- 
tion from the changes made by a. century and a half, in 


manners or in words. As his perſonages act upon principles 
ariſing from genuine paſſion, very little modified by particu- 


lar forms, their pleaſures and vexations are communicable to 
all times and to all places; they are natural, and therefore 
durable; the adventitious peculiarities of perſonal habits, 
are only ſuperficial dies, bright and pleaſing for a little 
while, yet ſoon fading to a dim tin&, without any remains 
of former luſtre ; but the diſcriminations of true paſſion are 
the colours of nature; they pervade the whole maſs, and 
can only periſh with the body that exhibits them. The acci- 
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the chance which combined them; but the uniform fimpli- 
city of primitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nor ſuffers 
decay. The ſand heaped by one flood is ſcattered by another, 


but the rock always continues in its place. The ſtream of $ | 


time, which is continually waſhing the diſſoluble fabricks 
of other poets, paſſes without injury by the adamant of 
Shakeſpeare, 9 


If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a 


ſtile which never becomes obſolete, a certain mode f 


phraſeology fo conſonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its reſpective language as to remain ſettled and 
unaltered ; this ſtile is probably to be ſought in the common 
intercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak only to be under- 
ftood, without ambition of elegance. The polite are always 
catching modiſh innovations, and the learned depart from 
eſtabliſned forms of ſpeech, in hope of finding or making 
better; thoſe who wiſh for diſtinction, forſake the vulgar, 
when the vulgar is right; but there is a converſation above 
groſſneis and below refinement, where propriety reſides, and 
where this poet ſeems to have gathered his comic dialogue, 
He is therefor: more agreeable to the ears of the preſent age 
than any other author equally remote, and among his other 
excellencies deſerves to be ſtudied as one of the original 
maſters of our language. 


Theſe obſervations are to be conſidered not as unexceptio- | 7 
nably conſtant, but as containing general and predominant 1 
truth. Shakeſpeare's familiar dialogue is affirmed to be 


ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly without ruggedneſs or dif- 
ficulty; as a country may be eminently fruitful, though it 
has ſpots unfit for cultivation: His characters are praiſed 
as natural, though their ſentiments are ſometimes forced, 
and their actions improbable; as the earth upon the Whole 
is fpherical, though its ſurface is varied with protuberances * 
and cavities. 1 
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Shakeſpeare with his excellencies has likewiſe faults, and 
faults ſufficient to obſcure and overwhelm any other merit *. 
I ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which they appear to 
me, without envious malignity or ſuperſtitious veneration, 


poet's pretenſions to renown ; and little regard is due to that 
bigotry which ſets candour higher than truth. 

His firſt defect is that to which may be imput d moſt of 
the evil in books or in men. He ſacrifices virtue to conve- 
nience, and is ſo much more careful to pleaſe than to in- 


ſtruct, that he ſeems to write without any moral purpoſe, 


From his writings indeed a ſyſtem of ſocial duty may be ſe- 


lected, for he that thinks reaſonably muſt think morally ; 


but his precepts and axioms drop caſually from him; he 
ma es no juſt diſtribution of good or evil, nor is always care- 
ful to ſhew in the virtuous, a diſapprobation of the wicked; 
he carries his perſons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without further care, and 
leaves their examples to operate by chance, This fault the 
barbarity of his age cannot extenuate for it is always a wri- 
ter's duty to make the world better, and juſtice 1s a virtue 
independent on time or place, | 

The plots are often ſo looſ ly formed, that a very flight 
confideration may improve them, and ſo careleſsly purſued, 
that he ſeems not always fully to comprehend his own de- 
ſign. He omits opportunities of inſtructing or delighting, 
which the train of his ſtory ſeems to force upon him, and 
apparently rejects thoſe exhibitions which would be more 
affecting, for the ſake of thoſe which are more eaſy. 


* In this paſſage, Dr. Johnſon has been charged with aſfferting, 
tdat Shakeſpeare's faults were ſuFcient to obſcure and overwhelm 
his ExcelVencies : But by otber merit, he certainty means the merit 
ot any obe Writer, - 
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It may be obſerved, that in many of his plays the latter x 


part is evidently neglected. When he found himſelf near 
the end of his work, and, in view of his reward, he 


ſhortened the labour, to ſnatch the profit, He therefore re- 1 


mits his efforts where he ſhould moſt vigorouſly exert them, 


and his cataſtrophe is improbably e cr umpertectly 7 
repreſented. 3 
He had no regard to diſtinction of time or place, but gives 


to one age or nation, without ſcruple, the cuſtoms, inſtitu- 1 
tions, and opinions of another, at the expence not only of 1 
likelihood, but of pofſibility. Theſe faults Pope has en- 
deavoured, with more 2 al than judgment, to transſer to his 


imagined interpolators. We need not wonder to find Hector 
quoting Ariſtotle, when we ſee the loves of Theſeus and 
Hippolyta combined with the Gothick mythology of fairies, 


Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the only violater of chrono- # 


logy, for in the ſame age Sidney, who wanted not the ad- 
vantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, confounded the 
paſtoral with the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet 
and ſecurity, with thoſe of turbulence, violence and ad- 
venture. | | 

In his comic ſcenes he is ſeldom very ſucceſsful, when he 
engages his character in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and con- 
teſt of ſarcaſm; their js are commonly groſs, and their 
pleaſantry licentions ; neither his gentle men nor his ladies 
have much delicacy, nor are ſufficienily diſtinguiſhed . from 


his clowns by any appearance f refined manners, Whether 


he repreſented the real converſation of his time is not ealy 
to determin* 3 th reion of Tliz+b-th is commonly ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been a time of ftatelineſs, formality and reſerve, 2 
yet pe haps the relaxations of that ſeverity were not very 


elegant. There muſt, however, have been always ſome & | 
modes of gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought to 


chuſe the beſt. 
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In tragedy his performance ſeems conſtantly to be worſe, 
The effuſions of paſſion which exi- 
gence forces out, are for the moſt part ſtriking and energe- 
tick; but whenever he ſolicits his invention, or ſtrains his 
© faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, meannefs, 
© tediouſnels, and obſcurity, 

In narration he affects a diſproportionate pomp of diction, 
© and a weariſome train of circumlocution, and tells the inci- 
dent imperfectly in many words, which might have been 
more plainly delivered in few. Narration in dramatic poetry 
is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and 
obſtructs the progreſs of the action; it ſhould therefore al- 
ways be rapid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. 
eee found it an encumbrance, and inſtead of bghten- 


ing it by brevity, endeavoured to recomm nd it by dignity 


** ſ>lendour. 
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His ceglamations or ſet ſpecches are commonly cold and 


weak, for his power was the power of nature; when he 
XZ endeavoured, like other tragic writers, to catch opportunities 


| of ampli fication, and inſtead of inquiring what the 0.caſien 
$ demanded, to ſhow how much his ftores of knowledge could 
= ſupply, he ſeldom eſcapes without the pity or reſentment of 
his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled with 


an unwieldy ſentiment, which he cannot well expreſs, and 
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| will not reiect; he ſtruggles with it a while, and if it con- 


| tinues boa compriſes it in words ſuch as occur, and 
n it to be ne and evolved by thoſe who have 
more leiſure to beſtow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate the 
thought is ſubtle, or the image always great where the line 


. is bulk xy 5 the equality of words to things is very often ne- 
 glected, and trivial ſentiments and vulgar ideas diſappoint 
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the attention, to which they are recommended by ſonorous 


ephithets and ſwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have never leſs reaſon 
to indulge their hopes of ſupreme excellence, that when he 
ſeems fully reſolved to fink them in dejection, and mollify 
them with tender emotions by the fall of greatneſs, the dan- 
ger of innocence, or the croſſes of love, He 1s not long 


ſoft and pathetic without ſome idle conceit, or contemptible 


equiyocation, He no ſooner begins to move, than he coun- 
teracts himſelf; and terrour and pity, as they are riſing in the 
mind, are checked and blaſted by ſudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakeſpeare, what luminous vapours are 


to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures, it is ſure to | 
lead him out of his way, and ſure to engulf him in the 


mire, It has ſome malignant power over his mind, and its 
faſcinations are irreſiſtible, Whatever be the dignity or pro- 


foundity of his diſquiſition, whether he be enlarging know- 


ledge or exalting affection, whether he be amuſing attention 


with incidents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let but a 
_ quibble ſpring up before him, and he leaves his work unfi- 
niſhed. A quibble is the golden apple for which he will - 


always turn aſide from his career, or ſtoop from his elevati- 
on. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him ſuch de- 
light, that he was content to purchaſe it, by the ſacrifice of 
reaſon, propriety and truth. A quibble was to him the 
fatal Cleopatra for which he loſt the world, and was content 
to loſe it. 

It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enumerating the 
defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect 


of the unities ; his violation of thoſe laws which have been 
inſtituted and eſtabliſhed by the joint authority of poets and 


of criticks, 
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For his other deviations from the art of writing, I reſign 


him to critical juſtice, without making any other demand in 


his favour, than that which muſt be indulged to all human 
excellence; that his virtues be rated with his failings : But, 
from the cenſure which this irregularity may bring upon 
him, I ſhall, with due reverence to that learning which I 
muſt oppoſe, adventure to try how I can defend him. 

His hiſtories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are 
not ſubje& to any of their laws; nothing more is neceſſary 
to all the praiſe which they expect, than that the changes of 
action be ſo prepared as to be underſtood, that the incidents 
be various and affecting, and the characters confiſtent, na- 
tural and diſtinct. No other unity is intended, and therefore 
none is to be ſought. | 

In his other works he has well enough preſerved the unity 
of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly per- 
plexed and regularly unravelled; he does not endeavour to 
hide his deſign only to diſcover it, for this is ſeldom the 
order of real events, and Sheakſpeare is the poet of nature: 
But his plan has commonly what Ariſtotle requires, a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end; one event is concatenated 


with another, and the concluſion follows by eaſy conſe- 


quence, There are perhaps ſome incidents that might be 
ſpared, as in other poets there is much talk that only fills 
up time upon the ſtage; but the general ſyſtem makes 


gradual advances, and the end of the play is the end of ex- 


pectation, | | 
To the unities of time and place he has ſhewn no regard, 
and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on which they 
ſtand will diminiſh their value, and withdraw from them 
the veneration which, from the time of Corneille, they 
have very generally received, by diſcovering that they have 
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given more trouble to the poet, then pleaſure to the 
auditor. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the unities of time 1 place 
ariſes from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the drama cre- | 
dible. The criticks hold it impoſſible, that an action of 
months or years can be poſſibly believed to paſs in three 
hours; or that the ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit i:: 
the theatre, while ambaſſadors go and return betwe n diſtant | 
kings, while armies are levied and towns befi-ged, while an 0 
exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they ſaw court- | 
ing his miſtreſs, ſhall lament the untimely fall of his fon. | 
The mind :evolts from evident falſehood, and fiction Joſes | 
its force when it departs from the reſemblance of reality, 

From the narrow limitation of time neceffarily ariſes the | 
contraction of place, The ſpectator, who knows that he | 
ſaw the firſt act at Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that he ſees | 
the next at Rome, at a diſtance to which not the dragons of | 
Medea could, in fo ſhort a time, Have tranſported him ; he | 
knows with certainty that he has not changed. his place ; 
and he knows that place cannot change itſelf; that what was | 
a houſe cannot become a , ; that what was Thebes can 
never be Perſepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with ch a critic 
exults over the miſery of 2n irregular poet, and exults com- 
monly without reſiſtance or reply, It is time therefore to 
tell him, by the authority of Shakeſpeare, that he aſſumes, 
as an unqueſtionable principle, a poſition, which, while his | 
breath is forming it into words, his underſtanding pronounces | 
to be falſe. It is falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken 
for reality; that any dramatic fable in its materiality was 
ever credible, or, for a fingle moment, was ever credited, | 

The cbjection arifing from the impoſſibility of paſſing the 
firſt hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, ſuppoler, | | 
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that when the play opens the ſpectator really imagines him- 


ſelf at Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the theatre 
has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the days of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this, may 
imagine more. He that can take the ſtage at one time for 
the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour for 
the promontory of Actium. Deluſion, if delufion be ad- 
mitted, haus no certain limitation; if the ſpectator can be 
once perſuaded, that his old acquaintance are Alexander and 
Cæſar, that a rcom illuminated with candles is the plain of 
Pharſalia, or the bank of Granicus, he is in a ſtate of eleva- 
tion above the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and from the 
heights of empyrean poetry, may deſpiſe the circumſcripti- 
ons of terreſtrial nature, There is no reaſon why a mind 
thus wandering in extaſy ſhould count the clock, or why an 
hour ſhould not be a century in that calenture of the brains 
that can make the ſtage a field. | 

The truth is, that the ſpeRators are always in their ſenſes, 
and know, from the firſt act to the laſt, that the ftage is 
only a ſtage, and that the players are only players. They 
come to hear a certain number of lines re ited with juſt 
geiture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to ſome 
action, and an action muſt be in ſome place; but the diffe- 
rent actions that compleat a ſtory may be in places very re- 
mote from each other; and where is the abſurdity of allow 
ing that ſpace to repreient firſt Athens, aid then Sicily, 
which was always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens,. 
but a modern theatre, | 

By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, time may be ex- 
tended; the time required by the fable elapſes for the wor 
part between the adds; for, of ſo much of the ion 4 
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repretented, the real and poetica! duration i: the time, It, 
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mind. When the imagination is recreated by a painted land- 
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in the firſt act, preparations for war againſt Mithridates are 9 
repreſented to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, 
without-abſurdity, be repreſented in the cataſtrophe, as hap- 
pening in Pontus; we know that there is neither war, nor 4 
preparation for war; we know that we are neither in Rome | 
nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lucullus, are be- 
fore us. The drama exhibits ſucceſſive imitations of ſueceſ- 
five actions, and why may not the ſecond imitation repreſent 
an action that happened years after the firſt ; if it be ſo con- 
nected with it, that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to in- a 
tervene, Time 1s, of all modes of exiſtence, moſt obſequi- | 


i 
Tue 


ous to the imagination; a lapſe of years is as eafily conceived þ 


as a paſſage of hours. In contemplation we eaſily contract 


the time of real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to 


be contracted when we only fee their imitation. 

It will be aſked, how the drama moves, if it is not cre- 
dited. It is credited with all the credit due to a drama, It 
is credited, whenever it moves, as a juſt picture of a real 


original; as repreſenting to the auditor what he would him 


ſelf feel, if he were to do or ſuffer what is there feigned to 


be ſuffered or to be done, The reflection that ſtrikes the 
heart is not, that the evils before us are real evils, but that 
they are evils to which we ourſelves may be expoſed, If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, but 


that we fancy ourſelves unhappy for a moment ; but we ra- 
ther lament the poſſibility than ſuppoſe the preſence of mi- 
ſery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when ſhe remembers 


that death may take it from her, The delight of tragedy | 
proceeds from our conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we thought 


murders and treaſons real, they would pleaſe no more. 
Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not becauſe they are 
miſtaken for realities, but becauſe they bring realities to 
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ſcape, the trees are not ſuppoſed capable to give us ſhade, or 
the fountains coolneſs ; but we confider, how we ſhould be 
pleaſed with ſuch fountains playing beſide us, and ſuch 
woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading the 
hiſtory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his book for 
the field of Agencourt. A dramatic exhibition is a book _ 
recited with concomitants that encreaſe or diminiſh its effect. 
Familliar comedy is often more powerful on the ſtage, than 
in the page; imperial tragedy is always leſs, The humour 
of Petruchio may be heightened by crimace, but what voice 
or what geſture can hope to add dignity or force to the ſoli- 
loguy of Cato, | = $02 

A play read, affefts the mind like a play ated, It is 
therefore evident, that the action is not ſuppoſed to be real, 
and it follows that between the acts a longer or ſhorter time 
may be allowed to paſs, and that no more account of ſpace 
or duration is to to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before whom may paſs 
in an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unities, and rejected them 
by deſign, or deviated from them by happy ignorance, it is, 
I think, impoſſible to decide, and uſeleſs to inquire. We 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, when he roſe to notice, he did 
not want the counſels and admoenitions of ſcholars and cri- 
tics, and that he at Jaſt deliberately perſiſted in a practice, 
which he might have begun by chance. As nothing is 
eſſential to the fable, but unity of action, and as the uni- 
ties of time and place ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, 


and, by circumſcribing the extent of the drama, leſſen its 


variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented, that they 
were not known by him, or not obſerved: Nor, if ſuch 
another poet could ariſe, ſhould I very vehemently reproach 
him, that his firſt act paſſed at Venice, and his next in 
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Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely poſitive, become EU 


the comprehenſive genius of Shakeipeare, and ſuch cenſures 
are ſuitable to the minute aad ſender criticiſm of Voltaire : 


Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, fi voce Metelli 
Serwentur leges, malint a Care tolli, 


Yet when I ſpeak thus Nightly of dramatic rules, I can- 
not but recollect how much wit and learning may be pro- 
duced againſt me; before ſuch authorities I am afraid to 
ſtand, not that I think the preſent queſtion one of thoſe that 


are to be decided by mere authority, but becauſe it is to be 
ſuſpected, that theſe precepts have not been fo eaſily receiv- 


ed but for better reaſons than I have yet been able to find. 
The reſult of my enquiries, in which it would be ludierous 
to boat of impartiality, is, that the unities of time and 
place are not eſſential to a juſt diama, that though they may 
ſometimes conduce to pleaſure, they are always to be ſacri- 
ficed to the nobler beauties of variety and inſtruction; and 
that a play, written with nice obſervation of critical rules, 
5e to be contemplated as an elaborate cu ioſity, as the pro- 
duct of ſuperfluous and oftentatious art, by which is ſhewn, 
rather what is poſſible, than what 1s neceſſary, 

He that, without diminution of any cther excellence, ſhall 
preſerve all the unities unbroken, deſerves the like applauſe 
with the architect, who ſhall diſplay all the orders of ar- 
chitecture in a citadel, without any deduction from its 
Krength ; but the principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude 
the enemy; and the greateſt graces of a play, are to copy 


nature and inftruct life. 


Perhaps, what I have here, not dogmatically, but deli- 
berately written, may recal the principles of the drama to 
a new examination, I am almoſt frightened at my own 
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temerity ; and when I eſtimate the fame and the ſtrength of 
thoſe that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to fink 
down in reverential ſilence; as ZEneas withdrew from the 
defence of Troy, when he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, ö 
and Juno head the beſiegers. | | | 

Thoſe whom my arguments cannot perſuade to give their 
approbation to the judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eafily, if 
they conſider the condition of his life, make ſome allowance 
for bis Ignorance, . 

Every man's performances, to be eftimai d, muſt 
be compared with the ſtate of the age in Which ne 1 and 
with his own particular opportunities; and though to the 
reader a hook be not worſe or better for the circumitances of 
the author, vet as there is always a filent reference of homan 
works to hand abilities, and as the enquiry, how far man 
may extend his deſigns, or how high he may rate his native 
force, is of far greater dignity than '& what rank we ſhail 
place any particular performance, curiofity is always buſy 
to diſcover the inftruments, as wal as to ſurvey the Work- 
manſhip, to know how much is to be aſeribed to original 
powers, and how much to caſual and adventitious help, 


rr 


The palaces of Peru and Mexico were certainly mean and 
incommodious habitations, if campen to the houſes of 
European monarchs; vet who could forbear to view them 
with aſtoniſhment, who remembered that they were built 


3 without the vſe of iron? | 
6 The Engliſh nation, in the time of Shakeſpeare, was yet 
le | ſtruggling to emerge from barbarity, The philology of Italy 


had been tranſplanted hither in the reign of Henry the 

Eighth 3 and the learned languages had been ſucceſsfully 
a cultivated by Lilly, Linacer, and More; by Pole, Cheke, 
5 | and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, 
« | and Aſcham, Greek was now taught to boys in the princi- 
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pal ſchools; and thoſe who united elegance with learning, 
read, with great diligence, the Italian and Spaniſh poets, 
But literature was yet confined to profeſſed ſcholars, or to 
men and women of high rank. The public was groſs and 
dark; and to be able to read and write, was an accompliſh- 
ment "ail valued for its rarity, 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A people 
newly awakened to literary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, knows not how to judge of that 
which is propoſed as its reſemblance, Whatever is remote 
from common appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as 
to childiſh credulity; and of a country unenlightened by 
learning, the whole people is the vulgar, The ſtudy of 
thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian learning was laid out upon 
adventures, giants, dragons, and enchantments. The Death | 
of Arthur was the favourite volume. 

The mind, who has feaſted on the luxurious wonders of 
nction, has no taſte of the inſipidity of truth, A play which 
imitated only the common occurrences of the world, would, 
upon the admirers of Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little impreſſion; he that wrote for ſuch en audience 
was under the n ceſſity of locking round for ſtrange ev. nts 
and fabulous tranſactions, and that incredibility, by which 
maturer knowledge is offended, was the chief recommenda- 
tion of writings, to ſcilful curioſity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from novels, and 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, 
ſuch as were read by many, and related by more ; for his 
audience could not have followed him through the intricacies 
of the drama, had they not held the thread of the ſtory in 
their hands. 

The ftories, which we 3 wy in remoter authors, 
were in his time acceſſible and familiar. 
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The fable of As you like it, which is ſuppoſed to be copied 
from Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of thoſe 
times; and old Mr, Cibber remembered the tale of Hamlet 
in plain Engliſh proſe, which the criticks have now to ſeek 
in Saxo Grammaticus, | 

His Engliſh hiſtories he took from Engliſh chronicles and 
Engliſh ballads; and as the ancient writers were made 
known to his countrymen by verſions, they ſupplied him 
with new ſubjects; he dilated ſome of Plutarch's lives into 
plavs, when they had been tranſlated by North, 
His plets, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more eaſily caught than by ſentiment or argumen- 
tation ; and ſuch is the power of the marvellous, even over 
thoſe who deſpiſe it, that every man finds his mind more 
ftrongly ſeized by the tragedies of Shakeſpeare than of any. 
other writer; others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches, but he 


| always makes us anxious for the event, and has perhaps ex- 


celled all but Homer in ſecuring the firſt purpoſe of a writer, 

by exciting reſtleſs and unquenchable curiofity, and compell- 

ing him that reads his work to read it through. 
The ſhows and buſtle with which his plays abound have 


the ſame original. As k::owledge advances, pleaſure paſſes 


from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, from the 
ear to the eye. Thoſe to whom our author's labours were 
exhibited had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions than in poe- 
tical language, and perhaps wanted ſome viſible and diſcri- 
minated ev. nts, as comments on the dialogue, He knew 
how he ſhoulg moſt pleaſe; and whether his practice is more 


XZ agreeable to nature, or whether his example has prejudiced 


the nation, we fill find that on our ſtage ſomething muſt be 


done as well as ſaid, and inactive declamation is very coldly 


heard, however muſical or elegant, paſſionate or ſublime, 
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Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our authour's extra- 


vagances are endured by a nation, which has ſeen the tra- 
gedy of Cato, Let him be anſwered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 
the language of poets, and Shakeſpeare of men, We find 
in Cato innumerable beauties which eniamour us of its au- 
thour, but we ſee nothing that acquaints us with human ſen- 


timents or human actions; we place it with the faireſt and 3 
the nobleſt progeny which judgment propagates by conjunc- l 
tion with learning, but Othello is the vigorous and vivacious | 
offspring of obſervation impregnated by genius. Cato af- þ 


fords a ſplendid exhibition of artificial and fictitious man- 


ners, and delivers juſt and noble ſentiments, in dition eaſy, 
elevated anq harmonious, but its hopes and fears communi- 
cate no vibration to the heart; the compoſition refers us 
only to the writerz we pronounce the name of Cato, but we 
think on Addiſon. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden ac- 


is a foreſt, in which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air, interſperſed ſometimes with weeds and 
brambles, and ſometimes giving ſhelter to myrtles and roſes; 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind 
with endleſs diverſity, Other poets diſplay cabinets of pre- 
cious rarities, minutely finiſhed, wrought into ſhape, and 


poliſhed unto brightneſs. Shakeſpeace opens a mine which 
contains gold and diamonds in unexhauſtible plenty, though 5 
clouded by incruſtations, debaſed by impurities, and mingled 1 


With a maſs of meaner minerals. 


It has been much diſputed, whether re owed his - 
excellence to his own native force, or whether he had the 8 
common helps of ſcholaſtick education, the precepts of cri- 


tical ſcience, and the examples of ancient authours, 


curately formed and diligently planted, varied with ſhades, | 
and ſcented with flowers; the compoſition of Shakeſpeare | 
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There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shakeſpeare 
wanted learning, that he had no regular education, nor 
much {kill in the dead languages. Johnſon, his friend, af- 
firms, that he had ſmall Latin, and no Greek ; who, beſides 
that he had no imaginable temptation to falſehood, wrote at 
a time when the character and acquiſitions of Shakeſpeare 
were known to multitudes, His evidence ought therefore to 
decide the controverſy, unleſs ſome teſtimony of equal force 
could be oppoſed, | 

Some have imagined, that they have diſcovered deep learning 
in many imitations of old writers ; but the examples which 
I have known urged, were drawn from books tranſlated in 
his time; or were ſuch eaſy coincidencies of thought, as 
will happen to all who conſider the ſame ſubjects; or ſuch 
remarks on life or axioms of morality as float in converſa- 
tion, and are tranſmitted through the world in proverbial 
| ſentences, „ | 
I have found it remarked, that, in this important ſentence, 
Go before, Til follow, we read a tranſlation of, I prac, ſeguar. 
I have been told, that when Caliban, after a pleafing dream, 
ſays, I cry'd to fleep again, the authour imitates Anacreon, 
who had, like every other man, the ſame with on the ſame 
occaſion. 


_ by There are a few paſſages which may paſs for imitations z 
ich . but ſo few, that the exception only confirms the rule; he 
5 i obtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral com- 
Py X munication, and as he uſed what he had, would have uſed 


more if he had obtained it. 

his 8 The Comedy of Errors is con feſſedly taken from the Me- 
the nzchmi of Plautus; from the only play of Plautus which 
cri- BY was then in Engliſh, What can be more probable, than 
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that he who copied that, would have copied more, but that | 


thoſe which were not tranſlated were inacceſhible ? 
Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. 


That his plays have ſome French ſcenes, proves but little: 


he might eafily procure them to be written, and probably, 


even though he had known the language in the common de- 


gree, he could not have written it without aſſiſtance. In 
the ftory of Romeo and Juliet he is obſerved to have fol- 
Jowed the Engliſh tranflation, where it deviates from the 
Italian; but this on the other part proves nothing againſt 


his knowledge of the original, He was to copy, not what : 


he knew himſelf, but what was known to his audience. 


It is moſt likely that he had learned Latin ſufficiently to 
make him acquainted with conſtruction, but that he never 
advanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman authours. Con- 
cerning his ſkill in modern languages, I can find no» ſufficient 
ground of determination ; but as no imitations of French or 
Italian authours have been diſ.overed, though the Italian 
poetry was then in high eſteem, I am inclined to believe that 
he read little more than Engliſh, and choſe for his fables 
only ſuch tales as he found tranſ}::ted, | | 

That much knowledge 1s ſcattered over his works, is very 
juſtly obſerved by Pope, but it is often ſuch knowledge as 
books did not ſupply. He that will unde ſtand Shakeſpeare, 
muſt not be content to ſtudy him in the cloſet ; he muſt 
look for his meaning ſometimes among the ſports of the 
field, and ſometimes among the manufactures of the ſhop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very dili- 
gent reader; nor was our language then ſo indigent of books, 
but that he might very liberally indulge his curioſity with- 
out excurſion into foreign literature, Many of the Roman 
authours were tranſlated, and ſome of the Greek; the re- 
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e xxix 
formation had filled the kingdom with theological learning; 
moſt of the topicks of human diſquiſfition had found Engliſh 
writers, and poetry had been cultivated, not only with dili- 


8 gence, but ſucceſs, This was a ftock of knowledge ſuffi- 
7 cient for a mind fo capable of appropriating and improving 


it, | 
But the greater part of his excellence was the product of 
his own genius. He found the Engliſh ſtage in a ftate of the 
utmoſt rudeneſs; no eſſays either in tragedy or comedy had 


F appeared, from which it could be diſcovered to what degree 


of delight either one or other might be carried, Neither 
character nor dialogue were yet underſtood, Shakeſpeare 
may be truly ſaid to have introduced them both amongſt us, 
and in ſome of his happier ſcenes to haye carried them both 
to the utmoſt height, 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, 1s not 
eaſily known; for the chronology of his works is yet un- 
ſettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps wwe are not to look 
for his beginning, like theſe of other ⁊vriters, in Bis leaft per fect᷑ 
cvorks ; art had ſo little, and nature fo large a ſhare in what be 
did, that for ought I know, ſays he, the performances of bis 
youth, as they were the moſt wigorous, were the beſt, But the 
power of nature is only the power of ufing to any certain 
purpoſe the materials which diligence procures, or opportu- 
nity ſupplies. Nature gives no man knowledge, and when 
images are collected by ſtudy and experience, can only ajiſt 
in combining or applying them. Shakeſpeare, however fa- 
voured by nature, could impart only what he had learned; 
and as he muſt increaſe his ideas, like other mortals, by 
gradual acquiſition, he, like them, grew wiſer as he grew 
older, could diſplay life better, as he knew it more, and in- 
truſt with more efficacy, as he was himſelf more amply 
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fpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came to London a needy 
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There is a vigilance of obſervation and accuracy of | 


diſtinction which books and precepts cannot confer ; from 
this almoſt all original and native excellence progeeds, 
Shakeſpeare muſt have looked upon mankind with perſpica- 
city, in the higheſt degree curious and attentive, Other 
writers borrow their characters from preceding writers, and 


diverſify them only by the ac-idental appendages of pr ſent | 


manners; the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is the 


ſame. Our authour had both matter and form to provide; 
for except the characters of Chaucer, to whom I think he is 
not much indebted, there were no writers in Englith, and 


perhaps not many in other modern languages, which ſhewed 
life in its native colours, 

The conteft about the original benevolence or malignity of 
man had not yet commenced, Speculation had not yet at- 


tempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the paſſions to their 
ſour.es, to untold the ſeminal principles of vice and virtue, 
or ſound the depths of the heart for the motives of action. 


All thoſe enquiries, which from that time that human na- 


ture became the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made ſome- 3 
times with nice diſcernment, but often with idle ſubtilty, 


were yet unattempted. The tales, with which the infancy 


of learning was ſatisfied, exhibited only the ſuperficial ap- 5 


pearances of action, related the events, but omitted the 
cauſes, and were formed for ſuch as delighted in wonders ra- 
ther than in truth. Mankind was not then to be ſtudied in 
the cloſet; he that would know the world, was under the 
neceſſity of gleaning his own remarks, by mingling as he 
could in its bufineſs and amuſements. f 

Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his high birth, becauſe 
it favoured his curioſity, by facilitating his acceſs. Shake- 
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adventurer, and lived for a time by very mean employments, 
Many works of genius and learning have been performed in 


ſtates of life, that appear very little favourable to thought or 


to enquiry z ſo many, that he who conſiders them is in- 
clined to think that he ſees enterpriſe and perſeverance pre- 


| dominating over all external agency, and bidding help and 


hindrance vaniſh before them, The genius of Shakeſpeare 
was not to be depreſſed by the weight of poverty, nor li- 
mited by the narrow converſation to which men in want are 
inevitably condemned; the incumbrances of his fortune 


were ſhaken from his mind, as dexwdrops from a lion's mane. 


Though he had ſo many difficulties to encounter, and ſo 
little aſſiſtance to ſurmount them, he has been able to obtain 
an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and many catts 
of native diſpoſitions; to vary them with great multiplicity; 
to mark them by nice diſtinctions; and to ſhew them in full 
view by proper combinations. In this part of his per- 


formances he had none to imitate, but has himſelf been 


imitated by all ſucceeding writers ; and it may be doubted, 
whether from all his ſucceſſors more maxims of theoretical 
knowledge, or more rules of practical prudence can be col- 
lected, than he alone has given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the ac ions of men; he 


Was an exact ſurveyor of the inanimate world; his deſcrip- 


tions have always ſome peculiarities, gathered by contem- 
plating things as they really exiſt. It may be obſerved, that 
the oldeſt poets of many nations preſerve their reputation, 
and that the following generations of wit, after a ſhort cele- 
brity, fink into oblivion. The firſt, whoever they be, muſt 
take their ſentiments and deſcriptions immediately from 


knowledge; the reſemblance is therefore juſt, their deſcrip- 


tions are verified by every eye, and their fentiments acknow- 


ledges by every breaſt, Thoſe whom their fame invites to 
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the ſame ſtudies, copy partly them, and partly nature, till 1 


the books of one age gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand in the 


place of nature to another, and imitation, always deviating 
a little, becomes at laſt capricious and caſual. Shakeſpeare, 
whether life or nature be his ſubject, ſhews plainly, that he 
has ſeen with his own eyes; he gives the image which he 
receives, not weakened or diſtorted by the intervention of 
any other mind; the ignorant feel his repreſentations to be 


Juſt, and the e ſee that they are compleat. 


Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find any authour, except gh 


Homer, who invented ſo much as Shakeſpeare, who o 


much advanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or effuſed ſo 


much novelty upon his age or country. The form, the 
characters, the language, and the ſhows of the Englith drama 


are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, to have been the very original 
of cur Engliſh tragical harmony, that is, the barmony of tank 


werſe, diverſified often by diſſyllable and triſſyllable terminations, 7 


For the diverſity di iſtinguiſhes it from heroick harmony, and by 


: 


bringing it nearer to common uſe, makes it more proper to gain at- | 
tention, and more fit for acrion and dialogue, Such werſe we | 
make when wwe are writing freſe; we make yes werſe in common J 


converſation. 


3 ; 


I know not whether this ——_ is rigorouſly juſt, The | 4 


diflyllable termination, which the critick rightly appro- g 


priates to the drama, is to be found, though, I think, not 


in Gorboduc, which is confeſſedly before our authour, yet in 


Hieronymo, of which the date is not certain, but which E 


there is reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his earlieſt plays. | 


This however is certain, that he is the firſt who taught j 
either tragedy or comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical 


piece of any older writer, of which the name is known, ex- 


cept to antiquaries and collectors of books, which are ſought 1 
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decauſe they are ſcarce, and would not have been ſcarce, had 
they been much eſteemed. 

To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, unleſs Spenſer may 
divide it with him, of having firſt diſcovered to how much 
ſmoothneſs and harmony the Engliſh language could be ſoft- 
ened. He has ſpeeches, perhaps ſometimes ſcenes, which 
have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy. He 
endeavours indeed commonly to ſtrike by the force and vigou 
of his dialogue, but he never executes his purpoſe better, 
than when he tries to ſooth by ſoftneſs, 

Yet it muſt he at laſt confeſſed, that as we owe every 
thing to him, he owes ſomething to us; that, if much. of 
his praiſe is paid by perception and judgment, much is like- 
wiſe given by cuſtom and veneration. We fix our eyes upon 


| his graces, and turn them from his d formities, and endure 


in him what we ſhould in another lo:th or deſpiſe. If we 
endured without praiſing, reſpect for the father of our drama 
might excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in the book of ſome mo- 
dern critick, a collection of anomalies, which ſhew that he 
has corrupted language by every mode of depravation, but 
which his admirer has accumulated as a monument of 
honour, 
He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, but 
perhaps not one play, which, if it wete now exhibited as 
the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the 
concluſion, I am indeed far from thinking, that his works 
were wrought to his own tdeas of perfection; when they 
were ſuch as ſatisfied the audience, they ſatisfied the writer, 
It is ſeldom that authours, though more ſtudious of fame 
than Shakeſpeare, riſe much above the ſtandard of their own 
age; to add a little to what is beſt, will always be ſufficient 


tor preſent praiſe, and thoſe who find themſelves exalted into 
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fame, are willing to credit their encomiaſts, and to ſpare the 


labour of contending with themſelves. | 

It does not appear that Shakeſpeare thought his works 
worthy of poſterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
future times, or had any further proſpect than of preſent po- 
pularity and preſent profit. When his plays had been acted, 
his hope was at an end; he ſolicited no addition of honour 
from the reader. He therefore made no ſcruple to repeat the 
ſame jeſts in many dialogues, or to entangle different plots by 
the ſame knot of perplexity, which may be at leaſt for- 
given him, by thoſe who recollect, that of Congreve's four 
comedies, two are concluded by a marriage in a maſk, by a 
deception, which perhaps never happened, and which, 
whether likely or not, he did not invent. 

So careleſs was this great poet of future fame, that, though 
he retired to eaſe and plenty, while he was yet little declined 
into the wale of years, before he could be diſguſted with fa- 
tigue, or diſabled by infirmitv, he made no collection of his 
works, nor defired to reſcue thoſe that had been already pub- 
liſhed fro the depravations that obſcured them, or ſecure 
to the reſt a better deſtiny, by giving them to the world in 
their genuine ſtate, 

Of the plays which bear the name of = "PIER in the 
late editions, the greater part were not publiſhed till about 
ſeven years after his death, and the few which appeared in 
his life are apparently thruſt into the world without the 
care of the authour, and therefore probably without his 
knowledge. 

Of all the publiſhers, eee or profeſſed, their neg- 
ligence and unſkilfulneſs has by the late reviſers been ſuffi- 
ciently ſhown. The faults of all are indeed numerous and 
groſs, and have not only corrupted paſſages perhaps beyond 
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recovery, but have brought others into ſuſpicion, which are 
only obicured by obſelete phraſeology, or by tae writer's un- 
ſcilfulneſs and affectatiun. To alter is more eaſy than to ex- 
plain, and temerity is a more common quality than diligence. 
Thoſe who ſaw that they muſt employ conjecture to a cer- 
tain degree, were willing to indulge it a little further. Had 
the authour publiſhed his own works, we ſhould have fat 
quietly down to diſentangle his intricacies, and clear his ob- 
{.urities; but now we tear what we cannot looſe, and eject 
what we happen not to underſtand. | 

The faults are more than could have happened without the 
concurrence of many cauſes, The ſtile of Shake ſpeare was 
in itielf ungrammatical, perpiexed and obſcure z his works 
were tranſcribed for the players by theſe who may ve ſup- 
poſed to have ſeldom unde: ſtood them; they were tranimit- 


wad ted by copiers equally unikilful, who ſtill multiplied errours; 
"7: they were perhaps ſometimes mutilated by the actors, for the 
his ſake of ſhortening the ſpeeches; and were at laſt printed 


ub- vi without correction of the preſs, 

is In this ſtate they remained, not as Dr, Warburton ſup- 
poſes, becauſe they were unregarded, but becauſe the edi- 
tor's art was not yet applied to modern languages, and our 
anceſtors were accuſtomed to ſo much negligence of Englith 
printers, that they could very patiently endure it. At laſt 


* an edition was undertaken by Rowe, not becauſe a poet was 
the to be publiſhed by a poet, for Rowe ſeems to have thought 
118 very hite on correction or explanation, but that our authour's 

wor s might appear like thoſe cf his fraternity, with the 
eg- appendages of a life and recommendatory preface. Rowe 
W. has been clamorcuſly blames for not performing what he did 
not undertake, and it 1s time that juſtice be done him, by 


cenſeſſinę, that though he ſeems to nave had no thought of 
| C 2 
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corruption beyond the printer's errours, yet he has made 
many emendations, if they were not made before, which his 
ſue eſſors have received without acknowledgment, and which, 
if they had produced them, would have filled pages and 
pages with cenſures of the ſtupidity by which the faults 
were committed, with diſplays of the abſurdities which 
they involved, with oftentatious expoſitions of the new 
reading, and ſelf-congratulations on the happineſs of diſco- 
vering it. 

Of Rowe, as of all the editors „have preſerved the pre- 
face, and have likewiſe retained the author's life, though 
not written with much elegance or ſpirit ; it relates however 
what is now to be known, and therefore deſerves to paſs 
through all ſacceeding publications. 

The nation had been for many vears content enough with 
Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. Pope made them ac- 
quainted with the true ſtate of Shakeſpeare's text, ſhewed 
that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reaſon to hope that 
there were means of reforming it. He collated the old 


copies, Which none had thought to examine before, and re- 


ſtored many lines to their integrity; but, by a very com- 
pendious criticiſm, he rejected whatever he diſliked, and 


thought more of amputation than of cure, 
I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton for 
diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the ſpurious plays. In this 


choice he exerted no judgment of his own ; the plays which 
he received were given by Hemings and Condel, the firſt edi- 


tors; and thoſe which he rejected, though, according to the 
licentiouſneſs of the preſs in thoſe times, they were printed 
during Shakeſpeare's life, with his name, had been omitted 


by his friends, and were never added to his works before tho 
edition of 1664, from which they were copied by the later 


writers. 
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This was a work which Pope ſeems to have thought un- 
worthy of his abilities, being not able to ſuppreſs his con- 
tempt of the dull duty of an editor. He underſtood but half 
his undertaking. The duty of a collator is indeed dull, yet, 
like other tedious taſks, is very neceſſary; but an emen- 
datory critick would ill diſcharge his duty, without qualities 
very different from dulneſs. In peruſing a corrupted piece, 
he muſt have before him all poſſibilities of meaning, with 
all pofiibilities of expreſſion. Such muſt be his comprehen- 
fion of thought, and ſu h his copiouſneſs of language. Out 
of many readings poſſible, he muſt be able to ſelect that 
which beit ſuits with the ſtate, opinions, and modes of lan- 


guage prevailing in every age, and with his author's partj- 


cular caſt of thought, and turn of expreition. Such mug 
be his knowledge, and ſuch his taſte. ConjeQural criti. - 
eiſm demands more than humanity poſſeſſes, and he that 
exerciſes it with moſt praiſe has very frequent need of in- 
dulgence. Let us now be told no more of the dull duty of 
an editor, | 

Confidence is the common conſequence of ſuceeſs. They 
whoſe excellence of any kind has been louely celebrated, are 
ready to conclude, that their powers are univerfal. Pope's 
edition fell below his own expectations, and he was fo much 
offended, when he was found to have left any thing for 
others to do, that he paſt the latter part of his life in a ſtate 
of hoſtility with verbal eriticſm. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of fo. great” 
a writer may be loſt; his preface, valuable alike for elegance 
of compoſition and juſtneſs of remark, and containing a ge- 
mera] criticiſm on his authour, fo extenſive that little can be 
added, and ſo exact, that little can be diſputed, every editor 


bas an intereft to rte, but that every reader would de- 


mand its inſertion. 
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Pope was ſucceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow com- 
prehenſion and imall acquifitions, with no native and in- 
trinnck ſplendour of genius, with little of the artificial light 
or learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, and not negh- 
gent in puriuing it. «He cullated the ancient copies, and 


rectified many errors. A man fo anxiouſly ſcrupulous might 


have been expected to do more, but what little he did was 
commonly right. 

In his report of copies and editions he is not to be truſted, 
without examination. He ſpeaks ſometimes indefinitely of 
copies, when he has only one. In his enumeration of edi- 
tions, he mentions the two firſt folios as of high, and the 
third folio as of middle authority; but the truth is, that the 
firſt is equivalent to all others, and that the reit only deviate 
from it by the printer's negligence. Whoever has any of the 
tolios has all, excepting thoſe diverſities which mere reitera- 
tion of editions will produce, I collated them all at the be- 
ginning, but afterwards uſed only the firſt. | 

Of his notes I have generally retained thoſe which he re- 
tained himſelf in his ſecond edition, ex ept waen they were 
confuted ty ſubſequent annutators, or were too minute to 
merit preſervation, I have ſometimes adopted his reſtorati- 
on of a comma, without inſerting the panegyrick in which 
he celebrated himſelf for his atchievement. The exuberant 
ex.r-icen.e of his dition I have often lopped, his triumphant 
exultations over Pope and Rowe 1 have ſometimes ſuppreſſed, 
and his contemptible oſtentation I have frequently concealed; 
but I have in ſome places ſhewn him, as he would ih 
ſhewn himſelf, for the reader's diverſion, that the inflated 
emptineſs of ſome notes may a or excuſe the contraction 


of the reſt, 


| Theobals, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean 5 faith- 
leſs, thus petulant and oftentatious, by the good luck of bay: - 
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ing Pope for his enemy, has eſcaped, and eſcaped alone, 


with reputation, from this undertaking. So willingly does 
the world ſupport thoſe who ſolicite favour, againſt thoſe who 
comm nd reverence; and ſo eaſily is he praiſed, whom no 
man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, eminently 
qualified by natur for ſuch ſtudies. He had, what is the 
firſt requiſite to emendatory criticiim, that intuition by 
which the poet's intention is immediately diſcovered, aud 
that dexterity of intellect which diſpatches its work by the 
eiſieſt means. He had undoubtedly read much; his ac- 
quaintance with cuſtoms, opinions, and traditions, ſeems to 
have been large; and he is often learned without ſhew, He 
ſeldom paſſes what he does not underſtand, without an at- 
tempt to find or to make a meaning, and ſometimes haſtily 
makes what a little more attention would have found. Be 
is ſolicitous to reduce to gram i.ar, what he could not be ſure 
that his authour intended to be grimmatic.l. Shakeſpeare 
regarded more the ſeries of ideas, than of words; and his 
language, not beirg deſigned for the reader's deſk, was all 
that he defired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning to the 
audience, - 
| Hanmer's care of the metre has been too violently cenſur- 
ed, He found the meaſures reformed in ſo many paſſages, 
by the ſilent labours of ſome editors, with the filent ac- 
quieſcence of the reſt, that he thought himſelf allowed to 
extend a little further the licenſe, which hed already been 
carried ſo far without reprehenſion; and of his corrections 
in general, it muſt be confeſſed, that they are often juſt, and 
made commonly with the leaſt poſſible violation of the text, 

But, by inſerting his emendations, whether invented or 


7 borrowed, into the page, without any notice of varying 
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copies, he has appropriated the labour of his predeceſſor, 
and made his own edition of little authority. His confi- 
dence indeed, both in himſelf and others, was too great; he 
ſuppoſes all to be right that was done by Pope and Theobald ; 
he ſeems not to ſuſpe& a critick of fallibility, and it was 


| but reaſonable that he ſhould claim what * ſo liberally 


granted, 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and diligent 
confideration, I have received all his notes, and believe that 
every reader will with for more, | 

Of the laſt editor it is more difficult to ſpeak. Reſpect i: 
due to high place, tenderneſs to living reputation, and vene- 
ration to genius and learning; but he cannot be juſtly offend- 
ed at that liberty of which he has himſelf fo frequently 


given an example, nor very ſolicitous what is thought of 


notes, which he ought never to have conſidered as part of his 


ſerious employments, and which, I ſuppoſe, ſince the ardour 


of compoſition is remitted, he no longer numbers among his 


happy effuſions. 


The original and predominant errour of his commentary, 


is acquieſcence in his firſt thoughts; that precipitation which 
is produced by conſciouſneſs of quiek diſcernment, and that 
confidence which preſumes to do, by ſurveying the ſurface, 
what labeur only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. 


His notes exhibit ſometimes perverſe interpretations, and 


ſometimes improbable conjectures ; he at one time gives the 
authour more profoundity of meaning than the 'fentence ad- 
mits, and at another diſcovers abſurdities, where the ſenſe is 
plain to every other reader, But his emendations are like- 
wiſe often happy and juſt ; and his interpretation of obſcure 
paſſages learned and ſagacious. 


Of his notes, I have commonly rejected thoſe, apainſt | 


which the general voice of the public has exclaimed, or 
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which their own incongruity immediately condemns, and 


1- which, I ſuppoſe, the authour himſelf would deſire to be 
a0 forgotten. Of the reſt, to part I have given the higheſt ap- 
; probation, by inſerting the offered reading in the text; part 
as J have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 
V though ſpecious; and part I have cenſured without reſerve, 
| but I am ſure without bitterneſs of malice, and, I hope, 
iT without wantonneſs of inſult. | 

if It is no pleaſure to me, in reviſing my volumes, to obſerve 


how much paper is waſted in contutation, Whoever confi- 
ders the revolutions of learning, and the various queſtions of 
greater or leſs importance, upon which wit and reaſon have 
s exerciſed their powers, muſt lament the unſucceſsfulneſs of 
© 5 enquiry, and the flow advances of truth, when he reflects, 
tf ME that great part of the labour of every writer 1s only the de- 
* [M7 firuftion of thoſe that went before him. The firſt care of the 
; builder of a new ſyſtem, is to demoliſh -the fabricks which 
; = are ſtanding. The chief defire of him that comments an 
authour, is to ſhew how much other commentators have 
\ [77 corrupted and obſcured him. The opinions prevalent in 
| one age, as truths above the reach of controverſy, are con- 
futed and rejected in another, and riſe again to reception in 
remoter times. Thus the human mind is kept in motion 
without progreſs. Thus ſometimes truth and errour, and 
ſometimes contrarieties of errour, take each others place by 
reciprocal invaſion. The tide of feeming knowledge Which 
is poured over one generation, retires and leaves another naked 
and barren; the ſudden meteors of intelligence which for a 
while appear to ſhoot their beams into the regions of ob- 
ſcuritv, on a ſudden withdraw their luſtre, and leave mortals 


again to grope their way. 
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Theſe elevations and depreſſions of renown, and the con- 
tradictions to which all improvers of knowledge muſt for 


ever be expoſed, ſince they are not eſcaped by the higheſt . 
and brighteſt of mankind, may ſurely be endured with pati- 
ence by criticks and annotators, who an rank themſelves 


but as the ſatellites of their authors. How canſt thou beg 


for life, ſays Achilles to his captive, when thou knoweſt 


that thou art now to ſuffer only what mult another day be 
ſuffered by Achilles ? 


Dr. Warburton had a name ſufficient to confer celebrity 


on thoſe who could exalt themſelves into antagoniſts, and his 
notes have raiſed a clamour too loud to be diſtindt. His 
chief aflailants are the authours of e Canons of criticiſm and 
of the Review of Shakeſpeare's text; of whom one ridicules 
his errcurs with airy petulance, ſuitable enough to the levity 
of the controverſy ; the other attacks them with gloomy ma- 
liznity, as if he were dragging to juſtice an aſſaſſin or incen- 
diary. The one tings like a fly, ſucks a little blood, takes 
a gay flutter, and returns for more; the other bites like 2 
viper, and would be glad to leave inflammations and gan- 
grene behind him. When 1 think on one, with his confe- 
derates, I remember the danger of Coriolanus, who was 
afraid that girls <vith . its, and Leys with flones, ould ſlay 
bim in puny battle; when the other croſſes my imagination, 1 
remember the prodigy in Macbeth, 
An eagle tow'ring in bis pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing &%vl bas d at and Kill'd. 

Let me however do them juſtice. One is a wit, and one 
a ſchol.r, They have both ſhewn acuteneſs ſufficient to the 
diſcovery of faults, and have both advanced ſome probable 
interpretations of obicure paſſages 3 but when they aſpire to 
conjecture and emendation, it appears how falicly we all eſti- 
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mate our own abilities, and the little which they have been 
able to perform might have wor. al them more candour to the 
endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton's edition, Critical ob ſerwatirns cn 
Shakeſpeare had been publiſhed by Mr. Upton, a man ſkilled 
in languages, and acquainted with books, but who ſeems to 
have had no great vigour of genius or nicety of taſte. Many 
of his explanations are curious and uſeful, but he likewiſe, 
though he profeſſed to oppoſe the licentious confidence of 
editors, and adhere to the old copies, is unable to reſtrain the 
rage of emendation, though his ardour is ill feconded by his 
fill. Every cold empirick, when his heart is expanded by 
a ſucceſsful experiment, ſwells into a theoriſt, and the 


laborious collator at ſome unlucky moment frolicks in con- 


jecture, ++ 
Critical, Liſtorical ond 3 notes have been likewiſe 


publiſhed upon Shakeſpeare by Dr. Grey, whoſe diligent pe- 
3 ruſal of the old Engliſh writers has enabled him to 'make 


ſome uſeful obſervations, What he undertook he has well 


enough performed; but as he neither attempts judicial nor 


emendatory criticiſm, he employs rather his memory than 


his ſagacity, It were to be wiſhed that all would endeavour 


to imitate his modeſty who have not been able to ſurpaſs his 
knowledge. 8 

can ſay with great ſincerity of all my predeceſſors, what 
J hope will hereafter be ſaid of me, that not one has left 


2 Shakeſpeare without improvement, nor is there one to whom 


J have not been indebted for aſſiſtance and information. 
Whatever I have taken from them it was my intention to 


refer to its original authour, and it is certain, that what I 


have not given to another, I believed when I wrote it to be 
my own. In ſome perhaps I have been anticipated; but if 


l am ever found to encroach upon the remarks of any other 
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commentator, I am willing that the honour, be it more or 38 | 
lefs, ſhould be transterred to the firſt claimant, for his right, * 
and his alone, ſtands above diſpute; the 1{.cond-can prove his £2 
pretenſions only to himſelf, nor can himfelf always diſtin- 8 
guiſh invention, with ſufficient certainty, from recollection. 
They have all been treated by me with candour, which 
they have not been careful of obſerving to one another. It | 
is not eaſy to diſcover from what cauſe the acrimony cf a © 


ſcholiaſt can naturally proceed. The ſubjects to be diſcuiled 
by him are of very ſmall importance; they involve neither 
property nor liberty; nor ſavour the intereſt of ſect or party. 
The various readings of copies, and differ nt interpretations 
of a paſſage, feem to be queſtions that might exerciſe the wit, 
without engaging the paſhons. But, whether it be, that 
ſmall things make mean mer. proud, and vanity catches ſmall 
occaſions; or that all contrariety of opi nion, even in thoſe 
that can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry; there 
is often found in commentaries a ſpontaneous ſtrain of in- 


vective and contempt, more eager and venomous than is 


vented by the moſt furious controvertift in politicks againſt 
thofe whom he is hired to defame, 
Perhaps the lightneſs of the matter may conduce to the 


vehemency of the agency ; when the truth to be inveſtigated : 


is ſo near to inexiſtence, as to eſcape attention, its bulk is to 


de enlarged by rage and exclamation : That to which all - 


would be indifferent in its original ftate, may attract notice 
when the fate of a name is appended to it. A com- 
mentator has indeed great temptations to ſupply by tur- 
dulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to 
a ſpactous ſurface, to Work that to foam which no art or di- 
ligence can exalt to ſpirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are either il- 
duſtrative, by which difficulties are explained; or judicial, 
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7 4 by which faults and beauties are remarked ; or emendatory, 
by which depravations are corrected. 


his The explanations tranſcribed from others, if I do not ſub- 
in. join any other interpretation, I ſuppoſe commonly to be 
„n. right, at leaſt I intend by acquieſcence to confeſs, that I have 
ich nothing better to propoſe. h 
it "FF After the labours of all the editors, I found many paſſages 
f a XZ which appeared to me likely to obſtruct the greater number 
ied of readers, and thought it my duty to facilitate their paſſage. 
ner It is impoſſible for an expoſitor not to write too little for 
ty. ſome, and too much for others. He can only judge what is 
eng 4 neceſſary by his own experience; and how long ſoever he 
it, 1 may deliberate, will at laſt explain many lines which the 
dat learned will think impoſſible to be miſtaken, and omit. 
all 3 many for which the ignorant will want his help. Theſe 
are cenſures merely relative, and muſt be quietly endured, L 


have endeavoured to be neither ſuperfiuouſly copious, nor 
ſcrupulouſly reſerved, and hope that I have made my 


is author's meaning acceſſible to many who before were fright- 
cd from peruſing him, and contributed ſomething to the 
paublick, by diffuſing innocent and rational pleaſure, 

re | The complete explanation of an authour not ſyſtematick 

d : and coniequential, but deſultory and vagrant, abounding in 

o caſual alluſions and light hints, is not to be expected from 

T8 ö any ſingle ſcholiaſt. All perſonal reflections, when names 


are ſuppreſſed, muſt be in a few years irrecoverably oblite- 
rated; and cuſtoms, too minute to attract the notice of law, 
ſuch as modes of dreſs, formalities of converſation, rules of 
viſits, diſpoſition of furniture, and practices of ceremony, 
which naturally find places in familiar dialogue, are ſo fugi- 
tive and unſubſtantial, that they are not eaſily retained or 
recovered, What can be known, will be collected by chance, 
from the receſſes of obſcure and obſolete papers, peruſed 
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commonly with ſome other view, Of this knowledge every 
man has ſome, and none has much ; but when an authour 
has engaged the publick attention, thoſe who can add any 
thing to his illuſtration, communicate their diſcoveries, and 
time produces what had eluted diligence, 

To time I have been obliged to reſign many paſſages, 
which, though I did not underſtand them, will perhaps 
hereafter be explained, having, I hope, illuſtrated ſome, 
which others have neglected or miſtaken, ſometimes by 
ſhort remarks, or marginal directions, ſuch as every editor 
has added at his will, and often by comments more labo- 
rious than the matter will ſeem to deſerve ; but that which 
is moſt difficult is not always moſt important, and to an edi- 
tor nothing is a trifle by which his authour is obſcured, 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very dili- 
gent to obſerve. Some plays have more, and ſome fewer 
Judicial obſervations, not in proportion to their difference of 
merit, but becauſe I gave this part of my deſign to chance 
and to caprice. The reader, I believe, is ſeldom pleaſed to 
find his opinion anticipated; it is natural to delight more in 
what we find or make, than in what we receive. Judg- 
ment, like other faculties, is improved by practice, and its 
advancement is hindered by ſubmiſſion to dictatorial deci- 
ſions, as the memory grows torpid by the uſe of a table- 
book. Some imitation is however neceſſary ; of all ſill, 
part is infuſed by precept, and part is obtained by habit: I 
have therefore ſhewn ſo much as may enable the candidate of 
criticiſm to diſcover the reſt. | 

To the end of moſt plays, I have added ſhort triftures, 
containing a general cenſure of faults, or praiſe of excel- 


lence; in which I know not how much I have concurred 


with the current opinion; but I have not, by any affectation 
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of ſingularity, deviated from it. Nothing 1s minutely and 
particularly ex mined; and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that in the plays which are condemned there is much to 
be praiſed, and in thoſe whoſe which are praiſed much to be 


condemned, | 
The part of criticiſm in which the whole ſucceſſion of 


on 1 | editors has laboured with the greateſt diligence, which has 
ie, occaſioned the moſt arrogant oftentation, and excited the 
by F keeneſt acrimony, is the emendation of corrupted paſſages, 
or to which the publick attention having been firſt drawn by 
os 3 the violence of the contention between Pope and Theobald, 
h F has been continued by the perſecution, which, with a kind 
i. of confpiracy, has been bace raiſed againſt all the 3 


of Shakeſpeare. 

'2 That many paſſages have paſſed i in a fate of depravation 
through all the editions, is indubitably certain: of theſe the 
NNöV) reftoration is only to be attempted by collaticn of copies or 
ſagacity of conjecture. The collator's province is ſafe and 
eaſy, the conjecturer's perilous and difficult. Yet as the 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one copy, the 
peril mutt not be avoided, nor the difficulty refuſed, 

Of the feadings which this emulation of amendment has 
hitherto produced, ſome from the labours of every publiſher 
J have advanced into the text; thoſe are to be confidered as 
in my opinion ſufficiently ſupperted ; ſome I have rejected 
without mention, as evidently erroneous; ſome ] have left 
in the notes without cenſure or approbation, as reſting in 


ſeemed ſpecious but not right, I have inſerted with a ſubſe- 
quent animadverſion. 

Having claſſed the obſervations of others, I was at laſt to 
try what I could ſubſtitute for their miſtakes, and how I 


equipoiſe between objection and defence; and ſome, which 
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could ſupply their omiſſions. I collated ſuch copies as 1 


could procure, and wiſhed for more, but have not found the 
collectors of theſe rarities very communicative. Of the 
editions which chance or kindneſs put into my hands, I have 


given an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for negleQ- 3 


ing what J had not the power to do. | 
By examining the old copies, I ſoon found that the later | 


publiſhers, with all their boaſts of diligence, ſuffered many | E: 


paſſages to ſtand unauthoriſed, and contented themſelves 
with Rowe's regulation of the text, even where they knew 
it to be arbitrary, and with a little conſideration might have 


found it to be wrong. Some of theſe alterations are only 


the ejection of a word for one that appeared to him more 


elegant or more intelhgible. Theſe corruptions 1 have : 
often filently rectified; for the hiſtory of our language, and 


the true force of our words, can only Le preſerved by : 
keeping the text of authours tree from adulteration, Others, 
and thoſe very frequent, ſmoothed the cadence, or regu- 
lated the meaſure; on theſe I have not exerciſed the ſame 
rigour ; if only a word was tranſpoſed, or a particle in- | 
ſerted or omitted, I have ſometimes ſuffered the line to 
ſtand 3 for the inconſtancy of the copies is ſuch, that 


ſome liberties may be eafily permitted. But this practice 
I have not ſuffered. to proceed f.r, having reftored the 


primitive dition wherever it could for any reaſon be 
preferred, 
The emendations, which compeaiden of copies ſupplicd, 


I have inſerted in the text; ſometimes where the improve- 


ment was ſlight, without notice, and ſometimes with an 
account of the reaſons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be ſometimes unavoidable, I have 
not wantonly nor licentiouſly indulged, It has been my 
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ſettled principle, that the reading of the ancient books is 
probably true, and therefore is not to be diſturbed for the 
ſake of elegance, perſpicuity, or mere improvement of the 


ſenſe, For though much credit is not due to the fidelity, 


nor any to the judgment of the publiſhers, yet they who 
had the copy before their eyes, were more likely to read it 
right, than we who only read it by imagination. But it is 
evident that they have often made ſtrange miſtakes by igno- 


rance or negligence, and that therefore ſomething may be 


properly attempted by criticiſm, keeping the middle way ke- 
tween preſumption and timidity, 

Such criticiſm I have attempted to bandit and where 
any paſſage. appeared inextricab ly perplexed, have endea- 
voured to diſcover how it may be recalled to ſenſe, with leaſt 


violenee. But my firſt labour is, always to turn the old 


text on every ſide, and try if there be any interſtice, through 


which light can find its way; nor would Huetius himſelf 


condemn me, as refuſing the trouble of reſearch, for the 
ambition of alteration, In this modeſt induſtry I have not 


been unſucceſsful. I have reſcued many lines from the 
violations of temerity, and ſecured many ſcenes from the 


inroads of correction. I have adopted the Roman ſenti- 
ment, tbat it is more honourable to ſave a citizen, than to 
kill an enemy, and have been more careful to protect than 
to attack, 

I have preſerved the common diſtribution of the plays 
into acts, though I believe it to be in almoſt all the plays 
void of authority, Some of thoſe which are divided in the 
later editions have no diviſion in the firſt folio, and ſome 
that are divided in the folio have no diviſion in the pre- 
ceding copies. The ſettled mode of the theatre requires four 


intervals in the play, but few, if any, of our authour's 
Var, I, d | 
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compoſitions can be properly diſtributed in that manner. An 


act is ſo much of the drama as paſſes without intervention of 
time or change of place. A pauſe makes a new act. In 
every real, and therefore in every imitative action, the in- 
tervals may be more or fewer, the reſtriction of ſive acts 
being accidental and arbitrary. This Shakeſpeare knew, 
and this he practiſed; his plays were written, and at firſt 
printed in one unbroken continuity, and ought now to be 


exhibited with ſhort pauſes, interpoſed as often as the ſcene 


is changed, or any conſiderable time is required to paſs, This 


method would at once quell a thouſand abſurdities. 


In reſtoring the authour's works to their integrity, I have 
conſidered the punctuation as wholly in my power; for what 
could be their care of colons and commas, who corrupted 
words and ſentences? Whatever could be done by adjuſting 
points is therefore ſilently performed, in ſome plays with 
much diligence, in others with leſs; it is hard to keep a 
buſy eye ſteadily fixed upon evaneſcent atoms, or a diſcurfve 
mind upon evaneſcent truth, 

The ſame liberty has been taken with a few particles, or 
other words of flight effect. I have ſometimes inſerted or 
omitted them without notice. I have done that ſometimes, 
which the other editors have done always, and which indeed 
the ſtate of the text may ſufficiently juſtify, 

The greater part of readers, inſtead of blaming us for 
paſſing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles ſo much la- 
bour is expended, with ſuch importance of debate, and ſuch 
folemnity of dition, To theſe I anſwer with confidence, 
that they are judging of an art which they do not under- 
ftand; yet cannot much reproach them with their ignorance, 
nor p omiſe that they would become in general, by * 
criticiſm, more uſeful, happier or wiſer. 
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As I praQtiſed conjecture more, I learned to truſt it leſs; 
and after I had printed a few plays, reſolved to inſert none 
of my own readings in the text. Upon this caution I now 


congratulate myſelf, for every mY encreaſes my doubt of =y 


emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the margin, it 
muſt not be conſidered as very reprehenſible, if I have ſuf- 
fered it to play ſome freaks in its own dominion, There is 
no danger in conjecture, if it be propoſed as conjecture ; and 
while the text remains uninjured, thoſe changes may be ſafely 
offered, which are not conſidered, even by him that offers 
them, as neceſſary or ſafe, 

If my readings are of little value, they 3 not been 


oftentatiouſly diſplayed or importunately obtruded. I could 


have written longer notes, for the art of writing notes is 
not of difficult attainment. The work is performed, firſt 
by railing at the ſtupidity, negligence, ignorance, and aſi- 
nine taſteleſſneſs of the former editors, and ſhewing, from 
all that goes before and all that follows, the inelegance and 
abſurdity of the old reading; then by propofing ſomething, 
which to ſuperficial readers would ſeem ſpecious, but which 
the editor rejects with indignation ; then by producing the 
true reading, with a long paraphraſe, and concluding with 
loud acclamations on the diſcovery, and a fober with for the 
advancement and proſperity of genuine criticiſm. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done ſometimes with- 


out impropriety. But I have always ſuſpected that the read- 


ing is right, which requires many words to prove it wrong; 
and the emendation wrong, that cannot without ſo much la- 
bour appear to be right. The juftneſs of a happy reſtoration 
firikes at once, and the moral precept may be well applied 
to * quod dubitas ne feceris. 
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To dread the ſhore which he ſees ſpread with wrecks, is 
natural to the ſailor. I had before my eye ſo many critical 


adventures ended in miſcarriage, that caution was forced 


upon me. I encountred in every page Wit ſtruggling with 
its own ſophiſtry, and Learning contuſed by the multiplicity 
of its views. I was forced to cenſure thoſe whom I ad- 
mired, and could not but reflect, while I was diſpoſſeſſing 
their emendations, how ſoon the ſame fate might happen to 
my own, and how many of the readings which I have 
carrected may be by ſome other editor defended and 
eſtabliſned. | 


Criticks, I ſaw, that other's names efface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. PoyE, 


That a conjectural critick ſhould often be miflaken, can- 
not be wonderful, either to others or himſelf, it it be con- 
ſidered, that in his art there is no ſyſtem, no principal and 
axiomatical truth that regulates ſubordinate poſitions, His 
chance of errour is renewed at every attempt; an oblique 
view of the paſſage, a flight miſapprehenfion of a phraſe, a 
caſul inattention to the parts connected, is ſufficient to 
make him not only fail, but fail ridiculouſly 3 and when he 
ſucceeds beſt, he produces perhaps but one reading of many 
probavle, and he that ſuggeſts another will always be able to 


diſpute his claims. 


It is an unhappy ſtate, in which danger is hid under 
pleaſure. The allurements of emendation are ſcarcely re- 
üſtible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of in- 
vention, and he that has once ſtarted a happy change, is too 
much delighted to conſider what objeQions may riſe againſt 
it. 


nnen iti 


Yet conjectural criticiſm has been of great uſe in the 
learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a ſtudy, 
that has exerciſed ſo many mighty minds, from the revival 
of learning to our own age, from the Biſhop of Aleria to 
Engliſh Bentley. The criticks on ancient authours have, in 
the exerciſe of their ſagacity, many aſſiſtances, which the 
editor of Shakeſpeare is condemned to want, They are em- 
ployed upon grammatical and ſettled languages, whoſe con- 
ſtruction contributes ſo much to perſpicuity, that Homer has 
fewer paſſages unintelligible than Chaucer, The words 
have not only a known regimen, but invariable quantities, 
which direct and confine the choice. There are commonly 
more manuſcripts than one; and they do not often conſpire 
in the ſame miſtakes. Vet Scaliger could confeſs to Salma- 
ſius how little ſatisfaction his emendations gave him. I. 
ludunt nobis conjecturæ noſtræ, quarum nos pudet, poſteaquam in 
meliores codices incidimus. And Lipſius could complain, that 
criticks were making faults, by trying to remove them, 
Ut olim witiis, ita nunc remediis laboratur, And indeed, where 


mere conjecture is to be uſed, the emendations of Scaliger 


and Lipfius, notwithſtanding their wonderful ſagacity and 
erudition, are often vague and difputable, like mine or 
Theobald's. | | 

Perhaps I may not be more cenſured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little ; for raifing in the publick expectations, 
which at laſt I have not anſwered. The expectation of ig- 


norance is indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyran- 
_ nical, It is hard to ſatisfy thoſe who know not what to de- 
mand, or thoſe who demand by defign what they think im- 


poſſible to be done. I have indeed diſappointed no opinion 
more han my own; yet I have endeavoured to perform my 
taſk with no ſlight ſolicitude. Not a fingie paſſage in the 
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whole work has appeared to me corrupt, which I have not 
attempted to reſtore ; or obſcure, which I have not endea- 
voured to illuſtrate. In many I have failed like others; 
and from many, after all my efforts, I have retreated, and 
confeſſed the repulſe. I have not paſſed over, with affected 
ſuperiority, what 1s equally difficult to the reader and to my- 
ſelf ; but where I could not inftruft him, have owned my 


| ignorance. I might eaſily have accumulated a maſs of ſeem- 


ing learning upon eaſy ſcenes ; but it ought not to be im- 
puted to negligence, that, where nothing was neceſſary, no- 
thing has been done, or that, where others have ſaid enough, 
J have ſaid no more. 

Notes are often neceſſary, but they are neceſſary evils. 


Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shake- 


ſpeare, and who deſires to fee! the higheſt pleaſure that the 
drama can give, read every play from the firſt ſcene to the 
laſt, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let it not ſtoop at correction 
or explanation, When his attention is ſtrongly engaged, let 
it diſdain alike to turn afide to the name of Theobald and of 
Pope. Let him read on through brightneſs and obſcurity, 
through integrity and corruption ; let him preſerve his com- 
prehenſion of the dialogue and his intereſt in the fable. And 
when the pleaſures of novelty have ceaſed, let him attempt 
exactneſs, and read the commentators. 

Particular paſſages are cleared by notes, but the general 
effect of the work is weakened, The mind is retrigerated 


dy interruption ; the thoughts are diverted from the prin- 


cipal ſubject; the reader is weary, he ſuſpects not why; 
and at laſt themes away the book, which he has too diligently 


ſtudied. 
parts are not to be examined till the whole has been ſur- 


veyed; there 3s a kind of intellectual remotenei- neceſſary 


PALF ACE lv 
for the comprehenſion of any great work in its full deſign 
and its true porportions; a cloſe approach ſhews the 
ſmaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is diſcerned 
no longer, | | 

It is not very grateful to conſider how little the ſucceſſion 
of editors has added to this authour's power of pleaſing. He 
was read, admired, ſtudied, and imitated, while he was yet 
deformed with all the improprieties which 1gnorance and 
negle& could accumulate upon him; while the reading was 
yet not retified, nor his alluſions underſtood ; yet then did 
Dryden pronounce, © that Shakeſpeare was the man, who, 
ce of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largeft 


« and moſt comprehenſive ſoul. All the images of nature 


ce were ſtill preſent to him, and he drew them not labori- 
« ouſly, but luckily, When he deſcribes any thing, you 
© more than ſeevit, you feel it too. Thoſe who accuſe him 
cc to have wanted learning, give him the greater commen- 
cc dation: he was naturally learned: he needed not the 
cc ſpectacles of books to read nature; he looked inwards, 
© and found her there. I cannot ſay he is every where 
& alike; were he ſo, I ſhould do him injury to compare 
« him with the greateſt of mankind. He is many times 
« flat and inſipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, 
ce his ſerious ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is always great, 
« when ſome great occaſion is preſented to him. No man 
ce can ſay, he ever had a fit ſubje& for his wit, and did not 
ce then raiſe himſelf as high above the reſt of poets, 


4c Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 


It is to be lamented, that ſuch a writer ſhould want a 
commentary; that his language ſhould become obſelete, or 
his ſentiments obſcure. But it is vain to carry wiſhes be- 
yond the condition of human things; that which muſt hap- 
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pen to all, has happened to Shakeſpeare, by accident and 


time; and more than has been ſuffered by any other writer 
ſince the uſe of types, has been ſuffered by him him through 
his own negligence of f:me, or perhaps by that ſuperiority of 
mind, which deſpiſed its own performances, when it com- 
pared them with its powers, and judged thoſe works un- 
worthy to be preſerved, which the criticks of following 
ages were to contend for the fame of reſtoring and ex- 


plaining. 


Among theſe candidates of inferiour fame, ] am now to 
and the judgment of the pul lick; and wiſh that I could 
confidently produ e my commentary as equal to the encou- 
ragement which I have had the honour of receiving. Every 
work of this kind is by its nature deficient, and J ſhould 


tee! little ſolicitude about the ſentence, were it to be pro- 


nounced only by the ſkilful and the learned, 


- 


DEDICATION and PREFACE to the Firſt Edition of 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAyS, publiſhed by 8 and 
ConDELL in 1623, 5 


TO THE MOST NOBLE 
A N D 6's 
INCOMPARABLE PAIRE OF BRETHREN, 


WILLIAM Earle of PEMBROK E, 


Lord Chamberlaine to the Kings moſs excellent * 
AND 


pn LIP Earle of Mon rGOHERT, 
Gentleman of his Majeſties Bed-Chamber. 


Both Knights of the moſt Noble Order of the GanrTER, 


And our fingular GOOD LORDS, 


RIGHT HuNOURABLE, 
HILST we ſtudy to be thankefull i in our . 


for the many favors we have received from your 


L. L. we are falne upon the ill fortune, to mingle two the 


moſt divers things that can be, ſeare, and raſhneſſe; raſh- 


neſſe in the enterprize, and feare of the ſucceſſe, For, 


when we value the places your H. H. ſuſtaine, wee cannot 
but know their dignity greater, than to deſcend to the read- 
ing of theſe trifles: and while we name them trifles, we 
have depriv'd ourſelves of the defence of our dedi ation, 
But fince your L. L. have cen pleas'd to think theſe trifles 
ſomething, heretofore; and have proſequuted both them, 
and their author living, with ſo much favour: we hope, 


- 


(that they out-living him, and he not having the hope, com- 


mon with ſome, to be exequutor to his owne writings) you 
will uſe the ſame indulgence toward them, you have done 
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unto their parent. There is a great difference, whether 
any booke chooſe his patrones, or finde them: This hath 
done both. For, ſo much were your L. L. likings of the 
ſeverall parts, when they were acted, as before they were 
publiſhed, the volumne aſk'd to be yours. We have but col. 
lected them, and done an office to the dead, to procure his 
orphans guardians ; without ambition either of ſelfe-profit, 
or fame: onely to keepe the memory of ſo worthy a friend 
and fellow alive, as was our SHAKESPEARE, by humble 
offer of his playes, to your moſt noble patronage. Wherein, 
as we have juſtly obſerved, no man to come neere your L. L. 
but with a kind of religious addreſſe; it hath been the 
height of our care, who are the preſenters, to make the 
preſent worthy of your H. H. by the perfection. But there 
we muſt alſo crave our abilities to be conſidered, my Lords, 
We cannot goe beyond our own powers, Countrey hand | 
reach forth milke, creame, fruits, or what they have : and 
many nations (we have heard) that had not gummes and 
incenſe, obtained their requeſts with a leavened cake; it 
was no fault to approach their gods, by what meanes they 
could: and the moſt, though meaneſt of things, are made 
more precious, when they are dedicated to temples. In 
that name, therefore, we moſt humbly conſecrate to your 
H. H. theſe remaines of your ſervant SHaxEsPpEARE; 
that what delight is in them, may be ever your L. L. the 
Teputation his, and the fault ours, if any be committed, by 
a paire ſo carefull to ſhew their gratitude both to the living 
and the dead, as is | 


| Your Lordſhips moſt bounden, 


Jonn HEMINGE. 
Henry ConDELL. 
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To the great Variety of READ ERS. 


[non the moſt able, to him that can but ſpell : 


There you are number'd, we had rather you were 
weigh'd. Eſpecially, when the fate of all bookes depends 
upon your capacities: and not of your heads alone, but of 
your purſes, Well, it is now publike, and you will ftand 
for your priviledges, we know : to reade, and cenſure, Doe 
ſo, but buy it firſt, That doth beſt commend a booke, the 
ſtationer ſayes. Then, how odde ſoever your braines be, or 
your wiſdomes, make your licence the ſame, and ſpare not. 
Judge your fixe-penny'orth, your ſhillings worth, your five 
ſhillings worth at a time, or higher, ſo you riſe to the juſt 
rates, and welcome. But whatever you doe, buy. Cenſure 
will not drive a trade, or make the jacke goe. And though 
you be a magiſtrate of wit, and fit on the ſtage at Black- 
Fryers, or the Cock-pit, to arraigne playes dayly, know, 
theſe playes have had their triall already, and ſtood out all 
appeales ; and doe now come forth quitted rather by a decree 


of court, than any purchaſed letters of commendation. 


It had been a thing, we confeſſe, worthy to have been 
wiſhed, that the author himſelfe had liv'd to have ſet forth, 
and everſecne his owne writings, But ſince it hath been or- 


ix PREFACE BY THE PLAYERS. 


dain'd otherwiſe, and he by death departed from that right, 
we pray you do not envy his friends the office of their care, M 
and paine, to have collected and publiſn'd them; and ſo to 
have publiſht them, as where (before) you were abus'd with 
divers ſtolne, and ſurreptitious copies, maimed and deformed 
by the frauds and ſtealths of injurious impoſtors, that ex- 
pos d them: even thoſe, are now offer'd to your view cured, 
and perfect of their limbes; and all the reſt, abſolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them. Who, as he was 
happy imitator of nature, was a moſt gentle expreſſer of it. 
His minde and hand went together : and what he thought 
he utteced with that eaſineſſe, that we have ſcarce received 
from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our province, 
who onely gather his workes, and give them you, to praiſe 
| him. It is yours that reade him. And there we hope, to f. 
your divers capacities, you will finde enough, both to draw 

and hold you: for his wit can no more lie hid, than it 
could be loſt, Reade him, therefore; and againe, and h. 
againe : and if then you doe not like him, ſurely you are in 
ſome manifeſt danger, not to underſtand him. And ſo we * 


— 
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le ve you to other of his friends, who, if you need, can be 1 
your guides: if you neede them not, you can leade your. 1 
ſelves, and others. And ſuch readers we wiſh him. * 
Jon x HENMINGE. el 

HENRY CONDELL. : 
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T is not my deſign to enter into a criticiſm upon this au- 

thor; though to do it effetually and not ſuperficially, 
would be the beſt occafion that any juſt writer could take, to 
| form the judgment and taſte of our nation, For of all Eng- 
liſh poets Shakeſpeare muſt be confeſſed to be the faireſt and 
fulleſt ſubje& for criticiſm, and to afford the moſt numerous, 
as well as moft conſpicuous inftances, both of beauties and 
faults of all ſorts. But this far exceeds the bounds of a pre- 
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fate of his works, and the diſadvantages under which they 
have been tranſmitted to us. We ſhall hereby extenuate 

| many faults which are his, and clear him from the imputa- 
tion of many which are not: a deſign, which though it can 
be no guide to future criticks to do him juſtice in one way, 
will at leaſt be ſufficient to prevent their doing him an in- 
juſtice 1n the other. 

I cannot however but mention ſome of his principal and 
characteriſtic excellencies, for which (notwithſtanding his 
defects) he isJuſtly and univerſally elevated above all other 
dramatick writers. Not that this is the proper place of 
praiſing him, but becauſe I would not omit any occaſion of 
doing it. 

If eyer any author deſerved the name of an Original, it 
was Shakeſpeare, Homer himſelf drew not his art ſo im- 
mediately from the fountains of nature, it proceeded through 


Agyptian ſtrainers and channels, and came to him not 


face, the buſineſs of which is only to give an account of the 
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without ſome tincture of the learning, or ſome caſt of the | 


models, of thoſe before him. The poetry of Shakefpean | 0 


was inſpiration indeed: he is not ſo much an imitator as an N 
inſtrument of nature; and tis not ſo juſt to ſay that he ſpeaks | 


from her, as that he ſpeaks through him. 


His characters are ſo much nature herſelf, that *tis a fort | 


of injury to call them by ſo diſtant a name as copies of her, 


Thoſe of other poets have a conſtant reſemblance, which [7 
- ſhews that they received them from one another, and were 


but multipliers of the ſame image: each picture, like x 
mock rainbow, is but the reflexion of a reflexion, But every 
fingle character in Shakeſpeare is as much an individual, ay 


thoſe in life itſelf ; it is as impoſſible to find any two alike; | 


and ſuch as from their relation or affinity in any reſpect ap- 


pear moſt to be twins, will upon compariſon be found re. | 


markably diſtin, To this life and variety of character, 


we muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it; which is : 


ſuch throughout his plays, that had all the ſpeeches been 
printed without the very names of the perſons, I be- 
lieve one might have in them with certainty to every 
ſpeaker. | 


The over over our 22 was never poſſeſſed in a more 
eminent degree, or diſplay'd in ſo different inſtances. vet 


all along there is ſeen no labour, no pains to raiſe them ; no 
preparation to guide our gueſs to the effect, or be perceived 
to lead toward it: but the heart ſwells, and the tears burſt 
out, juſt at the proper places: we are ſurpriz'd the moment 
we weep ; and yet upon reflexion find the paſſion ſo juſt, that 
we ſhould be ſurpriz'd if we had not wept, and wept at that 
very moment. 

How aſtoniſſling is it again, that the paſſions directly o op- 


poſite to theſe, laughter and ſpleen, are no leſs at his com- 


- 
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mand ! that he is not more a maſter of the great than of the 


| ridiculous in human nature; of our nobleſt tenderneſſes, than 
| of our vaineſt foibles; of our ſtrongeſt emotions, than of our 


idleſt ſenſations ! 


Nor does he only excel in the paſſions : in the coolneſs of 
reflexion and reaſoning he is full as admirable, His ſenti- 


ments are not only in general the moſt pertinent and judicious 


upon every ſubject, but by a talent very peculiar, ſomething 


between penetration and felicity, he hits upon that particular 
point on which the bent of each argument turns, or the 


force of each motive depends. This is perfectly amazing, 


from a man of no education or experience in thoſe great and 


| publick ſcenes of life which are uſually the ſubject of his 
thoughts: ſo that he ſe:ms to have known the world by in- 
tuition, to have look'd through human nature at one glance, 


and to be the only author that gives ground for a new opi- 
nion, That the philoſopher, and even the man of the world, 
may be born, as well as the poet. | 

It muſt be own'd that with all theſe great excellencies, he 
has almoſt as great defects; and that as he has certainly 


written better, ſo he has perhaps written worſe, than any 


other, But I think I can in ſome meaſure account for theſe 
defects, from ſeveral cauſes and accidents ; without which 
it is hard to imagine that ſo large and fo enlighten'd a mind 


could ever have been ſuſceptible of them. That all theſe 


contingencies ſhould unite to his diſadvantage, ſeems to me 
almoſt as ſingularly unlucky, as that ſo many various (nay 


: contrary) talents ſhould meet in one man, was happy and 


extraordinary, 
It muſt be allowed that ſtage- poetry, of all other, is more 


A particularly levell'd to pleaſe the populace, and its ſucceſs 


more immediately depending upon the common fuffrage. One 
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lxiv Mr. POP E's PREFACE, 


cannot therefote wonder, if Shakeſpeare, having at his fir ; 


appearance no other aim in his writings than to procure 2 
ſubſiſtence, direct ed his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and 
humour that then prevailed, The audience was generally 


compoſed of the meaner ſort of people, and therefore the t 
images of life were to be drawn from thoſe of their own | 
rank : and ac:ordingly we find, that not our author's only, 
but almoſt all the old comedies, have their ſcene among 
tradeſmen and mechanicks : and even their hiftorical plays + 


ſtrictly follow the common od fories or vulgar traditicrs of 
that kind of people. In tragedy, nothing was ſo ſure to 
ſurprize and cauſe admiration, as the moſt ſtrange, unexpeQe}, 
and conſequently mot unnatural, events and incidents; 
the moſt exaggerated thoughts; the moſt verboſe and bom- 
baſt expreſſion; the moſt pompous rhymes, and thundering 
verſification, In comedy, nothing was ſo ſure to pl-oſe, 2 
mean buffoonry, vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jeſts of fool; 


and clowns, Yet even in theſe, our author's wit buoys up, 


and is borne above his ſubject: his genius in thoſe low 


qualities, | 

It may be added, that not only the common audience had 
no notion of the rules of writing, but few even of the bet- 
ter ſort piqu'd themſelves upon any great degree of k no- 
ledge or nicety that way; till Ben Johnſon getting poſſeſſion 
of the ſtage, brought critical learning into vogue : and that 
this was not done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe 
frequent leſſons (and indeed almoſt declamations) which he 
was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put into the mouth 
of his actors, the grex, chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices 


— 


parts is like ſome prince of a romance in the diſguiſe of a | 
ſhepherd or peaſant ; a certain greatneſs and ſpirit now and 
then break out, which manifeſt his high extraction and - 


Mr. POPE's PREFACE, _ Inv 


and inform the judgment of his hearers. *Till then, our 


authors had no thoughts of writing on the model of the an- 
cients : their tragedies were only hiſtories in dialogue; and 
their comedies followed the thread of any novel as they found 
it, no leſs implicitly than if it had been true hiſtory. 

To judge therefore of Shakeſpeare by Ariſtotle's rules, is 
like trying a man by the laws of one country, who acted 
under thoſe of another, He writ to the people, and writ at 
firſt without patronage from the better ſort, and therefore 
without aims of pleaſing them: without affiſtance or advice 
from the learned, as without the advantage of education or 


acquaintance among them: without that knowledge of the 


beſt models, the ancients, to inſpire him with an emulation 
of them: in a word, without any views of reputation, and 
of what the poets are pleas'd to call immortality : ſome or 
all of which have encouraged the vanity, or animated the 
ambition of other writers. | 
Yet it muſt be obſerved, that when his performances had 
merited the protection of his prince, and when the encou- 
ragement of the court had ſucceeded to that of the town, the 
works of his riper years are manifeſtly raiſed above thoſe of 
his former. The dates of his plays ſufficiently evidence that 
his productions improved, in proportion to the reſpect he 
had for his auditors. And I make no doubt this obſervation 
would be found true in every inſtance, were but editions ex- 
tant from which we might learn the exact time when every 
piece was compoſed, and whether writ for the town, or 
the court. | 
Another cauſe (and no leſs ſtrong than the former) may 
be deduced from our author's being a player, and forming 
himſelf firſt upon the judgments of that body of men 
whereof he was a member. They have ever had a ſtandard 
Vor. I, e 
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Ixvi Mr. POPE's PREFACE, 


to themſelves, upon other principles than thoſe of Ariſtotle, 
As they live by the majority, they have no rule but that of 
pleaſing the preſent humour, and complying with the wit 


in faſhion; a conſideration which brings all their judgment 


to a ſhort point. Players are juſt ſuch judges of what is 
right, as taylors are of what is graceſu/, And in this view 
it will be tut fair to allow, that moſt of our author's faults 
are leſs to be aſcribed to his wrong judgment as a poet, than 
to his right judgment as a player. 

By theſe men it was thought a praiſe to Shakeſpeare, that 
he ſcarce ever blotted a line. This they induftriouſly propa- 
gated, as appears from what we are told by Ben Johnſon in 
his Diſcoveries, and from the preface of Heminges and Con- 
dell to the firſt folio edition. But in reality (however it has 
prevailed) there never was a more groundleſs report, or to 
the contrary of which there are more undeniable evidences, 
As, the comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor, which he 


entirely new writ ; the Hiſtory of Henry the VIth, which 


was firſt publiſhed under the title of the Contention of York 


and Lancaſter; and that of Henry the Vth, extremely im- 


proved; that of Hamlet enlarged to almoſt as much again as 
at firſt, and many others. I believe the common opinion of 
his want of learning proceeded from no better ground, This 
too might be thought a praiſe by ſome, and to this his errors 
have as injudiciouſly been aſcribed by others. For tis cer- 
tain, were it true, it could concern but a ſmall part of them; 
the moſt are ſuch as are not properly defects, but ſuperfetati- 
ons : and ariſe not from want of learning or reading, but from 
want of thinking or judging : or rather (to be more juſt to 
our author) from a compliance to thoſe wants in others, As 
to a wrong choice of the ſubjet, a wrong conduct of the 
incidents, falſe thoughts, forced expreſſions, Sc. if theſe 
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are not to be aſcribed to the foreſaid accidental reaſons, they 

muſt be charged upon the poet himſelf, and there is no help 
for it. But I think the two diſadvantages which I have 
mention'd (to be obliged to pleaſe the loweſt of the people, 
and to kcep the worſt of company) if the conſideration be 
extended as far as it reaſonably may, will appear ſufficient to 
miſlead and depreſs the greateſt genius upon earth. Nay the 
more modeſty with which ſuch a one is endued, the more he 
is in danger of ſubmitting and conforming to others, againſt 
his own better judgment, 

But as to his want of learning, it may be neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething more : there 1s certainly a vaſt difference between 
learning and languages, How far he was 1gnorant of the lat- 
ter, I cannot determine; but 'tis plain he had much reading 
at leaſt, if they will not call it learning. Nor is it any 
great matter, if a man has knowledge, whether he has it 
from one language or another, Nothing is more evident than 
that he had a taſte of natural philoſophy, mechanicks, an- 
cient and modern hiſtory, poetical learning and mythology : 
we find him very knowing in the cuſtoms, rites, and man- 
ners of antiquity, In Coriolanus and Julius Cefar, not 
only the ſpirit, but manners, of the Romans, are exactly 
drawn; and ftill a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn, between the 
manners of the Romans, in the time of the tormer, and of 
the latter, His reading in the ancient hiſtorians is no leſs 
conſpicuous, in many references to particular paſſages; and 
the ſpeeches copy'd from Plutarch in Coriolanus may, I 


think, as well be made an inſtance of his learning, as thoſe 


copy'd ſrom Cicero in Cataline, of Ben Johnſon's, The. 

manners of other nations in general, the Egyptians, Vene- 

tians, French, &c. are drawn with equal propriety, What- 

ever object of nature, or branch of ſcience, he either ſpeaks 
| 8 2 
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of or deſeribes, it is always with competent, if not extenfive 
knowledge; his deſcriptions are ſtill exact; all his metaphors 


appropriated, and remarkably drawn From the true nature 


and inherent qualities of each ſujet, When he treats of 


ethic or politic, we may conſtantly cbſerve a juſineſs of diſ- 
tinction, as well as extent of comprehenfidn. No one is 
more a maſter of the poeti al ſtory, or has more frequent 


alluſions to the various parts cf it: Mr. Waller (who has 


been celebrated for this laſt particular) has not ſhewn more 
learning this way than Sha.eſpeare, We have tranſlati:ns 
from Ovid publiſhed in his name, among thoſe poems which 
paſs for his, and for ſome of which we have undoubted au- 
thority (being publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to his 
noble patron the earl of Southampton :) he appears alſo to 
have been converſant in Plautus, from whom he has taken 
the plot of one of his plays : follows the Greek authors, 
and particularly Dares Phrygins, in another, (although [ 
will not pretend to ſ:y. in what language he read them.) 


The modern Italian writers of novel; ke was manifeſtly ac- 


quainted with; and we may conclude him to be no leſs con- 
verſant with the ancients of his own country ; from the uſe 
he has made of Chaucer in Troilus and Creflida, and in the 
Two Noble Kinſmen, if that play be his, as there goes a 


tradition it was, (and indeed it has little reſemblance of 


Fletcher, and more of our author than ſome of thoie which 
have been received as genuine.) | 

I am inclined to think, this opinion proceeded eriginaily 
from the zeal of the partizans of our author and Ben John- 
ſon; as they endeavoured to exalt the one at the expence of 
the other. It is ever the nature of parties to be in ex- 
tremes ; and nothing is ſo probable, as that becauſe Ben 


Johnſon had much the more learning, it was ſaid on the 
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one hand that Shakeſpeare had none at all; and becauſe 
Shakeſpeare had much the moſt wit and fancy, it was re- 
torted on the other, that Johnſon wanted both, Becauſe 
Shakeſpeare borrowed nothing, it was faid that Ben Johnſon 
borrowed every thing. Becauſe Johnſon did not write ex- 
tempore, he was reproached with being a year about every 
piece; and becauſe Shakeſpeare wrote with eaſe and rapi- 
dity, they cry'd, he never once made a blot, Nay the ſpirit 
of oppoſition ran ſo high, that whatever thoſe of the one 
fide objected to the other, was taken at the rebound, and 


turned into praiſes z as injudiciouſly, as their antagoniſts be- 


fore had made them objections. 
Poets are always afraid of envy ; but ſure they have as 


much reaſon to be afraid of admiration, They are the 


Scylla and Charybdis of authors; thoſe who eſcape one, often 
fall by the other. Pefſimum genus inimicorum laudantes, ſays Ta- 
citus : and Virgil defires to wear a charm againſt thoſe who 
praiſe a poet without rule or reaſon, 


— Si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingito, ne vati noceat 


But however this contention might be carried on by the 


partizans on either fide, I cannot help thinking theſe two 


great poets were good friends, and lived on good terms, and 
in offices of ſociety with each other, It is an acknowledged 
fat, that Ben Johnſon was introduced upon the ſtage, and 
his firſt works encouraged, by Shakeſpeare, And after his 
death, that author writes, To the memory of his beloved Mr. 
William Shakeſpeare ; which ſhews as if the friendſhip had 


continued through life. I cannot for my own part find any 


thing invidious or ſparing in thoſe verſes, but wonder Mr, 


Dryden was of that opinion, He exalts him not only above 
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all his cotemporaries, but above Chaucer and Spenſer, whom 


he will not allow to be great enough to be ranked with him; 
and challenges the names of Sophocles, Euripides, and /Eſ- 


chylus, nay all Greece and Rome at once, to equal him, and 
(which is very particular) expreſly vindicates him from the 
imputation of wanting art, not enduring that all his excel- 
lencies ſhould be attributed to nature. It is remarkable too, 
that the praiſe he gives him in his Diſcoveries ſeems to pro- 
ceed from a perſonal kindneſs ; he tells us, that he loved the 


man, as well as honoured his memory; celebrates the ho- 


neſty, openneſs, and frankneſs of his temper ;z and only diſ- 
tinguiſhes, as he really ought, between the real merit of the 
author, and the filly and derogatory applauſes of the players, 
Ben Johnſon might indeed be ſparing in his commendations 
(though certainly he is not ſo in this inſtance) partly from 
his own nature, and partly from judgment. For men of 
judgment think they do any man more ſervice in praiſing 
him juſtly, than laviſhly ; I ſay, I would fain believe they 
were friends though the violence and ill-breeding of their 


followers and flatterers were enough to give riſe to the con- 


trary report. I would hope that it may be with parties, 
both in wit and ſtate, as with thoſe monſters deſcribed by the 
poets; and that their heads at leaſt may have ſomething 


human, though their bodies and tails are wild beaſts and 


ſerpents. 
As I believe that what I have SORT gave riſe to the 


opinion of Shakeſpeare's want of learning, ſo what has 
continued 1t down to us may have been the many blunders 


and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers of his works. In theſe 


editions their ignorance ſhines in almoſt every page; no- 


thing is more common than Aus tertia, Exit omnes. 
Exter three witches ſolus. Their French is as bad as their 
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Latin, both in 8 and ſpelling; their very Welſh 
is falſe, Nothing is more likely than that thoſe palpable 
blunders of Hector's quoting Ariſtotle, with others of that 


groſs kind, ſprung from the ſame root; it not being at all 


credible that theſe could be the errors of any man who had 
the leaſt tincture of a ſchool, or the leaſt converſation with 
fuch as had. Ben Johnſon (whom they will not think par- 
tial to him) allows him at leaſt to have had ſome Latin; which 
is utterly inconſiſtent with miſtakes like theſe. Nay the 
conſtant blunders in proper names of perſons and places, ars 
ſuch as muſt have proceeded from a man, who had not ſo 
much as read any hiſtory, in any languge : ſo could not be 
Shakeſpeare's. | 

I ſhall now lay before the reader ſome of thoſe almoſt in- 
numerable errors, which have ariſen from one ſource, the 
ignorance of the players, both as his actors, and as his edi- 
dors, When the nature and kinds of theſe are enumerated 
and conſidered, I dare to ſay that not Shakeſpeare only, 


but Ariſtotle or Cicero, had their works undergone the 


fame fate, might have appeared to want ſenſe as well as 
learning. 

It is not certain that any one of his plays was oubliſhed by 
himſelf, During the time of his employment in the theatre, 
ſeveral of his pieces were printed ſeparately in quarto. What 
makes me think that moſt of theſe were not publiſhed by 
him, is the exceſſive careleſſneſs of the preſs : every page is 
ſo ſcandalouſly falſe ſpelled, and almoſt all the learned or un- 


_ uſual words ſo intolerably mangled, that it's plain there ei- 


ther was no corrector to the preſs at all, or one totally illi- 
terate, If any were ſuperviſed by himſelf, I ſhould fancy 
the two parts of Henry the IVth and Midſummer Night's 
Dream might have been ſo; becauſe I find no other printed 
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with any exactneſs; and (contrary to the reſt) there is very 
little variations in all the ſubſequent editions of them, 


There are extant two prefaces, to the firſt quarto edition of 


Troitus and Creflida in 1609, and to that of Othello; by 
which it appears, that the firſt was publiſhed without his 
knowledge or conſent, and even before it was acted, ſo late 
as ſeven or eight years before he died: and that the 1:tter 
was not printed *till after his death. The whole number of 


genuine plays which we have been able to find printed in his 


life-time, amounts but to eleven, And of ſome of theſe, 
we meet with two or more editions by different printers, each 
of which has whole heaps of traſh different from the other 
which I ſhould fancy was occaſioned by their being taken from 
different copies, belonging to different play-houſes, 


The folio edition (in which all the plays we now receive 


as his, were firſt collected) was publiſhed by two players, 
Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſeven years after his de- 
ceaſe. They declare, that all the other editions were ſtolen 
and ſurreptitious, and affirm theirs to be purged from the 
errors of the former, This is true as to the literal errors, 
and no other; for in all reſpeQs elſe it is far worſe than the 
quartos. | 

Firſt, becauſe the additions of trifling and bombaſt paſſages 
are in this edition far more numerous, For whatever had 


deen added, fince thoſe quartos, by the actors, or had ftolen 


from their mouths into the written parts, were from thence 
conveyed into the printed text, and all ſtand charged upon 
the anthcr. He himſelf complained of this uſage in Ham- 
let, where he wiſhes that thoſe 2vho play the clowns would ſpeak 
no more than is ſet dewon for them. (Act III. ſcene 4.) But as 
a proof that he couli not eſcape it, in the old editions of 
Romeo and Juliet, there is no hint of a great number of 
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the mean conceits and ribaldries now to be found there, In 
others, the low ſcenes of mobs, plebeians and clowns, are 
vaſtly thorter than at preſent : and I have ſeen one in parti- 


i | cular (which ſeems to have belonged to the play-houſe, by 
having the parts divided with lines, and the actors names in 
the margin) where ſeveral of thoſe very paſſages were 


added in a written hand, which are fince to be found in the 
folio. 


In the next place, a number of beautiful paſſages which 


are extant in the firſt ſingle editions, are omitted in this: as 
it ſeems without any other reaſon, than their willingneſs to 
ſhort-n ſome ſcenes : theſe men (as it was ſaid of Procruſtes) 


either lopping or ſtretching an author, to make him juſt fit 


for their ſtage. 

This edition is ſaid to be printed from the original copies; 
I believe they meant thoſe which had lain ever ſince the 
author's days in the play-houſe, and had from time to time 


been cut, or added to, arbitrarily. It appears that this edi- 


tion, as well as the quartos, was printed (at leaſt partly) 
from no better copies than the prompter's book, or piecemeal 
parts written out for the uſe of the actors: for in ſome 
places their very (1) names are through careleſſneſs ſet 
down inſtead of the f erſonæ dramatis: and in others the notes 
of direction to the proferty-men for their moveables, and to the 
players for their entries, are inſerted into the text, through the 


* ignorance of the tranſcribers. 
The plays not having been before ſo much as diſtinguiſbed | 


by acts and ſcenes, they are in * edition divided according 


(1) Much Ado about Nothing. Act Il. Enter Prince Leomato, Claus 
din, art Fack Wilſon, inſtead of Balthaſar. And in act IV. Cozvley 
and Kemb, conſtantly through a whole _ — Edit, fol. of 162 3» 
and 16 - a | 
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as they played them; often where there is no pauſe in the 1 


action, or where they thought fit to make a breach in it, for 


the ſake of muſic, maſques, or monſters. 


Sometimes the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled back- 


Ward and forward; a thing which could no otherwiſe hap- 


pen, but by their being taken from ſeparate and piece- meal 
written parts. 

Many verſes are omitted entirely, and others tranſpoſed) 
from whence invincible obſcurities have ariſen, paſt the gueſs 


of any commentator to clear up, but juſt where the acci- Þ* 


dental glimpſe of an old edition enlightens us. 


Some characters were confounded and mixed, or two put 


into one, for want of a competent number of actors. Thus 
in the quarto edition of Midſummer Night's Dream, Act V, 
Shakeſpeare introduces a kind of maſter of the revels 
called Philoſtrate : all whoſe part is given to another cha- 
racer (that of Egeus) in the ſubſequent editions: fo alſo 
in Hamlet and King Lear, This too makes it probable 
that the prompter's books were what they called the origi- 
nal copies. 

From liberties of this kind, many ſpeeches alſo were put 
into the mouths of wrong perſons, where the author now 
ſeems chargeable with making them ſpeak out of character: 
or ſometimes perhaps for no better reaſon, than that a go- 
verning player, to have the mouthing of- ſome favourite 
ſpeech himſelf, would ſnatch it 2 the unworthy lips of 
an underling. 

Proſe from verſe they did not b and they accordinęly 
printed one for the other throughout the volume. 

Having been forced to ſay ſo much of the players, I think 
I ought in juſtice to remark, that the judgment, as well as 
condition, of that claſs of people was then far inferior te 
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what it is in our days. As then the playhouſes were inns. 


: and taverns (the Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the For- 
tune, &c.) ſo the top of the profeſſion were then mere 
| players, not gentlemen of the ſtage : they were led into the 


buttery by the ſteward, not placed at the lord's table, or lady's 


toilette: and conſequently were entirely deprived of thoſe ad- 
voantages they now enjoy, in the converſation of our nobility, 


and an intimacy (not to ſay tenderneſs) with people of the 
firſt condition, 

From what has been ſaid, there can be no queſtion but 
had Shakeſpeare publiſhed his works himſelf (eſpecially in 
his latter time, and after his retreat from the ſtage) we 


1 | ſhould not only be certain which are genuine, but ſhould find 


in thoſe that are, the errors leſſened by ſome thouſands, If 
I may judge from all the diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſtyle, 


and his manner of thinking and writing, I make no doubt 
to declare that thoſe wretched plays, Pericles, Locrine, Sir 


John Oldcaſtle, Vorkſhire Tragedy, Lord Cromwell, the 
Puritan, and London Prodigal, cannot be admitted as his. 


And I ſhould conjecture of ſome of the others, (particularly 
Love's Labour's Loſt, the Winter's Tale, and Titus Andronicus) 
that only ſome characters, fingle ſcenes, or perhaps a few 
particular paſſages, were of his hand. It is very probable 
what occaſioned ſome plays to be ſuppoſed Shakeſpeare's was 
only this, that they were pieces produced by unknown au- 
thors, or fitted up for the theatre while it was under his ad- 
miniſtration 3 and no owner claiming them, they were ad- 
judged to him, as they give ſtrays to the lord of the manor : 
a miſtake which (one may alſo obſerve) it was not for the 
intereſt of the houſe to remove. Yet the players themſelves, 
Heminges and Condell, afterwards did Shakeſpeare the juſtice 
to reject thoſe eight plays in their edition, though they werg 
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Iuxvi Mr. POPEs PREFACE. 


then printed in his name, in every body's hands, and acted 1 
with ſome applauſe (as we learn from what Ben Johnſon 
ſays of Pericles in his Ode on the New Inn.) That Titus 


Andronicus is one of this claſs, I am the rather induced to 
believe, by finding the ſame author cpenly expreſs his con- 
tempt of it in the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, in the 
year 1614, when Shakeſpeare was yet lwing. And there is 
no better authority for theſe latter ſort, than for the former, 
which were equally publiſhed in his hfe-time, 

If we give into this opinion, how many low and vicious 
parts and paſſages might no longer reflect upon this great ge- 
nius, but appear unworthily charged u, on him? And even 
in thoſe which are really his, how many faults may have 
been unjuſtly laid to his account from arbitrary additions, 
expunctions, tranipufitions of ſcenes and lines, confuſion of 
characters and perſons, wrong application of ſpeeches, cor- 
ruptions of innumerable paſſages by the ignorance, and wrong 
corrections of them again, by the impertinence of his firſt 
editors? From one or other of theſe conſiderations, I am 
verily perſuaded, that the greateſt and the groſſeſt part of 
what are thought his errors would vaniſh, and leave his ha- 
racter in a light very different from that diſadvantageous one 
in which it now appears to us. | 

This is the ſtate in which Shakeſpeare* 8 writings lie at 
preſent; for fince the abovementionea folio edition, all the 
reſt have implicitly followed it, without having recour e to 
any of the former, or making the compari on between them. 
It is impoſſible to repair the injuries already done him; too 


much tire has elapſed, and the materials are too few, In 


what I have done 1 have rather given a proof of my willing- 
neſs and deſire, than of my ability, to do him juſtice, I 
have diſcharged the dull duty of an editor, to my beſt judg- 
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ment, with more labour than I expect thanks, with a reli- 


| gious abhorrence of all innovation, and without any indul- 


gence to my private ſenſe or conjecture. The method taken 
in this edition will ſhew itſelt, The various readings are 


fairly put in the margin, ſo that every one may compare 
them; and thoſe I have preferred into the text are conſtantly 


ex fide calicum, upon authority. The alterations or additions 


which Shakeſpeare himſelf made, are taken notice of as 


they occur. Some ſuſpected paſſages whi h are exceſſively 


bad, (and which ſeem interpolations by being ſo inſerted 


that one can entirely omit them without any chaſm, or de- 
ficieice in the context) are degraded to the bottom of the 
page, with an aſteriſk referring to-the places of their inſer- 
tion, The ſcenes are marked ſo diſtinctly, that every re- 
moval of place is ſpecified ; which is more neceſſary in this 
author than any other, ſince he ſhifts them more frequently: 
and ſometimes without attending to this particular, the reader 
would have met with obſcurities. I he more obſelete or un- 
uſual words are explained. Some of the moſt ſhining paſ- 
ſages are diſtinguiſhed by commas in the margin; and where 
the beauty lay not in particulars but in the whole, a ſtar is 
prefixed to the ſcene, This ſeems to me a ſhorter and leſs 
oſtentatious method of performing the better half of criti- 
ciſm (namely the pointing out an author's excellencies) than 
to fill a whole paper with citations of fine paſſages, with ge- 
neral applauſes, or empty exclamations at the tail of them. There 
is alſo ſubjoined a catalogue of thoſe firſt editions by which 
the greater part of the various rea ings and of the corrected 
paſſages are authoriſed, (moſt of which are ſuch as carry 
their own evidence along with them.) Theſe editions now 
hold the place of originals, and are the only materials left 
to repair the deficiencies or reſtore the corrupted ſenſe of the 
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author: I can only wiſh, that a greater number of them | 
a greater were ever publiſhed) may yet be found, by a ſearch BY 
more ſucceſsful than mine, for the better accompliſhment oſ 5 3 
this end, 14 
I will conclude by ſaying of Shakeſpeare, that with all Þ* 
his faults, and with all the irregularity of his drama, one, 
may look upon his works, in compariſon of thoſe that ar: |? 
more finiſhed and regular, as upon an ancient majeſtick piece 
of Gothick architecture, compared with a neat modern * 
building: the latter is more elegant and glaring, but the 
former is more ſtrong and more ſolemn, It muſt be allowed, 
that in one of theſe there are materials enough to make 
many of the other. It has much the greater variety, and 
much the nobler apartments, though we are often conductei 
to them by dark, odd, and uncouth paſſages. Nor does the 
whole fail to ſtrike us with greater reverence, though many 
of the parts are childiſh, ill-placed, and unequal to its 
- grandeur. 
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HE attempt to write on Shakeſpeare is like going 
1 into a large, a ſpacious, and a ſplendid dome thro? the 
conveyance of a narrow and obſcure entry, A glare of light 
ſuddenly breaks upon you beyond what the avenue at firſt 
promis'd : and a thouſand beauties of genius and character, 
like ſo many gaudy apartments pouring at once upon the eye, 
diffuſe and throw themſelves out to the mind. The proſpect 
is too wide to come within the compaſs of a fingle view : 
Tis a gay confuſion of pleaſing objects, too various to be 
enjoyed but in a general admiration ; and they muſt be ſepa- 
rated, and ey'd diſtinctly, in order to give the proper enter- 
tainment, | 
And as in great piles of building, ſome parts are often 
finiſh'd up to hit the taſte of the Connoifſeur ; others more 


_ negligently put together, to ſtrike the fancy of a common 


and unlearned beholder : Some parts are made ftupendouſly 
magnificent and grand, to ſurprize with the vaſt deſign and 
execution of the architect; others are contraQed, to amuſe 
you with his neatneſs and elegance in little. So, in Shake- 
ſpeare, we may find rraits that will ſtand the teſt of the ſe- 
vereſt judgment; and ſtrokes as careleſly hit off, to the level 
of the more ordinary capacities: Som deſcriptions rais'd to 
that pitch of grandeur, as to aftoniſh you with the compaſs 
and elevation of his thought : and others copying nature 
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within ſo narrow, ſo confined a circle, as if the author; 
talent lay only at drawing in miniature. 

In how many points of light muſt we be obliged to gaze 
at this great poet! In how many branches of excellence to 
confider, and admire him ! Whether we view him on the 
fide of art or nature, he ought equally to engage our atten- 
tion: Whether we reſpect the force and greatneſs of his 
genius, the extent of his knowledge ard reading, the power 
and addreſs with which he throws out and applies either 
nature, or learning, there is ample ſcope both for our won- 
der and pleaſure, If his diction, and the cloathing of his 
thoughts attract us, how much more muſt we be charm'd 
with the richneſs, and variety, of his images and ideas ! If 
his images and ideas ſteal into our ſouls, and ſtrike upon our 


fancy, how much are they impiov'd in price, when we come 


to reflect with what propriety and juſtneſs they are apply'd 
to character! If we look into his characters, and how they 
are furniſh'd and proportion'd to the employment he cuts out 
for them, how are we taken up with the maſtery of his por. 


traits! What draughts of nature! What variety of originals, 


and how differing each from the other! How are they 
dreſs'd from the ftores of his own luxurious imagination ; 
without being the apes of mode, or borrowing from any 
foreign wardrobe! Each of them are the ſtandards of faſhion 


for themſelves : Like Gentlemen that are above the directi- 
on of their Tailors, and can adorn themſelves without the 


aid of imitation. If other poets draw more than one fool 
or coxcomb, there is the ſame reſemblance in them, as in 


that painter's draughts, who was only happy at forming a 


roſe : You find them all younger brothers cf the ſame family, 
and all of them have a pretence to give the ſame creſt : But 


Shakeſpeare's clowns and fops come all of a different houſe: 
They are no farther allied to one another than as man to 
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man, members of the ſame ſpecies: But as different in 
features and lineaments of character, as we are from one 
another in face, or complexion, But I am unawares lanch- 
ing into his character as a writer, before I have ſaid what I 
intended of him as a private member of the republic. 

Mr. Rowe has very juſtly obſerv'd, that people are fond 
of diſcovering any little perſonal ſtory of the great men of 
antiquity ; and that the common accidents of their lives na- 
turally become the ſubject of our critical enquiries : That 
however trifling ſuch a curioſity at the firſt view may appear, 
yet, as for what relates to men of letters, the knowledge of 
an author may, perhaps, ſometimes condute to the better 
underftanding his works: And, indeed, this author's works, 
from the bad treatment he has met with from copyiſts and 
editors, have ſo long wanted a comment, that one would 
zealouſly embrace every method of information, that could 
contribute to recover them from the injuries with which 
they have fo long lain o'erwhelm'd. 4 

Tis certain, that if we have firſt admir'd the man in his 
writings, his caſe is ſo circumſtanc'd, that we muſt naturally 
admire the writings in the man: That if we go back to 
take a view of his education, and the employment in life 
which fortune had cut out for him, we ſhall retain the 
ſtronger ideas of his extenſive genius, | | | 

His father, we are told, was a conſiderable dealer in 
wool; but having no fewer than ten children, of whom our 


Sdbakeſpeare was the eldeſt, the beſt education he could af- 
ford him was no better than to qualify him for his own bufi- 


neſs and employment. I cannot affirm with any certainty 
how long his father liv'd ; but I take him to be the ſame 


Mr. John Shakeſpeare who was living in the year 1599, 


and who then, in honour of his ſon, took out an extract of 
Vor. I. | f 
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his family-arms from the herald's office; by which it ap. 
pears, that he had been officer and Bailiff of Stratford upon 
Avon in Warwickſhire; and that he enjoy'd ſome hereditary 
lands and tenements, the reward of his great grandfather' 

faithful and approved ſervice to king Henry VII. 
Be this as it will, our Sheakſpeare, it ſeems, was bred 
5 for ſome time at a Free- ſchool; the very Free- ſchool, I pre. 
ſume, founded at Stratford : Where, we are told, he ac- 
quired what Latin he was mafter of: But, that his father 
being oblig'd, thro' narrowneſs of circumſtance, to withdraw 
him too ſoon from thence, he was thereby unhappily pre. 
vented from making any proficiency in the dead languages: 
A point, that will deſerve ſome little diſcuſſion in the ſequel 

of this diſſertation. | 

How long he continued in his father's way of buſineſs, 
either as an aſſiſtant to him, or on his own proper account, | 
no notices are left to inform us : Nor have I been able to | 
learn preciſely at what period of life he quitted his native 
Stratford, and began his acquaintance with London and the : 
ſtage. | 
In order to ſettle in the world after a family-manner, he ! 
thought fit, Mr. Rowe acquaints us, to marry while he was | 
= | 
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yet very young. It is certain, he did fo : Pbr by the monu- 
ment, in Stratford church, erected to the memory of his 
daughter Suſanna, the wife of John Hall, Gentleman, it e 
appears, that ſhe died on the ad day of July, in the year 1649, 0 0 
aged 66. So that the was born in 1583, when her father p 
could not be full 19 years old; who was himſelf born in q 
the year 1564. Nor was ſhe his eldeft child, for he had anc- WR #: 
ther daughter, Judith, who was born before her, and who WE h. 
was married to one Mr,-Thomas Quiney. So that Shake- JW le 
| Ypeare muſt have entred into wedlock * that time he as at 
turn'd of ſeventeen years. 5 
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Whether the force of inclination merely, or ſome Sa- 


curring circumſtances of convenience in the match, prompted 
him to marry ſo early, is not eaſy to be determin'd at this 


diſtance : But 'tis probable, a view of intereſt might partly 
ſway his conduct in this point: For he married the daughter 
of one Hathaway, a ſubſtantial yoeman in his neighbour- 
hood, and ſhe had the ſtart of him in age no leſs than eight 
years, She ſurviv'd him notwithſtanding, ſeven ſeaſons, 
and dy'd that very year in which the players publiſh'd the 
firſt edition of his works in folio, anno dom. 1623, at the 
age of 67 years, as we likewiſe learn from her monument in 


Stratford- church. 
How long he continued in this kind of ſettlement upon 


his own native ſpot, is not more eaſily to be determin'd. But 


5 if the tradition be true, of that extravagance which forc'd 
dim both to quit his country and way of living; to wit, his 
being engag d, with a knot of young deer: ſtealers, to rob the 


park of Sir Thomas Lucy of Cherlecot near Stratford: The 


enterprize ſavours ſo much of youth and levity, we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe it was before he could write full man. 
Beſides, conſidering he has left us ſix and thirty plays, at 
leaſt, avow'd to be genuine; and conſidering too, that he 
had retir'd from the ſtage, to ſpend the latter part of his 
days at his own native Stratford; the interval of time, ne- 
= ceffarily required for the finiſhing ſo many dramatic pieces, 
& obliges us to ſuppoſe he threw himſelf very early upon the 


play-houſe, And as he could, probably, contract no ac- 


quaintance with the drama, while he was driving on the af- 
fair of wool at home; ſome time mutt be loſt, even after 


he had commenc'd player, before he could attain know- 


© ledge enough in the ſcience to GY himſelf for "IE 
author. 
f2 
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It has been obſerv'd by Mr. Rowe, that, amongſt other 
extravagancies which our author has given to his Sir John 
Falſtaffe, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, he has made him 
a deer-ftealer ; and that he might at the ſame time remember 
his Warwickſhire proſecutor, under the name of Juſtice 
Shallow, he has given him very near the fame coat of arms, 
which Dugdale, in his antiquities of that county, deſcribes 
for a family there. There are two coats, I obſerve, in Dug- 
dale, where three filver fiſhes are borne in the name of Lucy; 
and another coat, to the monument of Thomas Lucy, ſon 
of Sir William Lucy, in which are quarter'd in four ſeveral 
diviſions, twelve little fiſhes, three in each diviſion, proba- 
bly Luces. This very coat, indeed, ſeems alluded to in 
Shallow's giving the dozex white Luces, and in Slender ſay- 
ing be may quarter. When I confider the exceeding candour 
and good-nature of our author, (which inclin'd all the 
gentler part of the world to love him; as the power of his 
wit obliged the men of the moſt delicate knowledge and po- 
lite learning to admire him ;) and that he ſhould th ow this 
humorous piece of ſatire at his proſecutor, at leaſt twenty 
years after the provocation given; I am confidently per- 
ſuaded it muſt be owing to an unforgiving rancour on the 
proſecutor's fide: And if this was the caſe, it were pity but 
the diſgrace of ſuch an inveteracy ſhould remain as a laſting 
reproach, and Shallow ſtand as a mark of ridicule to ſtigma- 
tize bis malice, 
It is ſaid our author ſpent ſome years before his death, in 
eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of bis friends, at his 
native Stratford. I could never pick up any certain intelli- 
gence, when he relinquiſh'd the ſtage. I know, it has been 
miſtakenly thought by ſome, that Spenſer's Thalia, in his 
rears of bis Muſes, where ſhe laments the loſs of her Willy 
in the comic ſcene, has been apply'd to our author's quitting 
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the ſtage, But Spencer himſelf, 'tis well known, quitted 
the ſtage of life in the year 1598; and, five years after this, 
we find Shakeſpeare's name among the actors in Ben John- 
ſon's Sejanus, which firſt made its appearance in the 
year 1603, Nor, ſurely, could he then have any thoughts 
of retiring, ſince, that very year, a licence under the privy- 
ſeal was granted by K. James I. to him and Fletcher, Bur- 
bage, Phillippes, Hemings, Condel, &c. authorizing them 
to exerciſe the art of playing comedies, tragedies, &c. as 
well at their uſual houſe called the Globe on the other fide 
of the water, as in any other parts of the kingdom, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure: (A copy of which licence is pre- 
ſery'd in Rymer's Fadera.) Again, tis certain, that 
Shakeſpeare did not exhibit his Macbeth, till after the 
union was brought about, and till after K, James I. had 
begun to touch for the Evil : For 'tis plain, he has inſerted 
compliments, on both thoſe accounts, upon his royal maſter 
in that tragedy. Nor, indeed, could the number of the dra- 
matic pieces, he produced, admit of his retiring near ſo 
early as that period, So that what Spenſer there ſays, if it 
relate at all to Shakeſpeare, muſt hint at ſome occafional 
receſs he made for a time upon a diſguſt taken; Or the 
Willy, there mention'd, muſt relate to ſome other fayourite 
poet. I believe, we may ſafely determine that he had not 
quitted in the year 1610. For in his Tempeſt, our author 
makes mention of the Bermuda iſlands, which were unknown 
to the Engliſh, till, in 1609, Sir John Summers made a 


voyage to North-America, and diſcover'd them: And after- 


wards invited ſome of his countrymen to ſettle a plantation 
there, That he became the private Gentleman, at leaſt 
three years before his deceaſe, is pretty obvious from another 
circumſtance: I mean, from that remarkable and well- 
known ſtory, which Mr, Rowe has given us of our author's 
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Intimacy with Mr. John Combe, an old Gentleman noted 
thereabouts for his wealth and uſury: And upon whom 
Shakeſpeare made-the following facetious epitaph, 


Ten in the bundred lies here ingrav d, 

*Tis a bundred to ten bis foul is nat ſavd; 

F any man aſk obo lies in this tomb, 

Ob ! ob ! guctb the Devil, tis my John-a-Combe. 


This farcaſtical piece of wit was, at the Gentleman's own 
requeſt, thrown out extemporally in his company. And this 
Mr. John Combe I take to be the ſame, who, by Dugdale in 
his antiquities of Warwickſhire, is ſaid to have dy'd in the 
year 1614, and for whom at the upper end of the cuire, cf 
the guild of the Holy Croſs at Stratford, a fair monument is 
erected, having a ftatue thereon cut in alabafter, and in a 
gown, with this epitaph. „Here lyeth interr'd the body 
« of John Combe, eſq; who dy'd the roth of July, 1614. 
« who bequeathed ſeveral annual charities to the pariſh of 
« Stratford, and 100 J. to be lent to fifteen poor tradeſmen 
« from three years to three years, changing the parties every 
« third year, at the rate of fifty ſhillings per annum, the 
c increaſe to be diſtributed to the almes-poor there.“ 
The donation has all the air of a rich and ſagacious uſurer, 

Shakeſpeare himſelf did not ſurvive Mr, Combe long, 
for he dy'd in the year 1616, the 53d of his age. He lies 
buried on the north fide of the chancel in the great church 
at Stratford; where a monument, decent enough for the 
time, is erected to him, and plac'd againſt the wall. He is 
repreſented under an arch in a fitting poſture, a cvſhion 
ſpread before him, with a pen in his right hand, ard his left 
| reſted on a ſcrowl of paper. The Latin diftich, which is 
placed under the cuſhion, has been given us by Mr. Pope, 
or his graver, in this manner. 
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INGENTIO Pylium, Genio mer Arte —— 
Terra tegit, Populus mœret, Olympus habet | « 


I confeſs, I don't conceive the difference between Ingenio 
and Genio in the firſt verſe, They ſeem to me intirely ſy- 
nonymous terms; nor was the Pylian Sage Neſtor celebrated 
for his ingenuity, but for an experience and judgment owing 
to his long age. Dugdale, in his antiquities of Warwick - 
ſhire, has copied this diſtich with a diſtinction which Mr. 
Rowe has follow'd, and which certainly reſtores us the true 
meaning of the epitaph. 


FUDICTIO Pylum, Genio Socratem, &c. 


In 1614, the greater part of the town of Stratford was 
conſumed by fire ; but our Shakeſpeare's houſe, among ſome 
others, eſcap'd the flames. This houſe was firſt built by 
Fir Hugh Clopton, a younger brother of an ancient family in 
' dat neighbourhood, who took their name from the manor 


. of Clopton. Sir Hugh was Sheriff of London in the reign 
| of Richard III. and Lord Mayor in the reign of king 
: Henry VII. To this Gentleman the town of Stratford is : 
-.  -indebted for the fine ftone-bridge, conſiſting of fourteen 
2 arches, which at an extraordinary expence he built over the 
| Avon, together with a cauſe-way running at the weſt-end 
5 thereof; as alſo for rebuilding the chapel adjoining to his 
i houſe, 5 the croſs-iſle in the church there. It is remark- 
, able of him, that, tho? he liv'd and dy'd a bachelor, among 


a the other extenſive charities which he left both to the city of 
g London and town of Stratford, he bequeath'd conſiderable 
. | legacies for the marrriage of poor maidens of good name and 
1 | fame both in London and at Stratford. Notwithſtanding 
which large donations in his life, and bequeſts at his death, 
as he had purchaſed the manor of Clopton, and all the eſtate 
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of the family, ſo he left the ſame again to his elder brother's 
fn with a very great addition: (A proof, how well benef- 
cence and economy may walk hand in hand in wiſe fami- 
lies:) Good part of which eftate is yet in the poſſeſſion of 
Edward Clopton, eſq ; and Sir Hugh Clopton, knt. lineally 
deſcended from the elder brother of the firſt Sir Hugh: 
Who particularly bequeathed to his nephew, by his will, his 
houſe, by the name of his Great-Houſe in Stratford. 
The eſtate had now been ſold out of the Clopton family 
for above a century, at the time when Shakeſpeare became 
the purchaſer : Who, having repair'd and modell'd it to his 
own mind, chang'd the name to New-place; which the 
manſion-houſe, ſince erected upon the ſame ſpot, at this day 
retains. The houſe and lands, which attended it, conti- 
nued in Shakeſpeare's deſcendants to the time of the Reſto- 
ration: When they were repurchaſed y the Clopton family, 
and the manſion now belongs to Sir Hugh Clopton, knt, 
To the favour of this worthy Gentleman I owe the know- 
ledge of one particular, in honour of our poet's once dwel- 
ling-houſe, of which, I preſume, Mr. Rows never was ap- 
priz d. When the civil war raged in England, and K. 
Charles the Firſt's queen was driven by the neceſſity of af. 
fairs to make a receſs in Warwickſhire, the kept her court 
for three weeks in New-place, We may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
it wen the beſt private houſe in the town; and her Majeſty 
preferr'd it to the College, which was in the poſſeſſion of 
the Combe-family, who did not. ſo ſtrongly favour the 
King's party. 
How much our author employ'd himſelf in poetry, after 
his retirement from the ſtage, does not ſo evidently appear: 
Very few poſthumous ſketches of his pen have been recover'd 
to aſcertiin that point. We have been told, indeed, in 
print, but not till very lately that two large <lfs 
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full of this great man's looſe papers and manuſcripts, in the 
hands of an ignorant baker of Warwick, (who married one 
of the deſcendants from our Shakeſpeare) were careleſly ſcat- 
ter'd and thrown about, as garret-lumber, and litter, to the 
particular. knowledge of the late Sir William Biſhop, till 
they were all conſumed in the general fire and deſtruction of 
that town, | I cannot help being a little apt to diſtruſt the 
authority of this tradition; becauſe his wife ſurviv'd him 
ſeven years, and as his favourite daughter Suſanna ſurviv'd 
her twenty-ſix years, tis very improbable, they ſhould ſuffer 
ſuch a treaſure to be remov d, and tranſlated into a remoter 
branch of the family, without a ſcrutiny firſt made into the 
value of it. This, I ſay, inclines me to diſtruſt the autho- 
rity of the relation: But, notwithſtanding ſuch an apparent 
improbabiliry, if we really loſt ſuch a treaſure, by whatever 
fatality or caprice of fortune they came into ſuch ignorant 
and neglectful hands, I agree with the N the misfor- 
tune is wholly irreparable. 

To theſe particulars, which regard his WE Ye and private 
life, ſome few more are to be-glean'd from Mr. Rowe's ac- 
count of his life and writings : Let us now take a ſhort view 
of him in his publick capacity, as a writer: And, from 
thence, the tranfition will be eaſy to the ſtate in "which his 
writings' have been handed down to us, 

No age perhaps, can produce an author more various from 
himſelf, than Shakeſpeare: has been univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be. The diverſity in ftile, and other parts of com- 
poſition, ſo obvious in him, 1s as variouſly to be accounted 
for, His education, we find, was at beſt but begun : And 
he ſtarted early into a ſcience from the force of genius, un- 
equally affiſted 'by acquir'd improvements. His fire, ſpirit, 
and exuberance of imagination gave an impetuoſity to his 


pen: His ideas how's fro. him in a ſtream rapid, but not 
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turbulent; copious, but not ever over-bearing its ſhores, 
The eaſe and ſweetneſs of his temper might not a little con. 
tribute to his facility in writing : As his employment, as a 


player, gave him an advantage and habit of fancying himſelf 


the very character he meant to delineate. He uſed the helps 
of his function in forming himſelf to create and expreſs that 
ſublime, which other actors can only copy, and throw out, 
in action and graceful attitude. But Nullum fine Venia pla- 
cui Tngenium, ſays Seneca. The genius, that gives us the 
greateſt pleaſure, ſometimes ftands in need of our indulgence, 
Whenever this happens with regard to Shakeſpeare I would 
willingly impute it to a vice of his times. We ſee complai. 


ſance enough, in our days, paid to a bad tafte. So that his 


clinches, falſe wit, and deſcending beneath himſelf, may 
have proceeded from a deference paid to the then reigning 
darbariſm. 

I have not thought it out of my province, W oe- 
4 offered, to take notice of ſome of our poet's grand 
touches of nature : Some, that do not appear fuperficially 
fuch ; but in which he ſeems the moſt deeply inſtructed; 
and to which, no doubt, he has ſo much ow'd that happy 
preſervation of his characters, for which he is juſtly cele- 
drated. Great genius's, like his, naturally unambitious, 
are ſatisfy'd to conceal their art in theſe points. Tis the 
foible of -your worſer poets to make a parade and oftentation 
of that little ſcience they havez and to throw it out in 
the moſt ambitious colours. And whenever a writer of 
this claſs ſhall attempt to copy theſe artful concealments of 


our author, and fhall either think them eaſy, or prac- 


tiſed by a writer for his eaſe, he will ſoon be convinced of 
his miſtake by the difficulty of reaching the imitation of 
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Speret idem, ſudet lbb, ere laboret, 
Auſus idem: | 


Indeed, to point out, and exclaim upon, all the beauties 
of Shakeſpeare, as they come ſingly in review, would be as 
inſipid, as endleſs z as tedious, as unneceſſary : But the ex- 
planation of thoſe beauties, that are leſs obvious to common 
readers, and whoſe illuftration depends on the rules of juſt 
criticiſm, and an exact knowledge of human life, ſhould de- 
ſervedly have a ſhare in a general critic upon the author, 
But, to paſs over at once to another ſubject : 

It has been allow'd on all hands, how far our author was 
indebted to nature; it is not ſo well agreed, how much he 
ow'd to languages and acquir'd learning. The decifions on 
this ſubject were certainly ſet on foot by the hint from Ben, 
Johnſon, that he had ſmall Latin and leſs Greek : And from 
this tradition, as it were, Mr, Rowe has thought fit pe- 
remptorily to declare, that, “ It is without controverſy, he 
© had no knowledge of the writings of the ancient poets, 
« for that in his works we find no traces of any thing which 
« looks like an imitation of the ancients, For the delicacy 
« of his taſte (continues be,) and the natural bent of his 
« own great genius, (equal, if not ſuperior, to ſome of the 
« beſt of theirs 3) would certainly have led him to read and 
* ſtudy them with ſo much pleaſure, that ſome of their fine 
images would naturally have inſinuated themſelves into, 
« and been mix'd with his own writings : And ſo his not 
« copying, at leaft, ſomething from them, may be an argu- 
te ment of his never having read them.” TI ſhall leave it to 
the determination of my learned readers, from the numerous 
paſſages, which I have occaſionally quoted in my notes, in 
which our poet ſeems cloſely to have imitated the claffics, 
whether Mr. Rowe's aſſertion be ſo abſolutely to be depend- 
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ed on. The reſult of the controverſy muſt certainly, either 
way, terminate to our authour's honour : How happily he 
could imitate them, if that point be allowed; or how glo- 
riouſly he could think like them, without owing any thing 
to imitation. 


Tho? I ſhould be very unwilling to allow Shakeſpeare 8 
poor a ſcholar, as many have laboured to repreſent him, yet 


I ſhall be very cautious of declaring too poſitively on the 
other fide of the queſtion : That is, with regard to my opi- 
nion of his knowledge in the dead languages. And there- 
fore the paſſages, that I occaſionally quote from the Claſſics, 
ſhall not be urged as proofs that he knowingly imitated thoſe 


originals ; but brought to ſhew how happily he has expreſs'd 


himſelf upon the fame topicks. A very learned critick of 
our own nation has declar'd, that a ſameneſs of thought and 
ſameneſs of expreſſion too, in two writers of a different age, 
can hardly happen, without a violent ſuſpicion of the latter 
copying from his predeceſſor. I ſhall not therefore run any 
great riſque of a cenſure, tho I ſhould venture to hint, that 
the reſemblances in thought and expreſſion, of our author 
and an ancient (which we ſhould allow to be imitation in the 
one, whoſe learning was not queſtion'd) may ſometimes take 
its riſe from ſtrength of memory, and thoſe impreſſions 
which he owed to the ſchool, And if we may allow a poſ- 
Gbility of this, "conſidering that, when he quitted the ſchool 
he gave into his father's profeſſion and way of living, and 
Had, tis likely, but a ſlender library of claſſical learning; 
and confidering what a number of tranſlations, romances, 
and legends, ſtarted about his time, and a little before; (moſt 
of which, tis very evident, he read ;) I think, it may eaſily 
be reconciled why he rather ſchemed his plots and charac- 
ters from theſe more latter informations, than went back to 
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thoſe fountains, for which he might entertain a fincere ve- 
neration, but to which he could not have ſo ready a re- 
courſe. = = ; : 

In touching on another part of his learning, as it relates 
to the knowledge of hiſtory and books, 1 ſhall advance ſome- 
thing, that, at firſt fight, will very much wear the appear- 
ance of a paradox. For I ſhall find it no hard matter to 
prove, that, from the groſſeſt blunders in hiſtory, we are 
not to infer his real ignorance of it: nor from a greater uſe 
of Latin words, than ever any other Engliſh author uſed, 
muſt we infer his acquaintance with that language. 

A reader of taſte may eaſily conceive, that though Shake- 
ſpeare, almoſt in every ſcene of his hiſtorical plays, com- 
mits the groſſeſt offences againſt chronology, hiſtory, and. 
ancient politicks; yet this was not through ignorance, as is 
generally ſuppoſed, but through the too powerful blaze of 
his imagination, which, when once raiſed, made all ac- 
quired knowledge vaniſh and diſappear before it, But this 
licence in him, as I have ſaid, muſt not be imputed to ig- 
norance: fince as often we may find him, when occaſion 
ſerves, reaſoning up to the truth of hiſtory, and throwing 
out ſentiments as juſtly adapted to the circumſtances of his 
ſubject, as to the dignity of his characters, or dictates of 
nature in general. | 

Then to come to his knowledge of the Latin tongue, tis 
certain, there is a ſurpriſing effuſion of Latin words made 
Engliſh, far more than in any one Engliſh author 1 have 
ſeen ; but we muſt be cautious to imagine, this was of his 
own doing. For the Engliſh tongue, in his age, began ex- 
tremely to ſuffer by an inundation of Latin: and this, to 
be lure, was occaſioned by the pedantry of thoſe two mo- 
narchs, Elizabeth and James, both great Latiniſts. For it 
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is not to be wondered at, if both the court and ſchools, equal 
flatterers of power, ſhould adapt themſelves to the royal 
taſte, 

But now I am touching the queſtion (which has been ſo 
frequently agitated, yet ſo entirely undecided) of his learn- 
ing and acquaintance with the languages; an additional 
word or two naturally falls in here upon the genius of our 
author, as compared with that of Johnſon his contemporary, 
They are confeſſedly the greateſt writers our nation could 
boaſt of in the drama. The firſt, we ſay, owed all to his 
prodigious natural genius; and the other a great deal to his 
art and learning. This, if attended to, will explain a very 
remarkable appearance in their writings. Beſides thoſe 
wonderful maſterpieces of art and genius, which each has 
given us, they are the authors of other works, very un- 
worthy of them : but with this difference, that in Johnfon's 
bad pieces we don't diſcover one trace of the author of the 
Fox and Alchymiſt : but in the wild extravagant notes of 
Shakefpeare, you every now and then encounter ſtrains that 
recognize the divine compoſer, This difference may be thus 
accounted for: Johnſon, as we ſaid before, owing all his 
excellence to his art, by which he ſometimes ftrain'd him- 
ſelf to an uncommon pitch, when at other times he unbent 
and play'd with his ſubject, having nothing then to ſupport 
him, it is no wonder he wrote ſo far beneath himſelf, But 
Shakeſpeare, indebted more largely to nature, than the 
other to acquired talents, in his moſt negligent hours could 
never fo totally diveſt himſelf of his genius, but that it 
would frequently break out with aſtoniſhing force and 
ſplendor. | 

As I have never propoſed to dilate farther on the cha- 
racter of my author, than was neceſſary to explain the na- 


* 
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ture and uſe of this edition, I ſhall proceed to conſider him 
as a genius in poſſeſſion of an everlaſting name. And how 
great that merit muſt be, which could gain it againſt all the 
diſadvantages of the horrid condition in which he has hi- 
therto appeared ! Had Homer, or any other admired author, 
firſt ſtarted into publick ſo maimed and deformed, we cannot 
determine whether they had not ſunk for ever under the ig- 


nominy of ſuch an ill appearance. The mangled condition 


of Shakeſpeare has been acknowledged by Mr. Rowe, who 
publiſhed him indeed, but neither corrected his text, nor 
collated the old copies. This gentleman had abilities, and 
ſufficient knowledge of his author, had but his induſtry been 
equal to his talents. The ſame mangled condition has been 
acknowledged too by Mr. Pope, who publiſhed him like- 
wiſe, pretended to have collated the old copies, and yet ſel- 


dom has corrected the text but to its injury, I congratulate 


with the manes of our poet, that this gentleman has been ſpar- 
ing in indulging his private ſenſe, as he phraſes it; for he 
who tampers with an author whom he does not underſtand, 
muſt do it at the expence of his ſubject. I have made it 
evident throughout my remarks, that he has frequently in- 
flicted a wound where he intended a cure. He has acted 
with regard to our author, as an editor, whom Lipſius men- 
tions, did with regard to Martial, Inventus eſt neſcio quis Popa, 


qui non vitia ejus, ſed ipſum excidit. He has attacked him 


like an unhandy ſlaugbterman; and not lopped off the errorsg 
but the poet, _ 
When this is found to be the fact, how abſurd muſt ap- 


pear the praiſes of ſuch an editor ? It ſeems a moot point, 
whether Mr. Pope has done moſt injury to Shakeſpeare as 
his editor and encomiaſt, or Mr. Rymer done him ſervice 
as his rival and cenſurer. They have both ſhewn themſelves 
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in an equal impuiſſance of ſuſpecting, or amending, the cor. 


rupted paſſages : and though it be neither prudence to cen- 
ſure, or commend, what one does not underſtand, yet if a 
man muſt do one when he plays the critick, the latter is the 
more ridiculous office: and by that Shakeſpeare ſuffers mot, 
For the natural veneration which we have for him, makes 
us apt to ſwallow whatever is given us as his, and ſet off 
with encomiums; and hence we quit all ſuſpicions of depra. 
vity : on the contrary, the cenſure of ſo divine an author 


ſets us upon his defence; and this produces an exact ſcru- 
tiny and examination, which ends in finding out and diſcri- 


minating the true from the ſpurious. 

It is not with any ſecret pleaſure that I fo frequently ani- 
mad vert on Mr. Pope as a critick ; but there are provocati- 
ons which a man can never quite forget. His libels have 
been thrown out with ſo much inveteracy, that, not to dif. 
pute whether they u come from a Chriſtian, they leave it 
a queſtion whether they cau/d come from a man. I ſhould 
be loth to doubt, as Quintus Serenus did in à like caſe, 


Stve homo, ſeu fimilis turpiſſima beſtia nobis, 
Vulnera dente dedit. 


The indignation, perhaps, for being repreſented a bleck- 
bead, may be as ſtrong in us as it is in the ladies for a re- 
flexion on their beauties. It is certain, I am indebted to him 
for ſome flagrant civilities; and I ſhall willingly devote a part 
of my lite to the honeſt endeavour of quitting ſcores : with 
this exception, however, that I will not return thoſe civili. 


ties in his peculiar ſtrain, but confine myſelf, at leaſt, to the 
limits of common decency. I ſhall ever think it better to want 


wit, than to want bumanity : and impartial poſterity may, 
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But, to return to my ſubject, which now calls upon me 
to enquire into thoſe cauſes, to which the depravations of 
my author may readily be afigned. We are to conſider him 
as a writer, of whom no authentic manuſcript was left ex- 
tant; as a writer, whoſe pieces were di ſperſedly performed 
on the ſeveral ſtages then in being. And it was the cuſtom 
of thoſe days for the poets to take a price of the players for 
the pieces they from time to time furniſhed ; and thereupon 
it was ſuppoſed, they had no farther right to print them 
without the conſent of the players, As it was the intereſt of 
the companics to keep their plays unpubliſhed, when any one 
ſucceeded, there was a conteſt betwixt the curioſity of the 
town, who defired to ſee it in print, and the policy of the 
ſtagers, who withed to ſecrete it within their own walls. 
Hence many pieces were taken down in ſhort-hand, and im- 
perfectly copica by ear, from a repreſentation : others were 
printed from piece-meal parts ſurreptitiouſly obtained from 
the theatres, uncorre&, and without the poet's knowledge. 
To ſome of theſe cauſes we owe the train of blemiſhes, that 
detorm thoſe pieces which ftole fingly into the world in our 
author's life-time, th | | 

There are ſtill other reaſons, which may be fuppoſed to 
have affected the whole ſet. When the players took upon 
them to publiſh his. works intire, every theatre was ran- 
facked to ſupply the copy; and parts collected, which had 
gone through as many changes as performers, either from 
mutilations or additions made to them. Hence we derive 
many chaſms and incoherences in the ſenſe and matter. 
Scenes were frequently tranſpoſed, and ſhuffled out of their 
place, to humour the caprice, or ſuppoſed convenience, of 
ſome particular actor. Hence much confuſion and impro- 


priety has attended, and embarraſſed the buſineſs and fable. 
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To theſe obvious cauſes of corruption, it muſt be added, 
that our author Has lain under the difadvantage of having 
his errors propagated and multiphed by time: becauſe, for 
near a century, his works were publiſhed from the faulty 
copies, without the aſſiſtance of any intelligent editor: watch 
has been the caſ- likewiſe of many a clafſic writer, 

The nature of any diſtemper once found has generally 
been the immediate ftep to a cure, Shakeſpeare's caſe has 
in a great meaſure reſembled that of a corrupt claſſic; and, 
conſequently, the method of cure was likewiſe to bear a re- 
ſemblance. By what means, and with what ſucceſs, this 
cure has been effected on ancient writers, is too well known, 
and needs no formal illuſtration. The reputation, conſe- 
quent on taſks of this nature, invited me to attempt the me- 
thod here; with this view, the hopes of reftoring to the 
publick their greateſt poet in his original purity, after hav- 
ing ſo long lain in a condition that was a diſgrace to common 
ſenſe. To this end I have ventured on a labour, that is the 
firft eſſay of the kind on any modern author whatſoever, 
For the late edition of Milton by the learned Dr. Bentley is, 
in the main, a performance of another ſpecies, It is plain, 
it was the intention of that great man rather to correct and 
pare off the excreſcences of the Paradiſe Loſt, in the man- 
ner that Tucca and Varius were employed to criticize the 
FEneis of Virgil, than to reſtore corrupted paſſages. Hence, 
therefore, may be ſeen either the iniquity or ignorance of 
his cenſurers, who, from ſome expreffions, would make us 
believe the Doctor every where gives us his corrections as 
the original text of the author* whereas the chief turn of 
his critzci:/m is plainly to ſhew the world, that if Milton 
did not write as he would have him, he ought to have 
wrote 10. 
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I thought proper to premiſe this obſervation to the reader, 
as it will ſhew that the critic on Shakeſpeare is of a quite 


| different kind. His genuine text is for the moſt part religi- 


ouſly adhered to, and the numerous faults and blemiſhes, 
purely his own, are left as they were found, Nothing is 
altered, but what by the cleareſt reaſoning can be proved a 
corruption of the true text; and the alteration, a real reſto- 
ration of the genuine reading. Nay, ſo ſtrictly have I ſtrove 
to give the true reading, though ſometimes not to the ad- 
vantage of my author, that I have been ridiculouſly ridiculed 
for it by thoſe, who either were iniquitouſly for turning 
every thing to my diſadvantage, or elſe were weally ignorant 
of the true duty of an editor, | 
The ſcience of criticiſm, as far as, it affects an WY 
ſeems to be reduced ts theſe three Alan ; the emendation of 
corrupt paſſages; the explanation of obſcure and difficult, 


ones ; and an enquiry into the beauties and defects of com- 


poſition. This work is principally confined to the two 
former parts; though there are ſome ſpecimens interſperſed 
of the latter kind, as ſeveral of the emendations were beſt 
ſupported, and ſeveral of the difficulties beſt explained, 
by taking notice of the beauties and defects of the 
compoſition peculiar to this immortal poet. But this was 


but occaſional, and for the ſake only of perfecting the 


two other parts, which were the proper objects of the edi- 
tor's labour. The third lies open for every willing under- 
taker: and I ſhall be pleaſed to ſee it the employment of a 


maſterly pen. 


It muſt neceſfarily happen, as I have formerly obſerved, 
that where the aſſiſtance of wanuſcripts is wanting to ſet an 


author's meaning right, and reſcue him from thoſe errors 


which have been tranſmitted down through a ſeries of in- 
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correct editions, and a long intervention of time, many paſ- 


. ſages muſt be deſperate, and paſt a cure, and their true ſenſe 


irretrievable either to care, or the ſagacity of conjecture, 
But is there any reaſon therefore to ſay, that becauſe all 
cannot be retrieved, all ought to be left deſperate? We 
ſhould ſhew very little honeſty or wiſdom to play the tyrants 
with an author's text; to raze, alter, innovate, and over- 
turn, at all adventures, and to the utter detriment of his 
lenſe and meaning: but to be ſo very reſerved and cautious, 
as to interpoſe no relief or conjecture, where it manifeſtly 
labours and cries out for aſſiſtance, ſeems, on the other hand, 
an indolent abſurdity, 

As there are very few pages in Shakeſpeare, upon which 
ſome ſuſpicions of depravity do not reaſonably ariſe, I have 
thought it my duty, in the firſt place, by a diligent and la- 
borious collation to take in the aſſiſtances of all the older 
copies, 

In his hifterical Plays, whenever our Engliſh chronicles, 
and in his tragedies, when Greek or Roman ſtory, could 
give any light, no pains have been omitted to ſet paſſages 
right, by comparing my author with his originals : for, as! 


| have frequently obſerved, he was a cloſe and accurate copier 


wherever his fable was founded on hiftory, 
Wherever the author's ſenſe is clear and Sad 


(though perchance low and trivial) I have not by any inno- 


vation tampered with his text, out of an oftentation of en- 
deavouring to make him ſpeak better than the old copies 
have done. 85 

Where, through all the former editions, a paſſage has la- 
boured under flat nonſenſe and invincible darkneſs, if, by 
the addition of a letter or two, or a tranſpoſition in the 


panting, I have reſtored to him both ſenſe and ſeuti- 
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ment; ſuch corrections, I am perſuaded, will need no in- 


dulgence, 
And whenever I have taken a greater latitude and liberty 


in amending, I have conſtantly endeavoured to ſupport my 


corrections and conjectures, by parallel paſſages and authori- 
ties from himſelf, the ſureſt means of expounding any au- 
thor whatſoever. Cette wore dinterpreter un autheur par lui- 
mime eft plus ſure que tous les commentaires, ſays a very learned 


French critick. 


As to my notes, (from which the common and learned 
readers of our author, I hope, will derive ſome ſatisfaction} 


J have endeavoured to give a variety in ſome proportion to 


their number, Wherever I have ventured at an emendation, 
a note is conſtantly ſubjoined to juſtify and atſert the reaſon of 
it, Where I only offer a conjecture, and do not diſturb the 
text, I fairly ſet forth my grounds for ſuch dag en. and 
ſubmit it to judgment. Some remarks are ſpent ih explain- 
ing paſſages, where the wit or ſatire depends on an obſcure 
point of hiſtory ; others, where alluſions are to divinity, 
philoſophy, or other branches of ſcience. Some are added 
to ſhew where there 1s a ſuſpicion of our author having bor- 
rowed from the ancients : others to ſhew where he is ral- 
lying his contemporarics, or where he himſelf is rallied by 
them: and ſome are neceſſarily thrown in, to explain an 
bſcure and obſolete term, phraſe, or idea. I once intended 
to have added a complete and copious Gloſſary ; but as I 
have been importuned, and am prepared, to give a correct 
edition of our author's PoE Ms, (in which many terms oc- 
cur that are not to be met with in his Plays) I thought a 
Gloſſary to all Shakeſpeare's Works more proper to attend 
that volume, 
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In reforming an infinite number of paſſages in the Point- 
ing, where the ſenſe was quite loſt, J have frequently ſub- 
Joined notes to ſhew the deprawed, and to prove the reformed, 
pointing: a part of labour, in this work, which I could 
very willingly have ſpared myſelf. May it not be objected, 
Why then have you burdened us with theſe notes ? The an- 
ſwer is obvious, and, if I miftake not, very material. With- 
out ſuch notes, theſe paſſages in fubſequent editions would be 
liable, through the ignorance of printers and correctors, to 
fall into the old confuſion : whereas, a note on every one 
hinders all poſſible return to depravity ; and for ever ſe- 
cures them 1n a ſtate of purity and integrity not to be loſt or 
forfeited. | 

Again, as fome notes have been neceſſary to point out the 


detection of the corrupted text, and eſtabliſh the reſtoration 


of the genuine readings, ſome others have been as neceſſary 
for the explanation of paſſages obſcure and difficult. To un- 
derſtand the neceſſity and uſe of this part of my taſk, ſome 
particulars of my author's character are previouſly to be ex- 


plained, There are o6ſcurities in him, which are cemmon to 


him with all poets of the ſame ſpecies; there are others, the 
iſſue of the times he lived in; and there are others, again, 


peculiar to himſelf. The nature of comic poetry being in- 


tirely ſatirical, it buſies itſelf more in expoſing what we call 
caprice and humour, than vices cognizable to the laws, 
The Engliſh, from the happineſs of a free conſtitution, and 


a turn of mind peculiarly ſpeculative and inquiſitive, are 


obſerved to produce more bumouriſ::, and a greater variety of 


original characters, than any other nation whatſoever : and 


theſe owing their immediate birth to the peculiar genius of 
each age, an infinite number of things alluded to, glanced 
at, and expoſed, muſt needs become obſcure, as the cha- 
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rafters themſelves are antiquated and diſuſed, An editor, 
therefore, ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory and manners 
of his author's age, if he aims at doing him a ſervice in 
this reſpect. 

Beſides, vir lying moſtly in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 
in the putting thoſe together with qui. kneſs and variety, 
wherein can be tound any reſemblance or congruity, to make - 
up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions in the fancy tae 
writer, who aims at wit, muſt of courſe range far and wide 
for materials, Now the age in which Shakeſpeare lived, 
having, above all others, a wonderful affection to appear 
learned, they declined vulgar images, ſuch as are immedi- 
ately fetched from nature, and ranged through the circle of 
the ſciences to fetch their ideas from thence. But as the re- 
ſemblances of ſuch ideas to the ſubject muſt neceſſarily lie 
very much out of the common way, and every piece of 
wit appear a riddle to the vulgar; this, that ſhould have 
taught them the forced, quaint, unnatural tract they were 
in (and induce them to follow a more natural one) was the 
very thing that kept them attached to it. The oftentatious 
affectation of an abſtruſe learning, pecullar to that time, 
the love that men naturally have to every thing that I oks 
like myſtery, fixed them down to this habit of cbſcurity, 
Thus became the poetry of Donne (though the wittieſt man 
of that age) nothing but a continued heap of riddles. And 
our Shakeſpeare, with all his eaſy nature about him, for 
want of the knowledge of the true rules of art, falls fre- 
quently into this vicious manner, | 

The third ſpecies of obſcuritics, which deform our anthor, 
as the effects of his own genius and char: cter, are thoſe that 
proceed from his peculiar manner of thinking, and as pecu- 
har a manner of cloathing thoſe thoughts, With regard to 
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civ Mr. THEOBALD's PREFACE, 
his th inbing, it is certain, that he had a general know. 
ledge of all the ſciences: but his acquaintance was rather 
that of a traveller than a native, Nothing in philoſophy 
was unkn-wn to him; but every thing in it had the grace 
and force of novelty. And as novelty is one main ſource of 
admiration; we are not to wonder that he has perpctual al- 
luſions to the moſt recondite parts of the ſciences : and this 
was done not ſo much out of afiectation, as the effect of ad- 
miration begot by novelty. Then, as to his ftyle and dificn, 
we may much more juitly apply to Shakeſpeare what a cele- 
breted writer has faid of Milton; Our language ſunk under Lim, 
and vas unegual to that greatneſs of ſoul ub ich furniſhed him 
ewith ſuch glorious concepticns, He therefore frequently uſes 
old words, to give his diction an air of ſolemnity; as he 
coins others, to expreſs the novelty and variety of his 
ideas. | | 
Upon every diſtinct ſpecies of theſe obſcurities J have 
thought it my province to employ a note, for the ſervice of 
| my author, and the entertainment of my readers. A few 
tranſient remarks tuo I have not ſcrupled to intermix, upon 
the poet's negligences and omiſſions in point of art ; but I have 
gone it always in ſuch a manner, as will teſtify my deference 
and veneration for the immortal author, Some cenſurers of 
Shakeſpeare, and particularly Mr, Rymer, have tavght me 
to diſtinguiſn betwixt the railer and critick, The outrage. of 
his quotations is ſo remarkably violent, fo puſhed beyond all 
bounds of decency and fober reaſoning, that it quite carries 
over the mark at which it was levelled, Extravagant abuſe 
throws off the edge of the intended diſparagement, and turns 
the madman's weapon into his own boſom. 
Rymer, this is my opinion of him from his criticiſms on the 
tr agedirs of the laſt age, He writes with great vivacity, and 
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2ppears to have been a ſcholar ; but, as for his knowledge of 
the art of poetry, I can't perceive it was any deeper than his 
acquaintance with Boſſu and Dacier, from whom he has 
tranſcribed many of the beſt reflexions. The late Mr, Gil- 
don was once attached to Rymer by a fimilar way of think- 
ing and ſtudies. They were both of that ſpecies of criticks, 
who are defirous of diſplaying their powers rather in finding 
faults, than in conſulting the improvements of the world : 
the hbypercritical part of the ſcience of criticiſm, | 

I had not mentioned the modeſt liberty I have here and 
there taken of animadverting on my author, but that I was 
willing to obviate in time the ſplenetick exaggerations of my 
adverſaries on this head, From paſt experiments I have rea- 
ſon to be conſcious, in what light this attempt may te 
placed; and that what I call a modeſt liberty, will, by a little 
of their dexterity, be. inverted into downright impuderce, 
Frum a hundred mean and diſhoneſt 2rtifces employed to diſ- 
credit this edition, and to cry down its editor, I have all the 
grounds in nature to beware of attacks. But though the 
malice of wit, joined to the ſmoothneſs of verfification, may 
furniſh ſome ridicule, fact, I hope, will be able to ſtand its 
ground againſt banter and gaiety, | 

It has been my fate, it ſeems, as I thought it my duty, to 
diſcover ſome anachtroniſms in our author, which might have 
ſlept in obſcurity but for this reforer, as Mr, Pope is pleaſed 
affectionately to ſtile me: as, for inſtence, where Ariſtotle 
is mentioned by Hector in Troilus and Creſſida; and Galen, 
Cato, and Alexander the Great, in Coriolanus. Theſe, in 
Mr. Pope's opinion, are blunders, which the illiteracy of 
the firſt publiſhers of his works has fathered upon the poet's 
memory: It not being at all credivle that theſe could be the errors 
of any man <vbo bad the leaſt tincture of a ſchool, or the leaſt 
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conver ſation wich ſuch as bad. But I have ſufficiently proved, 
in the courſe of my notes, that ſuch anachroniſms were the 
effect of poetic licence, rather than of ignorance in our 
poet. And if I may be permitted to aſk a modeſt queſtion 
by the way, Why may not I reſtore an anachroniſm really 
made by our author, as well as Mr, Pope take the privilege 
to ſix others upon him, which he never had it in his head 
to make; as I may venture to affirm he had not, in the in- 
ftance of Sir Francis Drake, to which I have ſpoke in the 
proper place. 

But who ſhall dare make . about this freedom of 
Mr. Pope's towards Shakeſpeare, if it can be proved, that, 
in his fits of criticiſm, he makes no more ceremony with 
good Homer himſelf? To try, then, a criticiſm of his own 
advancing : In the Sth book of the Odyſſey, where Demo- 
docus fings the epiſode of the loves of Mars and Venus, and 
that upon their being taken in the net by Vulcan, 


— & The God of Arms, 
« Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs lms,” 


Mr. Pope is ſo kind gravely to inform us, “ That Homer in 
« this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the laws 
« of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adultery.” 
- But how is this fignificant obſervation made out ? Why, who 
can poſſibly object any thing to the contrary ?—Does not Pau- 
ſanias relate, that Draco the lacugiver to the Athenians granted 
impunity to any perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer ® Ani 
was it not alſo the inſtitution of Solon, that if any one took an adul- 
terer in the fact, be might puniſh him as he pleaſed ? Theſe 
things are very true : and to ſee what a good memory, and 
{ound judgment in conjunction can atchieve! Though Ho- 
mer's date is not determined down to a ſingle year, yet tis 
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pretty generally agreed that he lived above 300 years before 


Draco and Solon: and that, it ſeems, has made him ſeem to 


allude to the very laws which theſe two legiſlators propounded 


above 300 years after, If this inference be not ſomething 
like an anachroniſm or prolepfis, I'll look once more into my 


lexicons for the true meaning of the words. It appears to 


me, that ſomebody beſides Mars and Venus has been caught 
in a net by this epiſode; and I could call in other inftances 


to confirm what treacherous tackle this net-work 1s, if not 


cautiouſly handled, | 
How juſt, notwithſtanding, I have been in detecting the 


anachroniſms of my author, and in defending him for the 


uſe of them, our late editor ſeems to think, they ſhould 
rather have ſlept in obſcurity : And the having diſcovered 
them is ſneer'd at, as a ſort of wrong-headed ſagacity. 

The numerous corrections, which I made of the poet's 
text in my SHAKESPEARE Reſtor'd, and which the pub- 


lick have been ſo kind to think well of, are, in the appendix 


of Mr, Pope's laſt edition, lightly call'd Various Readings, 
Gueſſes, Sc. He confeſſes to have inſerted as many of 
them as he judg'd of any the leaſt advantage to the poet; but 
iays, that the whole amounted to about 25 words: and pre- 
tenas to have annexed a compleat lift of the reſt, which were 
not worth his embracing, Whoever has read my book will 
at one glance fee, how in both theſe points veracity is 
ſtrain'd, fo an injury might but be done. Malus, erſi obeſſẽ 
nen pot, tamen cogitat, 

Another expedient, to make my work appear of a trifling 
nature, has been an attempt to depreciate /itera/ criticiſm. To 


this end, and to pay a ſervile compliment to Mr. Pope, an 


anonymous writer has, like a Scotch pedlar in wit, unbraced 
his pack on the ſubject. But, that his virulence might not 
ſeem to be levelled ſingly at me, he has done me the honour 
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to join Dr. Bentley in the libel. I was in hopes, we ſhouly 
have been both abuſed with ſmartn<ſs of ſatire, at leaſt; 
tho' not with ſolidity or argument: that it might have * 
worth ſome reply in defence of the ſcience attacked. But! 
may fairly ſay of this author, as Falſtaffe does of Poins ;-— 
Hang bim, Baloan ! his wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard; 
there is nv more conceit in him, than is ina MALLET, If it 
be not prophanation to ſet the opinion of the divine Longinus 
againſt ſuch a ſcribler, he tells us expreſly, “ That to make 
ce a judgment upon words (and writ ings ) is the moſt conſum- 
c mate fruit of much experience. þ n yas T Noyay Keio 
Tong kg. Wa; TeAeulaioy E ü Cy. Whene r er words 
are depraved, the ſenſe of courſe muſt be corrupted; and 
thence the reader's betray'd into a falſe meaning. | 
If the Latin and Greek languages have receiv'd the g eateſt 
advantages imaginable from the labours of the editors and 
_ critic. s of the two laſt ages; by whoſe aid and aſſiſtance the 
graramarians have been enabled to write infinitely better in 
. . art than even the preceding grammarians, who wrote 
when theſe tongues flouriſh'd as living languages: I ſhould 
account it a peculiar happineſs, that, by the faint aſſay ! 
have made in this work, a path might be chilk'd out, for 
abler hands, by which to derive the ſame advantages to our 
own tongue: A tongue, which, tho* it wants none of the 
fundamental qualities of an univerſal language, yet, as a 
noble writer ſays, liſps and ſtammers as in its cradle; and has 
produced little more towards its poliſhing than complaint of 
its barbarity. 
Having now run thro” all thoſe points, which I intended 
ſhould make any part of this diſſertation, and having in my 
former edition made publick acknowledgments of the aſſiſ- 
tances lent me, I ſhall conclude with a brief account of the 
methods taken in -I is. 
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It was thought proper, in order to reduce the bulk and 
price of the impreſſion, that the notes, wherever they would 
admit of it, might be abridg'd : for which rea on I have cur- 
tail'd a great quantity of ſu.h, in which explanations were 
too prolix, or authorities in ſupport of an emendation too 
numerous : and many I have intirely expung'd, which were 
judg'd rather verboſe and declamatory, (and, ſo, notes merely 
of oftentation ;) than neceſſary, or inſtructive, 

The few literal errots, which had eſcap'd notice, for want 
of reviſals, in the former edition, are here reform'd: Ana 
the pointing of innumerable paſſages is regulated, with all 
the accuracy I am capable of. | : 

I ſhall decline making any farther declaration of the pains 
] have taken upon my author, becauſe it was my duty, as 
his editor, to publiſh him with my beſt care and judgment: 
and becau'e I am ſenſible, all ſuch declarations are conſtrued 
to be laying a ſort of debt on the publick. As the former 
edition has been received with much indulgence, I ought 
to make my acknowledgements to the town for their favour. 
able opinion of it: and I ſhall always be proud to think that 
encouragement the beſt payment I can hope to receive from 
my poor ſtudies, | 
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| HAT the publick is here to expect is a true and 
correct edition of Sheakeſpeare's works cleared 

from the corruptions with which they have hitherto abound- 
ed. One of the great admirers of this incomparable author 
hath made it the amuſement of his leiſure hours for many 
years paſt to look over his writings with a careful eye, to 
note the obſcurities and abſurdities introduced into the text, 
and according to the beſt of his judgment to reſtore the ge- 
nuine fenſe and purity of it. In this he propoſed nothing to 
himſelf but his private ſatisfaction in making his own copy 
as perfect as he could: but as the emendations multiplied 
upon his hands, other Gentlemen equally fond of the author 


deſired to ſee them, and ſome were ſo kind as to give their 


aſſiſtance by communicating their obſervations and conjec- 
tures upon difficult paſſages which had occurred to them, 
Thus by degrees the work growing more conſiderable than 
was at firſt expected, they who had the opportunity of look- 
ing into it, too partial perhaps in their judgment, thought it 
worth being made publick ; and he, who hath with difficul- 
ty yielded to their perſuaſions, is far from defiring to refle® 
upon the late editors for the omiſſions and defects which 
they left to be ſupplied by others who ſhould follow them in 
the ſame province, On the contrary, he thinks the world 
much obliged to them for the progreſs they made in weeding 
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out ſo great a number of blunders and miſtakes as they have 
done, and probably he who hath carried on the work might 
never have thought of ſuch an underiaxing if he had not 
found a conſiderable part ſo done to his hands, 

From what cauſes it proceeded that the works of this au- 
thor in the firſt publication of them were more injured and 
abuſed than perhaps any that ever pais'a the preſs, hath been 
ſufficiently explained in the preface to Mr, Pope's edition 
which is here ſubjoined, and there needs no more to be ſaid 
upon that ſubject. This only the reader is defired to bear 
in mind, that as the corruprions are more numerous and of 
a groſſer kind than can well be conceived but by thoſe who 
| have looked nearly into them; fo in the correcting them this 
rule hath been moſt ſtrictly obſerved, not to give a looſe to 
fan.y, or indulge a licentious ſpirit of criticiſm, as if it 
were fit for any one to preſume to judge what Shakeſpeare 
ought to have written, inſtead of endeavouring to diſcover 
truly and retrieve what he did write: And ſo great caution 
hath been uſed in this reſpect, that no alterations have been 
made but what the ſenſe neceſſarily required, what the 
meaſure of the verſe often helped to point out, and what the 
fimilitude of words in the falſe reading and in the true, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, appeared very well to juſtify, 

Moft of thoſe paſſages are here thrown to the bottom of 
the page and rejeRted-2s ſpurious, which were ſtigmatized as 
ſuch in Mr. Pope's edition; and it were to be wiſhed that 
more had then undergone the ſame ſentence. The promoter 
of the preſent edition hath ventured to diſcard but few more 
upon his own judgment, the moſt confiderable of which is 
that wretched piece of ribaldry in King Henry V. put into 
the mouths of the French Princeſs and an old gentlewoman, 
improper enough as it is all in French and not intelligible to 
an Engliſh audience, and yet that perhaps is the beſt thing 
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that can be ſaid of it. There can be no doubt but a great 
deal more of that low tuff which diſgraces the works of this 
great author, was foiſted in by the players after his death, to 
pleaſe the vulgar audiences by which they ſubſiſted : And 
though ſome of the poor witticiſms and conceits muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have fallen from his pen, yet as he hath put them 
generally into the mouths of low and ignorant people, ſo it 
is to be remember'd that he wrote for the ſtage, rude and un- 
po: iſhed as it then was; and the vicious taſte of the age muſt 
ſtand condemned for them, ſince he hath left upon record 2 
fignal proof how much he deipiſed them. In the play of Ti: 
Merchant of VENICE a clown is introduced quibbling in z 
miſerable manner, upon which one who bears the character 
of a man of ſenſe makes the following reflection; Hor every 
fool can play upon a nerd ! I think the beſt grace of wit wil 
ſhorly turn into fierce, and diſcourſe grow commendable in nere 
but parrets, He could hardly have found ſtronger words to 
expreſs his indignation at thoſe falſe pretences to wit then in 
vogue; and therefore though ſuch traſh is frequently inter- 
ſperſed in his writings, it would be unjuſt to caſt it as an 
imputation upon his taſte and judgment and character as 2 
writer, | 
There being many words in Shakeſpeare which are grown 
out of uſe and obſolete, and many borrowed from other lan- 
guages which are not enough naturaliz'd or known among 
us, a gloſſary is added at the end of the work, for the expla- 
nation of all thoſe terms which have hitherto been ſo many 
tumbling blocks to the generality of readers; and where 
there is any obſcurity in the text not ariſing from the words 
but from a reference to ſome antiquated cuſtoms now forgot- 
ten, or other cauſes of that kind, a note is put at the bottom 
of the page ts clear up the difficulty. 
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With theſe ſeveral helps if that rich vein of ſenſe which | 


runs through the works of this author can be retrieved in 


every part and brought to appear in its true light, and if it 
may be hoped without preſumption that this is here affected; 
they who love and admire him will receive a new pleaſure, 
and all probably will be more ready to join in doing him 
juſtice, who does great honour to his country as a rare and 
perhaps a fingular genius : : one who hath attained an high 
degree of perfection in thoſe two great branches of poetry, 
tragedy and comedy, different as they are in their natures 
from each other; and who may be ſaid without partiality to 
have equalled, if not excelled, in both kinds, the beſt writers © 
of any age or country who have thought it glory enough to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in either, 

Since therefore other nations have taken care to dignify 
the works of their moſt celebrated poets with the faireſt im- 
preſſions beautified with the ornaments of ſculpture, well 
may our Shakeſpeare be thought to deſerve no leſs conſidera- 
tion : and as a freſh acknowledgement hath lately been paid 
to his merit, and a high regard to his name and memory, by 


erecting his ſtatue at a publick expence; ſo it is deſired that 


this new edition of his works, which hath coſt ſome atten- 
tion and care, may be looked upon as another ſmall monu- 
ment deſigned and dedicated to his honour. 


Vol. I. h 
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T hath been no unuſual thing for writers, when diſſa- 
I tisfied with the patronage or judgment of their own 
times, to appeal to poſterity for a fair hearing. Some have 
even thought fit to apply to it in the firſt inſtance; and to 
decline acquaintance with the public till envy and prejudice 
had quite ſubſided. But, of all the truſters to futurity, com- 
mend me to the author of the following poems, who not 
only left it to time to do him juſtice as it would, but to find 
him out as it could. For, what between too great attention 

to his profit as a player, and too little to his reputation as a ' 
poet, his works, left to the care of door-keepers and 
prompters, hardly eſcaped the common fate of thoſe writings, 
how good ſoever, which are abandoned to their own fortune, 
and unprotected by party or cabal. At length, indeed, they 
ftruggled into light ; but fo diſguiſed and traveſted, that no 
claſſic author, after having run ten ſecular ſtages thro' the 
blind Cloiſters of Monks and Canons, ever came out in half 
ſo maimed and mangled a condition, But for a full account 
of his diſorders, I refer the reader to Mr. Pope's excellent 
Preface, and turn myſelf to confider the remedies that have 
been applied to them. 

Shakeſpeare's works, when they eſcaped the players, did 
not fall into much better hands when they came amongęſt 
printers and bookfellers : who, to ſay the truth, had, at firf, 
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but ſmall encouragement for putting him into a better con- 
dition. The ſtubborn nonſenſe, with which he was incruſt- 
ed, occaſioned his lying long neglected amongſt the common 
lumber of the ſtage. And when that reſiſtleſs ſplendor, which 
now ſhoots all around him, had, by degrees, broke thro” the 
ſhell of thoſe impurities, his dazzled admirers became as 
ſuddenly inſenſible to the extraneous ſeurf that ſtill fuck 
upon him, as they had been before to the native beauties 
that lay under it, So that, as then, he was thought not to 
deſerve a cure, he was now ſuppoſed not to need any, E 
His growing eminence, however, required that he ſhould 
be uſed with ceremony: And he ſoon had his appointment, 
of an editor in form. But the boekſeller, whoſe dealing 
was with wits, having learnt of them, I know not what 
filly maxim, that none but a poet ſhould preſume to medale <vith 
a poet, engaged the ingenious Mr, Rowe to undertake this 
employment. A wit indeed he was; but ſo utterly unac- 
quainted with the whole buſineſs of criticiſm, that he did 
not even collate or conſult the firſt editions of the work he 
undertook to publiſh ; but contented himſelf with giving us 
a meagre account of the author's life, interlarded with ſome 
common-place ſcraps from his writings. The truth is, 
Shakeſpeare's condition was yet but ill underſtood, The 
nonſenſe, now, by conſent, received for his own, was held 
in a kind of reverence for its age and author: And thus it 
continued, till another great poet broke the charm ; by 
ſewing us, that the higher we went, the leſs of iv was till 
fo be found, | 
For the proprietors, not diſcouraged by their firſt unſuc-:. 
celsful effort, in due time, made a ſecond ; and, tho' they 
ſtill fuck to their poets, with infinitely more ſucceſs in their | 
choice of Mr. Por E. Who by the mere force of an un- 
h 2 
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common genius, without any particular ſtudy or profeſſion of 
this art, diſcharged the great parts of it ſo well as to make 
his edition the beſt foundation for all further improvements, 
He ſeparated the genuine from the ſpurious plays: And, 
with equal judgment, tho' not always with the ſame ſucceſs, 
attempted to clear the genuine plays from the interpolated 
ſcenes : He then conſulted the old editions; and, by a are- 
ful collation of them, rectified the faulty, and ſupplied the 
imperfect reading, in a great number of places: And laſtly, 
in an admirable preface, hath drawn a general, but very 
lively, ſketch of Shakeſpeare's poetic character; and, in 
the corrected text, marked out thoſe peculiar ſtrokes of 
genius which were moſt proper to ſupport and illuſtrate that 
character. Thus far Mr. Por E. And altho' much more 
Was to be done before Shakeſpeare could be reſtored to him- 
ſelf, (ſuch as amending the corrupted text where the printed 
books afford no aſſiſtance; explaini ng his li centious phraſe- 
ology and obſcure alluſions; and illuſtrating the beauties of 
his poetry ;) yet, with great modeſty and prudence, our illu— 
ſtrious editor left this to the critic by profeſſion. | 

But nothing will give the common reader a letter idea of 
the value of fr. Pope's edition, than the two attempts 
which have been ſince made, by Mr. Theobald and Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, in oppoſition to it. Who, altho' they 
concerned . themſelves only in the firſt of theſe three parts 
of criticiſm, the reforing the text, (without any conception of 
the ſecond, or venturing even to touch upon the 7hird) yet 
fucceeded ſo very ill in it, that they left their author in ten 
times a worſe condition than they found him. But, as it 
was my ill fortune to have ſome accidental connexions with 
theſe two gentlemen, it will be incumbent on me to be 2 
little more particular concerning them, 
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The one was recommended to me as a poor man; the 
other as a poor critic : and to each of them, at different 
times, I communicated a great number of obſervations, 
which they managed, as they ſaw fit, to the relief of their 
ſeveral diſtreſſes. As to Mr. Theobald, who wanted money, 
I allowed him to print what I gave him for his own advan- 
tage : and he allowed himſelf in the liberty of taking one 
part for his own, and ſequeſtering another for the benefit, as 
I ſuppoſed, of ſome future edition, But, as to the Oxford 
Editor, who wanted nothing, but what he might very well 
be without, the reputation of a critic, I could not ſo eaſily 
forgive him for trafficking with my papers without my 
knowledge; and, when that project failed, for employing a 
number of my conjectures in his edition, againſt my expreſs 
deſire not to have that honour done unto me. 

Mr. Theobald was naturally turned to induftry and labour. 
What he read he could tranſcribe : but, as what he thought, 
if ever he did think, he could but ill expreſs, ſo he read on; 
and, by that means got a character of learning, without 
riſquing, to every obſerver, the imputation of wanting a 
better talent. By a punctilious collation of the old books, 
he corrected what was manifeſtly wrong in the latter editions, 
by what was manifeſtly right in the earlier. And this is his 
real merit; and the whole of it. For where the phraſe was 
very obſolete or licentious in the common books, or only | 
lightly corrupted in the other, he wanted ſufficient know- 
ledge of the progreſs and various ſtages of the Engliſh tongue, 
as well as acquaintance with the peculiarity of Shakeſpeare's 
language to underftand what was right ; nor had he either 
common judgment to ſee, or eritical ſagacity to amend, what 
was manifeſtly faulty. Hence he generally exerts his con- 
jectural talent in the wrong place: He tampers with what 
is found in the common books; and, in the old ones, omits 
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all notice of variations, the ſenſe of which he did not un 
derſtand. | 

How the Oxford editor came to think himſelf qualified for 
this office, from which his whole courſe of life had been fo 
remote, is ſtill more difficult to conceive. For whatever 
parts he might have either of genius or erudition, he was 
abſolutely ignorant of the art of criticiſm, as well as of the 
poetry of that time, and the langnage of his author, And 
ſo far from a thought of examining the firſt editions, that he 
even negleRed to compare Mr. Pope's, from which he print- 
ed his own, with Mr. Theobald's ; whereby he loſt the ad- 
vantage of many fine lines which the other had recovered 
from the old quartos. Where he truſts to his own ſagacity, 
in what affects the ſenſe, his conjectures are generally ab- 
ſurd and extravagant, and violating every rule of criticiſm, 
Tho)", in this rage of correcting, he was not abſolutely deſti- 
tute of all arr. For, having a number of my conjectures 
before him, he took as many of them as he ſaw fit, to work 
upon; and by changing them to ſomething, he thought, ſy- 
nonymous or fimilar, he made them his own; and ſo be- 
came a critic at a cheap expence, But how well he hath 
ſucceeded in this, as likewiſe in his conjectures which are 
properly his own, will be ſeen in the courſe of my remarks: 
Tho', as he hath declined to give the reaſons for his inter- 
polations, he hath not afforded me ſo fair a hold of him 28 
Mr. Theobald hath done, who was leſs cautious. But his 
principal object was to reform his author's numbers; and 
this, which he hath done, on every occaſion, by the inſer- 
tion or omiſſion of a ſet of harmleſs unconcerning expletives, 


makes up the groſs body of his innocent corrections. And 


ſo, in ſpite of that extreme negligence in numbers, which 
diſtinguiſhes the firſt dramatic writers, be hath tricked up 
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the old bard, from head to foot, in all the finical exactneſs 
of a modern meaſurer of ſyllables, 

For the reſt, all the corrections which theſe two editors 
have made on any reaſonable foundation, are here admitted 
into the text; and carefully aſſigned to their reſpective au- 


thors. A piece of juſtice which the Oxford Editor never did; 


and which the other was not always ſcrupulous in obſerving 
towards me, To conchude with them in a word, They ſepa- 
rately poſſeſſed thoſe two qualities which, more than any 
other, have contributed to bring the art of criticiſm into 
diſrepute, dulneſs of apprebenſion, and extravagance of conjefure, 

I am now to give fome account of the preſent undertaking. 
For as to all thoſe things, whi: h have been publiſhed under 


the titles of Ehays, Remarks, Obferwations, &c. on Shake- 


ſpeare, (if you except ſome critical notes on Macbeth, given 
as a ſpecimen of a projected edition, and written, as appears, 


by a man of parts and genius) the reſt are abſolutely below a 


ſerious notice, | | 

The whole a critic can do for an author who deferves his 
ſervice, is to correct the faulty text; to remark the peculia- 
rities of language; to illuftrate the obſcure alluſions; and to 
explain the beauties and defects of ſentiment or compoſition, 
And ſurely, if ever author had a claim to this ſervice, it was 
our Shakefpeare : Who, widely excelling in the knowledge 
of human nature, hath given to his infinitely varied pictures 
of it, ſuch truth of deſign, ſuch force of drawing, fuch 
beauty of colouring, as was hardly ever equalled by any 
writer, whether his aim was the uſe, or only the entertain» 
ment of mankind. The notes in this edition, therefore, 
take in the whole compaſs of criticiſm, | 

I. The firſt fort is employed in reſtoring the poet's genuine 
text; but in thoſe places only where it labours with inextri- 


able nonſenſe, In which, how much I may have given 
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ſcope to critical conjecture, where the old copies failed me, 


I have indulged nothing to fancy or imagination; but have 


religiouſly obſerved the ſevere Canons of literal criticiſm ; as 
may be ſeen from the reaſons accompanying every alteration 
of the common text, Nor would a different conduct have 
become a critic, whoſe greateſt attention, in this part, was 
to vindicate the eſtabliſhed reading from interpolations occa- 
ſioned by the fanciful extravagancies of others. I once in- 
tended to have given the reade a Lady of Canons, for litera} 


criticiſm, drawn out in form; as well ſuch as concern the 


art in general, as thoſe that ariſe from the nature and cir. 
cumſtances of our author's works in particular. And this 
for two reaſons. Firſt, T'o give the unlearned reader a juſt 
idea, and conſequently a better opinion of the art of criticiſm, 
now ſunk very low in the popular eſteem, by the attempts 
of ſome who would needs exerciſe it without either natural 
or acquired talents; and by the ill ſucceſs of others, who 
ſeemed to have loſt both, when they came to try them upon 


Engliſh authors. Secondly, To deter the unlearned <vriter 


from wantonly trifling with an art he 1s a ftranger to, at the 
expence of his own reputation, and the integrity of the text 


of eſtabliſhed authors. But theſe uſes may be well ſupplied 


by what is occaſionally ſaid upon the ſubject, in the courſe 
of the following remarks, 

II. The ſecond ſort of notes conſiſts in the explanation of 
the author's meaning, when, by one or more of theſe cauſes, 
it becomes obſcure ; either from a /icentious uſe of terms; or a 


kard or ungrammatical conſtruction; or laftly, from fur-fetcbd 


or quaint alluſions. 


1. This licentious uſe of words is almoſt peculiar to the 


languag of Shakeſpeare, To common terms he hath affix- 
ed meanings of his own, unauthoriſ.d by uſe, and not to be 
juſtified by analogy. And this liberty he hath taken with 
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the nobleſt parts of ſpeech, ſuch as mixed- modes; which, as 
they are moſt ſuſceptible of abuſe, ſo their abuſe moſt hurts 
the clearneſs of the diſcourſe. The critics (to whom Shake- 
ſpeare's licence was ftill as much a ſecret as his meaning, 
which that licence had obſcured) fell into two contrary miſ- 
takes ; but equally injurious to his reputation and his writ- 
ings. For ſome of them obſerving a darkneſs, that pervad+ 
ed his whole expreſſion, have cenſured him for confuſion of 
ideas and inaccura y of reaſoning. In the neighing of a 
borſe, (lays Rymer) or in the growling of a maſtiff, there is 4 
meaning, there is a lively expreſſion, and, may I ſay, more bu- 
manity than many times in the tragical flights of Sheakeſpeare, 


The ignorance of which cenſure is of a piece with its bru- 


tality. The truth is, no one thought clearer, or argued 
more cloſely than this immortal bard. But his ſuperiority of 
genius leſs needing the intervention of words in the act of 
thinking, when he came to draw out his contemplations 
into diſcourſe, he took up (as he was hurried on by the tor- 


rent of his matter) with the firſt words that lay in his way; 


and if, amongſt theſe, there were two mixed - modes that had 
but a principal idea in common, it was enough for him; he 
regarded them as ſynonymous, and would uſe the one for the 
other without fear or ſcruple. Again, there have been 
others, ſuch as the two laſt editors, who have fallen into a 
contrary extreme; and regarded Shakeſpeare's anomalies (as 


we may call them) amongſt the corruptions of his text; 


which, therefore, they have caſhiered in great numbers, to 
make room for a jargon of their own. This hath put me to 
additional trouble ; for I had not only their interpolations ts 
throw out again, but the genuine text to replace, and eſta- 
bliſh in its ſtead ; which, in many caſes, could not be done 
without ſhewing the peculiar ſenſe of the terms, and explain- 


ing the cauſes which led the poet to ſo perverſe an uſe of 
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them. I had it once, indeed, in my deſign, to give a ye. 
neral alphabetical gloſſary of theſe terms; but as each of 
them is explained in its proper place, there feemed the leſs 
occafion for ſuch an index. 

2. The poet's hard and unnatural conſtruction . a dif. 
ferent original. This was the effect of miſtaken art and 
deſign. The public taſte was in its infancy ; and delighted 
(as it always does during that ftate) in the high and turgid; 
which leads the writer to diſguiſe a vulgar expreſſion with 
hard and forced conſtruction, whereby the ſentence frequent- 
ly becomes cloudy and dark. Here, his critics ſhew their 
modeſty, and leave him to himſelf. For the arbitary change 
of a word doth little towards diſpelling an obfcurity that 
ariſeth, not from the licentious uſe of a fingle term, but 
from the unnatural arrangement of a whole ſentence. And 
they riſqued nothing by their filence, For Shakeſpeare was 
too clear in fame to be ſuſpected of a want of meaning; and 
too high in faſhion for any one to own he needed a critic to 
find it out. Not but, in his beſt works, we muſt allow, he 
is often ſo natural and flowing, fo pure and correct, that he 
is even a model for ftile and language. 


3. As to his far-fetched and quaint allufions, theſe are 
often a cover to common thoughts; juſt as his hard con- 


ſtruction is to common expreſſion. When they are not ſo, the 
explanation of them has this further advantage, that, in 
clearing the obſcurity, you frequently diſcover ſome latent 
conceit not unworthy of his genius. 

III. The third and laft ſort of notes is a in a 
eritical explanation of the author's beauties and defects; but 
chiefly of his beauties, whether in ſtile, thought, ſentiment, 
character or compoſition. An odd humour of finding fault 
hath long prevailed amongſt the critics; as if nothing were 
worth remarking that did not, at the ſame time, deſerve to 
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he reproyed. Whereas the public judgment hath leſs need 
to be aſſiſted in what it ſhall reject, than in what it ought to 
prize; men being generally more ready at ſpying faults than 
in diſcovering beauties. Nor is the value they ſet upon a 
work, a certain proof that they underſtand it. For it is ever 
ſeen, that half a dozen voices of credit give the lead: And 
if the public chance to be in good humour, or the author 
much in their.favour, the people are ſure to follow. Hence 
it is that the true critic hath ſo frequently attached himſelf 
to works of eſtabliſhed reputation; not to teach the world to 
admire, which, in thoſe circumſtances, to ſay the truth, they 
are apt enough to do of themſelves; but to teach them how, 
with reaſon to admire : No eaſy matter, I will aſſure you, on 
the ſubject in queſtion : For tho” it be very true, as Mr. 
Pope hath obſerved, that Sheak ſpeare is the faireft and fulleff 
ſubje# for criticiſm, yet it is not ſuch a ſort of criticiſm as 
may be raiſed mechanically on the rules which Dacier, Rapin 
and Boſſu, have collected from antiquity ; and of which, 
ſuch kind of writers as Rymer, Gildon, Dennis and Old- 
mixon, have only gathered and chewed the huſks : Nor on 
the other hand 1s it to be formed on the plan of thofe crude 
and ſuperficial judgments, on books and things, with which 
a certain celebrated paper fo much abounds; too good indeed 
to be named with the writers laſt mentioned, but being un- 
luckily miſtaken for a model, becauſe it was an original, it 
hath given riſe to a deluge of the worſt ſort of critical jargon z 
I mean that which looks moſt like ſenſe. But the kind of 
eriticiſm here required is ſuch as judgeth our author by 
thoſe only laws and principles on which he wrote NATURE 
and COMMON-SENSE, | 50 : 

Our obſervations, therefore, being thus extenfive, will, I 
preſume, enable the reader to form a right judgment of this 
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favourite poet, without drawing out his character, as way 

once intended, in a continued diſcourſe. ' 
Theſe, ſuch as they are, were amongſt my younger 

„d amuſements, when many years ago, I uſed to turn over theſe 
ſort of writers to unbend myſelf from more ſerious applicz. 
tions: And what, certainly, the public, at this time of 

day, had never been troubled with, but for the conduct of 

the two laſt editors, and the perſuaſions of dear Mr, Pops; 
whoſe memory and name, 
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agen acerbum, 


Sanger bonoratum ( fic Df woluiſtis ) babebo. 


He was deſirous I ſhould give a new edition of this poet, as 
he thought it might contribute to put a ſtop to a prevailing 
folly of altering the text of celebrated authors without talents 
or judgment. And he was willing that His edition ſhould te 
melted down into xine, as it would, he faid, afford him (ſo 
great is the modeſty of an ingenuous temper) a fit opportuni- 
ty of confeſſing his miſtakes . In memory of our friend- 
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1. ſhip, I have therefore, made it our joint edition. His ad- ; 
| | mirable preface is here added; all his notes are given, with 


his name annexed; the ſcenes are divided according to his 
regulation; and the moſt beautiful paſſages diſtinguiſhed, as 
in his book, with inverted commas. In imitation of him, 
I have done the ſame by as many others as I thought mok 
deſerving of the reader's attention, and have marked them 
with double commas. 
If, from all this, Sheakeſpeare or good letters have receiv- 
ed any advantage, and the public any benefit, or entertain- 
ment, the thanks are due to the proprictors, who have been 
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unjuſt to ſeveral deſerving men of a reputable and uſeful 
profeſſion, if I did not, on this occaſion, acknowledge the 
fair dealing I have always found amongſt them; and profeſs 


whereby they have been, hitherto, unable to procure that ſecu- 
rity for their property, which they ſee, the reſt of their fel- 
low-citizens enjoy. A prejudice in part ariſing from the tre- 


of their own body. But ſuch kind of members no body is 
without. And it would be hard that this ſhould be turned to 
the diſcredit of the honeſt part of the profeſſion, who ſuffer 
more from ſuch injuries than any other men, It hath, in 
part too, ariſen from the clamours of profligate ſcriblers, 
ever ready, for a piece of money, to proftitute their bad 
ſenſe for or againſt any cauſe prophane or ſacred; or in any 


5 ragement from men of account in the trade (who even in 
© this enlightened age are not the very worſt judges or re- 
. 


warders of merit) apply themſelves to people of condition; 
and ſupport their importuniucs by falſe complaints againſt 
bookſellers. 5 

But I ſhould now, perhaps, rather think of my own apo- 
logy, than buſy myſelf in the defence of others. I ſhall 
have ſome Tartuffe ready, on the firſt appearance of this edi- 


be obotly diverted from my purpoſe by theſe matters leſs ſuitable 
to my clerical profeſſion. “ Well, but ſays a friend, why not 


take ſo candid an intimation in good part? Withdraw 


« yourſelf, again, as you are bid, into the clerical pale; 
« examine the records of ſacred and prophane a'tiquity z 
« and, on them, erect a work to the confuſion of infide- 
e lity,” Why, I have done all this, and more: And hear 


3 now what the ſame men have ſaid to it. They tell me, 
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my ſenſe of the unjuſt prejudice which lies againſt them; 


quent Piracies, (as they are called) committed by members 


ſcandal public or private : Theſe meeting with little encou- 


tion, to call out again, and tell me, that I ſuffer myſelf to 
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bave wrote to the wwrong and injury of religion, and furriſhl 
out more handles for unbelievers. <« Oh, now the fecret's out; 
i:\' & and you may have your pardon, I find upon eaſier terms, 
1 cc *tis only, to write no more.. - Good Gentlemen! ant 
1 fhall J not oblige them? They would gladly obfru# my way 
to thoſe things which every man, who endeavours well in his 
profeſſion, muſt needs think he has ſome claim to, when he 
fees them given to thoſe who never did endeawour ; at the 
fame time that they would deter me from taking thoſe adyan- 
tages which letters enable me procure for myſelf, If then! 
am to write no more; (tho* as much out of my profeſſion at 
they may pleaſe to repreſent this work, I ſuſpect their mo. 
deſty would not inſiſt on a ſcrutiny of our ſeveral applicati- 
1 ons of this prophane profit and their purer gains) if, I far, 
£4.19 F am to write no more, let me at leaſt give the public, who 
1 have a better pretence to demand it of me, ſome reaſon for 
114 my preſenting them with theſe amuſements. Which, if! 
th | am not much miſtaken, may be excuſed by the beſt and fair. 
it eſt examples; and, what is more, may be juſtified on the ſure! 
reaſon of things. | 

| The great ſaint Cyr yso0sTOM, a name conſecrated to im- 
mortality by his virtue and eloquence, is known to hai? 
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| been ſo fond of Ariftophanes as to wake with him at his 
| bs ſtudies, and to ſleep with him under his pillow : and I never 
| heard that this was objected either to his piety or his preach- 


it Ing, not even in thoſe times of pure zeal and primitive reli- 
= gion. Vet, in reſpect of Shakeſpeare's great ſenſe, Ariſto- 
phanes's beſt wit is but buffoonry; and, in compariſon 0: 
Ariſtophanes's freedoms, Shakeſpeare writes with the purity 
of a veſtal. But they will ſay, St, Chryſoſtom contracted: 
fondneſs for the comic poet for the ſake of his Greek. To 
this, indeed, I have nothing to reply. Far be it from me to 
infinvate ſo unſcholarlike a thing, as if we had the ſame 
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uſe for good Engliſh that a Greek had for his Attic elegance. 


| Critic Kuſter, in a taſte and language peculiar to grammari- 


ans of a certain order, hath decreed, that be Hiſtory and 
Chronolegy of Greek words is the moſt ſolid entertainment of 4 
Man of Letters, | 


I fiy, then, to a higher example, much nearer home and 


fill more in point, the famous univerſity of Oxrok p. 
Fhis illuftrious body, which hath Jong fo juſtly held, and, 
with ſuch equity, diſpenſed, the chief honours of the learn- 
ed world, thought good letters ſo much intereſted in correct 
editions of the beſt Engliſh writers, that they, very lately, in 
their public capacity, undertook one, of this very author, 
by ſubſcription. And if the editor hath not diſcharzed his 
taſk with ſuitable abilities for one ſo much honoured by 
them, this was not their fault but his, who thruft himſelf 
into the employment. After ſuch an example, it would be 
weakening any defence to ſeek further for authorities. All 


that can be now decently urged is the reaſon of the thing; nd 


this I ſhall do, more for the ſake of that truly venerable 
body than my own. 

Of all the literary exercitations of ſpeculative men, whe- 
ther deſigned for the uſe or entertainment of the world, there 
are none of ſo much importance, or what are more our im- 
mediate concern, than thoſe which let us into the knowledge 
of our nature, Others may exerciſe the reaſon or amuſe the 
imagination; but theſe only can improve the heart, and form 
the human mind to wiſdom. Now, in this ſcience, our 
Shakeſpeare is confeſſed to oc upy the foremoſt place; whe- 
ther we confider the amazing ſagacity with which he inveſ- 


ö tigates every hidden ſpring and wheel of human action; or 
his happy manner of communicating this knowledge, in the 


juſt and living paintings which he has given us of all our 
paſhons, appetites and purſuits, Thete afford a leſſon which 
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can never be too often repeated, or too conſtantly inculcat. 
ed: And, to engage the reader's due attention to it, hath 
been one of the principal obje&s of this edition. 

As this ſcience (whatever profound philoſophers may 
think) is, to the reſt, in tbings; ſo, in words, (whatever ſy. 
percilious pedants may talk) every one's mother-tongue is to 
all other languages. This hath ſtill been the ſentiment of 
nature and true wiſdom. Hence, the greateſt men of anti- 
quity never thought themſelves better employed than in cul- 
tivating their own country idiom. So Lycurgus did honour 


to Sparta, in giving the firſt compleat edition of Homer; 


and Cicero, to Rome, in correcting the works of Lucretius, 
Nor do we want examples of the ſame good ſenſe in modern 
times, even amidſt the cruel inroads that art and faſhion have 
made upon nature and the ſimplicity of wiſdom. Menage, 
the greateſt name in France for all kinds of philologic learn- 
ing, prided himſelf in writing critical notes on their beſt 
lyric poet, Malherbe: And our greater Selden, when he 
thought it might reflect credit on his country, did not diſdain 
even to comment a very ordinary poet, one Michael Prayton. 
But the Engliſh tongue, at this juncture, deſerves and demands 
our particular regard. It hath, by means of the many excel. 
lent works of different kinds compoſed in it, engaged the 
notice, and become the ſtudy, of almoſt every curious and 
learned foreigner, ſo as to be thought even a part of literary 
accompliſhment. This muſt needs make it de erving of a 
critical attention: And its being yet deſtitute of a teſt or 
ſtandard to apply to, in caſes of doubt or difficulty, ſhews 
how much it wants that attention, For we have neither 
Grammar nor D1cTioNaARy, neither chart nor compaſs, 


to guide us through this wide ſea of words. And indeed 


how ſhould we ? Since both are to be compoſed and finiſhed 
on the authority of our beſt eſtabliſhed writers. But their 
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authority can be of little uſe till the text hath been cor- 
rectly ſettled, and the phraſeology critically examined, As, 
then, by theſe aids, a Grammar and Dictionary, planned 
upon the beſt rules of logic and philoſophy, (and none but 
ſuch will deſerve the name) are to be pro:ured ; the for- 
warding of this will be a general concern: For, as Quintilian 
obſerves, © Verborum froprietas ac differentia omnibus, qui 
« ſermonem curæ habent, debet eſſe communis,” By this 
way, the Italians have brought their tongue to a degree of 
purity and ſtability which no living language ever attained 
unto before. It is with pleaſure I obſerve, that theſe things 
now begin to be underſtood among ourſelves z and that I 
can acquaint the public, we may ſoon expect elegant editions 
of Fletcher and Milt>n's Paradiſe Loſt from gentiemen of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities and learning. But this interval of 
good ſenſe, as it may be ſhort, is indeed but new, For I 
remember to have heard of a learned man, who, not long 
ſince, formed a deſign of giving a more correct edition of 
Spenſer; and, without doubt, would have performed it well; 
but he was diſſuaded from his purpoſe by his friends, as be- 
zath the dignity of a profeſſor of the occult ſciences. Yet 
theſe very friends, J ſuppoſe, would have thought it had add- 


| ed luſtre to his high ſtation, to have new-furbiſhed out ſome 
dull northern Chronicle, or dark Sibylline MRnigma. But 


let it not be thought that what is here ſaid inſinuates any 
thing to the diſcredit of Greek and Latin criticiſm. If the 
follies of particular men were ſufficient to bring any branch 
of learning into diſrepute, I don't know any that would ſtand 
in a worſe ſituation than that for which I now apologize. For 
J hardly think there ever appeared, in any /carred language, 


ſo exe rable a heap of nonſenſe, under the name of commen- 
. . 1 : 
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taries, as hath been lately given us on a certain ſatiric Poet, 
of the laſt age, by his editor and coadjutor, 

I] am ſenſible how unjuſtly the very beſt claſſical critics han 
been treated, Tt is ſaid, that our great philoſopher (poke 
with much contempt of the two fineſt ſcholars of this age, 
Dr. Bentley and Biſhop Hare, for ſquabbling, as he expreſſed 
it, about an old play-book ; meaning, I ſuppoſe, Terence's 
comedies, But this ſtory is unworthy of him; tho' well 

enough ſuiting the fanatic turn of the wild writer that relate: 
it; ſuch cenſures are amongſt the follies of men immoderate- 
ly given over to one ſcience, and ignorantly undervaluing all 
the reft, Thoſe learned critics might, and perhaps did, 
laugh in their turn, (tho' ſtill, ſure, with the ſame indecen- 
cy and indiſeretion) at that incomparable man, for wearing 
out a long life in poring through the teleſcope, Indeed, the 
weakneſſes of ſuch are to be mentioned with reverence, But 
who can bear, without indignation, the faſhionable cant of 
every trifling writer, whoſe inſipidity paſſes, with himſelf, 
for politeneſs, for pretending to be ſhocked, fortooth, with 
the rude and ſavage air of gar critics; meaning ſuch as 
Muretus, Scaliger, Caſaubon, Salmaſius, Spanheim, Bentley, 
When, had it not been for the deathleſs labours of ſuch as 
theſe, the weſtern world, at the revival of letters, had ſoon 
fallen back again into a ſtate of ignorance and barbarity as 
deplorable as that from which providence had juſt redeem- 

ed it, 

Jo conclude with an obſervation of a fine writer and gret 
philofopher of our own 3; which I would gladly bind, tho 
with all honour, as a phylactery, on the brow of every aw- 
ful grammarian, to teach him at once, the uſe, and Jin: o 

his art: Won Ds ARE THE MONEY OF oo, AND TAI 
COUNTERS OF WISE MEN, 


Mr. EDWARD CAPELL's 
INTRODUCTION. 


T is ſaid of the oftrich, that ſhe drops her egg at ran- 
dom, to be diſpos'd of as chance pleaſes ; either brought 
to maturity by the ſun's kindly warmth, or elſe cruſh'd by 
beaſts and the feet of paſſers-by: ſuch, at leaſt, is the 
account which naturaliſts have given us of this extraor- 


dinary bird; and admitting it for a truth, ſhe is in this a 


fit emblem of almoſt every great genius: they conceive and 
produce with eaſe thoſe noble iſſues of human underſtand- 
ing; but incubation, the dull work of putting them cor- 
realy upon paper, and afterwards publiſhing, is a taſk they 
cannot away with, If the original ſtate of all ſuch authors 
writings, even from Homer downward, could be enquired 
into and known, they would yield proof in abundance of the 
juſtneſs of what is here aſſerted: but the author now before 
us ſhall ſuffice for them all; being at once the greateſt in- 
ſtance of genius in producing noble things, and of negli- 
gence in providing for them afterwards. This negligence 
indeed was ſo great, and the condition in which his works 
are come down to us, ſo very deformed, that it has, of late 
years, induced ſeveral gentlemen to make a reviſion of them : 


but the publick ſeems not to be ſatisfied with any of their 


endeavours : and the reaſon of its diſcontent will be mani- 


feſt, when the ſtate of his old editions, and the methods that 


they have taken to amend them, are fully lay'd open, which 
18 the firſt buſineſs of this Introduction. 
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exxxii Mr. CAPE LL's INTRODUCTION, 


Of thirty-ſix plays which Shakeſpeare has left us, and 
which compoſe the collection that was afterwards ſet out in 
folio, thirteen only were publiſhed in his life-time, that 
have much reſemblance to thoſe in the folio z theſe thirteen 
are © Hamlet, Firſt and Second Henry IV, Love's Labour's 
Loft, Merchant of Venice, Midſummer Night's Dream, 
Much Ado about Nothing, Richard II and III, Romeo and 
Juliet, Titus Andronicus, and Troilus and Creſſida.“ Some 
others, that came out in the ſame period, bear indeed the 
titles of —« Henry V, King John, Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, and (1) Taming of the Shrew; but are no other than 
either firſt draughts, or mutilated and perhaps ſurreptitious 
impreſſions of thoſe plays, but whether of the two is not 
eaſy to determine: King John” is certainly a firſt draught, 
and in two parts; and fo much another play, that only one 
line of it is retained in the ſecond : there is alſo a firſt 


_ draught of the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI, 


publiſhed in his life-time, under the following title“ The 
whole Contention bctweene the two famous Houſes, Lar- 
caſter and Yorke :” and to theſe plays, fix in number, ma; 
be added — the firſt impreſſion of © Romeo and Juliet,” 


being a play of the ſame ſtamp : the date of all the e quartos, 


and that of their ſeveral re- impreſſions, may be ſeen in : 
table that follows the introduction.“ Othello” came out 
only one year before the folio; and is, in the main, the 
ſame play that we have there: and this too is the caſe of the 
firſt- mentioned thirteen; notwithſtanding there are in many 
of them great variations, and particularly in © Hamlet, King 


Lear, Richard HI, and Romeo and Juliet,” 


KN © T 
(1) This is meant of the firſt quarto edition of « The Taming of the 
Shrew ;” for the ſecond was printed from the ſolio. But the play in 
this firſt edition appears certainly to have been a ſpurious one, from 


he 


1 
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As for the plays, which, we fay, are either the poet's firſt 
draughts, or elſe imperfect and ftolen copies, it will be 
thought, perhaps, they might as well have been left out of 
the account: but they are not wholly uſeleſs: ſome lacunæ, 
that are in all the other editions, have been judiciouſly filled 
up in modern impreſſions by the authority of theſe copies 3 
and in ſome particular paſſages of them, where there hap- 
pens to be a greater conformity than uſual between them and 
the more perfect editions, there is here and there a various 
reading that does honour to the poet's judgment, and ſhould 
upon that account be preſumed the true one; in other 
reſpects, they have neither uſe nor merit, but are merely 
curioſities. | | 

Proceed we then to a deſcription of the other fourteen, 
They all abound in faults, though not in equal degree; and 
thoſe faults are ſo numerous, and of ſo many different na- 
tures, that nothing but a peruſal of the pieces themſelves. 
can give an adequate conception of them ; but amongſt them 
are theſe that follow. Diviſion of acts and ſcenes they have 
none; © Othello“ only excepted, which is divided into 
acts: entries of perſons are extremely imperfe& in them, 
(ſometimes more, ſometimes fewer than the ſcene requires) 
and their exits are very often omitted; or, when marked. 
not always in the right place; and few ſcenical directions 
are to be met with throughout the whole: ſpeeches are fre- 
quently confounded, and given to wrong perſons, either 
whole, or in part; and ſometimes, inſtead of the perſon 
ſpeaking, you have the actor who preſented him: and in 
two of the plays, (“ Love's Labour's Loft, and Troilus and 


. 


Mr. Pope's account of it, who ſeems to have been the only editor 
whom it was ever ſeen by: great pains has heen taken to trace who 
he had it of (for it was not in his collection) but without ſucceſs. 
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Creffida®”) the ſame matter, and in nearly the ſame words, is 


ſet down twice in ſome paſſages; which, who ſees not to be only 
2 negligence of the poet, and that but one of them ought to 


have been printed ? But the reigning fault of all is in the 
meaſure z proſe 1s very often printed as verſe, and verſe as 
proſe; or, where rightly printed verſe, that verſe is not al- 
ways right divided : and in all theſe pieces, the ſongs are in 


every particular ſtill more corrupt than the other parts of 


them. Theſe are the general and principal defects: to 
which if you add tranſpoſition of words, ſentences, lines, 
and even ſpeeches; words omitted, and others added with- 


out reaſon; and a punctuation fo deficient, and fo often 


wrong, that it hardly deſerves regard ; you have, upon the 
whole, a true but melancholy picture of the condition of 
theſe firſt-printed plays; which, bad as it is, is yet bet- 


ter than that of thoſe which came after; or than that of 


the ſubſequent folio impreſſion of ſome of theſe which we 
are now ſpeaking of. | 

This folio impreſſion was ſent into the world ſeven years 
after the author's death, by two of his fellow-players ; and 
contains, befides the laſt-mentioned fourteen, the true and 
genuine copies of the other fix plays, and fixteen that were 
never publiſhed before, (2) The editors make great profeſ- 
fions of fidelity, and ſome complaint of injury done to them 
and the author by ftolen and maimed copies; giving withal 
an advantegeous, if juſt, idea of the copies which they have 
followed: but ſee the terms they make uſe of, © Tt had 


« bene a thing, we confeſſe, worthie to have bene wiſhed, 


1 
(2) There is yet extant, in the books of the ſtationers company, an 


entry bearing date—Febr. 12, 1624, to Meſſrs. Jaggard and Blount, 


the proprietors of this firſt folio, which is thus worded ; Mr. Wm. 
Shakeſpear”s Comedy's Hiftor y's & Tragedy's fo many of the — Cops as 
dee not enter'd to other men ; and this entry is follow] d by the titles 


ß EO ITT TR , 
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10 that the author himſelfe had liv'd to have ſet forthe, and 


« overſeen his own writings ; but fince it bath bin ordain'd 


« otherwiſe, and he by death departed from that right, we 
tc pray you do not envie his friends, the office of their care, 
« and paine, to have collected & publiſh'd them; and 


« ſo to have publiſh'd them, as where (before) you were 


« abus'd with diverſe ſtolne, and ſurreptitious copies, maim- 
« ed, and deformed by the frauds and ſtealthes of injurious 
« impoſtors, that expos'd them : even thoſe, are now of- 
« fer'd to your view cur'd, and perfect of their limbes; and 
« all the reſt, abſolute in their numbers, as he conceived 
« them. Who, as he was a happie imitator of nature, was 
« a moſt gentle expreſſer of it. His minde and hand went 


ic together: and what he thought, he uttered with that eaſi- 
« neſſe, that wee have ſcarſe received from him a blot in 


« his papers,” Who now does not feel himſelf inclined to 
expect an- accurate and. good performance in the edition of 
theſe prefacers ? But, alas, it 1s nothing leſs : for (if we ex- 
cept the x ſpurious ones, whole places were then ſupply d 
by true and genuine copies) the editions of plays preceding 


the folio, are the very baſis of thoſe we have there; which 


are either printed from thoſe editions, or from the copies 
which they made uſe of: and this 1s principally eyident 
in—“ Firſt and Second Henry IV, Love's Labour's Loft, 
Merchant of Venice, Midſummer Night's Dream. Much 
Ado about Nothing, Richard II, Titus Andronicus, and 
Troilus and Creflida ;** for in the others we ſee ſomewhat a 
greater latitude, as was obſerved a little above: but in theſe 


0 FT 4. 
of all thoſe ſixteen plays that were firſt printed in the folio: the 
other twenty plays (“, Otheilo and King john.” excepted, which the 
perion who turnith'd this tranſcript, thinks he might have overlook'd) 
are enter'd too in theſe books, under their re:pective years; but to 
whom the tranſcript ſays not. ; 
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plays, there is an almoſt ſtrict conformity between the two 
imp:effions : ſome additions are in the ſecond, and ſome 
omiſſions : but the faults and errors of the quartos are all 
preſerved in the folio, and others added to them; and what 
difference there is, is generally for the worſe on the fide of 
che folio editors: which ſhould give us but faint hopes of 
meeting with greater accuracy in the plays which they firſt 
publithed; and, accordingly, we find them ſubject to all the 
imperfections that have been noted in the former: nor is 
their edition in general diſtinguiſhed by any mark of prefer- 
ence above all the earlieft quartos, but that ſome of their 
plays are divided into acts, and ſome others into acts and 
ſcenes; and that with due preciſion, and agreeable to the 
author's idea of the nature of ſuch divifions, The order of 
printing theſe plays, the way in which they are claſſed, and 
the titles given them, being matters of ſome curioſity, the 
table that is before the firſt folio is here reprinted : and to it 
are added marks, ſhewing the plays that are e divided; 3 à ſig- 


nifying—acts; @ & acts and ſcenes, 
TAEILE of Plays in the folios. (3) 


COMEDIES, Loves Labour loſt, 
The Tempeſt. a & MidſommerNightsDreame *, 
The two Gentlemen of Vero-j The Merchant of Venice, * a. 
na. * a & /. As you Like it, a & ſ. 
The Merry Wives of Wind-| The Taming of the Shrew, 
ſor. a & /. All is well, that Ends well. a, 
| Meaſure for Meaſure. a & 77 Twelfe-Night, or what you 
The Comedy of Errours. .] will. a & .. 


Much adoo about Nothing. 3. The Waters Tale. a & /. 


NOF E. | 
(3) The plays, mark'd with afterisks, are ſpoken of by name, in a 
book, calld—+ Wit's Treaſury, being the ſecond 2 t of Wits Common. 
eu , written by Francis MERES; at p. 282: who, in the ſame 
para h, mentions another play as being SHAKE SPEARE“s, under 
the title o Lowes labours 2worne;” a title that ſeems well adapted 


The ſame author, at p. 283, mentions too a 4 Richard the third,” 
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HISTORIES. | T RAGE DIES. 
The Life and Death of King |{ Troylus and Creſſida] from 
ohn. * a & /. the ſecond folio ; omitted in 
The Life and Death of Richard | the firſt. 
the ſecond. * a & /. The Tragedy of Coriolanus. a. 
The Firſt part of King Henry | Titus Andronicus. * a. 
the fourth. * a&ſ. Romeo and Juliet, * 
The Second part of K. Henty Timon of Athens, 
the fourth. a &. 
The Life of K. Henry the Fift. [| Cæſar. a. 
The Firſt part of King Henry The Tragedy of Macbeth, 
the Sixt. a & . 
The Second part of King Hen. The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
the Sixt. &ing Lear. a & /. 
The Third part of King Henry [Othello, the Moore of Venice, 
the Sixt. a & |. 


The Life & Death of Richard] ntony and Cleopater. 


the Third.“ a &/. Cymbeline King of Britaine, 
The Life of King Henry the] a & /. | 

Eight. a & /. 

Having premiſed thus much about the ſtate and condition 
of theſe firſt copies, it may not be improper, nor will it be 
abſolutely a digreſſion, to add ſomething concerning their au- 
thenticity : in doing which, it will be greatly for the rea- 
der's eaſe, and our own, to confine ourſelves to the quartos: 
which, 1t is hoped, he will allow of ; eſpecially, as our in- 
tended vindication of them will alſo include in it (to the 


eye of a good obſerver) that of the plays that appeared firſt 


in the folio: which therefore omitting, we now turn our- 
ſelves to the quartos. 


N © T E. 
to „At evell, that ends Tell,” and under which it might be firſt 
acted. In the paragraph immediately | agry he ſpeaks of his 
Venus and Adonis,” his “ Lucrece,” and his « Sonnets.” This book 
was printed in 1598, by P. Short, for Cuthbert Burbie ; octavo, ſmall. 


The Life and Death of ulius 
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We have ſeen the flur that is endeavoured to be thrown 
upon them indiſcriminately by the player editors, and we ſee 
it too wiped off by their having themſelves followed the co- 
pies that they condemn. A modern editor, who is not 
without his followers, is pleaſed to aſſert confidently in his 
preface, that they are printed from * piece-meal parts, and 
copies of prompters: but his arguments for it are ſome 
of them without foundation, and the others not decifive; 
and it 1s to be doubted, that the opinion is only thrown out 
to countenance an abuſe that has been carried to much too 
great lengths by himſelf and: another editor,—that of put- 
ting out of the text paſſages that they did not like. Theſe 
cenſures then and this opinion being ſet aſide, is it criminal 
to try another conjecture, and ſee what can be made of it? 
It is known, that SHAXESPEARE lived to no great age, 
being taken off in his fifty-third year; and yet his works 
are ſo numerous, that, when we take a ſurvey of them, 
they ſeem the productions of a life of twice that length: 
for to the thirty-ſix plays in this collection, we muſt add 
ſeven, (one of which 1s in two parts) perhaps written over 
again; (4) ſeven others that were publiſhed, ſome of them in 
his life-time, and all with his name; and another ſeven, 
that are upon good grounds aſcribed to him; making in al} 
fifty-eight plays ; beſides the part that he may reaſonably de 
thought to have had in other men's labours, being himſelf a 
player and manager of theatres : what his productions wert, 


1 


written by doctor LEG, author of another play, calbd “ The Deftruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem.” And there is in the Mufæum, a manuicript La- 
tin play upon the ſame ſubject, written by one _—y LACY in 1586: 
which Latin play is but a weak pertormance; aud yet ſeemeth to 
be the play ſpoken of by Sir John HARRINGTON, (for the author 
was a Cambridge man, and of Saint John's) in this pafſage of his 
« Apologie of Poetrie,” prefix'd to his tranſlation of Ax TOSTo's Or- 
lando,” edit. 150 7, fol. 4+ and for Tragedies, to omit other famous 
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we know not: but it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that he, who 


had ſo conſiderable a ſhare in the confidenee of the earls of 
Eſſex and Southampton, could be a mute ſpectator only of 
controverſies in Which they were ſo much intereſted; and 
his other poetical works, that are known, will fill a volume 
the ſize of theſe that we have here. When the number and 


bulk of theſe pieces, the ſhortneſs of his life, and the other 


buſy employments of it are reflected upon duly, can it be a 
wonder that he ſhould be ſo looſe a tranſcriber of them? or 
why ſhould we refuſe to give credit to what his companions 
tell us, of the Rate of thoſe tranſcriptions, and of the faci- 
lity with which they were pen'd? Let it then be granted, 
that theſe quartos are the poet's own copies, however they 
were come by; haſtily written at firſt, and iſſuing from 
preſſes moſt of them as corrupt and licentious as can any 
where be produced, and not overſeen by himſelf, nor by any 
of his friends: and there can be no ſtronger reaſon for ſub- 
ſcribing to any opinion, than may be drawn in favour of 
this from the condition of all the other plays that were firſt 
printed in the folio: for, in method of publication, they 
have the greateſt hkeneſs poſſible to thoſe which preceded 


them, and carry all the ſame marks of haſte and negligence; 


yet the genuineneſs of the latter is atteſted by thoſe who 
publiſh'd them, and no proof brought to invalidate their teſ- 


timony, If it be ſtill aſk'd, what then becomes of the ac- 
cuſation brought againſt the quartos by the player editors? 


* 


„ 


« tragedies; that, that was played at St. John's in Cambridge, of 


„Richard the 3. would move (1 thinke) Phalaris the tyraunt, and 
terrifie all tyranous minded men, fro following their fooliſh am- 
„ bitious humors, ſeeing how his ambition made him kill his bro- 
ther, his nephews, his wife, beſide infinit others; and laſt of all 
after a ſhort and troubleiome raigne, to end his miſerable life, and 
to have his body harried after his death.? 

(4) Vide this Introduction, p. 132, and the table of editions at the end. 
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the anſwer is not ſo far off as may perh.*s be expected: It 
may be true that they were © ftoln ;** but ſtoln from the au- 
thor's copies, by tranſcribers who found means to get at 
them: (5) and © maim'd they muſt needs be, in reſpe of 
their many alterations after the firſt performance: and who 
knows, if the difference that is between them, in ſome of 
the plays that are common to them both, has not been ſtu- 
diouſly heighten'd by the player editors, ho had the means 
in their power of being maſters of all the alterations, —to 
give at once a greater currency to their own lame edition, 
and ſupport the charge which they bring againſt the quartos? 
this, at leaft, is a probable opinion, and no bad way of ac- 
counting for thoſe difterences. (6) 

It were eaſy to dd abundance of other arguments in fa- 
vour of theſe quartos ;—ſuch as their exact affinity to almoſt 
all the publications of this fort that came out about that 
time; of which it will hardly be aſſerted by any reaſoning 
man, that they are all clandeſtine copies, and publiſh'd 
without their author's conſent : next, the high improbabi- 
tity of ſuppoſing that none of theſe plays were of the poet's 


ov ſetting-out : whoſe caſe is rendered ſingular by ſuch a 


ſuppoſition ; it being certain, that every other author of the 


time, without exception, who wrote any thing largely, pub- 


liſhed ſome of his plays himſelf, and BE Joxson all of 


HO T Ks 


(5) But ſee a note at p. 134, which ſeems to infer that they were fair- 
133 by: Which is, in truth, the editor's opinion, at leaſt of ſome of 
em; though, in way of argument, and for the ſake of clearneis, he 
has here admitted the charge in that full extent in which they bring it. 
(6) Some of theſe alterations are in the quartos themielves ; (ano- 
ther proof this, of their being authentick) as in „ Richard II:“ 
where a 4 I ſcene, that of the king's depoſing, appears firſt in the 
Py of 1608, the third quarto impreMon, bein wanting in the two 
1 and in one copy of “ 2. Hen. IV, there is a ſcene too 
that is not in the other, though of the tame year; it is the firſt of 


them: nay, the very errors and faults of theſe quartos,— 
ſome of them at leaſt, and thoſe ſuch as are brought againſt 
them by other arguers,—are, with the editor, proofs of their 
genuineneſs; for from what hand, but that of the author 
himſelf, could come thoſe ſeemingly- ſtrange repetitions which 
are ſpoken of at p. 133 ? thoſe imperfect entries, and entries 
of perſons who have no concern in the play at all, neither 
in the ſcene where they are made to enter, nor in any other 
part of it? yet ſuch there are in ſeveral of theſe quartos; 
and ſuch might well be expected in the haſty draughts of ſo 
negligent an author, who neither ſaw at once all he might 
want, nor, in ſome inſtances, gave himſelf ſufficient time 


to conſider the fitneſs of what he was then penning. 1lheſe. 


and other like arguments might, as is ſaid before, be col- 
lected, and urged for the plays that were firſt publiſh'd in 


the quartos; that is, for fourteen of them, for the other fix 


are out of the queſtion : but what has been enlarged upon 
zbove, of their being followed by the folio, and their ap- 
parent general likeneſs to all the other plays that are in that 
collection, is ſo very forcible as to be ſufficient of itſelf to 
ſatisfy the unprejudiced, that the plays of both impreſſions 
ſpring all from the ſame ſtock, and owe their numerous im- 
perfections to one common original and cauſe, the too-great 
negligence and haſte of their over-careleſs producer, 


| = & F , | 
ac! the third. And Hamlet” has ſome ſtill more confiderable ; for 
the copy of 1605 has theſe words, — Newly imprinted and enlarg- 
ed to almoſt as much againe as it was, according to the true and 
perfect coppie.” Now though no prior copy has been yet produced, 
It is certali: there was ſuch the teſtimony ot tae title-page : and 


tliat the play was in being at lzaſt nine years before, is proved by a 


book of doctor LoDGE's, printed in 1596; which play was perhaps 
an imperſect one; and not unlike that we have now of « Romea 
and juliet,” printed the year after; a fourth iuſtance too of what the 
uote advances. 
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But to return to the thing immediately treated, — the ſtate 
of the old editions. The quartos went through many im- 
preſſions, as may be ſeen in the table: and, in each play, 
the laſt is generally taken from the impreſſion next before it, 
and fo onward to the firſt; the few that come not within 
this rule, are taken notice of in the table : and this further 
is to be obſerved of them, that, generally ſpeaking, the 
more diſtant they are from the original, the more they 
2bound in faults; till, in the end, the corruptions of the 
laſt copies become ſo exceſſive, as to make them of hardly 
any worth. The folio too had its re- impreſſions, the date; 
and notices of which are likewiſe in the table, and they 
tread the ſame round as did the quartos: only that the third 
of them has ſeven plays more, (ſee their titles below (7) in 


which it is followed by the laſt : and that again by the firſt 
of the modern impreſſions, which come now to be ſpoken 


as: 

If the ſtage be a mirror of the times, as undoubtedly it is, 
and we judge of the age's temper by what we ſee prevailing 
there, what muſt we think of the times that ſucceeded 
Shakeſpeare? Jonſon, favoured by a court that delighted 
only in maſques, had been gaining ground upon him even in 
his life-time ; and his death put him in full poſſeſſion of a 
poſt he had long aſpired to, the empire of the drama: the 

| N O T E. 
(7) © Locrine ; The London — 2 Pericles Prince of Tyre; The 


Puritan, or, the Widow of Watling treet; Sir John Oldcaftle ; Thomas 
Lord Cromwe 1; and the Yorkſhire Traged » And the imputed ones, 


mentioned a little above, are three ;—« The Arraignment of Paris; 


Birth of Merlin: Fair Em; Edward III; Merry Devil of Edmonton; 
Mucedorus ; and the two noble Kinſmen.” But in the“ Merry Devil 
of Edmonton,” Rowiey is called his partner in the title-page ; and 
Fletcher, in „ The two noble Kinſmen.“ What external proof: 
there are of their coming from Shakeſpeare, are gathered all to- 
gether, and put down in the table; and further it not concerns u- 
to engage: but let thoſe who are inclined to diſpute it, carry this 
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props of this new king's throne were—Fletcher, Shirley, 


Middleton, Maſſinger, Broome, and others; and how un- 


equal they all were, the monarch and his ſubjects too, to 
the poet they came after, let their works teſtify : yet they 
had the vogue on their fide, during all thoſe bleſſed times 
that preceded the civil war, and Shakeſpeare was held in 
diſeſteem. The war, and medley government that followed, 
ſwept all theſe things away: but they were reſtored with the 
king ; and another ſtage took place, in which Shakeſpeare 
had little ſhare. Dryden had then the lead, and maintain'd: 


it for half a century: though his government was ſometimes 
_ diſputed by Lee, Tate, Shadwell, Wycherley, and others 


weakened much by The Rehearſal ;** and quite overthrown 
in the end by Otway and Rowe : what the caft of their 


plays was, is known to every one: but that Shakeſpeare, the 


true and genuine Shakeſpeare, was not much reliſh'd, is 


plain from the many alterations of him, that were brought 


upon the ſtage by ſome of thoſe gentlemen, and by others 
within that period. . 

But, from what has been ſaid, we are not to conclude 
that the poet had no admirers: for the contrary is true; and 
he had in this interval no inconſiderable party amongſt men 
of the greateſt underſtandlng, who both ſaw his merit, in 
ſpite of the darkneſs it was then wrapt up in, and ſpoke 


1 | 


along with them; —that London, in Shakeſpeare's time, had a mul- 
titude of play-houſes; erected ſome in inn-yards, and ſuch like places, 
and frequented by the loweſt of the people; ſuch audiences as might 
have been ſeen ſome years ago in Southwark and Bartholomew, and 
may be ſeen at this day in the country; to which it was alſo a 
cuſtom for players to make excurfion, at wake times and feſtivals : 
and for ſuc places, and ſuch occaſions, might theſe pieces be com- 


Poſed in the author's early time; the worſt of them ſuiting wel 


enough to the parties they might be made for :—And this, or ſome- 
thing nearly of this ſort, may have been the caſe too of ſome plays in 
his great collection, which ſhall be ſpoken of in their place. 
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Joudly in his praiſe; but the ſtream of the publick favour 
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ran the other way. But this too coming at the time we are 


ſpeaking of, there was a demand for his works, and ina 


form that was more convenient than the folios: in conſe. 
quence of which, the gentleman laſt mentioned was ſet to 
work by the bookſellers; and, in 1709, he put out an edi- 
tion in fix volumes octavo, which, unhappily, is the baſis of 


all the other moderns : for this editor went no further than 
to the edition neareſt to him in time, which was the folio of 


168 5, the laſt and worſt of thoſe impreſſions : this he re- 
publiſh'd with great ex ctneſs; correcting here and th re 
ſome of its groſſeſt miſtakes, and dividing into acts and ſcenes 
the plays that were not divided before, 

But no ſooner was this edition in the hands of the pub- 
lick, than they ſaw 1n part its deficiencies, and one of an- 
other ſort began to be required of them; which accordingly 
was ſet about ſome years after by two gentlemen at on e, Mr, 


Pope and Mr. Theobald. The labours of the firſt came out 
in 1725, in fix volumes quarto: and he has the merit of 


having firſt improved his author, by the inſertion of many 
large paſſages, ſpee hes, and ſingle lines, taken from the 
quartos, and of amending him in other places, by readings 
fetched from the ſame: but his materials were few, and his 
collation of them not the moſ careful; which, joined to other 
faults, and to that main one—of making his predeceſſor's the 
copy himſelf follow'd, brought his labours i into diſrepute, and 
has finally ſunk them in neglect. 


His publication retarded the other gentleman, and he did 
not appear till the year 1733, when his work too came out 
in ſeven volumes octavo. The oppoſition that was between 
them ſeems to have enfla med him, which was hcightened by 
other motives, and he declaims vehemently againſt the work 
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of his antagoniſt : which yet ſerved him for a model; and 
his own is made only a little better, by his having a few more 
materials, of which he was not a better collator than the 


other, nor did he excel him in uſe of them; for, in this ar- 


ticle, both their judgments may be equally called in queſtion : 
in what he has done that 1s conjectural, he is rather more 
happy; but in this he had large aſſiſtances. 

But the gentleman that came next, is a critick of EL ak 
ſtamp; and purſues a track, in which it is greatly to be 
hoped he will never be followed in the publication of any 


authors whatſoever : for this were, in effect, to annihilate 


them, if carry'd a little further; by deſtroying all marks of 
peculiarity and notes of time, all eafineſs of expreſſion and 
numbers, all juſtneſs of thought, and the nobility of not a 
few of their conceptions, The manner in which his au- 
thor is treated, excites an indignation that will be thought 
by ſome to vent itſelf too ſtrongly; but terms weaker would 
do injuſtice to my feelings, and the cenſure ſhall be hazard- 
ed. Mr. Pope's edition was the ground-work of this over. 
bold one; ſplendidly printed at Oxford 1n fix quarto volumes, 
and publiſhed in the year 1744: The publiſher diſdains all 
collation of folio or quarto; and fetches all from his great 
ſelf, and the moderns his predeceſſors : wantoning in very 
licence of conjecture; and ſweeping all before him, (with- 
out notice, or reaſon given) that not ſuits his taſte, or lies 
level to his conceptions. But this juſtice ſhould be done 


him :—as his conjectures are numerous, they are oftentimes 


not unhappy; and ſome of them are of that excellence, 

that one is ſtruck with amazement to ſee a perſon of ſo 

much judgment as he ſhews himſelf in them, adopt a me- 

thod of publiſhing that runs counter to all the ideas that 
Vo. I. k | 
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wiſe men have hitherto entertain'd of an editor's province 
and duty. | | | Pe 

The year 1747 produced a fifth edition, in eight octavo 
volumes, publiſh'd by Mr. Warburton ; which though it is 
ſaid in the title - page to be the joint work of himſelf and the 
ſecond editor, the third ought rather to have been mention'd, 
for it is printed from his text. The merits of this per- 
formance have been ſo thoroughly diſcuſſed in two very in- 
genious books, „The Canons of Criticiſm,” and “ Reviſal 
of Shakeſpeare's Text, that it is needleſs to ſay any more 
of it: this only ſhall be added to what may be there met 
with, —that the edition is not much benefitted by freſh ac- 


quiſitions from the old ones, which this gentleman ſeems to 


have neglected. (8) 

Other charges there are, that might be brought againſt 
theſe modern impreſſions, without infringing the laws 
of truth or candour either: but what is ſaid, will be 
ſufficient, and may ſatisfy their greateſt favourers,—that the 
ſuperſtructure cannot be a ſound one, which is built upon fo 
bad a foundation as that of Mr. Rowe's; which all of 
them, as we ſee, in ſucceſſion, have yet made their corner- 
ſtone: the truth is, it was impoſſible that ſuch a beginning 
ſhould end better than it has done: the fault was in the ſet- 


ting-out ; and all the diligence that could be uſed, joined to 


the diſcernment of a Pearce or a Bentley, could never purge 


= DJ FT. © 


8) It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, that nothing ſhould be ſaid in 
this place of another edition that cam: out about a twelvemonth azo, 
in eight volumes, octavo; but the reafons for it, are theſe :z>— There 
is no uſe made of it, nor could be; for the preſent was finuſb'd, 
within a play or two, and printed too in 3 art, before that ap- 
pear'd : the firſt ſnheet of this work (being the firſt of volume 2) went to 
the preſs in September 1762 : and this volume was follow d by volumes 
8, J 9, i, 6, and 7; the laſt of which was printed off in Aug uſt 1765. 
In tne next place, the merits and demerits of it are unknown to the 


r 


ap- 
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their author of all his defects by their method of pro- 


ceeding. 

The editor now before you was apprized in time of this 
truth; ſaw the wretched condition his author was reduced 
to by theſe late tamperings, and thought ſeriouty of a cure 
for it, and that ſo long ago as the year 1745; tor the at- 


| tempt was firſt ſuggeſted by that gentleman's performance, 


which came out at Uxtord the year before: which when he 
had peruſed with no little aſtoniſhment, and conſider'd the 
fatal conſequences that muſt inevitably follow the imitation 
of ſo much licence, he refol+ed himſelf to be the cham- 
pion; and to exert to the utiermott ſuch abilities as he was 
maſter of, to ſave from further ruin an edifice of this dig- 
nity, which England muſt for ever glory in, Hereupon he 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the other modern editions, the folios, 
and as many quartos as could preſenily be precured ; and, 


within a few years after, fortune and induſtry helped him to 


all the reſt, ſix only excepted: (9) aduing to them withat 


twelve more, which the compilers of former tables had no: 


knowledge of. Thus furniſh'd, he fell immedi tely to col- 
lation, —which is the firft ſtep in works of this nature; 
and, without it, nothing is done to purpoſe, —firſt of mo- 


derns with moderns, then of moderns with ancients, and. 


afterwards of ancients with others more ancient: till, at 
the laſt, a ray of light broke forth upon him, by which he 
; N O T E. 


eſent editor even at this hour: this only he has 8 in it, 
having looked it but lightly over, that the text ir ſollows is that of 


its neareſt predecefor, and from that copy it was printed. 


9) But of one of the's fy, (@ 1. Henry Iv,“ edition 1604) the 


editor thinks he is hoflefled of à very large rapment, imperſecFonily. 
in the firſt and laſt eet; ; which hes been -oVated, as far as it goes, 
along with the others: ardtof the twelve quarto editions, which he 


has had the fortune to add to thoſe that were known before, ſome of 


them are of great value; as may be feen by looking into the table. 
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he hoped to find his way through the wilderneſs of theſe 

editions into that fair country the poet's real habitation. He 

had not proceeded far in his collation, before he ſaw cauſe to 

come to this reſolution to ſtick invariably to the old edi- 
tions, (that is, the beft of them) which hold now the 

place of manuſcripts, no ſcrap of the author's writing har- 

ing the luck to come down to us; and never to depart from 

them, but in caſes where reaſon, and the uniform practice 
of men of the greateſt note in this art, tell him—they may 

be quitted ; nor yet in thoſe without notice. But it will be 

neceilary, that the general method of this edition ſhould 

now be laid open; that the publick may be put in a capa- 
city not only of comparing it with thoſe they already have, 
but of judging whether any thing remains to be done to- 
wards the fixing this author's text in the manner himſelf 
gave it. 

It is ſaid a little before,—that we have nothing of his in 
writing; that the printed copies are all that 1s left to guide 
us; and that thoſe copies are ſubject to numberleſs imper- 
tections, but not all in like degree: our firſt buſineſs then 
was—to examine their merit, and ſee on which fide the 
ſcale of goodneſs preponderated; which we have generally 
found, to be on that of the moſt ancient: it may be ſeen in 
the table, what editions are judged to have the preference 
among thoſe plays that were printed ſingly in quarto ; and 
for thoſe plays, the text of thoſe editions is chiefly adher'd 
to: in all the reſt, the firſt folio is followed; the text of 
which 1s by far the moſt faultleſs of the editions in that 
form ; and has alſo the advantage in three quarto plays, in 
&« 2, Henry IV, Othello, and Richard III.” Had the edi- 
tions thus follow'd been printed with carefulneſs, from cor- 
rect copies, and copies not added to or otherwiſe altered after 
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thoſe impreſſions, there had been no occaſion for going any 
further: but this was not all the caſe, even in the beſt of 
them; and it therefore became proper and neceſſary to look 
into the other old editions, and to ſelect from thence what- 
ever improves the author, or contributes to his advancement 
in perfectneſs, the point in view throughout all this per- 


formance : that they do improve him, was with the editor 
an argument in their favour ; and a preſumption of genuine- 


neis for what is thus ſelected, whether additions, or differ- 
ences of any other nature; and the cauſes of their appear- 
ing in ſome copies, and being wanting in others, cannot 
now te diſcovered, by reaſon of the time's diſtance, and de- 
fect of fit materials for making the diſcovery, Did the li- 
mits of his Introduction allow or it, the editor would gladly 
have dilated and treated more at large this article of his 
plan: as that which is of greateſt importance, and moſt 
likely to be conteſted of any "ny in it: but this doubt, or 
this diſſent (if any be) muſt come from thoſe perſons only 
u ho are not yet pofletied of the idea they ought to entertain 
of theſe ancient impreſſions; for of thoſe who are, he fully 
perſuades himſelf he ſhall have both the approof and the 
applauſe, But without entering further in this place into 


the reaſonavleneſs, or even neceſſity, of ſo doing, he does 


for the preſent acknowledge, — that he has every-where made 
ute of ſuch materials as he met with from the old copies, 


which he thought improved the editions that are made the 


ground-work of the preſent text: and whether they do ſo, 
or no, the judicious part of the world may certainly know, 
by turning to a collection that will be publiſh'd ; where all 
dilcarded readings are entered, all additions noted, and va- 
riations of every kind; and the editions * to Which 
they ſeverally belong. 
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But, when theſe helps were adminiſtered, there was yet 


behind a very great number of paſſages, labouring under va- 


rious defects and thoſe of various degrees, that had their cure 
to ſeek from other ſources, that of copies affording it no 
more: for theſe he had recourſe, in the firſt place, to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of modern copies: and, where that was incompe- 
tent, or elſe abſolutely deficient, which was very often the 
caſe, there he ſought the reme*'y in himſelf, uſing judgment 
and conjecture 3 which, he is bold to ſay, he will not be 
found to have exerciſed wantonly, but to follow the efta- 


bliſh'd rules of critique with ſoberneſs and temperance, 


Theſe emendations, (whether of his own, or other gentle- 
men (10) «carrying in themſelves a face of certainty, and 
coming in aid of places that were apparently corrupt, are 
admitted into the text, and the rejected reading is always put 
below; ſome others, — that have neither that certainty, nor 


are of that neceſſity, but are ſpecious and plauſible, and 


may be thought by ſome to mend the paſſage they belong to, 
ill have a place in the collection that is ſpoken of above. 
But where it is ſaid, that the rejected reading is always put 
below, this muſt be taken with ſome reſtriction : ſor ſome 
of the emendations, and of courſe the ancient readings upon 
which they are grounded, being of a complicated nature, the 
general method was there inconvenient; and, for theſe few, 


you are referred to a note which will be found among the 


reſt: and another ſort there are, that are fimply inſertions ; 


theſe are effectually pointed out by being printed in the 


gothick or black character, | 


N O T E. 


(20) In the manuſcripts from which all theſe plays are 2 the 
S 


emendatioi:s are given to their proper owner by initiaſs and other 
marks that are in the margin ot thoſe manuſcripts ; but they are 
ſupprefſed in the print for two reaſons: Firſt, their number, in ſome 
pages, makes them a little unſightly; and the editor profeſſes him- 
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Hitherto, the defects and errors of theſe old editions have 
been of ſuch a nature, that we could lay them before the 
reader, and ſubmit to his judgment the remedies that are 
applied to them; which is accordingly done, either in the 
page itſelf where they occur, or in ſome note that is to fol- 
low: but there are ſome behind that would not be ſo ma- 
nag'd: either by reaſon of their frequency, or difficulty of 
ſubjecting them to the rules under which the others are 
brought: they have been ſpoken of before at p. 133, where 
the corruptions are all enumerated, and are as follows z—a 
want of proper exits and entrances, and of many ſcenical 
directions, throughout the work in general, and, in ſome of 
the plays, a want of diviſion; and the errors are thoſe of 
meaſure, and punctuation : all theſe are mended, and ſup- 
pled, without notice and filently : but the reaions for fo 
doing, and the method obſerved in doing it, ſhall be a little 
enlarged upon, that the fidelity of the editor, and that which 
is chiefly to diſtinguiſh him from thoſe who have gone be- 
fore, may ſtand ſacred and unimpeachable ; and, firſt, of 


the diviſion. | ; 
The thing chiefly intended in reprinting the lift of titles 


that may be ſeen at p. 136, was—to ſhew which plays were 


divided into acts, which into acts and ſcenes, and which of 
them were not divided at all; and the number of the firſt 
claſs is —eight, of the third — eleven; for though in 
« Henry V, 1. Henry VI, Love's Labour's loſt, and The 
Taming 'of the Shrew,” there is ſome diviſion aimed at; 

yet it is fo lame and erroneous, that it was thought beſt to 


0 K. 


ſelf weak enough to like a well printed book: in the next place, he 
does declare — that his only object has been, to do ſervice to his 
great author; which provided it be done, he thinks it of ſmall im- 
portance by what hand the ſervice was adminiſter'd: if the partiſans 
of former editors fhall chance to think them injur'd vy this ſuppreſ- 
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conſider them as totally undivided, and to rank them ac. 
cordingly : now when theſe plays were to be divided, as well 
thoſe of the firſt claſs as thoſe of the third, the plays of the 
ſecond claſs were ſtudiouſly attended to; and a rule was 
picked out from them, by which to regulate this diviſion: 
which rule might eaſily have been diſcovered before, had but 
any the leaſt pains been beſtow'd upon it; and certainly it 
was very well worth it, ſince neither can the repreſentation 
be managed, nor the order and thread of the fable be pro- 
perly conceived by the reader, till this article is adjuſted, 
The plays that are come down to us divided, muſt be looked 
upon as of the author's own ſettling ; and in them, with re- 
gard to acts, we find him following eſtabliſhed precepts, or, 
rather, conforming himſelf to the practice of ſome other 
dramatick writers of his time ; for they, it is likely, and 
nature, were the books he was acquainted with : his ſcene 
diviſions he certainly did not fetch from writers upon the 
drama; for, in them, he obſerves a method in which per- 
haps he is ſingular, and he is invariable in the uſe of it: 
with him a change of ſcene implies generally a change of 
place, though not always; but always an entire evacuation 
of it, and a ſucceſſion of new perſons : the /iaiſon of the 
ſcenes, which Jonſon ſeems to have attempted, and npon 
which the French ſtage prides itſelf, he does not appear to 


have had any idea of; of the other unities he was perfectly 


well apprized ; and has followed them, in one of his plays, 


with as great ſtrictneſs and greater happineſs than can per- 
haps be met with in any other writer : the play meant is, 


MH: 04, 
—— he muſt upon this occaſion violate the rules of modeſty, by de- 
claring— that he himſelf is the moſt injured by it; whoſe emenda- 
tions are equal, at leaſt in number, to all theirs if put together; to 
5 nothing of his recover'd readings, which are more confiderable 
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« The Comedy of Errors ;” in which the action is one, the 


place one, and the time ſuch as even Ariſtotle himſelf would 


allow of—the revolution of half a day: but even in this 
play, the change of ſcene ariſes from change of perſons, and 
by that it is regulated; as are alſo all the other plays that 
are not divided in the folio : for whoever will take the trou- 
ble to examine thoſe that are diy ded, (and they are pointed 
out for him in the lit) will ſee them conform exactly to the 
rule above-mentioned; and can then have but little doubt, 
that it ſhonld be applied to all the reſt. (11) To have diſ- 
tinguiſhed theſe diviſions, m de (indeed) without the au- 
thority, but following the example of the folio, —had been 


uſeleſs and troubleſome; and the editor fully perſuades him- 


ſelf, that what he has ſaid will le ſufficient, and that he 
ſhall be excuſed by the ingenious and candid for overpaſſing 
them without further notice: whoſe pardon he hopes alſo to 


have for ſome other unnoticed matters that are related to this 


in hand, ſuch as—marking the place of action, both gene- 
ral and particular; ſupplying ſcenical directions; and due 
regulating of exits and entrances : for of the firſt, thei e- is 
no tittle in the old editions; and in both the latter, they 
are ſo deficient and faulty throughout, that it would not be 
much amiſs if we looked upon them as wanting too; and 
then all theſe ſeveral articles might be conſidered as additi- 
ons, that needed no other pointing out than a declaration 


that they are ſo: the light they throw upon the plays in ge- 


neral, and particularly upon ſome parts of them, —ſuch as, 
the battle ſcenes throughout; Cſar's paſſage to the ſenate- 


NN O' 'F: Bo 

11) The diviſions that are in the folio are religiouſly adher'd to, 
except in two or three inſtances, which will be ſpoken of in their 
place; fo that, as is ſaid before, a peruſal of thoſe old-divided pla 
will put every one in a capacity of judging whether the preſent e 
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houſe, and ſubſequent aſſaſſination; Antony's death; the 
ſurprizal and death of Cleopatra; that of Titus Andronicus; 
and a multitude of others, which are all directed new in 


this edition, — will juſtify theſe inſertions; and may, poſ- 


ably, merit the reader's thanks, for the . aids which 
they afford to his conception. 

It remains now to ſpeak of errors of the old copies which 
are here amended without notice, to wit—the pointing and 
wrong diviſion of much of them reſpecting the numbers, 
And as to the firſt, it is ſo extremely erroneous, throughout 
all the plays, and in every old copy, that ſmall regard is due 
to it; and it becomes an editor's duty (inſtead of being in- 
fluenced by ſuch a punctuation, or even caſting his eyes upon 
it) to attend cloſely to the meaning of what is before him, 
and to new-point it accordingly : was it the buſineſs of this 
edition—to make parade of diſcoveries, this article alone 
would have afforded ample field for it; for a very great num- 
ber of paſſages are now firſt ſet to rights by this only, which 
before had either no ſenſe at all, or one unſuiting thc con- 
text, and unworthy the noble penner of it; but all the 
emendations of this ſort, though inferior in merit to no 
others whatſoever, are conſigned to ſilence; ſome few only 
excepted, of paſſages that have been much conteſted, and 
whoſe preſent adjuſtment might poſſibly be called in queſtion 
again; theſe will be ſpoken of in ſome note, and a reaſon 
given for embracing them : all the other parts of the work 
have been examined with equal diligence, and equal atten- 
tion; and the editor flatters himſelf, that the punctuation 


0 


tor has proceeded rightly or no: the current editions are divided in 
ſuch a manner, that nothing like a rule can be collected from any of 
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he has followed, (into which he has admitted ſome novel- 
ties (12) will be found of ſo much benefit to his author, 
that thoſe who run may read, and that with profit and un- 


. derſtanding. The other great miſtake in theſe old editions, 
h and which is very inſufficiently rectified in any of the new 
ones, relates to the poet's numbers; his verſe being often 
h wrong divided, or printed wholly as proſe, and his proſe as 
d often printed like verſe: this, though not ſo univerſal as 
1 their wrong pointing, is yet ſo extenſive an error in the old 
ut copies, and ſo impoſſible to be pointed out otherwiſe than by 
ie a note, that an editor's ſilent amendment of it is ſurely par- 
_ donable at leaſt: for who would not be diſguſted with that 
_ | perpetual ſameneſs which muſt neceſſarily have been in all 
n, the notes of this ſort? Neither are they, in truth, emen- 
ig dations that require proving ; every good ear does immedi- 
ne ately adopt them, and every lover of the poet will be pleaſed 
n- with that acceſſion of beauty which reſults to him from 
ch them: it is perhaps to be lamented, that there is yet ſtand- | 
n- ing in his works much unpleaſing mixture of proſaic and i 
he metrical dialogue, and ſometimes in places ſeemingly im- * 
no proper, as—in © Othello,” p. 21: and ſome others which : H 
ly men of judgment will be able to pick out for themſelves : | 
ad but theſe blemiſhes are not now to be wiped away, at leaſt 4 
_ not by an editor, whoſe province it far exceeds to make a \W 
on change of this nature ; but muſt remain as marks of the 1 
th poet's negligence, and of the haſte with which his pieces | | 
= were compoſed : what he manifeſtly intended proſe, (and k | 
'on we can judge of his intentions only from what appears in il 
the editions that are come down to us) ſhould be printed as il 
Lin | N O T E. | 9 
je. (12) If the uſe of theſe new pointings, and alſo of certain marks j | 


that he will meet with in this edition, do not occur immediately to 
the reader, (as we think it will} he may find it explain'd to him at 
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proſe, what verſe as verſe; which, it is hoped, is now done, 
with an accuracy that leaves no great room for any further 
conſiderable improvements in that way. | 

Thus have we run through, in as brief a manner as poſ- 
fible, all the ſeveral heads, of which it was thought proper 
and even neceffary that the publick ſhould be apprized; as 
well thoſe that concern preceding editions, both old and 
new; as the other which we have juſt quitted, —the methed 
obſerved in the edition that is now betore them: which 
though not ſo entertaining, it is confeſſed, not affording ſo 
much room to diſplay the parts and talents of a writer, as 
ſome other topicks that have generally ſupplied the place of 
them ; ſuch as,—criticiſms or panegyricks upon the auther, 
hiſtorical anecdotes, eſſays, and florilegia ; yet there will be 
found ſome odd people, who may be apt to pronounce of 


them— that they are all ſuitable to the place they ſtand in, 


and convey all the inſtruction that ſhould be looked for in a 
preface. Here, therefore, we might take our leave of the 
reader, bidding him welcome to the banquet that is ſet be- 
fore him, were it not apprehended, and reaſonably, that he 
will expect fome account why it 1s not ferved up to him at 
preſent with its accuſtomed and laudable garniture, of 
<< Notes, Gloſſaries. &c. Now though it might be re- 
plied, as a reaſon for what is done,—that a very great part 
of the world, amongſt whom is the editor himſelf, profeſs 
much diſlike to this paginary intermixture of text and com- 
ment; in works merely of entertainment, and written in 
the language of the country : as alſo—that he, the editor, 


N O T E. 
large in the preface to a little octavo volume, intitled—« Proluſions, 
or, ſelcat Pieces of aneientt Poetry,” publity'd in 1760 by this editor, 
and printed tor Mr. Tonſon. 


L, 


does not poſſeſs the ſecret of dealing out notes by meaſure, 
and diſtributing them amongſt his volumes fo nicely that the 
equality of their bulk ſhall not be broke in upon, the thick - 
neſs of a ſheet of paper; yet, having other matter at hand 
which he thinks may excuſe him better, he will not have 
recourſe to theſe above-mentioned : which matter is no other 
than his very ſtrong deſire of approving himſelf to the pub- 


lick a man of integrity; and of making his future preſent 


more perfect, and as worthy of their acceptance as his abi- 
lities will let him. For the explaining of what is a little 
wrapped up in myſtery at preſent, we muſt inform the pub- 
lick—that another work 1s prepared, and in great forward- 
neſs, having been wrought upon many years ; nearly indeed 
as long as the work which is now before them, for they 
have gone hand in hand almoſt from the firſt : this work, ta 
which we have given for title © The School of Shake- 
ſpeare,” conſiſts wholly of extracts, (with obſervations up- 
on ſome of them, interſperſed occaſionally) from books that 
may properly be called—his ſchool ; as they are indeed the 
ſources from which he drew the greater part of his know- 
ledge in mythology and claſſical matters, (13) his fable, his 
hiſtory, and even the ſeeming peculiarities of his language: 


to furniſh out theſe materials, all the plays have been pe- 


ruſed, within a very ſmall number, that were in print in his 
time, or ſome ſhort time after; the chroniclers his cotem- 
poraries, or that a little preceded him; many original poets 
of that age, and many tranſlators : with eſſayiſts, noveliſts, 
and ftory-mongers in great abundance : every book, in 
ſhort, has been conſulted that it was poſſible to procure, 


NOT E. 
_ (13) Though our expreſſions, as we think, are ſufficiently guarded 
an this place, yet, being fearful of miſconſtruction, we deſirè to be 
heard further as to this affair of his learning. It is our firm belief 
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with which it could be thought he was acquainted, or that 
ſeemed likely to contribute any thing towards his illuſtra- 
tion. To what degree they illuſtrate him, and in how new 
a light they ſet the character of this great poet himſelf, can 
never be conceived as it ſhould be, till theſe extracts come 
forth to publick view, in their juſt magnitude, and properly 
digeſted : tor beſides the various paſſages that he has either 
made ule of or alluded to, many other matters have been ſe- 


lected and will be found in this work, tending all to the 


fame end,—our better knowlege of him and his writings; 
and one claſs of them there is, for which we Rall perhaps 
be cenſured as being too profuſe in them, namely the al- 
almoſt innumerable examples, drawn from theſe ancient 
writers, of words and modes of exprefſion which many have 
thought peculiar to Shakeſpeare, and have been too apt to 
impute to him as a blemith : but the quotations of this clais 
do effectually purge him from ſuch a charge, which is one 


reafon of their protuſion ; though another main inducement. 


to it has been, a dehre of ſhewing the true force and mean- 
ing of the aforeſaid unuſual words and exprefiions ; which 
can no way be better aſcertained, than by a proper variety of 
well-chofen examples. Now,—to bring this matter home 
to the ſubje for which it has been alledged, and upon whoſe 
account this affair is now laid before the publick ſomewhat 


NOTE 
then, —that Shakefpeare was very well grounded, at leaſt in Latin, 
at ſchool :. it appears from the cleareſt evidence poſſible, that his fa- 
ther was a man of nd little fubſtance, and very well able to give him 
ſuch education; which, perhaps, he might be inclined to carry ſur- 
ther, by ſending him to a univerſity; but was prevented in this de- 


- fign (if he had it) by his ſon's early marriage, which, from monu- 


ments and other like evidence, it appears with no leſs certainty, muſt 
have happened he re he was ſeventeen, or very ſoon after: the dil- 
pleaſure of his father, which was the confequence of this marriage, 
or ebe ſome eccaſſes which he is ſaid to have been guilty of, it 15 
probable, drove him up to town; where he engaged early in ſome 
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before its time,—who is ſo ſhort-ſighted as not to perceive 


i N iþ 
. upon firſt reflection, that, without manifeſt injuſtice, the 1 
" notes upon this author could not precede the publication of 
" the work we have been deſcribing; whoſe choiceſt mate- 9 
* rials would unavoidably and certainly have found a place in "I 
ly thoſe notes, and ſo been twice retailed upon the world; a N ö 
er practice Wie h the editor has often condemned in others, and if 
e could therefore not reſolve to be guilty of in himſelf? By i 
* poſtponing theſe notes a while, things will be as they ought: i | 
$7 they will then be confined to that which is their proper ſub- 1 
ps jet, explanation alone, intermixed with ſome little eriti- [: 
1 ciſm; and inſtead of long quotations, which would other- * 
nt wiſe have appeared in them, the © School of Shakefpeare” 1 
we will be referred to occaſionally; and one of the many in- ö 
to dexes with which this ſame “ School” will be provided, [| 
FA will afford an ampler and truer Gloſſary than can be made b 
ER out of any other matter, In the mean while, and till ſuch i 
nt. time as the whole can be got ready, and their way cleared bi 
TA for them by publication of the book above-mentioned, the xt 
ch r-ader will pleaſe to take in good part ſome few of theſe 0 
of notes with which he will be preſented by and by: they 1 
me were written at leaſt four years ago, with intention of ' 
oſe placing them at the head of the ſeveral notes that are de- 
hat figned for each play; but are now detached from their fel- 

- N © . 
tin, of the theatres, and was honour'd with the patronage of the earl of 
; fa- Southampton: tis & Venus andAdonis” is addreſſed to that earl in a very 
him | oP and modeR dedication, in which he calls it“ the firſt heire of 
ſur- his invent jon;“ and uſhers it to the world with this ſingular motto, 
de- Vilia miretur vuleus, mibi fauus Apollo 
nu- Pocula Caftalia pleva miniſtret agua; | 8 
muſt and the whole poem, as well as his « Lucrece, “ which follow'd it 
dif- ſoon aiter, together with his choice of thoſe ſabjeRs, are plain marks 
age, of his agu intance with ſome of the Latin elaſfeks, at leaſt at that 
it is time: the difipation of youth, and, when that was over, the buiy 


ome ſcene in which he initantſy plunged himſelf, may very well be ſup- 
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lows, and made parcel of the Introduction *, in compliance 
with ſome friends“ opinion; who having given them a pe- 
ruſal, will needs have it, that tis expedient the world ſhould 
be made acquainted forthwith—in what fort of reading the 
poor poet himſelf, and his editor after him, have been un- 
tortunately immerſed. | 

This diſcourſe is run out, we know not how, into greater 
heap of leaves than was any ways thought of, and has per- 
haps fatigued the reader equally with the penner of it: yet 
can we not diſmiſs him, nor lay down our pen, till one ar- 
ti le more has been enquired into, which ſeems no leſs pro- 
per for the diſcuſſion of this place, than one which we have 
inſerted before, beginning at p. 137; as we there ventured to 
Rand up in the behalf of ſome quartos and maintain their 
authenticity, ſo mean we to have the hardineſs here to de- 
fend ſome certain plays in this collection from the attacks 
of a number of writers who have thought fit to call in 
queſtion their genuineneſs: the plays conteſted are The 
three Parts of Henry VI; Love's Labour's loſt ; The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew ; and Titus Andronicus;“ and the ſumof 
what is brought againſt them, ſo far at leaſt as is hitherto 
come to knowledge, may be all ultimately reſolved into the 
ſole opinion of their unworthineſs, excluſive of ſome weak 


In this edition theſe notes are place among the notes to each play at 
the end of the volume, and marked E. CAPELL. 


NO T E. 

ed to have hinder'd his making any great progreſs in them; but 
that ſuch a mind as his ſhould quite loſe the tincture of any know- 
ledge it had once been embu'd with, cannot be imagined: accord- 
ingly we ſee, that this ſchool-learning (for it was no more) ſtuck 
with him to the laſt; and it was the recordations, as we may call it, 
of that learning which produced the Latin that is in many of his 
plays, and moſt plentifully in thoſe that are moſt early: every ſever! 
jece of it is aptly introduced, given to a proper character, and ut- 
ter'd upon ſome proper cccaſion; and fo well cemented, as it were, 
and join'd to the paſſage it ſtands in, as to deal conviction to the ju- 
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ſurmiſes which do not deſerve a notice: it is therefore fair 
and allowable, by all laws of duelling,. to oppoſe opinion to 
opinion; which if we can ſtrengthen with reaſons, and 
ſomething like proofs, which are totally wanting on the other 
fide, the laſt opinion may chance to carry the day, | 
To begin then with the firſt of them, ©« the Henry VI, 
in three Parts. We are quite in the dark as to when the 
firſt part was written; but ſhould be apt to conjecture, that it 
was ſome conſiderable time after the other two; and, per- 
haps, when thoſe two were re- touched, and made a little fit- 
ter than they are in their firſt draught to rank with the au- 
thor's other plays which he has fetched from our Engliſh hi- 
ſtory : and thoſe two parts, even with all their re-touchings, 
being ſtill much inferior to the other plays of that claſs, he 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have underwrit himſelf on 
purpoſe in the firſt, that it might the better match with 
thoſe it belonged to: now that theſe two plays (the firſt 
draught of them, at leaſt) are among his early perform 
ances, we know certainly from their date; which is further 
confirmed by the two concluding lines of his Henry V, 
ſpoken by the Chorus; and (poflibly) it were not going too 
far, to imagine—that they are his ſecond attempt in hiſtory, 
and near in time to his original “ King John” which is 
alſo in two parts: and, if this be ſo, we may ſafely pro- 


8 NO T E. 
dicious—tbat the whole was wrought up together, and fetched from 
his own little ſtore, upon the ſudden and without ſtudy. 

The other languages which he has ſometimes made uſe of, that 
is—the Italian and French, are not of ſuch difficult conqueſt that we 
ſhould think them beyond his reach: an acquaintance with the firſt 
of them was a ſort ot faſhion in his time; Surrey and the ſonnet- 
writers ſet it on foot, and it was continued by Sidney and Spencer : 
all our poetry ifſued from that ſchool ; and it would be wonderful 
indeed, if he, whom we ſaw a little before putting himtelf with fo 
much zeal under the banner of oo Muſes, ſhould not have been 


VoL. J. | 
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nounce them his, and even highly worthy of him; it being 
certain, that there was no Englith play upon the ſtage, at that 
time, which can come at all in competition with them ; 
and this probably it was, which procured them the good re- 
ception that is mentioned too in the chorus. The plays we 
are now ſpeaking of have been inconceivably mangled either 
in the copy or the preis, or perhaps both : yet this may be 
diſcovered in them,—that the alterations made afterwards by 
the author, are nothing near ſo conſiderable as thoſe in ſome 
other plays; the incidents, the characters, every principal 
out-line, in ſhort, being the ſame in both draughts ; ſo that 
what we ſhall have occaſion to ſay of the ſecond, may, in 
ſome degree, and without much violence, be applied alſo to 
the firſt : and this we preſume to ſay of it that, low as it 
muit be ſet in compariſon of his other plays, it has beauties 
in it, and grandeurs, of which no author was capable but 
Shakeſpeare only; that extremely affecting ſcene of the 
death of young Rutland, that of his father which comes 


next it, and of Clifford the murderer of them both; Beau- 
| fort's dreadful exit, the exit of king Henry, and a ſcene of 


wondrous ſimplicity and wondrous tenderneſs united, in 
which that Henry is made a ſpeaker while his laſt deciſive 
battle is fighting, —are io many ſtamps upon theſe plays, by 
which his property is marked, and himſelf declared the owner 


N O T E. 
tempted to taſte at leaſt of that fountain to which of all his other 


drethren there was ſuch continual reiort : let us conclude then, that 


he did taſte of it; but, happily for himſelf, and more happily for the 
world that enjoys him now, he did not find it to his reliſh, and threw 
away the cup: metaphor apart, it is evident—that he had ſome lit- 
tle knowledge of the Italian: perhaps, juſt as much as enabled him 
to read a novel or a poem; and to put ſome few N of it, 
with which his memory furniſhed him, into the mouth of a pedant, 
or fine gentleman. | 

Mow or when he acquired it, we muft de content to be ignorant, 
but of the French language he was ſomewhat a greater er than 
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of them, beyond controverſy, as we think : and though we 
have ſelected theſe paſſages only, and recommended them to 
obſervation, it had been eaſy to name abundance of others 
which bear his mark as ſtrongly : and one circumſtance there 
is that runs through all the three plays, by which he is as 


ſurely to be known as by any other that can be thought of; 


and that is,—the preſervation of character: all the perſon- 
ages in them are diſtinctly and truly delineated, and the cha- 


rater given them ſuſtained uniformly throughout: the en- 


ormous Richard's particularly, which in the third of theſe 
plays is ſeen riſing towards its zenith: and who ſees not the 
future monſter, and acknowledges at the ſame time the pen 
that drew it, in theſe two lines only, ſpoken over a king who 
lies tav'd before him, : 


What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancafter 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 


let him never pretend diſcernment hereafter in any caſe of 
this nature, | | | 

It is hard to perſuade one's (elf, that the obiectors to the 
play which comes next are indeed ferious in their opinion; 
for if he is not viſible in © Love's Labour's loſt,” we know 
not in which of his comedics he can be ſaid to be ſo: the 


eaſe and ſprightlineſs of the dialogue in very many parts of 


=— > T7 ©. 


of the two that have gone before; yet, unleſs we except their no- 
veliſts, he does not appear to have nad much acquaintance with an 

of their writers; what he has given us of it is merely coldoquial, 
fiows with great eaſe from him, and is reaſonably pure: ſhould it be 
ſiid—he had travelled for it, we know not who can confute us: in 
his days indeed, and with people of his tation, the cuſtom of doing 
ſo was rather rarer than in ours; yet we have met with an example, 
and in his own band of players, in the perſon of the very famous 
Mr. Kempe; of whole travels there is mention in a filly old play, 
callea— The Return from Parnaſſus,” printed in 1606, but written 
much earlier, in the time of queen Elizabeth; add to this==the ex- 
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it; and (chiefly) in thoſe truly comick characters, the pe. 
dant and his companion, the p..ge, the conſtable, Coſtarg, 
and Armado,—ſeem more than ſufficient to prove Shake- 


ſpeare the author of it: and for the blemiſhes of this play, 


we muſt ſeek their true cauſe in its antiquity z which we 
may venture to carry higher than 1598, the date of its firſt 
impreſſion : rime, when this play appeared, was thought a 
beauty of the drama, and heard with fingular pleaſure by an 


audience who but a few years before had been accuſtomed to 


all rime; and the meaſure we call dogrel, and are ſo much 


| offended with, had no ſuch effect upon the ears of that time: 


but whether blemiſhes or no, or however this matter be 
which we have brought to exculpate him, neither of theſe 
articles can with any face of juſtice be alledged againft 
<« Love's Labour's loſt,” ſeeing they are both to be met with 
in ſeveral other plays, the genuineneſs of which has not 


been queſtioned by any one. And one thing more ſhall be 
- obſerved in the behalf of this play ;—that the author him- 


ſelf was ſo little diſpleaſed at leaſt with ſome parts of it, 
that he has brought them a ſecond time upon the Rage ; for 
who may not perceive that his famous Benedick and Bea- 
trice are but little more than the counter parts of Biron and 
Roſaline? All which circumſtances confidered, and that 
eſpecially of the writer's childhood (as it may be termed) 


ing great livelineſs and juftneſs that is ſeen in many deſcriptions 
of the ſea and promontories, which, if examined, ſhew another fort 
of knowledge of them than is to be gotten in booxs or rclations; 
and if theſe be laid together, this conjecture of his travelling may 
not be thought void o bability. 

One opinion, we are ſure, which is advanced ſomewhere or other, 
is utterly ſo ;—that this Latin, and this italian, and the language 
that was laſt mentioned, are inſertions, and the work of ſome other 
hand: there has been ſtarted now and then in philological matters 4 
er: ſo ſtrange as to carry its own condemnation in it, and 

is of the number; it bas been honoured already with more no- 


SA 
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when this comedy was produced, we may confidently pro- 


brethren, | ” 
That the “ Taming of the Shrew” ſhould ever have 
been put into this claſs of plays, and adjudged a ſpurious one, 


may juſtly be reckoned wonderful, when we conſider its me- 
rit, and the reception it has generally met with in the world: 


its ſucceſs at firſt, and the eſteem it was then held in, in- 
duced Fletcher to enter the liſts with it in another play, in 
which Petruchio is humbled, and Catharine triumphant ; 
and we have it in his works, under the title of «© The Wo- 
man's Prize, or, the Tamer tamed :” but, by an unhappy 


miſtake of buffoonry for humour and obſcenity for wit, 


which was not uncommon in that author, his production 


came lamely off, and was ſoon configned to the oblivion in 


which it is now buried; whereas this of his antagoniſt flou- 
riſhes ſtill, and has maintained its place upon the ſtage (in 
ſome ſhape or other) from its very firſt appearance down to 
the preſent hour : and this ſucceſs it has merited, by true 
wit and true humour; a fable of very artful conſtruction, 
much buſineſs, and highly intereſting; and by natural and 
well-ſuſtained characters, which no pen but Shakeſpeare's 
was capable of drawing, What defects it has, are chiefly in 
the diction ; the ſame (indeed) with thoſe of the play that 


K 


tice than it is any ways entitled to, where the poet's Latin is ſpoke 
of a little While etore; to which anſwer it muſt be left, and we ſhall 
paſs on—to profes our entire belief of the genuineneſs of every ſe- 
veral part of this work, and that he only was the author of it: he 
* Write beneath himſelf at particular times, and certainly does 
in ſome places; but is not always without excuſe; and it frequently 
happens that a weak ſcene happens to very good purpoſe, as will be 
made appear at one time or other. It may be thought that there is 


one argument ſtill unanſwered, which has been brought again his 


acquaintance with the Latin and other languages; and that is,—that 
kad he been ſo acquainted, it could not have happened but that ſome 


nounce it his true off-ſpring, and replace it amongſt its 
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was laſt-mentioned, and to be accounted, for the fame way: 
for we are ſtrongly inclined to believe it a neighbour in time 
to © Love's Labour's loſt,” though we want the proofs of it 
which we have luckily for that. (14) 

But the plays which we have already ſpoke of are but 
ſlightly attacked, and by few writers, in compariſon of this 
which we are now come to, of “ Titus Andronicus ;” com- 
mentators, editors, every one (in ſhort) who has had to do 
with Shakeſpeare, unite all in condemning it,—as a very 
bundle of horrors, totally unfit for the ſtage, and unlike the 
poet's manner, and even the ſtyle of his other pieces; all 


which allegations are extremely true, and we readily admit 
of them, but cannot admit the conclufion—that, therefore, 


it is not his; and ſhall now pro.eed to give the reaſons of 
our diſſent, but (firſt) the play's age muſt be enquired into, 
In the Induction to Jonſon's “ Bartholomew Fair,” which 
was written in the year 1614, the audience is thus accoſt- 
ed :—* Hee that will ſweare, Jeronimo or Andronicus are 
« the beſt playes, yet ſhall pafſe unexcepted at, heere, as a 
c man whoſe judgement ſhewes it is conſtant, and hath ſtood 
« ſtill, theſe five and twentie or thirtie yeares. Though it 
ic be an ignorance, it is a vertuous and ftay'd ignorance ; and 
« next to truth, a confirmed errour does well; ſuch a one 
« the author knowes where to finde him.” We have here 


. 


imitations would have crept into his writings, of which certainly 
there are none: but this argument has been anſwer'd in eflect; when 


St was {aid—that his knowledge in theſe languages was but flender, 


"bs converſation with the writers in them flender too of courſe: 
but, had it been otherwiſe, and he as deeply read in them as ſome 
people have tnought him, his works (it is probable) had been as lit. 
tle deformed with imitations as w2 now ſee them : Shakeſpeare was 
far above ſuch a practice; he had the ſtores in himſelf and wanted 
nat the aſſiſtance of a foreign hand to dreſs him up in things of their 


lending. 
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the great Ben himſelf joining this play with “ Jeronimo, 
or, the Spaniſh Tragedy, and bearing expreſs teſtimony to 
the credit they were both in with the publick at the time 
they were written; but this is by the by ; to aſcertain that 
time, was the chief reaſon for inſerting the quotation, and 
there we lee it fixed to twenty-five or thirty years prior to 
this Induction, Now it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that Jonſon 
jpeaks in this place with exact preciſion; but allowing that 
he does, the firſt of cheſe periods carries us back to 1589, a 
date not very repugnant io What is afterwaras advanced: 
Langbaine, in his “ Account of the Engliſh dramatick 
poets,” under the article Shakeſpeare, does expreſsly tell 
us, —that * Andronicus was firſt printed in 1594, quarto, 
© and acted by the earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Eſſex, 
„their ſervants z” and though the edition is not now to be 
mei with, and he who mentions it be no exact writer, nor 


greatly to be relied on in many of his articles, yet in this we 


have quoted he is fo very partic:lar, that one can hardly with- 

ola agent to it; efpecially as this account of its printing co- 
incides well enough with Jonſon's æra of writing this play; 
to which therefore we ſubſcribe, and go on upon that ground. 
The books of that time afford ſtrange examples of the ber- 
bariſm of the publick taſte both upon the ſtage and elfe- 
where: a conceited one of John Lilly's ſet a nation a mad- 
ding; and, for a while, every pretender to politeneſs “ parl'd 


: | . 

(14) The authenticity o“ this play fands further confirmed by the 
rettimmony of Sir Aſton Cockayn; a writer who catn?e near to Shake- 
ſpeare's time, and does expreſsly aſcrihe it to him, in an epigram ad- 

rend to Mr. Clement Fitter of Winzot ; but it is (perhaps) ſuper- 
fuous, and of but little weight neither, as it will be ſaid that Sit 


Aſion proceeds only upon the evidence of its being in print in his. 


name: we do therefore lay go great ſtreſs upon it, nor ſhall infert the 
epigram here; it will be found in “ The School of Shakeipeare,” 
which is the proper place for tlungs of that tort, | 
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Euphuiim,” as it was phraſed, and no writings would gg 
down with them but ſuch as were pen'd in that fantaſtical 
manner: the ſetter-up of this faſhion tried it alſo in co. 
medy ; but ſeems to have miſcarried in that, and that for 
this plain reaſon : the people, who govern theatres are the 
middle and lower orders of the world; and theſe expected 
laughter in comedies, which this ſtuff of Lilly's, was inca- 
pavle of exciting: but ſome other writers, who roſe exactly 
at that time, ſucceeded better in certain tragical perform- 
ances, though as outrageous to the full in their way, and as 
remote from nature, as theſe comick ones of Lilly's : for 
falling in with that innate love of blood which has been 
often objected to Britiſh audiences, and chooſing fables of 
| horror, which they made horrider ſtill by their manner of 
b handling them, they produced a ſet of monſters that are not 


1 

| 

| | | | to be parallel'd in all the annals of play- writing; yet they 
1 were received with applauſe, and were the favourites of the 


publick for almoſt ten years together, ending at 1 595 : many 
plays of this ſtamp, it is probable, have periſhed ; but thoſe 
that are come down to us are as follows; — «© The Wars of 
Cyrus; Tamburlaine the Great, in two Parts; The Spaniſh | 
| Tragedy, likewiſe in two Parts; Soliman and Perſeda; and 
| Selimus a tragedy;” (15) which, whoever has means of 
| coming at, and can have the patience to examine, will ſee 
f : evident tokens of a faſhion then prevailing, which occaſioned 
all theſe plays to be caſt in the ſame mold. Now Shake- 
| — ſpeare, whatever motives he might have in ſome other parts 


| 
1 16) No evidence has occurred to prove exadly the time theſe plays | 
if were written, except that paſſage of Jonſon's witich relates to “ je- 1 
q ronimo; but the editions we have read them in, are as folloys : 1 
1 | « Tamburlaine” in 1593; „ Selimus,” and“ The Wars of Cyrus,” 
1 in 1594; and “ Soliman and Perieda” in 15993 the other without a 
1 date, but as early as the earlieſt; they are all without name of au- 
| 


1594. Which of theſe extravagant plays had the honour to lead the 
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of it, at this period of -his life wrote certainly for profit ; 
and ſecing it was to be had in this way (and in this way 
only, perhaps) he fell in with the current, and gave his ſorry 
auditors a piece to their tooth in this conteſted play of 
« Titus Andronicus“ which, as it came out at the ſame 
time with the plays above-mentioned, is moſt exactly like 
them in almoſt every particular; their very numbers, con- 
fiſting all of ten ſvllables with hardly any redundant, are 
copied by this Proteus, who could put on any ſhap» that 
either ſerved his intereſt or ſuited his inclination : and this, 
we hope, is a fair and unforced way of accounting for“ An- 
dronicus ;”” and may convince the moſt prejudiced——that 
Shakeſpeare might be the writer of it, as he might alſo of 
« Locrine,”” which is aſcribed to him, a ninth tragedy, in 
form and time agreeing perfectly with the others. But to 
conclude this article, —however he may be cenſured, as raſh 


| or ill-judging, the editor ventures to declare—that he him- 


ſelf wanted not the conviction of the foregoing argument to 
be ſatisfied who the play belongs to; for though a work of 


imitation, and conforming itſelf to models truly execrable 


throughout, yet the genius of its author breaks forth in 
ſome places, and, to the editor's eye, Shakeſpeare ſtands 
confeſſed : the third act in particular may be read with ad- 
miration even by the moſt delicate; who, if they are not 
without feelings, may chance to find themſelves touched by 
with ſuch paſſions as tragedy ſhould excite, that is,—terror and 
pity. The reader will pleaſe to obſerve—that all theſe con- 


NO TT KL 
thor; nor has any book been met with to inſtru us in that parti- 
cular, except only for . Jeronimo;“ which we are told by Heywood, . 
in his “ Apology for Actors,“ was written by Thomas Kyd ; au- 
thor, or tranſlator rather, (for it is taken from the French of Robert 
Garnier) of another play, intitled - Cornelia,” printed likewiſe in 
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teſted plays are in the folio, which is dedicated to the poet's 
patrons and friends, the earls of Pembroke and Montygo. 
mery, by editors who are ſeemingly honeſt men, and profeſs 
themſelves dependant upon thoſe noblemen; to whom there- 
fore they would hardly have had the confidence to preſent 
forgeries, and pieces ſuppoſititious ; in which too they were 
liable to be detected by thoſe identical noble perſons them- 
ſelves, as well as by a very great part of their other reader: 
and auditors : which argument, though of no little ſtrength. 
in itſelf, we omitted to bring before, as having better (as we 
thought) and more forcible to offer; but it had behoved thoſe 
gentlemen who have queſtioned the plays to have got rid of 
it in the firſt inſtance, as it lies full in their way in the very 
entrance upon this diſpute, | 

We ſhall cloſe this part of the Introduction with ſome ob- 
ſervations, that were reſerved for this place, upon that para- 
graph of the player-editors preface which is quoted at p. 134; 
and then taking this further liberty with the reader,—to cal! 
back his attention to ſome particulars that concern the pre- 
| ſent edition, diſmiſs him, to be entertained (as we hope) by 
a ſort of appendix, conſiſting of thoſe notes that have been 
mentioned, in which the true and undoubted originals of al- 
moſt all the poet's fables are clearly pointed out, But firſt of 
the preface, Beſides the authenticity of all the ſeveral pieces 
that make up this collection, and their care in publiſhing 
them, both ſolemnly affirmed in the paragraph referred to, 
we there find theſe honeſt editors acknowledging, in terme 


NO TI ©. 


way, we cannot certainly tell, but Jeronymo” ſeems to have the 
beſt pretenſions to it; as „ Selimus” has above Al his other bre- 
thren, to bearing away the palm ſor blood and murther ; this curious 
piece has thefe lines for a concluſion ;j— 

It this farit part, 2 do like you well, 

The ſecond part greater murthers tell. 
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equally ſolemn, the author's right in his copies, and lament- 
ing that he had not exerciſed that right by a publication of 
them during his life-time 3 and from the manner in which 
they expre s themſelves, we are ſtrongly inclined to think — 
that he had really formed ſuch a defign, but towards his laſt 
days, and too late to put it in execution: a collection of ſon- 
ſon's was at that inſtant in the preſs, and upon the point of 
coming forth; which might probably inſpire ſuch a thought 


into him and his companions, and produce conferences be- 


tween them about a ſimilar publication from him, and the 
ie es that ſhould compoſe it, which the poet might make 


a lift of, It is true, this is only a ſuppoſitton ; but a ſup- 


poſition arifing naturally, as we think, from the incident 


that has been mentioned, and the expreſſions of his fellow- 


players and editors: and, if ſuffered to paſs for truth, here is 
a good and ſound reaſon for the exclufion of all thoſe other 
plays that have been attributed to him upon ſome grounds or 
other; - he himſelf has profcribed them; and we cannot forbear 


hoping, that they will in no future time riſe up againſt him, 


and be thruſt into his works : a difavowal of weak and idle 
pieces, the productions of green years, wantonneſs, or in- 
attention, is a right that all authors are veſted with; and 
ſhould be exerted by all, if their reputations are dear to 


them; had Jonſon uſed it, his character had ſtood higher 


than it does: but, after all, they who have paid attention to 
this truth are not always ſecure; the indiſcreet zeal of an 


admirer, or avarice of a publiſher, has frequently added 


KN © T- 


Bit whether the audience had enough of it, or how it mans we 


cannot tell, but no ſuch ſecond part is to be found. All theſe plays 
were the conſtant butt of the poets who came immediately after 
them, and of Shakeſpeare amongſt the reſt; and by their ridicule the 
town at laſt was made ſenſible of their ill judgment, and the theatre 
was purg'd of theſe monſters. : | 
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things that diſhonour them; and where realities have been 
wanting, forgeries ſupply the place; thus has Homer his 
« Hymns, and the poor Mantuan his “ Ciris”” and his 
& Culex.“ Noble and great authors demand all our vene- 
ration: where their wills can be diſcovered, they ought ſa- 
credly to be complied with; and that editor ill diſcharges his 
duty, who preſumes to load them with things they have re- 
nounced, It happens but too often, that we have other 
ways to ſhew our regard to them ; their own great want of 
care in their copies, and the ſtill greater want of it that is 
commonly in their impreſſions, will find ſufficient exerciſe 
for any one's friendſhip, who may wiſh to ſee their works 
ſet forth in that perfection which was intended by the au- 
thor. And this friendſhip we have endeavoured to ſhew to 
Shakeſpeare in the preſent edition: the plan of it has been 
laid before the reader; upon whom it reſts to judge finally of 
its goodneſs, as well as how it 1s executed : but as ſeveral 
matters have intervened, that may have driven it from his 


memory; and we are deſirous above all things to leave a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon him of one merit which it may cer- 


tainly pretend to; that is—its fidelity; we ſhall take leave 
to remind him, at parting, that—Throughout all this work, 
what is added without the authority of ſome ancient edition, 
is printed in a black letter: what altered, and what thrown 


out, conſtantly taken notice of; ſome few times in a note, 


where the matter was long, or of a complex nature; (16) 
but, more generally, at the bottom of the page; where 


| 1 
(16) The particulars that could not well be pointed out below, ac- 
cor to the general method, or otherwiſe than by a note, are of 


three torts ;—omiſſions, or any thing large; tranipoſitions; and ſuch 
differences of punctuation as Produk great changes in the ſenſe of a 
ez inſtances of the firſt, occur in e Love's Labour's loft,” p. 56, 
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what is put out of the text, how minute and inſignificant 
ſoever, is always to be met with; what altered, as conſtantly 
ſet down, and in the proper words of that edition upon 
which the alteration is formed : and, even in authorized 
readings, whoever is defirous of knowing further, what edi- 
tion is followed preferably to the others, may be gratified 
too in that, by conſulting the Various Readings 3 which are 
now finiſhed, and will be, publiſhed, together with the 


Notes, in ſome other volume, with all the ſpeed that is 


convenient *. 


Such are the materials out of which this great poet has 


niled a ſtructure, which no time ſhall efface, nor any envy 


be ſtrong enough to leſſen the admiration that is ſo juſtly due 
to it; Which if it was great before, cannot fail to receive in- 
creaſe with the judicious, when the account that has been 
now given them is reflected upon duly : other originals have, 
indeed, been pretended; and much extraordinary criticiſm 
has, at different times, and by different people, been ſpun 
out of thoſe conceits; but, except ſome few articles in 


which the writer profeſſes openly his ignorance of the ſources 


they are drawn from, and ſome others in which he delivers 
himſelf doubtfully, what is ſaid in the preceding leaves 


concerning theſe fables may, with all certainty, be re- 


lied upon. 


* Here Mr. Capell inſerts his account of the origin of the Fables of 
Shakeſpeare's Plays; to find which, ſee note marked *, p. clx, 


N O:F E. 


57, and in « Troilus and Creflida,” p. 363 and 371; of the ſecond, in 
* The Comedy of Errors,” p. 539, and in „ Richard III,“ p. 514 and 
1 « The Tempeſt,” > 72, and King Lear,” p. 169, rd in- 
ances of the laſt; as may be ſeen by looking into any modern edi- 
tion, where all thoſe paſſages ſtand nearly as in the old ones. 
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How much is it to be wiſhed, that ſomething equally cer. 
tain, and indeed worthy to be intitled—A Life of Shake. 
ſpeare, could accompany this relation, and complete the tale 


of thoſe pieces which the publick is apt to expect before 


new editions ? But that nothing of this ſort is at preſent in 
being, may be ſaid without breach of candour, as we think, 
or ſuſpicion of over much niceneſs : an imperfect and looſe 
account of his father, and family; his own marriage, and 
the iſſue of it; ſome traditional ſtories, many of them 
trifling in themſelves, ſupported by ſmall authority, and 
ſeemingly ill grounded; together with his life's final pe- 
riod, as gathered from his monument, 1s the full and whole 
amount of hiſtorical matter that 1s in any of theſe writings; 
in which the critick and eſſayiſt ſwallow up the biographer, 
who vet ought to take the lead in them. The truth is, the 


occurrences of this moſt intereſting lite (we mean the pri- 


vate ones) are irrecoverably loſt to us; the friendly office of 


regiſtring them was overlooked by thoſe who alone had it in 


their power, and our enquiries about them now muſt prove 
vain and thrown away. But there 15 another ſort of them 
that is not quite ſo hopeleſs ; which beſides affording us the 
proſpect of ſome good iſſue to our endeavours, do alto invite 
us to them by the promiſe of a much better reward for 
them : the knowledge of his private life had done little 


more than gratify our curiofity, but his publick one as a 


writer would have conſequences more important ; a diſco- 
very there would throw a new light upon many of his 
pieces: and where raſhneſs only is ſhewed in the opinions 
that are now current about them, a judgment might then be 
formed, which perhaps would do credit to the giver of it. 
When he commenced a writer for the ſtage, and in which 
play ; what the order of the reſt of them, and (if that be 
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diſcoverable) what the occaſion; and, laſtly, for which of 
the numerous theatres that were then ſubſiſting they were 
ſeverally written at firſt, —are the particulars that ſhould 
chiefly engage the attention of a writer of Shakeſpeare's 
life, and be the principal ſubjects of his enquiry : to aſſiſt 


him in which, the firſt impreſſions of theſe plays will do 


ſomething, and their title-pages at large, which, upon that 


account, we mean to give in another work that will accom- 
pany the « School of Shakeſpeare ;”” and ſomething the 


« School” itſelf will afford, that may contribute to the 
fame ſervice: but the corner-ftone of all, muſt be—the 
works of the poet himſelf, from which much may be ex- 


trated by a heedful peruſer of them; and, for the ſake of 


ſuch a peruſer, and by way of putting him into the train 
when the plays are before him, we ſhall inſtance in one of 
them ;—the time in which “ Henry V” was written, is 
determined almoſt preciſely by a paſſage in the chorus to the 
fifth act, and the concluding chorus of it contains matter 
relative to © Henry VI: other plays might be mentioned, 
as „ Henry VIII and Macbeth ;” but this one may be ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer our intention in producing it, which 
was— to ſpirit ſome one up to this taſk in ſome future time, 
by ſhewing the poſſibility of it; which he may be further 
convinced of, if he reflects what great things have been 
done, by criticks amongſt ourſelves, upon ſubjects of this 
fort, and of a more removed antiquity than he is concerned 
in. A life thus conſtrued, interſperſed with ſuch anec- 
dotes of common notoriety as the writer's judgment ſhall tell 
him—are worth regard ; together with ſome memorials of 
this poet that are happily come down to us; ſuch as, an 
inſtrument in the Heralds Office, confirming arms to his 
lather; a patent, preſerved in Rymer, granted by James 
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the firſt ; his laſt will and teſtament, extant now at Doctors. 
Commons ; his Stratford monument, and a monument of 


his daughter, which is ſaid to be there alſo z—ſuch a life” 


would riſe quickly into a volume; eſpecially, with the ag. 
dition of one proper and even neceſſary epiſode——a brief 
hiſtory of our drama, from its origin down to the poet's 
death: even the ſtage he appeared upon, its form, dreſ- 
fings, actors ſhould be enquired into, as every one of thoſe 


_ circumſtances had ſome conſiderable effect upon what he 


compoſed for it. The ſubject is certainly a good one, and 
will fall (we hope) ere it be long, into the hands cf ſome 
good writer, by whoſe abilities this great want may at 
length be made up to us, and the world of letters enriched 


by the happy acquiſition of a matterly « Life of Shake- 
ſpeare. 5 
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Ling. DES. ] 2. 1631. W. S. 
for John Smethwicke. 


XIX. Titus Andronicus. 
1611. for Edward White. (beſt 
edit.) 


XX. Troilus and Creſſida. 
1609. G. Eld for R. Bonian 
and H. Whalley, (beſt edit.) 2. 
no date. G. Ek for do. ( DES.) 


thew Law. (DES.) 4. 1615. 


| 


mas Creede. (a & ſ.) 


1631. T. P. for do. 5. 1655. 


TABLE or u EDITIONS. 


NOTE Ss. 


A.] Signature E, in this copy, 


there added, the firſt act of the th 


"a fix leaves; a ſcene being 
ird. 


B.] Theſe editions contain only the ſecond and third parts of 


« Henry the fixth,” and are thus 


i. titled, —The whole Contention 


betweene the two famous Houſes, Lancafter and Yorke. 

C.] In all theſe editions the play is in two parts. 

D. The firſt of theie « Lears” is printed upon eleven ſheets; the 
ſecond, but upon ten and a quarter: ſignature, next the title-page, 
of the firſt, A. 2; ot the ſecond, B. 


v. © TION! 
tum, or rang n Tom his collection 
never ſeen hy the notices of 


editors. 


N. of ADD. fignifies—additions, or copies added by the compiler; 
ntroduction, “ p. 1495.) IMP.—imperfedt; and DES.—defidera- 


; and a ſtar before DES. implies— 
theſe are from the tables of former 


Ditto of Pr.ays aſcribed to him. 


I, Arraignment of Paris. 


O. C. 1584. Henrie Marſh. 
0 % 

II. Birth of Merlin.“ 1662. 
Tho. Johnſon for Francis 
Kirkman and Henry Marſh. 


{a). | 

III. Edward III. O. C. 1596. 
for Cuthbert Burby. 2. 1599. 
Simon Stafford for Do. 

IV. Fair Em. 1 1631. fo! 
John Wright. 

V. Locrine. 1595. Tho- 


VI. London Prodigal. * 
1605. T. C. for Nathaniel 
Butter, . 

VII, Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton. f 1608. Henry Bal- 
lard for Arthur Jones, 1. 
1617, G. Eld. for Do. 3. 1626. 
A. M. for Francis Falkner. 4. 


' VIII. Mucedorus. f 1598. 
for William Jones. (DES.) 2. 
1610. for Do. 1615. N. O. 
for Do. (DES.) 4. 1639. for 
John Wright. 5. no date. for 
Francis Coles. 6. 1668. E. O. 
for Do. | 

IX, Pericles, * 1609. for 
Henry Goſſon. 2. 1619. for 
T. P. 3. 1630. J. N. for 
R. B. 4. 1635. Thomas 
Cotes. 

X. Puritan. * 1607. G. 
Eld. (a.) 

XI. Sir John Oldcaſtle. * 
1600. for T. P. 

XII. Thomas lord Crom- 
wel. * 1683. Thomas Snod- 
ham. . 

XIII. Two noble Kinſmen, 
** 1634. Tho. Cotes, for John 
Waterſon. (a & ſ.) 

XIV. Yorkſhire Tragedy, * 


for William Gilbertſon. 


1619. for T. P. 
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ein TABLE or n1s EDITIONS. 


NO r EB 


The two plays, marked with double aſterisks, are ſaid in the title. 
page to have been written, the firſt by Shakejpeare and Rowley, the 
at Rer by Fletcher and Shakeipeare: and the ſeven, With ſing le after. 
isks, are publiſned with his other plays in a folio edition printed in 
1664, and in ſome editions fince. O. C. _—_— old catalogues; in 
ſome of which theſe two plays are aſcribed to Shakeſpeare : and the 
remaining three, diſtinguithed by croffes, are in a volume, now in 
Mr. Garrick's pofieſhon, that did belong to king Charles the firſt, 
which is titled upon the back, „ Shakeſpeare, vol. I.” and theſe 
likewiſe are given to bim by old catalogues, “Fair Em“ excepted, 
which is therefore differenced by having but one crois-bar. It may 
be juit obſerved too, that to the plays marked—O. C. and with crot- 
ſes, there is no name ot author, e.ther in the title-page, or other 

art: of the double afterisks, ſee the account above; and, for the 

le ones, in the title-pages of 4+ Locrine, Puritan, and Thomas 

lord Cronwe!,” are the initial letters, W. S, and, in the others, the 
name at length. | 


For1o ED1T1ONS. 


I. Mr. William Shakeſpeares Comedies, Hiſtories, & Tra. 
gedies, Publiſhed according to the true originall Copies, 1623. 
fol. Iſaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount. 

II. Do, 1632, fol. Tho. Cotes. for Robert Allot. 

III. Do, 1664, tcl. for P. C. | 

IV. Do, 268 5, fol. for H. Herringman, E. Brewſter, and 
R. Bentley. 


EDPITIONS oy HIS PoE usG. 


I. Shakeſpear's Poems. 1609. quarto. (PES.) 

II. Do, no date, octavo, for Bernard Lintott. (v. note.) 

III. Do. 1640, octavo. Tho. Cotes. Sold by John Benſon. 

IV. Paſſionate Pilgrim, poems by do. 15 59, octavo, ſmall, 
for W. Jaggard. Sold by W. Leake. 

V. Pape of Lucrece, a poem. 1594, quarto. Richard Field, 
for John Harriſon, (DES.) 

I. Do, 1598, octavo. P. S. for do. 
VII. Do, 1607, octavo, N. O. for do. | 
VIII. Venus and Adonis, a poem. 8620, octavo. for J. P. 


N O T E. 


This is ſaid in the title- page to be an exact copy of the edition that 
goes before; and has the appearance of being what it profeſſes. 


* 


nd 


N, 


It, 


hat 


% Salle Bok on rr 
Account or THE LI FE, &c.. 
Me. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Written by Mr. R O W E. | 


T ſeems to be a kind of reſpect due to the memory of ex- 

celient men, eſpecially of thoſe whom their wit an- 
learning have made famous, to deliver ſome a. count of them- 
ſelves, as well as their works, to poſterity, For this rea- 
ſon, how fond'do we ſee ſome people of diſcovering any little 
perſonal ſtory of the great men of antiquity ! their families, 
the common accidents of their lives, and even their ſhape, 
make, and features, have been the ſubject of critical enqui- 
ries. How trifling ſoever this curioſity may ſeem to be, it 
is certainly very natural; and we are hardly ſatisfied with 
an account of any remarkable perſon, till we have heard 
him deſcribed, even to the very cloaths he wears. As for 
what relates to men of letters, the knowledge of an author 
may ſometimes conduce to the better underſtanding his book: 
and though the Works of Mr. Shakeſpeare may ſeem not to 
want a comment, yet I fancy forme little account of the 
man himſelf may not be en improper to 80 along with 
them. 

He was the ſon of Mr. John We and was born 
at Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire, in April 1 564. 
His family, as appears by the Moves and publick WING 
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clxxxii Som AccounT or THz LITE, &c, 


relating to that town, were of good figure and faſhion there, 


and are mentioned as gentlemen, His father, who was a 


conſiderable dealer in wool, had ſo large a family, ten 
children in all, that though he was his eldeſt fon, he could 
give him no better education than his own employment, He 
had bred him, tis true, for ſome time at a free-ſchool, 
where tis probable he acquired what Latin he was maſter of: 
but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, and the want of 
his affiftance at home, forced his father to withdraw him 
from thence, and unhappily prevented his further profi- 
ciency in that language. It is without controverſy, that in 
his works we ſcarce find any traces of any thing that looks 
Uke an imitation of the ancients, The delicacy of his taſte, 
and the natural bent of his own great genius, (equal, if not 
ſuperior to ſome of the beſt of theirs) would certainly have 
led him to read and ſtudy them with ſo much pleafure, that 
ſome of their fine images would naturally have inſinuated 
themſelves into, and becn mixed with, his own writings: 
ſo that his not copying at leaſt ſomething from them, may 
be an argument of his never having read them. Whether 
his ignorance of the ancients were a diſadvantage to him, or 
no, may admit of a diſpute : for though the knowledge of 
them might have made him more correct, yet it is not im- 
ble but that the regularity and deference for them, 
which would have attended that correctneſs, might have re- 
trained ſome of that fire, impetuoſity, and even beautiful 
extravagance, which we admire in Shakeſpeare: and I be- 
lieve we are better pleaſed with thoſe thoughts, altogether 
new and uncommon, which his own imagination ſupplied 


him fo abundantly with, than if he had given us the moſt 


beautiful paſſages out of the Greek and Latin poets, and 
that in the moſt agreeable manner that it was poſſible for a 


maſter of the Engliſh language to deliver them. 


of Mr. WILLIAM SHAK ESPEARE, clxxxiii 


Upon his leaving ſchool, he ſeems to have given entirely 


2 into that way of living which his father propoſed to him; 
en and in order to ſettle in the world after a family manner, he 
Id thought fit to marry while he was yet very young. His wife 
"WM was the daughter of one Hathaway, ſaid to have been a ſub- 
1, ſtantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford, In this 
F: kind of ſettlement he continued for ſome time, till an ex- 
of travagance that he was guilty of, forced him both out of his 
0 country and that way of living which he had taken up: 
I and though it ſeemed at firſt to be a blemiſh upon his good 
in manners, and a misfortune to him, yet it afterwards hap- 
0 pily proved the occaſion of exerting one of the greateſt ge- 
e, niuſes that ever was known in dramatick poetry. He had, 
R by a misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
1 into ill company; and amongſt them ſome that made a fre- 
it quent practice of deer-ſtealing, engaged him with them more 
d than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas 
. Lucy of Cherlecot, near Stratford. For this he was proſe - 
y cuted by that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too ſe- 
1 verely; and in order to revenge that ill uſage, he made a 
1 ballad upon him. And though this, probably the firſt eſſay 
f of his poetry, be loſt, yet it is ſaid to have been ſo very bit- 
f ter, that it redoubled the proſecution againſt him to that de- 
0 gree, that he was obliged to leave his bufineſs and family 
N in Warwickſhire, for ſome time, and ſhelter himſelf in 
1 London. hs f 1 5 | 
5 It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he is ſaid 
. to have made his firſt acquaintance in the play-bouſe, He 


was received into the company then in being, at firſt in a 
very mean rank; but his admirable wit, and the natural 
turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if not as an 
extraordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer, His name 


clxxx:zv Somz AccounT or THE LIE, &c. 


is printed, as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, amongſt thoſe 
of the other players, before tome old plays, but without any 
particular account of what ſort of parts he uſed to play; and 
thaugh 1 have enquired, I could never meet with any fur- 
ther account of him this way, than that the top of his per- 
formance- was the hoſt in his own Hamlet. I thould have 

den nuch more plecſed, to have learned from ſome certain 
authority, which was the firit play he wrote “; it would 
de, without doubt, a pleaſure to any man, curious in things 
of this kind, to tee and Know what was the firſt eſlay of a 
tzncy like Shakeipeare's. Perhaps we are not to look for 
his beginnings, hike thoſe of other authors, among their 
leaſt perfect wiitings; art had fo little, and nature fo large a 
ſhare in what he did, that, for ought I know, the perform- 
ances of his youth, as they were the more vigorous, and had 
the moſt fire and ſtrength of imagination in them, were the 
beſt. I would not be thought by this to mean, that his 
fancy was ſo looſe and extravagant, as to be independent on 
the rule and government of judgment, but that what he 
thought was commonly ſo great, ſo juſtly and rightly can- 
ceived in itſelf, that it wanted little or no correction, and 
was immediately approved by an univerſal judgment at the 
Arſt fight. But though the order of time in which the ſe- 
veral pieces were written be generally uncertain, yet there 
are paſſages in ſome few of them which ſeem to fix their 


dates. So the chorus at the end of the fourth act of Henry V. 


dy a compliment very handſomely turned to the earl of Eſ- 


fex, ſhews the play to have been written when that lord was 


general for the queen in Ireland: and his elogy upon queen 


„ The highett date of any I can yet find, is Romeo and Juliet in 
1597, when the author was 33 years old, and Richard the Ild and 
13:9, in the next yidi, viz. the 34th of his age. 5 


of Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” cluxxy, 


Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor king James, in the latter end of 
his Henry VIII. is a proof of that play's being written after 
the acceſſion of the latter of thoſe two princes to the crown 
of England. Whatever the particular times of his writing. 
were, the people of his age, who began to grow wonderfully 
fond of diverſions of this kind, could not but be highly 
pleaſed to ſee a genius ariſe amongſt them of ſo pleaſurable, 
ſo rich a vein, and fo plentifuily capable of furniſhing their 


favourite entertainments. Beſides the advantages of his wit, 


he was in himſelf a good-natured man, of great iweetneis- 
in his manners, and a moſt agreeable companion; ſo that it 
is no wonder if with ſo many good qualities he made himſelf, 
acquainted with the beſt converſation of thoſe times. Queen 
Elizabeth had ſeveral of his plays acted before her, and 
without doubt gave him many gracious marks of her fa- 
vour : it is that maiden plainly, whom he intends by 


— A fair veſtal, throned by the Weſt, 
Midſummer Night” s Dream, 


And that whole paſſage is a compliment very properly 

brought in, and very handſom-ly applied to her. She was 
ſo well pleaſed with that admirable character of Falſtaff, in 
the two parts of Henry the Fourth, that ſhe commanded 
him to continue it for one play more, and to ſhew him in 
love, This is ſaid to be the occafion of his writing the The 
Merry Wives of Windſor. How well ſhe was obeyed, the 

play itſelf is an admirable proof, Upon this occaſion it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that this part of Falſtaff is ſaid 
to have been written originally under the name of * Old- 
caſtle; ſome of that family being then remaining, the queen 
was pleaſed to command him to alter it; upon which he 


see the epilogue to Henry Ivth. 


| elxxayi Sour Account or THE Liye, &c. 


made uſe of Falſtaff. The preſent offence was indeed 
avoided ; but I don't know whether the author may not have 
been ſomewhat to blame in his ſecond choice; fince it is 
certain that Sir John Falſtaff, who was a knight of the gar- 
ter, and a lieutenant-general, was a name of diſtinguithed 
merit in the wars in France in Henry the fifth's and Henry 
the fixth's times. What grate ſoever the queen conferred 
upon him, it was not to her only he owed the fortune which 
the reputation of his wit made. He had the honour to meet 
with many great and uncommon marks of favour and friend- 
ip from the earl of Southampton, famous in the hiſtories 
of that time for his friendſhip to the unfortunate earl of Es- 
ſex. It was to that noble lord that he dedicated his poem of 
Venus and Adonis. There is one inſtance ſo fingular in the 
magnificence of this patron of Shakeſpeare's, that if I had 
not been aſſured that the ftory was handed down by Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant, who was probably very well acquainted 
with his affairs, I ſhould not have ventured to have inſert- 
ed, that my lord Southampton at one time gave him a thou- 
ſand pounds, to enable him to go through a purchaſe which 
he heard he had a mind to. A bounty very great, and 
very rare at any time, and almoſt equal to that profuſe gene- 
roſity the preſent ape has ſhewn to F each dancers and Ita- 
lian fingers. 
What particular habitude or friendſhips he contracted with 
private men, I have not been able to learn, more than that 
every one who had a true taſte of merit, and could diftin- 
guiſh men, had generally a juſt value and efteem for him. 
His exceeding candour and good-nature muſt certainly have 
inclined all the gentler part of the world to love him, as the 
power of his wit obliged the men of the moſt delicate know- 
ledge and polite learnang to adanire him, 


e- 


of Mr. WILLIAM SHAK ESPEARE. clexxvii 


His acquaintance with Ben Johnſon began with a remark- 
able piece of humanity and good-nature; Mr. Johnſon, who 
was at that time altogether unknown to the world, had of- 
fered one of his plays to the players, in order to have it act. 
ed; and the perſons into whoſe hands it was put, after hay- 
ing turned it careleſsly and ſuperciliouſly over, were juſt up- 


on returning it to him with an ill-natured anſwer, that it 


would be of no ſervice to their company, when Shakeſpeare 
luckily caſt his eye, and found ſomething ſo well in it as to 
engage him firſt to read it through, and afterwards to recom- 


mend Mr. Johnſon and his writings to the publickx. John- 


ſon was certainly a very good ſcholar, and in that had 
the advantage of Shakeſpeare; though at the ſame time 
believe it muſt be allowed, that what nature gave the lat- 
ter was more than a balance for what books had given the 
former; and the judgment of a great man upon this oceaſion 
was, I think, very juſt and proper. In a converſation be- 
tween Sir John Suckling, Sir William D'Avenant, Endy- 
mion Porter, Mr. Hales of Eaton, and Ben Johnſon ; Sir 
John Suckling, who was a profeſſed admirer of Shakeſpeare, 
had undertaken his defence againſt Ben Jhhnſon with ſome 
warmth ; Mr, Hales, who had fat ſtill for ſome time, told 
them, “ That if Mr. Shakeſpeare had not read the ancients, 
he had likewiſe not ſtolen any thing from them; and that if 
he would produce any one topick finely treated by any of 


them, he would undertake to ſhew ſomething upon the ſub- 


jeQ at leaſt as well written by Shakeſpeare.” 

The latter part of his life was ſpent, as all men of good 
ſenſe will wiſh theirs may be, in eaſe, retirement, and the 
converſation of his friends. He had the good fortune to ga- 


ther an eſtate equal to his occaſion, and, in that, to his 


wiſh; and is ſaid to have ſpent ſome years before his death 
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at his native Stratford. His pleaſurable wit, and good- nature, 
engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to the 
friendſhip of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Among 
them it is a ſtory almoſt ſtill remembered in that country, 
that he had a particular intima:y with Mr. Combe, an old 
gentleman noted thereabouts for his wealth and uſury: it 
happened that in a pleaſant converſation amongſt their com- 
mon friends, Mr. Combe told Shakeſpeare, in a laughing 
manner, that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if 
he happened to out-live him; and fince he could not know, 
what might be ſaid of him when he was dead, he deſired it 
might be done immediately. Upon which Shakeſpeare gave 
him theſe four verſes. 


Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd, 

Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is not fav'd : 

If any man aſk, Who lyes in this tomb ? 

Oh ! oh! quota the devil, tis my John-a-Combe. 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid to have ſtung the man 
ſo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 

He died in the 53d year of his age, and was buried on the 
north ſide of the chancel, in the great church at Stratford, 
where a monument, as engraved in the plate, is placed in the 
wall. On his grave-ſtone underneath is, 


Good friend, for Jeſus' fake forbear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones, 


He had three daughters, of which two lived to be married; 
Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Quiney, by whom 
ſhe had three ſons, who all died without children; and $u- 


nan 


the 
ord, 
the 


of Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. clxxxix 


ſannah, who was his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, a phyfi- 
cian of good reputation in that country, She left one child 
only, a daughter, who was married firſt to Thomas Naſh, 
eſq; and afterwards to Sir John Bernard of Abbington, but 


died likewiſe without iſſue. 
This is what I could learn of any note, either relating to 


himſelf or family: the character of the man is beſt ſeen in 
his writings. But ſince Ben Johnſon has made a fort of 
an effay towards it in his Diſcoveries, I will give it in 
his words. | | 5 

« ] remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
« honour to Shakeſpeare, that in writing (whatioever he 
© penned) he never blotted out a line. My anſwer hath 
« been, Would he had blotted a thoufand! which they 
« thought a malevolent ſpeech, 1 had not told poſterity 
« this, but for their ignorance, who choſe that circumſtance 
« to commend their friend by, wherein he moſt faulted ; 
« and to juſtifie mine own candour, for I loy'd the man, and 
« do honour his memory, on this fide idolatry, as much as 
any. He was, indeed, honeſt, and of an open and free 
« nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle 
« expreſſions; wherein he flow'd with that facility, that 
« ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be ftopp'd : Suffa- 
« minandus erat, as Auguſtus faid of Haterius. His wit 
« was in his own power, would the rule of it had been ſo 
« too, Many times he fell into thoſe things which could 
not eſcape laughter; as when he aid in the perſon of Cafar, 
« one ſpeaking to him, 


« Cxſar thou doſt me wrong, 


He replv'd : 


Ceæſar did never wrong, but with juſt cauſe. 
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« and ſuch like, which were ridiculous. But he redeem'd 
« his vices with his virtues : there was ever more in him to 
« be prais'd than to be pardon'd. 

As for the paſſages which he mentions out of Shakeſpeare, 
there is ſomewhat like it in Julius Cæſar, but without the 
abſurdity; nor did I ever meet with it in any edition that ] 
have ſeen, as quoted by Mr. Johnſon. Befides his plays in 
this edition, there are two or three aſcribed to him by Mr, 
Langbain, which I have never ſeen, and know nothing of, 
He writ likewiſe Venus and Adonis, and Tarquin and Lu- 
crece, in ſtanzas, which have been printed in a late collec- 
tion of poems. As to the character given of him by Ben 


Johnſon, there is a good deal true in it: but I believe it may 


de as well expreſſed by what Horace ſays of the firſt Romans, 
who wrote tragedy upor the Greek models, (or indeed tranſ- 
lated them) in his epiſtle to Auguſtus. 


A Maturã ſublimis & acer, 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis & feliciter audet, 
Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque lituram. 


As J have not propoſed to myſelf to enter into a large and 
complete collection of Shakefyeare's works, ſo I will only 
rake the liberty, with all due ſubmiſſion to the judgment of 
others, to obſerve ſome of thoſe things J have been pleaſed 
with in looking him over, 

His plays are properly to be diſtinguiſhed andy | into come- 
dies and tragedies, Thoſe which are called hiftories, and 
even ſome of his comedies, are really tragedies, with a run 
or mixture of comedy amongſt them, That way of tragi- 
comedy was the common miſtake of that age, and is indecd 
become ſo agreeable to the Englith taſte, that though the ſe- 
verer critics among us cannot bear it, yet the generality ef 
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our audiences ſeem to be better pleaſed with it than with an 
exact tragedy. The Merry Wives of Windſor, the Comedy 
of Errors, and the Taming of the Shrew, are all pure co- 
medy ; the reſt, however they are called, have ſomething of 
both kinds. Tis not very eaſy to determine which way of 
writing he was moſt excellent in. There is certainly a 
great deal of entertainment in his comical humours; and 
though they did not then ſtrike at all ranks of people, as 
the ſatire of the preſent age has taken the liberty to do, yet 
there is a pleaſing and a well-diſtinguiſhed variety in thoſe 
characters which he thought fit to meddle with. Falſtaff is 
allowed by every body to be a maſter- piece; the character is 


always well ſuſtained, though drawn out into the length of 


three plays; and even the account of his death, given by 
his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in the firſt act of Henry V. 
though it be extremely natural, is yet as diverting as any 
part of his life, If there be any fault in the draught he has 


made of this lewd old fellow, it is, that though he has 


made him a thief, lying, cowardly, vain-glorious, and in 
Mort every way vicious, yet he has given him ſo much wit 
23 to make him almoſt too agreeable ; and I don't know 
whether ſome people have not, in remembrance of the di- 
verfion he had formerly afforded them, been ſorry to ſee his 
friend Hal uſe him ſo ſcurvily, when he comes to the crown 
in the end of the ſecond part of Henry the fourth. Amongſt 
other extravagancies, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, he 
has made him a deer-ftealer, that he might at the ſame time 
remember his Warwickſhire proſecutotg, under the name of 
Juſtice Shallow; he has given him very near the ſame coat 


of arms which Dugdale, in his antiquities of that county, 


deſcribes for a family there, and makes the Welſh parſon 
leſcant very pleaſantly upon them. The whole play is ad- 
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mirable; the humours are various and well oppoſed, the 
main deſign, which is to cure Ford of his unrcaſonable jea- 
louſy, is extremely well conducted. In Twelfth-Night there 
is ſomething ſingularly ridiculous and pleaſant in the fan- 
taſtical fteward Malvolio. The paraſite and the vain-glo. 


rious Parolles, in All's well that Ends well, is as good as 


any thing of that kind in Plautus or Terence, Petruchio, 
in the Taming of the Shrew, is an uncommon piece of hu- 
mour. The converfation of Benedick and Beatrice, in 
Much Ado about Nothing, and of Roſalind, in As you like 
it, have muck wit and ſprightlineſs all along. His clowns, 
without wich character there was. hardly any play writ in 
that time, are all very entertaining: and, I believe, Ther- 
ſites in Troilus and Creffida, and Apemantus in Timon, will 
be allowed to be maſter- pieces of ill- nature, and latyrical 
ſnarling. To theſe 1 might add, that incomparable cha- 
racter of Shylock the Jew in the Merchant or Venice : but 
though we have ſeen that play received and acted as a co- 
medy, and the part of the Jew performed by an excellent co- 
median, yet I cannot but think it was deſigned tragicaily by 
the author, I here appears in it a ſo deadly ſpirit of revenge, 
ſuch a ſavage ſierceneſs and feilneſs, and ſuch a bloody de- 
ſignation of cruelty and mulchief, as cannot agree either with 
the ſtyle or characters of comedy. The play itſelf, take it 
altogether, ſcems to de one of the moſt finiſhed of any oi 
Shageſpeare” s. iba tale. indeed, in that part relating to 
the caſkets, and the extravagant and unuſual kind of bond 
given by Antonio, is too much removed from the rules of 
probability: but taking tlie fact for granted, we muſt allow 
it to be very beautifully. written. There is ſome: hing in 
the friendſhip of Antonio to Baflanio very great, generous, 
and tender. The whole fourth act ſuppoſing, as ] - taid, 
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the fact to be probable) is extremely fine. But there are 
two paſſages that deſerve a particular notice. The firſt is, 
what Portia ſays in praiſe of mercy, and the other on the 
power of muſick, The melancholy of Jaques in As you 
like it, is as ſingular and odd as its diverting. And if, what 
Horace ſays, | 


Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere, 


'twill be a hard taſk for any one to go beyond him in the 
deſcription of the ſever-! degrees and ages of man's life, 
though the thought be old, and common enough, 


All the world is à tage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts bing ſeven ages. Firſt the infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 
And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning-face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool, And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a wofu] ballad 
Made o his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then a ſoldier 
Fulr of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Scebung the bubble Feputs ion " 
Ey n in the cannon's mouth. And then the juftice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, | 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances ; | 
And ſo he plays I's part. The fixth age ſlifts. ' 
Into the lean and ſiipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpeRacles on _ and pouch on fide 3 
Vor. I. n 
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His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhanks; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again tow'rd childiſh treble, pipes 

And whiſtles in his found, Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful biſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs and meer oblivion, 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing, 
Vol. I. Part II. p. 462, 


His images are indeed every where ſo very lively, that the 
thing he would repreſent ſtands full before you, and you poſ- 
ſeſs every part of it. I will venture to point out one more, 
which is, I think, as ſtrong and as uncommon as any thing 
I ever ſaw ; tis an image of Patience. Speaking of a maid 
in love, he ſays, | 
| She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thaught, 
And fat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief, 


What an image is here given! and what a taſk would it 
have been for the greateſt maſters of Greece and Rome to 
have expreſſed the paſſions defigned by this ſketch of ſtatuary ! 
The Kyle of his comedy is, in general, natural to the cha- 
racters, and eaſy in itſelf; and the wit, moſt commonly, 
ſprightly and pleaſing, except in thoſe places where he runs 
into doggrel rhymes, as in The Comedy of Errors, and 
fome other plays. As for his jingling ſometimes, and play- 
ing upon words, it was the common vice of the age he 
hved in : and if we find it in the pulpit, made uſe of as 
an Ornament to the ſermons of ſome of the graveft divines 
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of thoſe times, perhaps it may not be thought too light for 
the ſtage, 

But certainly the greatneſs of this author's genius does 
no where ſo much appear, as where he gives his imagination 
an entire looſe, and raiſes his fancy to a flight above man- 
kind and the limits of the viſible world. Such are his at- 
tempts in The Tempeſt, Midſummer Night's Dream, Mac- 


beth, and Hamlet. Of theſe, The Tempeſt, however it 


comes to be placed the firſt by the publiſhers of his works, 
can never have been the firſt written by him : it ſeems to 
me as perfect in its kind, as almoſt any thing we have of 
his. One may obſerve, that the unities are kept here, with. 
an exact neſs uncommon to the liberties of his writing: 
that was what I ſuppoſc he valued himſelf leaſt upon, ſince 


his excellencies were all of another kind, I am very ſenſi- 


ble that he does, in this play, depart too much from that 
likeneſs to truth which ought to be obſerved in theſe ſort of 


writings; yet he does it ſo very finely, that one is eafily 


drawn in to have more faith for his fake, than reaſon does 
well allow of, His magick has ſomething in it very ſolemn 
and very poetical : and that extravagant character of Caliban 
is mighty well ſuſtained, ſhews a wonderful invention in 


the author, who could ſtrike out ſuch a particular wild 


image, and is certainly one of the fineſt and moſt uncommon 
 groteſques that was ever ſeen, The obſervation, which I 


have been informed * three very great men concurred in. 


making upon this part, was extremely juſt 3. That Shake- 
© ſpeare had not only found out a new character in his Ca- 
« liban, but had alfo deviſed and adapted a new manner of 
« language for that character.“ 


Lord Falkland, Lord C. J. Vaughan, and Mr. Selden 
n 2 | 
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It is the ſame magick that raiſes the fairies in the Midſum. 
mer Night's Dream, the witches in Macbeth, and the ghoſt 
in Hamlet, with thoughts and language fo proper to the parts 
they ſuſtain, and ſo peculiar to the talents of the writer, 
But of the two laft of theſe plays I ſhall have occaſion to 


take notice among the tragedies of Mr, Shakeſpeare, If 


one undertook to examine the greateſt part of theſe by thoſe 
rules which are eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and taken from the 
model of the Grecian ftage, it would be no very hard taſk to 
find a great many faults: but as Shakeſpeare lived under a 
kind of mere light of nature, and had never been made ac- 
quainted with the regularity of thoſe written precepts, fo it 
would be hard to judge him by a law he knew nothing of. 
We are to conſider him as a man that lived in a ftate of al- 
moſt univerſal licence and ignorance : there was no eſta- 
bliſhed judge, but every one took the liberty to write accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own fancy. When one conſiders, 
that there is not one play before him of a reputation good 


enough to entitle it to an appearence on the preſent age, it 


sannot but be a matter of great wonder that he ſhould ad- 
vance dramatick poetry ſo far as he did. The fable is what 
is generally placed the firſt, among thoſe that are reckoned 
the conſtituent parts of a tragick or heroick poem ; not, 
perhaps, as it is the moſt difficult or beautiful, but as it is 
the firſt properly to be thought of in the contrivance and 
courſe of the whole; and with the fable ought to be conh- 
dered, the fit diſpoſition, order, and conduct of its ſeveral 


parts. As it is not in this province of the drama that the 


frrength and maſtery of Shakeſpeare lay, fo I ſhall not un- 
dertake the tedious and ill- natured trouble to point out the 
ſeyeral faults he was guilty of in it. His tales were ſeldom 
invented, but rather taken either from true hiſtory, or no- 
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vels and romances: and he commonly made uſe of them in 
that order, with thoſe incidents, and that extent of time in 
which he found them in the authors from whence he bor- 


rowed them. Almoſt all his hiſtorical plays comprehend a 


great length of time, and very different and diſtin&t places: 


and in his Antony and Cleopatra, the ſcene travels over the 


greateſt part of the Roman empire, But in recompence for 
his careleſſneſs in this point, when he comes to another 
part of the drama, The manners of bis characters, in acting or 


ſpeaking 20hat is proper for them, and fit to be ſhown by the 


| poet, he may be generally juſtified, and in very many places 


greatly commended, For thoſe plays which he has taken 
from the Engliſh or Roman hiſtory, let any man compare 
them, and he will find the character as exact in the poet as 


the hiſtorian. He ſeems indeed ſo far from propoſing to 


himſelf any one action for a ſubject, that the title very 


often tells you, tis The Life of King John, King Richard, 
Oc. What can be more agreeable to the idea our hiſtorians 


give of Henry the Sixth, than the picture Shakeſpeare has 
drawn of him! His manners are every where exactly the 
ſame with the ſtory; one finds him ſtill deſcribed with ſim- 
plicity, paſſive ſanctity, want of courage, weakneſs of 
mind, and eaſy ſubmiſſion to the governance of an imperious 
wife, or prevailing faction: though at the ſame time the 
poet does juſtice to his good qualities, and moves the pity of 
his audience for him, by ſhewing him pious, diſintereſted, a 


contemner of the things of this world, and wholly reſigned 


to the ſevereſt diſpenſations of God's providence. There is 


a ſhort ſcene in the ſecond part of Henry VI. which I can- 


not but think admirable in its kind, Cardinal Beaufort, 
who had murdered the duke of Glouceſter, is ſhewn in the 
laſt agonies on his death-bed, with the good king praying 
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over him, There is ſo much terror in one, ſo much ten. 
derneſs and moving piety in the other, as muſt touch any one 
who is capable either of fear or pity, In his Henry VIII. 
that prince is drawn with that greatneſs of mind, and all 
thoſe good qualities which are attributed to him in any ac- 
count of his reign. If his faults are not ſhewn in an equal 
degree, and the ſhades in this picture do not bear a juſt pro- 
portion to the lights, it is not that the artiſt wanted either 
colours or ſkill in the di ſpofition of them; but the truth, 1 
believe, might be, that he forbore doing it out of regard to 
queen Elizabeth, fince it could have been no very great re- 
ſpect to the memory of his miſtreſs, to have expoſed ſome cer- 
tain parts of her father's life upon the ſtage, He has dealt 
much more freely with the minifter of that great king; and 
certainly nothing was ever more juftly written, than the 


character of cardinal Wolſey, He has ſhewn him inſolent 


in his proſperity; and yet, by a wonderful addreis, he 
makes his fall and ruin the ſubject of general compaſſion, 
The whole man, with his vices and virtues, is finely and 
exactly deſcribed in the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act. The 
diſtreſſes likewiſe of queen Catharine, in this play, are very 
movingly touched; and though the art of the poet has 
ſcreened king Henry from any groſs imputation of injuſtice, 
yet one is inclined to wiſh, the queen had met with a for- 
tune more worthy of her birth and virtue. Nor are the man- 
ners, proper to the perſons repreſented, leſs juſtly obſerved, 
in thoſe characters taken from the Roman hiſtory; and of 
this, the fierceneſs and impatience of Corialanus, his ccu- 
rage, and diſdain of the common people, the virtue and phi- 
loſophical temper of Brutus, and the irregular greatneſs of 


mind in M. Antony, are beautiful proofs, For the two laſt 


eſpecially, you find them exactly as they are deſcribed by 
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plutarch, from whom certainly Shakeſpeare copied them. 
He has indeed followed his original pretty cloſe, and taken 
in ſeveral little incidents that might have been ſpared in 4 
play: but, as I hinted be fore, his deſign ſeems to be, moſt com- 
monly, rather to deſcribe thoſe great men in the ſeveral for- 
tunes and accidents of their lives, than to take any ſingle 
great action, and form his work ſimply upon that. How- 


ever, there are ſome of his pit ces, Where the fable is founded 
upon one action only. Such are more eſpecially, Romeo and 


Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 1 he defign in Romeo and 


Juliet, is plainly the puniſhment of their two families, for 


the unreaſonable feuds and animoſities that had been ſo long 
kept up between them, and occaſioned the effuſion of ſo 
much blood. In the management of this ſtory, he has ſhewn 
ſomething wonderfully tender and paſſionate in the love part, 
and very pitiful in the diftreſs. Hanilet is founded on much 
the ſame tale with the Electra of Sophocles, In each of 
them a young prince is engaged to revenge the death of his 
father, their mothers are equally guilty, are both concerned 


in the murder of their huſbands, and are afterwards married 


to the murderers, There is in the firſt part of the Greek 
tragedy ſomething very moving in the grief of Electra; but 
ax Mr, Dacier has obſerved, there is ſomething very unnatu- 


ral and ſhocking in the manners he has given that princeſs 


and Oreſtes in the latter part. Oreſtes embrues his hands in 


the blood of his own mother; and that barbarcus action is 


performed, though not immediately upon the ſtage, yet ſo 


near, that the audience hear Clytemneftra crying out to 


Egyſthus for help, and to her ſon for mercy ; while Elec- 
tra her daughter, and a princeſs (both of them characters 


that ought to have appeared with more decency) ſtands upon 


the ſtage, and encourages her brother in the parricide, What 
borror does this not raiſe! Clytemneſtra was © wicked woe 
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ce SoM E ACCOUNT OF THE LIr E, &c, 


man, and had deſerved to die; nay, in the truth of the ſtory, 
ſhe was killed by her own ſon; but to repreſent an action of 
this kind on the ſtage, is certainly an offence againſt thoſe 
rules of manners proper to the perſons, that ought to be ob- 
ſerved there. On the contrary, let us only look a little on 
the conduct of Shakeſpeare, Hamlet is repreſented with 
the ſame piety towards his father, and reſolution to revenge 
his death, as Oreſtes ; he has the ſame abhorrence for his 
mother's guilt, which, to provoke him the more, is height- 
ened by inceſt : but 'tis with wonderful art and juſtneſs of 
judgment, that the poet reſtrains him from doing violence 
to his mother. To prevent any thing of that kind, he 
makes his father's ghoſt forbid that part of his vengeance, 


But howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive 
Againſt thy mother ought; leave her to heav'n, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. 

This is to diftinguith rightly between horror and terror. 
The latter is a proper paſſion of tragedy, but the former 
ought always to be carefully avoided. And certainly no dra- 
tick writer ever ſucceeded better in raiſing terror in the minds 
of an audience than he has done, The whole tragedy of 
Macbeth, but more eſpecially the ſcene where the king is 
murdered in the ſecond act, as well as this play, is a noble 
proof of that manly ſpirit with which he writ ; and both 
ſhew how powerful he was in giving the ſtrongeſt motions to 
our ſouls that they are capable of. I cannot leave Hamlet, 
without taking notice of the advantage with which we have 
ſeen this maſter-piece of Shakeſpeare diſtinguiſh itſelf upon 
the ſtage, by Mr. Betterton's fine performance of that part. 
A man, who though he had no other good qualities, as he 
has a great many, muſt have made his way into the eſteem 
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of Mr. WILLIAM SHAK E SPEARE. CCB 
of all men of letters, by this only excellency. No man is 
better acquainted with Shakeſpeare's manner of expreſſion, 
and indeed he has ſtudied him ſo well, and is ſo much a 
maſter of him, that whatever part of his he performs, he 
does it as if it had been written on purpoſe for him, and 
that the author had exactly conceived it as he plays it. I 
muſt own a particular obligation to him, for the moſt con- 
fiderable part of the paſſages relating to this life, which I 
have here tranſmitted to the publick ; his veneration for 
the memory of Shakeſpeare having engaged him to make a 
journey into Warwickſhire, on purpoſe to gather up what 
remains he could of a name for which he had ſo great a 
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The following Inſtrument was tranſmitted to us by Jony 
AnsST1s, Eſq; Garter King at Arms, It is mara ed 


G. 13. p. 349- 


[Fhere i is alſo a Manufcript 1 in the Heralds Office, marked 
W. 2. p. 276; where notice 1s taken of this Coat, and 
that the perſon to whom it was granted, had borne. ma- 
giſtracy at ne upon Avon. ] 


O all and fingular noble and gentlemen of all eſtates 

and degrees, bearing arms, to whom theſe preſents 

Mall come; William Dethick, garter principal king of arms 
of England, and William Camden, alias Clariencieulx, king 
of arms for the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt parts of this realm, ſend 
Greetings, K.now ye, that in all nations and kingdoms the 


record and remembrance of the valiant facts and virtuous diſ. 


poſitions of worthy men have been made known and di- 
vulged by certain ſhields of arms and tokens of chivalrie; 


the grant or teſtimony whereof appertaineth unto us, by 


virtue of our offices from the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, 
and her highneſs's moſt noble and victorious progenitors: 
Wherefore being ſolicited, and by credible report informed, 
that John Shakeſpeare, now of Stratford upon Avon in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman, whoſe great grandſather, 


for his faithful and approved ſervice to the late moſt prudent - 


prince, king Henry VII. of famous memory, was advanced 
and rewarded with lands and tenements, given to him in 


thoſe parts of Warwickſhire, where they have continued by | 


ſome deſcents in good reputation and credit; and for that the 
faid John Shakeſpeare having married the Gavghter and one 
of the heirs of Robert Arden of Wellingcote in the ſaid 
county, and alſo produced this his ancient coat of arms, here- 


tofore aſſigned to him whilſt he was her majeſty's officer aud 


ed 


nd 


{ ecin ) 


dailiff of that town. In conſideration of the premiſes, and 
for the encouragement of his poſterity, unto whom ſuch bla- 
zon of arms and atchievements of inheritan e from their 
ſaid mother, by the ancient cuſtom and laws of arms, may 
lawfully deſcend ; we the faid Garter and Clarencieulx have 


 afſigned, granted, and confirmed, and by theſe preſents ex- 


emplified unto the ſaid John Shakeſpe e, and to his poſte- 
rity, that ſhield and coat of arms, wiz. In a field of gold 
upon a bend fables a ſpear of the firſt, the point upward, 
headed argent; and for his creſt or cogniſance, A falcon, Or, 
with bis wings diſplayca, Ranuing on a wreathe of his co- 
ours, - ſupporting a ſpear armed headed, or ſteeled filver, 
fixed upon an helmet with mantles and taſſels, as more 
plainly may appear depicted in this margent ; and we have 
licewiſe impaled the ſame with the ancient arms of the ſaid 
Arden of Wellingcote ; ſignifying thereby, that it may and 


ſhall be lawful for the ſaid John Shakeſpeare, gent. to bear 


uſe the ſame ſhield of arms, fingle or impaled, as afore.aid, 
during his natural life; and that it ſhall be lawful for his. 
children, iſſue, and poſterity, lawfully begotten, to bear, 
uſe, and quarter, and ſhew forth the fame, with their due 
differences, in all lawful warlike feats and civil uſe or exer- 
ciſes, according to the laws of arms, and cuſtom that to gen- 
tlemen belongeth, without Jet or interruption of any perſon 
or perſons, for uſe or bearing the ſame. In witneſs and teſti- 
mony whereof we have ſubſcribed our names, and faſtened 
the ſeals of our office. Given at the office of arms, London, 
the day of in the forty-ſecond year of the reign 
of our moſt gracious ſovereign lady Elizabeth, by the grace 
of God, queen of England, France, aud Ireland, defender of 
the faith, Cc. 1599. 
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fifty pounds refidue thereof upon her ſurrendring of or giving 


SHAKESPEARE's WILL, 


Extracted from the Regiſtry of the Archbiſhop of 


CANTERBURY. 


Ticefimo quints die Martis anno regni Sale noſtri Jacobi nu nc 7g 
Angliz, &c. decimo quarto & Scotiæ quadrageſimo nono, arri 
domini 1616. 


N the name of God, Amen. I William Shakeſpeare of 

Stratford upon Avon in the county of Warwick, gent. in 
perfect health and memory, God be praiſed, do make and or- | 
dain this my laſt Will and Teſtament in manner and form 
following; that is to ſay : | 

Fiss T, I commend my ſoul into the hands of God my 
creator, hoping, and aſfuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, to be made partaker of 
life everlaſting ; and my body to the earth whereof that 
is made. 

Ir EM, I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith a one 
hundred and fifty pounds of lawful Engliſh money, to be 
paid unto her in manner and form following ; that is to ſay, 
One hundred pounds, in diſcharge of her marriage portion, 
within one year after my deceaſe, with conſiderations after 
the rate of two ſhillings in the pound for ſo long time as the 
ſame ſhall be unpaid unto her after my deceaſe ; and the 


of ſuch ſufficient ſecurity as the overſeers of this my will 
ſhall like of, to ſurrender or grant all her eſtate and right 
that ſhall deſcend or come unto her after my deceaſe, or that 
ſhe now hath, of, in, or to one copyhold tenement, with the 


a 4% © F 


any 


SHAKESPEARE's WILL. ecy 


-yppurkenances lying and being in Stratford upan Avon afore- 
ſaid, in the ſaid county of Warwick, being parcell or holden 
of the Manor of Rowington, unto my daughter Suſannah 
Hall, and her heirs for ever. 

Irzu, I give and bequeath unto my faid daughter Judith 
one hundred and fifty pounds more, if the, or any iſſue of 
her body, be living at the end of three years next enſuing 
the date of this my Will, during which time my executors 


to pay her conſideration from my deceaſe according to the 


nte aforeſaid : and if ſhe die within the ſaid term without 
iſſue of her body. then my will” is, and I do give and be- 
queath one hundred pounds thereof to my niece Elizabeth 
Hall, and the fifty pounds to be ſet forth by my executors 
during the life of my ſiſter Joan Harte, and the uſe and pro- 
fit thereof coming, ſhall be paid to my faid fiſter Joan, and 
after her deceafe the fifty pounds ſhall remain amongſt the 
children of my ſaid ſiſter, equally to be divided amongft 
them; but if my faid daughter Judith be living at the end 
of the ſaid three years, or any iſſue of her body, then my 
will is, and ſo I deviſe and bequeath the ſaid hundred and 
fifty pounds to be fet out by my executors and overſeers for 
the beſt benefit of her and her iſſue, and the ſtock not to be 
paid unto her fo long as the ſhall be married and covert ba- 
ron; but my will is, that ſhe ſhall have the confideraticn 
yearly paid unto her during her life, and after her deceaſe 
the ſaid ſtock and conſideration to be paid to her children, if 
ſhe have any, and if not, to her executors and aſſigns, the 
living the ſaid term after my deceaſe ; provided that if ſuch 
huſband as ſhe ſhall at the end of the ſaid three years be 
married unto, or at and after, do ſufficiently aſſure unto her, 
and the iſſue of her body, land anſwerable to the portion by 
this my Will given unto her, and to be adjudged ſo by my 
executors and oyerſeere, then my will is, that the ſaid hun- 
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ec SHAKESPEARE's WILL. 


gred and fifty pounds {hall be paid to ſuch huſband as ſhall 
make ſuch aflurance, to his own uſe. 

ITEM, I give and bequeath unto my ſaid fiſter Joan twenty 
pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid and delivered 
within one year after my deceaſe; and I do will and deviſe 
unto ber the houſe with the appurtenances in Stratford, 
wherein ſhe dwelleth, for her natural life, under the yearly | 
rent of twelve pence. 

ITzm, I give and bequeath unto her three ſons, William 
Hart, Hart, and Michael Hart, five pounds apiece, 
to be paid within one year atter my deceaſe, 
 ITzm, I give and bequeath unto the ſaid Elizabeth Hall 
all my plate that I now have, except my broad filver and gilt 
boxes, at the date of this my Will, 

ITzM, I give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford 
aforeſaid ten pounds, to Mr. Thomas Combe my ſword, to 
Thomas Ruſſel, eſq; five pounds, and to Francis Collins cf 
the borough of Warwick in the county of Warwick, gent. 
thirteen pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, to be paid 
within one year after my deceaſe. 

Ir EM, I give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler twenty-ſu 
ſhillings eight pence to buy him a ring; to William Rey. 
nolds, gent. twenty-ſix ſhillings eight pence to buy him a 
ring; to my godſon William Walker tweaty ſhillings in gold; 
to Anthony Naſh, gent. twenty-ſix ſhillings eight pence ; and 
to Mr. John Naſh twenty-fix ſhillings eight pence; and to 
my fellows John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Cundell, twenty-fix ſhillings eight pence apiece to buy the 
Tings. 

ITz, I give, will, bequeath, and deviſe unto my daughter 
Suſanna Hall, for the better enabling of her to perform this 
my Will, and towards the performance thereof, all that c: 
Pital meiſuage or tenement, with the appurtenances in Strat? 
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SHAKESPEARE's WILL, cevii” 


ford aforeſaid, called the New Place, wherein I now dwell, 
and two meſſuages or tenements, with the appurtenances, fi- 
tuate, lying and being in Henley-ftreet within the borough 
of Stratford aforeſaid ; and all my barns, ſtables, orchards, 
gardens, lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatſoever, 
ſituate, lying and being, or to be had, reſerved, preſerved or 
taken, within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and 
grounds of Stratford upon Avon, Old Stratford, Buſhaxton, 
2nd Welcombe, or in any of them, in the ſaid county of 
Warwick ; and alſo all that meſſuage or tenement, with the 
appurtenances, wherein one John Robinſon dwelleth, fitu- 


ate, lying and being in the Black-friers in London near the 


Wardrobe ; and all other my lands, tenements, and heredi- 


| taments whatſoever ; to have and to hold all and fingular the 
{aid premiſes, with their appurtenances, unto the ſaid Su- 
| anna Hall, for and during the term of her natural life; and 
| zfter her deceaſe'to the firſt ſon of her body lawfully ifſuing, 
| 2nd to the heirs males of the body of the ſaid firſt ſon law- 


fully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the ſecond 
ſon of her body lawfully iſſuing, and to the heirs males of 


the body of the ſaid ſecond ſon lawfully iſſuing ; and for de- 


fault of ſuch heirs, to the third ſon of the body of the ſaid 
Suſanna lawfully iſſuing, and of the heirs males of the body 
of the ſaid third ſon lawfully iſſuing ; and for default of ſuch 
iſſue, the ſame to be and remain to the fourth, fifth, fixth, 
and ſeventh ſons of her body lawfully iſſuing one after an- 
other, and to the heirs males of the bodies of the ſaid fourth, 
fifth, fixth, and ſeventh ſons lawfully iſſuing, in ſuch man- 
ner as it is before limited to be and remain to the firſt, ſecond, 
and third ſons of her body, and to their heirs males; and 
for default of ſuch iſſue, the ſaid premiſes to be and remain 
to my faid niece Hall, and the heirs males of her body law- 
fully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to my daughter 
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ecviii SHAKESPEARE's WILL. 


Judith, and the heirs males of her body lawfully iſſuing; and 
for default of ſuch iſſue, to the right heirs of me the ſais 
William Shakeſpeare for ever. 


Ir EM, I give unto my wife my brown beft bed with the 


furniture. 

Ir EM, I are to my ſaid daughter Judith my 
broad filver gilt bole. All the reſt of my goods, chattels, 
leaſes, plate, jewels, and houſhold-ftuff whatſoever, after 
my debts and legacies paid, and my funeral expences diſ- 
charged, I give, deviſe, and bequeath to my ſon-in-law John 
Hall, gent. and my daughter Suſanna his wife, who I ordain 
and make executors of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, And 


Ido intreat and appoint the faid Thomas Ruffel, eſq; and 


Francis Collins, gent. to be overſeers hereof, And do re- 
voke all former Wills, and publiſh this to be my laſt Will and 
Teſtament. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto put my 
hand, the day and year firſt above-written, by me 


William Shakeſpeare, 


Witneſs to the publiſhing hereof, 


FRA. CorLiNs, 

Jurrvs Shaw, 

Joux RopinsoN, 

HAM LETT SADLER, 
ROBERT WHATTCOTT. 


Probarum coram magiftro William Byrde legum doctore FR" 
ris &c. wiceſmo ſecundo die menſis Funii anno domini 1616, 
Furaments Fobannis Hall unius ex. et cui &c. ds bene et j vat 
reſervata poteſtate er Suſannæ Hall alt. ex, &c. cui vendit Ce. 


Fetitur. 


by ˙— LW — 


( ccix ) 


To the foregoing Accounts of SHakrEsSPEARE'S 


Life, we have only one Paſſage to add, which 
Mr. Pops related, as communicated to him by 
Mr. Rowe. 


* - 7 


N the time of Eliſabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 


and hired coaches not at all in uſe, thoſe who were too 
::0ud, too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horſeback to 


any diſtant buſineſs or diverfion, Many came on horſeback 
to the play; and when Shakeſpeare fled to London, from 
the terror of a criminal proſecution, his firſt expedient was 
to wait at the door of the playhouſe, and hold the horſes of 


thoſe that had no ſervants, that they might be ready again 


after the performance. In this office he became ſo conſpi- 
cuous for his care and readineſs, that in a ſhort time every 
man as he alighted called for Will. Shakeſpeare, and ſcarcely 
any other waiter was truſted with a horſe while Will, Shake- 
ſpeare could be had. This was the firſt dawn of better for- 


tune, Shakeſpeare finding more horſes put into his hand. 
than he could hold, hired boys to wait under his inſpection, 


who, when Will. Shakeſpeare was ſummoned, were imme- 
Q2tely to preſent themſelves, I am Shakeſpeare's boy, fir” 
in time Shakeſpeare found higher employment; but as long 


3: the practice of riding to the playhouſe continued, the 
waiters that held the horſes retained the appellation ot. 


Shakeſpeare” 8 Boys. 
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Upon the Effigies of my worthy Friend, the Author, 
Maſter WiLL1iAaM SHAXESPEARE, and his Works, 


Pectator, this life's ſhadow is ;—to ſee 
The truer image, and a livelier he, 

Turn, reader: but obſerve his comick vein, 
Laugh; and proceed next to a tragick ftrain, 
Then weep : So, when thou find'ſt two contraries, 
Two different paſſions, from thy rapt ſoul riſe, — 
Say, (who alone effect ſuch wonders could) 
Rare Shakeſpeare, to the life thou doſt behold. 


To run RKADER:. 


Tu 1s figure, that thou here ſee'ſt put, 
+ It was for gentle Shakeſpeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a ftrife 1 5 | 
With nature, to out-do the life: | 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in braſs, as he hath hit 
His face; the print would then ſurpaſs 
All that was ever writ in braſs : 
But, ſince he cannot, reader, look | 
Not on his picture, but his book. B. J. 


hay My hy „  , 
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To the Memory of my beloved, the Author Mr. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, and what he hath left us, 


TO draw no envy, Shakeſpeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy. book, and fame ; | 
While I confeſs thy writings to be fuch, 

As neither man, nor muſe, can praiſe too much : 

'Tis true, and all men's ſuffrage : but theſe ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praiſe : 

For ſeelieſt ignorance on theſe may light, 

Which, when it ſounds at beſt, but echoes right; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne'er advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praiſe, 

And think to ruin where it ſeem'd to raiſe : 

Theſe are as ſome infamous bawd, or whore, 

Should praiſe a matron ; What could hurt her more? 

But thou art proof againſt them; and, indeed, 

Above the fortune of them, or the need: 

I, therefore, will begin: — Soul of the age, 

Th' applauſe, delight, the wonder of our ſtage, 

My Shakeſpeare, riſe! I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenſer; or bid Beaumont lye 

A little further, to make thee a room : 

Thou art a monument, without a tomb; 

And art alive till, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praiſe to give, 

That I not mix thee ſo, my brain excuſes ; 

I mean with great but diſproportion'd muſes : 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I _—_ commit thee ſurely with thy peers; 
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And tell— how far thou digſt our Lily outſhine, 


Or ſporting Kyd, or Marlow's mighty line. 
And though thou hadit ſmall Latin, and leſs Greek, — 


From thence to honour thee, I would not ſeek 
For names; but call forth thundring Eſchylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us; 
Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead; 
To live again, to hear thy buſkin tread 
And ſhake a ſtage; or, when thy ſocks were on, 
Leave thee alone; for the compariſon 
Of all, chat inſolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 
Sent forth, or ſince did from their aſhes come, 
Triumph, my Britain ! thou haſt one to ſhow, 
To whom all ſcenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time; 

And all the muſes ſtill were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature herſelf was proud of his deſigns, 

And joy'd to wear the dreſſing of his lines; 
Which were ſo richly ſpun, and woven ſo fit, 


As, fince, the will vouchſafe no other wit : 


The merry Greek, tart Ariſtophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not pleaſe ; 
But antiquated and deſerted lye, 

As they were not of Nature's family. 

Yet muſt I not give nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakeſpeare, muſt enjoy a part :=- 
For, though the poet's matter nature be, 

His art doth give the faſhion : and that he, 
Who caſts to write a living line muft ſweat, 
(Such as thine are) and ftrike a ſecond heat 


POEMS vrox TAI AUTHOR. ccxiii 


Upon the muſes? anvil; turn the ſame, 
(And himfelf with 4t) that he thinks to frame 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a ſcorn, — 
For a good poet's made, as well as born : 
And ſuch wert thou: Look, how the father's face 
Lives in his iſſue; even ſo the race | 
Of Shakeſpeare's mind, and manners, brightly ſhines 
In his well-turned and true-filed lines ; 
In each of which he ſeems to ſhake a lance, 
As brandiſh'd at the eyes of ignorance. 
Sweet ſwan of Avon, what a fight it were. 
To ſee thee in our waters yet appear; | 
And make thoſe flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That ſo did take Eliza, and our James! 
But ſtay; I ſee thee in the hemiſphere 
Advanc'd, and made a conſtellation there. 
Shine forth, thou ſtar of poets; and with rage, 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping ſtage ; 
Which, fince thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd like night, 
And deſpairs day, but by thy volume s light! 
BEN. Joxs0N, 


Upon the Lines, and Life, of the famous ſcenick Poet, 
Maſter WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Tuosx hands, which you ſo clapt, go now and wring, 
You Britains brave; for done are Shakeſpeare's days; 
His days are done, that made the dainty plays, 

Which made the globe of heaven and earth to ring: 

Dry'd is that vein, dry'd is the Theſpian fpring, 
| Turn'd all to tears, and Phebus clouds his rays; 
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N That corpſe, that coffin, now beſtick thoſe bays, 
: Which crown'd him poet firſt, then poets king, 
p If tragedies might any prologue have, 
All thoſe he made would ſcarce make one to this; 
Where fame, now that he gone is to the grave, 
(Death's publick tyring-houſe) the Nuntius is : 
For, though his line of life went ſoon about, 


The life yet of his lines ſhall never out, 
Hoon Hor TANs. 


To the Memory of the deceaſed Author, Maſter W. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


? 
1 HE + 


snake EAA E, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works ; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name muſt : when that ſtone is rent, 
And time diſſolves thy Stratford monument, 
Here we alive ſhall view thee fill ; this book, 
When braſs and marble fail, ſhall make thee look 
Freſh to all ages; when poſterity | 
Shall loath what's new, think all is prodigy 
That is not Shakeſpeare's, every line, each verſe, 
Here ſhall revive, redeem thee from thy herſe. 
Nor fire, nor cank'ring age,—as Naſo ſaid 
Of his,—thy wit-fraught book ſhall once invade : 
Nor ſhall I e'er believe or think thee dead, 
Though miſt, until our bankrout ſtage be ſped 
(Impoſſible) with ſome new ftrain to out- do 
Paſſions of Julict, and her Romeo ; 
Or till I hear a ſcene more nobly take, 
Than when thy half-ſword parlying Romans ſpake : 
Till theſe, till any of thy volumes reſt, 4 
Shall with more fire, more feeling be expreſs'd, I 
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Be ſure, our Shakeſpeare, thou canſt never die, 
But, crown'd with laurel, live eternally. 
L. Dice s. 
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To the Memory of Maſter W. SHAXESPEARE, 


Wr wonder'd, Shakeſpeare, that thou went'ſt ſo ſoon 
From the world's ſtage to the grave's tyring-room : 
We thought thee dead ; but this thy printed worth 
Tells thy ſpectators, that thou went'ſt but forth 
To enter with applauſe : An actor's art 
Can die, and live to act a ſecond part 
That's but an exit of mortality, 

This a re- entrance to a plaudite, J. M. 
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On worthy Maſter Sn AK ESTARE, and his Poems. 


A ul reflecting ages paſt, whoſe clear | . 
And equal ſurface can make things appear, | 
Diſtant a thouſand years, and repreſent 
Them in their tively colours, juſt extent: 

To outrun haſty time, retrieve the fates, 

Rowl back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confuſed he 

Great heaps of ruinous mortality : 

In that deep duſky dungeon, to diſcern 

A royal ghoſt from churls ; by art to learn 
The phyſiognomy of ſhades, and give | 
Them ſudden birth, wond'ring how oft they live; 
What ſtory coldly tells, what poets feign 

At ſecond hand, and picture without * 
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Senſeleſs and ſoul-leſs ſhews: to give a tag + 
Ample, and true with life,,—voice, action, age, 
As Plato's year, and new fcene of the world, 
Them unto us, or us to them had hurl'd : 

To raiſe our ancient ſovereigns from their herſe, 
Make kings his ſubjects; by exchanging verſe 
Enlive their pale trunks, that the preſent age 
Joys in their joy, and trembles at their rage : 
Yet ſo to temper paſſion, that our ears 


Take ple ſure in their pain, and eyes in tears 


Both ſmile and weep ; fearful at plots fo fad, 
Then laughing at our fear; abus'd, and glad 
To be abus d; affected with that truth 


Which we perceive is falſe, pleas'd in that ruth 


At which we ftart, and, by elaborate play, 
Tortur'd and tickl'd; by a crab-hke way 
Time paſt made paſtime, and in ugly ſort 
Diſgorging up his ravin for our ſport: 
While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by ſecret engines; now to move 

A chilling pity, then a rigorous love; 

To ſtrike up and ſtroak down, both joy and ire; 
To ſteer the affections; and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, ſtoln from ourſelves: 


This, —and much more, which cannot be expreſs 4 


But by himſelf, his tongue, and his own breaſt.— 


Was Shakeſpeare's freehold, which his cunning brain 


Improv'd, by favour of the nine-fold train, 
The buſkin'd muſe, the comick queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 

And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 

The filver-voiced lady, the moſt fair. 
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cilliope, ſhe whoſe ſpeaking filence daunts 
And ſhe whoſe praiſe the heavenly lady chants, 

Theſe jointly woo'd him, envying one another: 
Obey'd by all as ſpouſe, but lov'd as brother; 
And wrought a curious robe of ſable grave, 
Freſh green, and pleaſant yellow, red moſt brave, 
And conſtant blue, rich purple, guiltleſs white, 
The lowly ruſſet, and the ſcarlet bright: 
Branch'd and embroĩder'd like the painted ſpring; 
Each leaf match'd with a flower, and each firing 
Of golden wire, each line of filk : there run 
| Italian works, whoſe thread the ſiſters ſpun ; 
And there did ſing, or ſeem to fing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice : 
Here hangs a maſly rock; there plays a fair 
But chiding fountain, ourles not the air, 
Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn, 
Not out of common tiffany or lawn, 
But fine materials, which the muſes know, 
And only know the countries where they grow. 

Now, when they could no longer him enjoy, 
In mortal garments pent,-death may deſtroy, 
They ſay, his body, but his verſe ſhall live, 
And more than nature takes, our hands ſhall give: 
In a leſs volume, but more ſtrongly bound,. 
Snakeſpeare ſhall breathe and ſpeak ; with laurel crown'd,. 
Which never fades; fed with ambroſial meat, 
In a well-lined veſture, rich and neat : 
So with this robe they cloath him, bid him wear it; 
For time ſhall never ſtain, nor envy tear it. 


The friendly admirer of his endowments, 
| J. M. 8. 
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An Er1Taryn on the admirable Dramatick Poet, 
W. SHAKESPEARE, 


—_ * - ” 
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War needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones ; 
Or that his-hallow'd reliques ſhould be hid. 
Under a ftar-y-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear ſon of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need'ſt thou ſuch weak witneſs of thy name? 
Thou, in our wonder and aftoniſhment, 
Haſt built thyſelf a live-long monument: 
For whilſt, to the ſhame of ſlow-endeavouring art, 
Thy eaſy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalu'd book, 
Thoſe Delphick lines with deep. impreſſion took ; 
Then thou, our fancy of itſelf bereaving, 
Doſt make us marble with too much conceiving; 
And ſo ſepulcher'd, in ſuch pomp doſt lye, 
That kings, for ſuch a tomb, would wiſh to die. 
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N Q,T 
This laſt poem was writ by the great Milton; and is here ge 
you as it lies in an edition of that author's poems, printed in 1663 
octavo; where it is only inſeribed, “ On Shakeſpeare,” and date 
$630. This poem, that immediately before it, and the firſt UH 
his Effigies,” are not in the firſt folio, 
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80 EE, the ſea with a ſhip, afterwards an uninhabited 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


ALoNso, king of Naples. 

SEBASTIAN, his brother. 

ProsPERo, the rightful duke of Milan. 

ANT#roN1o, his brother, the uſurping duke of Milan. 
FRRDINAN p, fon to the king of Naples. 

GonzALo, an honeſt old counſellor of — 


ADRIAN, + heads. 
Francisco, 


CaLlinan, a ſavage, and deformed fave. 
TxiNnCULo, a jeſter. 

STEP HANO, a drunken butler. | 
Maſter of a ſhip, boatſwain, and mariners. 
MiRzAaNnDA, daughter to Profpero. 
Ax1EL, an alery ſpirit, 

Iris, 
Ceres, 
Jvxo, 


Nymphs, 
Reapers, 


ſpirits. 


Other ſpirits, attending on Proſpero. 


On a ſhip at ſea, 
4 & tempeſtuons noiſe of thunder and lightning heard. 


Enter A  hip-maſter and a boatſwain, 


Wait? 5 


OATSWAI N, 
Bo Ars. Here, maſter: what cheer? 
MasT. Good, ſpeak to the mariners,—Pall to't yare- 
y, or we run ourſelves aground; beſtir, beſtir, [Fxit, 
B 2 
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blow, ill thou burſt thy wind, if room enough. 


Enter Alonſo, Sebaſtian, Anthonio, F erdinand, Conzalo, 
And others. 


play the men. 
Bors. I pra 


Ar. Where 18 


BoaTs. Do you not hear bir you mar our labour; 


keep your cabins: you do aſſiſt the ſtorm. 
Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 


BoaTs. When the ſea is. Hence! ab care theſe roar- 


ers for the name of king? to cabin; ſilence, trouble us not. 
Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou haſt aboard. 
BoaTs. None, that I more love than myſelf. You are 2 
counſellor; if you can command theſe elements to ſilence, 
and work the peace o'the preſent, we will not handle a rope 
more; uſe your authority. If you cannot, give thanks you 


have lived ſo long, and make yourſelf ready in your cabin 


for the miſchance of the hour, if it ſo hap.— Cheerly, good 
hearts. Out of our way, I ſay. | Exit. 

Gow. I have great comfort from this fellow; methinks 
he has no drowning mark upon him; his complexion is per- 
fect gallows. Stand faſt, good fate, to his hanging; make 
the rope of his deſtiny our cable, for our own doth little ad- 
vantage; if he be not born to be hanged, our Caſe is mi- 
* . „ .[Exeunt. 


yare; * in the ny ed N tend to the maſter's * 


THE TEMPEST: 5 


Re-enter boatſwain. 

Boa rs. Down with the top-maſt: yare, 3 Has 
bring her to try with main-courſe. [A cry within.J A 
plague upon this howling ! 


Re-enter Sebaſtian, Anthonio, and Gonzalo. 


They are louder than the weather, or our office. Vet a- 
gain? what do you here? ſhall we give o 'er, and drown? 
have you a mind to fink ? | 

SEBAS. A pox o' your throat, you bawling, 4 
uncharitable dog. 

BoaTs. Work you then. 

ANT. Hang, cur, hang; you whoreſon, infolent, noiſe- 
maker; we are leſs afraid to be drown'd, than thou art. 

Gow. I'll warrant him from drowning, tho” the ſhip were 
no ſtronger than a nut- hell, and as leaky as an unſtaunched 
wench. 

BoaTs. Lay her a-hold, a-hold; ſet her two courſes off 
to ſez again, lay her off. 


Enter mariners wet. 


Mak. All loft! to prayers, to prayers! all loſt! 
[Exeunt, 

BoaTs. What, muſt our mouths be cold? _. 

Gon, The king and prince at oe dns” let us aſſiſt 'em, 


For our caſe is as theirs. 
StB. I'm out of patience. 
Ax r. W'ere merely cheated of our lives by drunkards. 
This wide-chopt raſcal — Would, thou might'ſt lye 
drowning, | | 
The waſhing of ten tides ! 
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1 THE TEMPEST. 


Cox. 11 be hang'd yet, 
Though every drop of water ſwear againſt it, 
And gape at wid'ſt to glut him. 
Mercy on us! [A confuſed noiſe within. 
We ſplit, we ſplit! farewel, my wife and children! 
Brother, farewel ! we ſplit, we ſplit, we ſplit ! 
Ax r. Let's all fink with the king. [Exic. 
SRB. Let's take leave of him. | (Exit. 
Gon. Now would | give 4 thouſand furlongs of ſea for an 
acre of barren ground, long heath, brown furze, any thing. 
The wills above be — but I would fain die a dry death 


[Exit 


SCENE II. 


Changes to a part of the inchanted iſland, near the cell o 
* 


Enter Proſpe ro and Miranda. 


Mix A. If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: | 
The ſky, it ſeems, would pour down ſtinking pitch, 
But that the ſea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Daſhes the fire out. O! I have ſuffer'd 
With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer : a brave veſſel 


Who had, no doubt, fome noble creatures in her, a 
Daſh'd all to pieces. O! the cry did knock ; 
Againſt my very heart: poor fouls, they periſh'd ! ; 
Had | been any god of power, I would 0 


Have ſunk the ſea within the earth; or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and 
The fraighting fou!s within her, 


bk. A 4 
— 


Of whence I am; nor that I am more better 


Lye there my art. Wipe thou thine eyes, have cornfort. 


THE TEMPEST. 


Pao. Be collected; | | : 
No more amazement; tell your piteous heart, 
There's no harm done. | 

Mira. O wo the day! 

Pro. No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my dear ane, thee, my daughter, who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 


Than Proſpero, maſter of a A cells 
And thy no greater father. 

Miza. More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pro. Tis time, | 
1 ſhould inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magick garment from me; fo! 

[Lays down his mantle. 


The direful ſpectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compaſſion in thee, | 
J have with ſuch proviſion in mine art. 
So ſafely order'd, that there is no foul, 
No, not fo much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel 
Which thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw'ſt ſink: fit dewn; 
For thou muſt now know further. | 
Mira, You have often 


Begun to tell me what I am, but ſtopt, 


And left me to a bootleſs inquiſition; 
Concluding, ** Stay, not yet. 
Pro. The hour's now come: 
B 4 
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The very minute bids thee ope thine ear: 
Obey, and bè attentive. Canſt thou remember 
A time, before we came unto this cell? * 
I do not think, thou canſt; for then thou waſt not 
Out three years old. | | 
MIRA. Certainly, Sir, Tcan. 
Pro. By what? by any other houſe, or perſon? 


Of any thing the image tell me, that 


Hath kept with thy remembrance. 
MIRA. Tis far off; 5 | 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Ferre five women once, that tended me? 


Pro. Thon hadſt, and more, Miranda: but how is it, 


That this lives in thy mind? what ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark back-ward and abyſme of time? 
If thou remember'ſt aught, ere thou cam'ſt dere; 
How thou cam'ſt here, thou may ſt. 

Mix A. But that I do not. 


Pro. *Tis twelve years fince, Miranda,——T welve 


years ſince, 

Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of pow'r. 

Mira. Sir, are not you my father? 
| Pro, Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She ſaid thou walk my daughter; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princeſs, no worſe iſſu'd. 

MIRA. O the heav'ns! 
What foul play had we, that we came rom thence; 
Or bleſſed was't, we did? 


„„ OR OT CM 


Ive 
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Pro. Both, both, my girl: 
By foul play (as thou ſay'ſt) were we heav'd thence; 3 
But bleſſedly holp hither. © + 
Mix. O, my heart bleeds 
To think oꝰ th* teene that I have turn'd you to, 
Which is from my remembrance. Pleaſe you, further. 
Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, called Anthonio— 
I pray thee; mark me; chat a brother ſhould 


Be ſo perfidious he whom next thyſelf 


Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put | 
The manage of my ſtate ; (as, at that time, 
Through all the ſignories it was the firſt ; 
And Proſpero the prime Duke, being ſo reputed. 
In dignity ; and for the libral arts, 
Without a parallel; thoſe being all my ſtudy ;) 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 
And to my ſtate grew ſtranger; being tranſported, 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies. Thy falſe uncle 
Doft thou attend me? | 

Miza. Sir, moſt heedfully. 

Pro. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
How to deny them; whom t'advance, and whom 
To traſh for over-topping ; new-created 
The creatures, that were mine; I ſay, or chang'd 'em, 
Or elſe new form'd ' em; having both the key 
Of officer and office, ſet all hearts i' th' ſtate 


To what tune pleas'd his ear; that now he was 


The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 

And ſuckt my verdure out on't. Thou attend'ſt not. 
Mira. O good Sir, I do. 
Pro. I pray thee, mark me. 

J thus neglecting worldly ends, all n 
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To eloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind, 
With that which, but by being ſo retired, 


O'er-prized all popular rate, in my falſe brother 


Awak'd an evil nature; and my truſt, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falſhood in its contrary as great 


As my truſt was; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence fans bound. He being thus lorded, 


Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what power might elſe exact; like one, 
Who having into truth, by telling of it, 
Made ſuch a ſinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 


He was, indeed, the Duke; from ſubſtitution, | 


And executing th* outward face of royalty, 


With all prerogative. Hence his ambition growing— 


Doſt thou hear? 
MIRA. Your tale, Sir, would cure deaineſs. 


Pro. To have no ſcreen between this part he plaid, 


And him he plaid it for, he needs will be 
Abſolute Milan. Me, poor man !—my library 


Was dukedom large enough; of temporal royalties 


He thinks me now incapable: confederates, 
So dry he was for ſway, wi'th' king of Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown; and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan ') 
To moſt ignoble ſtooping. 
MIRA. O the heav'ns! 


PRO. Mark his condition, and th' event; then tell me, 


If this might be a brother. 


Mv A. I ſhould fin, 


ne, 
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To think but nobly of my grandmother ; 
Good wombs have bore bad ſons. 

Pro. Now the condition: 
This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's ſuit 
Which was, that he in lieu o'th* premiſes, 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, 
Should preſently extirpate me and mine | 
Out of the dukedom; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother. Whereon 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 
Fated to th* purpoſe, did Anthonio open 
The gates of Milan and, i'th* dead of darkneſs, 
The miniſters for the purpoſe hurry'd thence 
Me, and thy cry ing felt. 

Mi1za. Alack, for pity! 
I, not remembring how l SEP out then, 
Will cry it o'er again; it is a hint, 
That wrings mine eyes to't. 

Pro. Hear a little further, 
And then I'll bring thee to the preſent buſineſs, 
Which now's upon's, without the which this ſtory 
Were moſt impertinent, 

Mira. Why did they not 
That hour deſtroy us? 
Pro. Well demanded, wench; 


My tale provokes that queſtion. Dear, they dorft not, 


So dear the love my people bore me, fet, 

A mark ſo bloody on the buſineſs ; but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurry'd us aboard a bark ; 

Lore us forme leagues to ſea; where they prepar'd 
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Was I then to you ? 


Thou waſt, that did preſerve me : Thou didſt ſcnile, 
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A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maſt; the very rats 
Inſtinctively had quit it: there they hoiſt us 
To cry to th' ſea, that roar'd-to us; to ſigh 
To th' winds, whoſe pity, ſighing buck again, 
Did us but loving wrong, a 

MIRA. Alack! what . 


PRO. O! a cherubim 


Infuſed with a fortitude from hea v " wo 
When I have deck'd the ſea with drops full ſalt; 
Under my burden groan'd ;, which rais d in me 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 
Againſt what ſhould enſue. 

MIRA. How came we aſhore ? 

Pro. By providence divine. 

Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, | 
Out of his charity, being then appointed 
Maſter of this defign, did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
Which ſince have ſteeded much. So of his gentleneſs, 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furniſh'd me 
From my own library, with volumes that 


I prize above my dukedom. | 1 
MIRA. Would I might KW 
But ever ſee that Man! 0 
Pro. Now, I ariſe: A 
Sit ſtill, and hear the laſt of our ſea 33 N 
6 


Here in this iſland we arriv'd, and here 
Have I, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 
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Than other Princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. 
Miza. Heav'ns thank you fort't! And now, I pray, you, 
Str, : 
(For ſtill tis beating in my mind) your reaſon 
For raiſing this ſea-ſtorm ? 
PRO. Know thus far forth, 
By accident moſt ſtrange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this ſhore : and, by my preſcience 
find, my Zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar z whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortnnes 
Will ever after droop.— Here ceaſe more queſtions ; 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep. Tis a good dulneſs, 
And give it way—[aſide.] I know thou canſt not chuſe 
. | 4414, $ Miranda ſleeps. 
Come away, ſervant, come; I'm ready now: 
Approach, my Ariel, come. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Ariel. 

ART. All hail, great maſter! grave Sir, hail ! I come 
To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure : Beꝰt to fly; 
To ſwim; to dive into the fire; to ride 
On the curl'd clouds: to thy ſtrong bidding taſk 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro. Haſt thou, ſpirit, | 
Perform'd to point the tempeſt that I bad thee ? 

ARI. To every article. 
doarded the kiag's cbip: now on the bea, : 
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And burn in many places; on the top-maſt, 


Seem'd to beſiege, and make his bold waves tremble; 


But felt a fever of the mad, and plaid 
| Some tricks of deſperation: all, but mariners, 


Then all a-fire with me : the king's ſon Ferdinand, 


u „nE T-BMWPESBT. 


Now. in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement. Sometimes, I'd divide, 


The yards, and bolt-ſpirit, would I flame diſtin&tly ; 
Then meet and join. Jove's lightnings, the precurſors | 
Of dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary _ 

And ſight out-running were not; the fire and cracks 
Of ſulphurous roaring the moſt mighty Neptune 


Yea, his dread trident ſhake. 

Pro. My brave ſpirit ! 
Who was fo firm, ſo conſtant, that this coyle 
Would not infect his reaſon ? 

ARI. Not a foul 


Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the veſſel, 


With hair up-ſtaring (then like reeds, not hair) 
Was the firſt man, that leap'd; yy hell is empty; 
„And all the devils are here.“ 
Pro. Why, that's my ſpirit! 
But was not this nigh ſhore? 


Az1. Cloſe by, my maſter, 1 N 5 
Pro. But are they, Ariel, ſafe ? 
ARI. Not a hair periſh'd: 

On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh, - 


But freſher than before : And as thou badſt me, 
In troops I have diſpers'd them bout the iſle : 
The king's ſon have I landed by himſelf, 
Whom I left cooling of the air with ſighs, 

In an odd angle of the iſle, and fitting, 
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His arms in this ſad knot. 

Pro. Of the king's ſhip | 
The mariners, ſay, how thou haſt diſpoſed, 
And all the reſt o' th' fleet? 
Axl. Safely in harbour 
k the king's ſhip; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dſt me up at midnighr, to fetch dew 
From the ſtill-vext Bermoothes. There ſhe's hid, 
The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd, 


Whom with a charm join'd to their ſuffer'd labour 


I've left aſleep; and for the reſt o' th' fleet 
(Which I diſpers'd) they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterraneaa flote, 

Bound ſadly home for Naples; 


Suppoſing, that they ſaw the king's ſhip wreckt, | 


And his great perſon periſh. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 
| ExaRtly is perform'd; but there's more work. 
What is the time o' th* day? © 

AI. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 


Pro. At leaſt two glaſſes; the time "twixt fix and now 


Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 


13 


ARI. Is there more toil ? ſince thou doſt give me pains, 


Let me remember thee what thou haſt promis'd, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 

Pro. How now ? moody ? 
| What is't thou canſt demand ? 

ARI. My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out? no more. 

ARI. I pr'ythee, 
Remember, I have done thee worthy ſervice; 
Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſerv'd 
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Without or grudge, or grumblings; thou didſt promiſe 
To bate me a full year. | 

Pro. Doſt thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee ? 


ARI. No. 
Pro. Thou doſt : and think it much to tread the ooꝛe 
Of the falt deep: C 


To run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 
To do me buſineſs in the veins o ö 
When it is bak'd with froſt. EE 
ARI. I do not, Sir. | 
Pro. Thou ly'ſt, malignant thing! haſt "OR forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? haſt thou * her? 
ARI. No, Sir. 
Pro. Thou haſt : where was ſhe born? ſpeak; tell me. 
ARI. Sir, in Argier. 
Pro. Oh, was ſhe ſo? I muſt 
Once in a month recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forget'ſt. This damn'd witch Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold and ſorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know'ſt, was baniſh'd: for one thing ſhe did, 
They would not take her life ? Is not this true ? 
ARI. Ay, Sir. 
PRO. This blue-ey'd hag w was hither brought with chile, 
And here was left by th' ſaitors; thou, my. ſlave, 
As thou report'ſt thyſelf, waſt chen her ſervant. 
And, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate = 7 


＋ 


To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand heſts, ſhe did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent miniſters, 
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And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 

Iato a cloven pine; within which rift 
Imptiſon'd thou didft painfully remain 

A dozen years, within which ſpace ſhe dy'd, 


And left thee there: where thou didſt vent thy groans, 


As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike. Theft was this iſland, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 

A human ſhape. 

ARI. Ves: Caliban her fon. 

PRO. Dull thing, I ſay ſo: he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt know 'ſt, 
What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts 
Of ever-angry bears; it was a torment | 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo: it was mine art, 

When I arriv'd and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

ARI. I thank thee, maſter. | 

Pro. If thou more murmur'ſt, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. 

ARI. Pardon, maſter. 
will be correſpondent to command, 

And do my ſp'riting gently. 


| * Pro. Do fo; and after two days 
vill diſcharge thee. 


ARI. That's my noble maſter : 


What ſhall I do? ſay what? what ſhall I do? 


Pro. Co make thyſelf like to a nymph o' th” ſea. 


Se ſubje& to no ſight but mine, inviſible 
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To every eye-ball elſe. Go take this ſhape 
And hither come in it: go hence with diligence. 
[Exit, Agel. 
a dear heart, awake ! thou haſt _ well; 
Awake 
MIRA. The ſtrangeneſs of your ſtory put 
Heavineſs in me. 
PRO. Shake it off: come on; 
We'll viſit Caliban, my ſlave, who never 
Yields us kind anſwer. 
MIRA. Tis a villain, Sir, 
I do not love to look on— 
PRO. But, as tis, 
We cannot miſs him : he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and ſerves in offices 
That profit us. What ho! ſlave! Caliban! 
Thou earth, thou! ſpeak. 
Cal. [within. ] There's wood enongh within. 
Pro. Come forth, I ſay; there's other buſineſs for thee. 


Come, thou tortoiſe ! when ? 


Enter Ariel like a water nymph. 


Fine apparition ! my quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear, 


ARI. My lord, it ſhall be done. (Exit. 


Pro. Thou poiſonous ſlave, got by the devil himſelf 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth. 
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SCENE IV. 


Enter Caliban: 


As wicked dew, as e'er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholſom fen, 
Drop on you both! a ſouth weſt blow on you, 
And bliſter you all o'er ! 
Pro. For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhale have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee : thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made 'em. 
CAL. I muſt eat my dinner. 
This iſland's mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ſt from me. When thou cam'ſt Grſt, 
Thou ſtroak*dſt me, and ma d'ſt much of me; and would'ſt 
give me 
Water with berries in't; and teach me how N 
To name the bigger light, and how the leſs | 
That burn by day and night: and then I lovd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brine pits; barren place, and fertile. 
Curs'd be I, that I didſo! all the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
For I am all the ſubjects that you have, 
Who firſt was mine own king; and here you ſty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The reſt of th' iſland. | 
Pro. Thou moſt lying ſlave, 
Whom ſtripes may move, not kindneſs; I have us'd thee 
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'The honour of my child. 
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(Filth as thou art) with humane care, and lodg'd thee 
In mine own cell, 'till thou didſt ſeek to violate 


Car. Oh ho, oh ho!—1 wou'd it had been done 
Thou didſt prevent me, | had n elte 
This iſle with Calibans. 

PRO. Abhorred ſlave; 
Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all il! I 'pity'd thee, 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each honr 
One thing or other, When thou didſt not, favage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldſt gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. But thy vile race 
(Tho? thou didſt learn) had that in't, which good natures | 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who hadſt deſerv'd more than a prifon— 

Car. You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 


For learning me your language 


Pro. Hag - ſeed, hence! 

Fetch us in fewel and be quick (thou wer't beſt) 
To anſwer other buſineſs. Shrug'ſt thou, malice ? 
If thou negleA'ſt, or doſt unwillingly 
What I command, Fll rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
That beafts ſha}l tremble at thy din. 

Car. No, pray thee. 
I muſt obey; his art is of ſuch pow'r, 
It would control my dam's.god Setebos, 


alice, 
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And make a vaſſal of him. 
Pro. So, ſlave, hence! [Exit Caliban, 


SCENE V. 


Enter Ferdinand, at the remoteſt part of the ſtage; and 
Ariel inviſible, playing and ſinging. | 


ARIEL'S SONG. 
Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hand : 
Court'ſied when you have, and kiſt, 
The wild waves whilſt ; 
Foot it featly here and there, 


And ſweet ſprites, the burden bear, 
[Burden, diſperſedly. 


Hark, hark, baugh-waugh; the watch-dogs bark, 
Baugh-waugh. 
AR1, Hark, hark, I hear 
The ſtrain of ſtrutting chanticlere 
Cry, Cock a-doodle-do, 


Frx. Where ſhould this muſick be, i'th' airy. or earth ? ? 
It ſounds no more: and ſure, it waits upon 
Some god o'th' iſland. Sitting on a bank, 


« Weeping againſt the king my father's wreck, 
This muſick crept by me upon the waters; 


Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, 
With its ſweet air; thence I have follow'd it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather—but tis gone, 
No, it begins again. | 

C 3 
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ARIEL'S so NG. 
Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made: 
Thoſe are pearls, that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea-change, 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark, now hear them, ding-dong, bell. 
| (Burden, ding-dong. 


Fer. The ditty does remember my drown'd father. 
This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns; I hear it now above. 
Po. The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And fay, what thou ſee'ſt yond. 

MIRA. What is't, a ſpirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about ! believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But *tis a ſpirit. 

PRO. No, wench, it eats, and ſleeps, and ſenſes hath 
As we have, ſuch. This gallant, which thou ſeeſt, 


Was in the wreck : and, but he's ſomething ſtain'd 


With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'ſt call him 
A goodly perſon. He hath loſt his fellows, 
And ſtrays about to find em. 

Mixa. I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever ſaw fo noble. 

Pro. It goes on, I ſee, "rad 
As my ſoul prompts it. Spirit, fine < aps Pl free thee 
Within two days for this. 

FER · Moſt ſure, the goddeſs 


de. 
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On whom theſe airs attend! Vouchſafe, my pray'r 


May know, if you remain upon this iſland; 


And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here: my prime requeſt 
(Which I do laſt pronounce) is, O you wonder ! 
If you be maid or no ? 

Mira. No wonder, Sir, 
But certainly a maid. 

FER. My language! heav'ns! 
I am the beſt of them that ſpeak this ſpeech 


Were I but where 'tis ſpoken. 


Pro. How the beſt ? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee ? 

Frs. A ſingle thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee ſpeak of Naples. He does hear me; 
And, that he does, I weep: myſelf am Naples, 
Who, with mine eyes (ne'er ſince at ebb) beheld 
The king my father wreckt. 

MIRA. Alack, for mercy |! 

FER. Yes, faith, and all his lords: the duke of — 
And his brave ſon, being twain. 

PRO. — The duke of Milan, 
And his braver daughter, could control thee, 
If now ' twere fit to do't : At the firſt fight, 

[Afide to Ariel. 

They have chang'd . Ariel, 
I'll ſet thee free for this. -A word, good Sir, 
fear, you've done yourſelf ſome wrong: a word 

Mira, Why ſpeaks my father to urgently ? this 
Is the third man that I e'er ſaw; the firſt, 
That e'er I ſighed for. Pity move my father 
To be ele my way! 
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FER. O, if a virgin, 
And your Bien not gone pt I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 
Pro. Soft, Sir; one word more. 
They're both in either's paw'r : but this ſwift buſinefs 
I muſt uneaſy make, leſt too light Winning [Afide. 


Make the prize light —Sir, one word more; I charge thce, 


That thou attend me :—thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou ow'ſt not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iflaad, as a ſpy, to win it 
From me, the lord on't. 
Fer. No, as I'm a man. 
Mirza, There's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch a mage 
If the ill ſpirit have fa fair an houſe, _ 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell wicht. 
Pro. [to Ferd.] Follow me 


[To Mirand.] Speak not you for him; he's a traitar Come, | 


I' manacle thy neck and ſeet together; 
Sea-water ſhalt thou drink; thy food ſhall bo 
The freſu-breck muſſels, wither'd roots, and huſks 
herein the acorn cradled.. Follow. 
FER. No, 14 
I will reſiſt ſuch 1 * 
Mine enemy has mot & power. - 
[He draws, a is charrn'd from moving. 
Mir A. O dear father, 
Make not too raſh a tryal of him: for 
He's genile, aad not feartul. 
Pro. What I fay, | 
My foot my tutor? put thy. ſword up, traitor, 
Who mak'ſt a he w, but dar'ft not ſtrike; thy conſcience 


. 
e 
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s ſo poſſeſt with guilt: come from thy ward, 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 
Mik. Beſeech you, father. 
Pro. Hence: hang not on my garment. 
Mix. Sir, have pity | 
Il be his ſurety. | 
Pro. Silence : one word more | 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
An advocate for an impoſtor ? huth ! 
Thou think'ſt, there are no more ſuch ſhapes as he, 
Having ſeen but him and Caliban; faoliſh wench 
To th* moſt of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 
Mira. My affections 
Are then moſt humble: I have no ambition 
To ſee a goodlier man. 
PRO. Come on, obey; [To Ferdinand. 1 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. | 
Fer. So they are: | 
My fpirits, as in a dream, are all ey" up. 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, and this man's threats, 
To ivhom I am ſubdu'd, were but light to me, 
Might T but through my priſon once a day 
. Behold this maid; all corners elſe o'th* earth 
Let liberty make uſe of; ſpace enough 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon. 
Po. It works: come on. 
[To Ariel.] Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel! follow 1 me. 
Hark, what thou elſe ſhalt do me. 
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Mirza. Be of comfort, 
My father's of a better nature, Sir, 
Than he appears by ſpeech: this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. 
Pro. Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 
ARI. To ſth' ſyllable. 
PRO. Come, follow: [To Ferd.] | 
Speak not for him. [To Miranda.] [Exeunt. 


r H. . 


Another part of the iſland. 


Enter Alonzo, Sebaſtian, Anthonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, 
Franciſco, and others. 


_ GonzALo. | 
ESEECH you, Sir, be merry : you have cauſe 
(So have we all) of joy! for our eſcape | 
Is much beyond our loſs : our hint of woe 
Is common; every day, ſome failor's wife, 
The maſter of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 


I mean our preſervation, few in millions 


Can ſpeak like us: then wiſely, good Sir, weigh 
Our farrow with our comfort. 

ALovw. Pry'thee, peace. 

SEB. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 

ANT. The viſitor will not give o'er ſo. 

SB. Look, he's winding up the watch of his wit, by 
and by it will ſtrike, 


int. 


an, 


rn © 


Go. Sir 


SkB. One: — Tell, 
Gon, When every grief is entertain d, that's offer d 


comes to the entertainer 
Sxz. A dollar. 

Gon. Dolour comes to kim indeed; you have ſpoken 
truer than you purpoſed. 

SEB. You have taken it wiſelier than I meant you ſhould, 

Gon, Therefore, my lord, — 

ANT, Fie, what a ſpendthrift is he of his tongue: > 

ALon, I pr'ythee, ſpare 

Gon, Well, I have done: but yet 

SrB. He will be talking. 

Ax r. Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good wager, 
firſt begins to crow? 

Sxs. The old cock. 

ANT. The cockrel. 

SzB. Done: the wager ? 

AN r. A laughter. 

SEB. A match, 

Abr. Though this ifland ſeem to be deſert—— 

Sz. Ha, ha, ha—So, you're paid. | 

ADs, Uninhabitable, and almoſt inacceſſible—— 

SkxB. Yet | | | 

ADR. Yet—— 

Ax r. He could not miſs't. 

Ab. It muſt needs be of ſubtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance, 

Ax r. Temperance was a PE wench. 

Sr R. Ay, and a ſubtle, as he moſt learnedly deliver'd. 

Apr. The air breathes upon us here moſt ſweetly. 

SRB. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
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ANT. Or, as 'twere perfum'd by a fen. 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life, 

ANT. True, ſave means to live. 

SEeB. Of that there's none or little. 

Gon, How luſh and luſty the graſs looks ; how green! 

AnT. The ground indeed 1s tawny. 

SEB., With an eye of green in't. 

ANT. He miſſes not much. 

SRB. No: he does but miſtake the truth totally. 

Go. But the rarity of it is, which is indeed almoſt be- 
yond credit | 

SEB. As many voucht rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments being, as they were, drench'd 


in the ſea, hold notwithſtanding their freſhneſs and gloſſes: 


being rather new dy d, than ftain'd with ſalt water, 

ANT. If but one or his pockets could ſpeak, would it nct 
fay, he lies ? 
SRB. Ay, or very falſely pocket: up his report, 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as freſh as when 


we put them on firſt in Africk, at the marriage of the king's 


fair daughter Claribel to the king of Tunis, 
SRB. Twas a ſweet marriage, and we 9 15 well in 


our return. 
ADR, Tunis was never grac' before with ſuch a paragon 


to their queen, 
Go. Not ſince widow Dido's time, 
ANT. Widow, a pox o' that : how came that widow in? 
widow Dido? 
SEB. What if he had ſaid, widower /Eneas too ? 
Good lord ! how you take it ! 
 Apx, Widow Dido, ſaid you? you make me ſtudy of 


that: ſhe was of Fe, not of Tunis. 


Ye ON 
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aw, This T unis, Sir, Was pe 

ApR. Carthage? | 

Gow. I aſſure you, Carthage. 

AnT. His word is more than the miraculous harp. 

SEB. He hath rais'd the wall, and houſes too. 

Ax r. What impoflible matter will he make eaſy next? 

Ses. I think, he will carry this iſland home in his "oo 
and give it his ſon for an apple. ' 

AnT. And ſowing the kernels of it in the fn, bring n 
more iſlands. 

Gon. I— 

Ax r. Why, in good time, 

Gow. Sir, we were talking, that our garments ſeem now 
as freſh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage of your 
daughter, who is now queen. 

Ax r. And the rareſt that e'er came there. 

S8B. Bate, I befeech you, widow Dido. 

ANT. O, widow Dido! ay, widow Dido! 

Gon. Is not my, doublet, Sir, as freſk as the firft qr 
wore it? I mean, in a fort. 

ANT. That ſort was well fiſh'd for. | 

Gon. When | wore it at your daughter's marriage. 

Alox. You cram thefe words into mine ears againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there ! ' For, coming thence, 

My fon is loſt; and, in my rate, ſhe too; | 
Who is ſo far from Italy remov'd, 
I ne'er again ſhall fee her: O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, Ry 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 
FRAY. Sir, he may live. 
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I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 
And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold head 
| Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 

_ Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore that o'er his wave- worn baſis bow'd 
As ſtooping to relieve him. I not doubt, 
He came alive to land. 

ALow. No, no, he's gone. | | 

SB. Sir, you may thank yourſelf for this great loſs, 
That would not bleſs our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather loſe her to an African; - 
Where ſhe, at leaſt, is baniſh'd from your eye, 
Who hath cauſe to wet the grief on't. 

Alox. Pr'ythee, peace. | 

SeB. You were kneel'd to, and importun'd otherwiſe 
By all of us; and the fair ſoul herſelf | 
Weigh'd between lothneſs and obedience, at 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. We've loſt your ſon, 
I fear, for ever : Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this buſineſs* making, 
Than we bring men to comfort them: 
The fault's your own. 

ALON, So is the deareſt o' th' loſs, 

Gon. My lord Sebaſtian, 
The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 
And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 
When you ſhould bring the plaiſter. 

SEB. Very well. 

Ax r. And moſt chirurgeonly. 
Con, It is foul weather in us all, geod Sir, 
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When you are cloudy. 

Szs. Foul weather? 

Ax r. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I the plantation of this iſle, my lord 

AnT, He'd ſow't with nettle-ſeed. 

SEB. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king on't, what would I do? 

SEB. Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 

Gov. I' th' commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffick | 
Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate; 

Letters ſhould not be known; wealth, poverty, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; contract, ſucceſſion, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 
No occupation, all men idle, all, 
And women too; but innocent and pure : 
No ſov'reignty. 
Ses. And yet he would be king on't. 7 
Ax r. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning. | | 

Gon. All things in common nature ſhould produce, 
Without ſweat or endeavour. Treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature ſhould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all foyzon, all abundance 
. To feed my innocent people. 
Ses. No marrying *mong his ſubjects? 
AxT. None, man; all idle; whores and knaves, 
Gon, I would with ſuch perfection govern, Sir, 


T excel the golden age. 


. 
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Se. Save his majeſty! 
ANT. Long live Gonzalo! 
Gon. And do you mark me, Sir? 
Arox. Pr'ythee no more; thou doſt talk nothing to me. 
Gon. I do well believe your highneſs; and did it to mi- 
niſter occaſion to theſe gentlemen, who are of ſuch ſenſible 
and nimble lungs, that they always uſe to laugh at nothing. 
Ax r. *Twas you we laugh'd at. | 
Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing 
to you: ſo you may continue, and laugh at nothing ſtill. 
Ax r. What a blow was there given? | 
SEB. An it had not fallen flat-long. 
Gon. You are gentlemen of brave meta}; you would 
lift the moon out of her ſphere; if ſhe would continue in it 
five weeks without changing. 


Enter Ariel, UTE ſolemn TY 


Se. We would ſo, and then go a bat-fowling. 

ANT. Nay, my good lord, be not angry. 

Gox. No, I warrant you, E will not adventure my diſ- 
cretion ſo weakly ; will you laugh me aſleep, for I am very 
heavy. 

ANT. Go, * and hear us. 

Alox. What, all fo ſoon afteep; I wiſh mine eyes would 
with themſelves thut up * L find they are in- 
clin'd to do fo. 

Sr B. Pleaſe you, Sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 
ANT. We two, my lord, | , 


Will guard your perſon, while you take your reſt, 


if 
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And watch your ſafety. 
Alox. Thank you: wond'rous heavy 
[All fleep but Seb. and Ant. 
SeB. What a ſtrange drowſineſs poſſeſſes them? 
Ax r. It is the quality o'th* climate. 
SEB. Why | 
Doth it not then our eye-lids fink ? I find not 
Myſelf diſpos'd to fleep. 
AnT. Nor I, my ſpirits are nimble : 
They fell together all as by conſent, 
They dropt as by a thunder-ſtroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian. O, what might no more. 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 
What thou ſhould'ſt be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee, and 
My ſtrong imagination fees a crown 


Dropping upon thy head. 
SEB. What art thou waking ? 
ANT. Do you not hear me ipeak ? 
SEB. I do; and, ſurely, 


Ic is a ſleepy language; and thou ſpeak'ſt | 


Out of thy ſleep: what is it thou didſt ſay ? 
This is a ſtrange repoſe, to be aſleep 
With eyes wide open : ſtanding, ſpeaking, moving; 
And yet lo faſt aſleep. 
ANT. Noble Sehifſtian, | 
Thou let'it thy fortune ſleep; die rather: wiok'lt, 
Whilſt thou art waking. 
Sr. Thou doſt ſnore diſtinctly; 
There's meaning in thy ſnores. 
AnT. I am more ſerious than my cuſtom. You 
Muſt be fo too, if heed me; which to do, 
Trebles thee o'er. | : 
Vo. I. D | 
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Ses, Well: I am ſtanding water. 
AN r. [I'll teach you how to flow. 
SEB. Do ſo: to ebb 
Hereditary ſloth inſtructs me. 
AN r. O! | 
If you but knew, how you the purpoſe cheriſh, 
Whilſt thus you mock it; how, in ſtripping it, 
You more inveſt it, ebbing men, indeed, 
Moſt often do ſo near the bottom run, 
By their own fear or floth. 
SeB. Pr'ythee, ſay on; 
The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 
Ax r. Thus, Sir: 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 
Who ſhall be of as little memory, 
When he is earth'd, hath here almoſt oerſuaded, 
For he's a ſpirit of perſuaſion, only 
Profeſſes to perſuade the king, his ſon's alive; 
"Tis as impoſſible that he's undrown'd. 
As he, that fleeps here, ſwims. 
SEB. I have no hope, 
That he's undrown'd. 
ANT. O, out of that no hope, 


What great hope have you? no hope, that way, is 


Another way ſo high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But doubts diſcovery there. Will you grant, with me, 
That Ferdinand is drown'd ? 
SEB. He's gone. | 
AnT. Then tell me 
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Who's the next heir of Naples ? 


SEB. Claribel. i 
AN r. She that is queen of Tunis; ſhe that dwells 


Ten leagues beyond man's life; ſhe that from Naples 
Can have no note, unleſs the ſun were poſt, 
(The man i' th' moon's too ſlow) *till new- born chins 
Be rough and razorable; ſhe, from whom | 
We were ſea-ſwallow'd : tho' ſome, caſt again, 
And by that deſtiny, to perform an act, | 
Whereof, what's paſt is prologue ; what to come, 
Is yours and my diſcharge | 
SesB, What ſtuff is this? how ſay you? 
is true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis, 
So is the heir of Naples; *twixt which regions 
There is ſome ſpace, 
Ax T. A ſpace, whoſe ev'ry cubit 
Seems to cry out, how ſhall that Claribel 
Meaſure us back to Naples ? ſleep in Tunis, 
And let Sebaſtian wake. Say, this were death 
That now hath ſeiz'd them, why, they we no worſe 
Than now they are: there be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that ſleeps; lords that-can prate 
As amply and unneceſſarily, 
As this Gonzalo; I myſelf could make 
A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do; what a ſleep was this 
For your hem! do you underſtand me? 
SeB, Methinks, I do. 
Ax T. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 
SER. I remember, 
Yau did ſupplant your brother Proſpero, 
"0 3 
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AN r. True: . 
And, look, how well my garments fit upon me; 
Much feater than before, My brother's ſervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men, 
Szs, But, for your conſcience——— 
Ax r. Ay, Sir, where lies that? 
Tf *rwere a kybe, twould put me to my ſlipper : 
But I feel not this deity in my boſom. 
Ten conſciences, that ſtand 'twixt me and Milan, * 
Candy d be they, and melt, ere they moleſt! 
Here lies your brother —— 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 
If he were that which now he's like, that's dead ; 
Whom I with this obedient fteel, three inches of it, 
Can lay to bed for ever: you doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This antient morſel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our courſe. For all the reſt, 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk; 
They'll tell the clock to any that, 
We ſay, befits the hour. 
SEB. Thy caſe, dear friend, | 
Shall be my precedent : as thou got'ſt Milan, 
I'll come by Naples, Draw thy ſword ; one ftroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which chan pay 'ſt; 
And I the king ſhall love thee, 
ANT. Draw together : 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like 
To fall it on Gonzalo, 
SRB. O, but one word—— | ] 
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Enter Ariel, with muſick and ſong. 


Axl. My maſter through his art forſees the danger, 
That you, his friend, are in; and ſends me forth : 
For elſe his project "_ to keep them living. 
[Sings in Gonzalo's ear, 


While you here do ſnoring lye, 
Open-ey*'d conſpiracy 
His time doth take : 
Tf of life you keep a care, 
Shake off flumber and beware: 
Awake! awake 


Ax r. Then let us both be ſudden, 2 
Gon. Now, good angels preſerve the king! [They wake, 
ALon, Why, how now, ho? awake? why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghaſtly looking ? 
Gon, What's the matter ? . 
SeB. While we ſtood here ſecuring your repoſe, 
Ev'n now we heard a hollow burſt of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did't not wake you? 
It ſtrook mine ear moſt terribly. 
ALox. I heard nothing. 
Avr. O, 'twas a din to fright a monſter's ears 
To make an earthquake: ſure, it was the roar. 
Of a whole herd of lions. | 
Alox. Heard you this? | [To Gonzale. 
Gon. Upon my honour, Sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. 
I ſhak'd you, Sir, and cry'd; as mine eyes open'd 
I law their weapons drawn :—there was a noiſe, 
That's verity. *Tis beſt we ſtand on guard; 
— TY 
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Or that we quit this place: let's draw our weapons. 
Alox. Lead off this ground, and let s make furcher ſearch 
For my poor ſon. 
Gow. Heav'ns keep him from theſe beaſts?! 
For he is, ſure, Yth* iflagd. | 
AloON. Lead away. 
ARI. Preſpero my lord ſhall 5 what 1 have done. 
So, king, go lafely og to ſeek thy fan. IkExeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Changes to another part of the fland. 


Enter Caliban with a burden of wood; a noiſe of thunder 
| | heard. TEST 


- Ear. All che inſections, that the ſun fucks up 

From bogs, feng, flats, on Profper fall, and make him 
By inch- meal a diſeaſe ! his ſpirits hear me, 

And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they'll not pinch, 

Fright me with urehin ſhews, pitch me i'th' mire, 

Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unlets he bid 'em; but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me. | 

Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 

| Lye tumbling in my bare-foot way, and 2 

Their pricks at my foot- fall; ſometime am I 

All wound with adders, who with cloven 2 

Do hiſs me into madnefs. Lo! now! lo! 
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Enter Trinculo. 

Here comes a ſp'rit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in ſlowly. I'll fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. | 

Tz1wn. Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing; I hear it ſing 
i'th' wind: yond ſame black cloud, yond huge one, looks 
like a foul bumbard that would ſhed his liquer. If it ſhould 
thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head: 
yond ſame cloud cannot chooſe but fall by pailfuls. 
What have we here, a man or a fiſh; dead or alive? a 
fin; he ſmells like a fiſh: a very ancient, and fiſh-like | 
ſmell. A kind of, not of the neweſt, Poor John: a ſtrange 
fiſh! Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but 
this fiſh painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of ſilver. There would this monſter make a man; 
any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man; when they will not 
give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to 
ſee a dead Indian. Legg'd like a man! and his fins like 
arms! warm, o'my troth! I do now let looſe my opinion, 
hold it no longer, this is no fiſh, but an iflander that hath 
lately ſuffer'd by a thunder-bolt. Alas! the ſtorm is come 
again. My beſt way is to creep under his gaberdine; there 
is no other ſhelter hereabout; miſery acquaints a man with 
ſtrange bed-fellows: I will here ſhrowd, 'till the dregs of 
the ſtorm be paſt. | 


| Eater Stephano, ſinging. 
STE. I ſhall no more to ſea, to ſea, here ſhall I die a-ſhore, 
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FR, THE TEMPEST, 


This is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing at a man's funeral; well, 
here's my comfort, [Drinks, 


Sings. The maſter, the ſwabber, the boatſwain and I, 
The gunner and his mate, | 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery, 
But none of us car'd for Kate 
For ſhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, go hang: 
She lov'd not the favour of tar nor of pitch, 
Yet a taylor might ſcratch her, where-e'er ſhe did itch. 
Then to ſea, boys, and let her go hang. 


This is a ſcurvy tune too; but here's my comfort. [ Drinks. 

Car. Do not torment me, oh! | 

STz. What's the matter? have we devils here? do you 
put tricks upon's with ſavages, and men of Inde? ha? l 
have net ſcap'd drowning to be afraid now of your four legs; 
for it hath been ſaid, As proper a man, as ever went upon 
four legs cannot make him give ground; and it ſhall be jaid 
lo again, while Stephano breathes at his noſtrils. 

CAL. The ſpirit torments me: oh! 

STE. This is ſome monſter of the iſle with four legs, who 
has got, as I take it, an ague; where the devil ſhould he 
learn our language? I will give him ſome relief, if it be 
but for ths: if I can recover him, and keep him tame, 
and get to Naples with him, he's a preſent for any Emperor 
that ever trod on neats-leather. 

CLA. Do not torment me, pr'ychee; I'll bring my wood 
home faſter. 

STE. He's in his fit now; and does not talk after the 
wileft: he ſhall taſte of my bottle, If he never drunk wine 


TRIX. Stephano, 
STE. Doth thy other mouth call me? mercy! mercy! 
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afore, it will go near to remove his fit; if I can recover 4 
. him, and keep him tame, I will not take too much for him: | 4 
p he ſhall pay for him, that hath him, and that ſoundly. Fat 
Car. Thou doſt me yet but little hurt; 46 
Thou wilt anon, I know it, by thy trembling : 1:16 
Now Proſper works upon thee. | 1 
STE. Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is il 
that which will give language to you, cat ; open your mouth : þ : 
this will ſhake your ſhaking, I can tell you, and that ſound- # 9 | 
ly: you cannot tell who's your friend : open your chaps 1-1 
again. | 1 | | i 1 
Trin. I ſhould know that voice; it ſhould be but he j {| 
is drown'd; and theſe are devils: O! defend me 4 
3, STE. Four legs and two voices, a moſt delicate monſter ! 240 
his forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend ; his 4 , 
Uy backward voice is to ſpatter foul ſpeeches, and to detract. { 1 
[ If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, 1 will help WH 
£] his ague: come: Amen! I will pour ſome in thy other by | 
n mouth. | 1 
id 1 
this is a devil, and no monſter: I will leave him; I have i 4 
0 no long ſpoon. 14 
1 TIN. Stephano! if thou beeſt Stephano, touch me, 1 
Fe and ſpeak to me; for I am Trinculo; be not afraid, thy 1 
Gy good friend Trinculo. nl [ 1 
or STE, If thou beeſt Trinculo, come forth, I'll pull thee 0 il 
'by the leſſer legs : if any be Trinculo's legs, theſe are they. 4 me 
d Thou art very Trineule, indeed: how cam'ſt thou to be the 1 
ſiege of this moon-calf ? can he vent Trinculos? 4 1 
1C Trrw, I took him to be kill'd with a thunder-ſtroke : 1 
10 but art thou not drown'd, Stephano? I hope, now, thou 11 ji 
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art not drown'd: is the ſtorm over-blown ? I hid me under 
the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear of the ſtorm : and 
art thou living, Stephano? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 
ſcap'd! | 

STE. Pr'ythee, do not turn me about, my ſtomach is not 
conſtant. | 

Carl. Theſe be fine things, an' if they be not ſprights 
That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial * : 

I will kneel to him. 

STE, How @&idft thou "ſcape ? how cam'ſt _ hither ? 
ſwear by this bottle, how thou cam'ſt hither : 1 eſcap'd up- 
on a butt of fack, which the failors heav'd over-board, by 
this bottle! which I made of the bark of a tree, with mine 
own hands, fince I was caſt a- ſhore. 

Cai. I'll ſwear upon that bottle, to be thy true ſubject 
tor the liquor is not earthly, 

Sr. Here; ſwear then, how efcap'dft chou? 

TRix. Swom a-ſhore, man, like a duck, L can ſwim 
like a duck, I'll be ſworn. 

STE. Here, kiſs the book. Though thou canſt ſwim like 
2 duck, thou art made like a gooſe. 

Tx1Nn. O Stephano, haſt any more of this? 

Sr. The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a rock by 
th ſea-fide where my wine is hid. How now, moon-cal!, 
how does thine ague ? 

Car. Haſt thou not dropt from wa? n? 

STE. Out o'th' moon, I do aſſure thee. I was the man 
in th' moan, when time was. 

CAL. I have feen thee in her? and I do adore thee: my 


_ miſtreſs ſhew'd me thee, and thy dog and thy buſh. 


STz. Come, ſwear to that; kiſs the book: TI fur- 
niſh it anon with new contents: ſwear. 
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Trin. By this good light, this is a very ſhallow monſter ; 
] afraid of him? a very ſhallow monſter: the man i ch 
moon — a moſt poor credulous monſter : well drawn, 
monſter, in good ſooth. | 

Cal. Fll ſhew thee every fertile inch o' th' iſle, 
And I will kiſs thy foot: I pr'ythee be my god. | 

TRIN. By this light, a moſt perfidious and drunken 
monſter; when his god's aſleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Car. I'll kiſs thy foot. I'll ſwear myſelf thy **. 


SrE. Come on then; down and ſwear. 


TIN. I ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy headed 


monſter; a moſt ſcurvy monſter! I could find in my heart 
to beat him 
STE. Come, kiſs. | 
TRIN. But that the poor monſter's in drink; an 
abominable monſter ! | 
Car. I'll ſhew thee the beſt * 1˙II pluck thee 
berries, 
I'll fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve ! 
Il bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wond'rous man. | 
Tein. A moft ridiculous monſter, to make a wonder 


-— poor drunkard. 


CAL. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow : . 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's- neſt, and inſtruct thee how 


* To ſnare the nimble marmazet; Ill bring thee 


To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young Scamels frotn the rock. Wilt thou go with me ? 


STE, I pry'thee now, lead the way without any more 


talking, Trinculo, the king and all our company being 
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drown'd, we will inherit here. Here, bear my bottle; 
fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 
Cal. [Sings drunkenly] Farewell, maſter; farewell, 
farewell. | : 
Txiv. A howling monſter; a drunken monſter. 
4 | Car. No more dams I'll make for fiſh, 
| Nor fetch in firing at requiring, 
Nor ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſh. 
Ban*, Ban', Cacalyban 
Has a new maſter, get a new man. | 
Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey-dey, 
freedom ! 
STE. O brave monſter, lead the way. [Exeunt. 
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Before Proſpero's cell. 
Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 


FER DIN AN D. 


T* E RE be ſome ſports are painful, but their labour 
Delight in them ſets off: ſome kinds of baſeneſs 

Are nobly undergone, and moſt poor matters 

Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk wou'd be 

As heavy to me, as 'tis odious: but 

The miſtreſs, which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 

And makes my labours pleaſure : O, ſhe is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed; 

And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 

Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile them up, 


ey, 
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Upon a ſore injunktion. My ſweet miſtreſs 

Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays, ſuch baſeneſs 
Had ne'er like executor; I forget; 

But theſe ſweet thoughts do ev'n refreſh * labour, 
Moſt buſy-leſs, when I do it. 


Enter Miranda; and Proſpero, at a diſtance unſeen. 


Mix A. Alas, now, pray you, 
Work not ſo hard; I would the lightning had 
Burnt up thoſe logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile 
Pray, ſet it down and reſt you; when this burns, 
"Twill weep for having wearied you: my father 
Is hard at ſtudy ; pray now, reſt yourſelf; 
He's ſaſe for theſe three hours. 
FER. O moſt dear miſtreſs, 
The ſun will ſet before I ſhall diſcharge 
What I muſt ſtrive to do. 
Mira. If you'll fit down, 
[ll bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that; 
[ll carry it to the pile. 
Fer. No, precious creature, 
Lad rather crack my ſine vs, break my back 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour —__ 
While I fit lazy by. 
Mix. It would become me, 
As well as it does you; and I ſhould do it 
With much more eaſe; for my good will is to ity 
And yours it is againſt. | 
Pro. Poor worm! thou art infected; 
This viſitation ſhews it. 
Mix A. You look wearily. | 
Fes, No, noble rniAres x z 'tis freſh morning with me, 
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45 THE TEMPEST. 
When thou art by at night. 1 do beſeech you, 
(Chiefy that I might ſet it in my prayers). 
What is your name ? 

Mix A. Miranda. O my father, 
Tve broke your heſt to ſay fo. 

FER. Admir'd Miranda! | 
Indeed, the top of admiration : worth 
What's deareſt to the world! Full many a lady 
I've ey'd with beſt regard, and many a time 
Th” harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for ſeveral virtues 
Have I lik'd ſeveral women, never any 
Wich ſo full foul, but ſome defect in her 
Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect, and fo peerleſs, are created 
Of every creature's beſt. 

Mira. I do not know 
One of my ſex; no woman's face remember. 
Save from my glaſs mine own; nor have I ſeen 


More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 


And my dear father; how features are abroad, 
Fm ſkilleſs of; but, by my modeſty, | 
(The jewel in my dower) I would not wiſh 
Any companion in the world but you; 
Nor can imagination form a ſhape, 
Beſides yourſelf, to like of. But I pratile 
Something too wildly, and my fathers — 
I therein do forget. 
Fer. I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king; 
would, not ſo!) and would as more endure 
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This wooden ſlavery, than I would fuffer 
The fleſh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my foul ſpeak— 
The very inftant that I ſaw yon, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice, there reſides 
To make me ſlave to it, and for your fake 
Am I this patient log-man. 
MIRA. Do you love me? 
FER. O heav'n, O earth, bear witneſs to this ſound, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I ſpeak true; if hotlowly, invert ; 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! I 
Beyond all limit of what elſe i' th* world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 
Mik A. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I'm glad of. 
Pro. Fair encounter | 
Of two moſt rare affect ions! heav'ns rain grace 
On that which breeds between em! 
Fzg. Wherefore weep you? 
Mix A. At mine unworthinefs, that dare not offer, 
What I defire to give: and much leſs take, 
What I ſhall die to want. But this is trifling ; 
And all the more it ſeeks to hide itſelf, 
The bigger bulk it ſhews. Hence, bafhful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
Tam your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, Pl die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but Fll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. 
Fee. My miſtreſs, deareft, 
And I thus humble ever. | 
Mita. My huſband then? 
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Fen. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom. Here's my hand. 
Mix A. And mine, with my heart in't. And now fare- 
wel, 
Till half an hour hence. 
FER. A thouſand, thouſand. | | [Exeunt, 
Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, | 
Who are ſurpriz'd withal ; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my book; 
For yet, ere ſupper-time, muſt I perform 


Much buſineſs appertaining. (Exit, 


SCENE IL. 
Changes to another part of the iſland. 


Enter Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo, with a bottle. 


Sr. Tell not me - When the butt is out, we will drink 
| water, not a drop before: therefore bear up, and board 
*em-—Setvant-monſter; drink to me. 

TRIN. Servant-monſter ! the folly of this iſland! They 
fay, there's but five upon this ifle, we are three of them, if 
the other two be brain'd like us, the ſtate totte rs. 

STE. Drink, ſervant-monſter, when I bid thee. Thy 
eyes are almoſt ſet in thy head. | 

Txrin. Where ſhould they be ſet elſe ? he were a brave 
monſter indeed, if they were ſet in his tail, 

STE. My man-monſter hath drown'd his tongue in ſack: 
for my part, the ſea cannot drown me. I ſwam, ere I could 
recover the ſhore, five and thirty leagues, off and on; by 
this light, thou ſhalt be my n, monſter, or my 
ſtandard. 


ant; 


Lxit. 
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Ta ix. Your lieutenant, if you liſt; he's no ſtandard. 
STE. We'll not run, monſieur monſter. 

TIN. Nor go neither: but you'll lie like dogs, and my 
ſay nothing neither. 

Sr. Moon-calf, ſpeak once in my life, if thou beeſt a 
good moon=calf. 

Cai. How does thy honour ?. let me lick thy hows PI 
not ſerve him, he is not valiant. | 

Tzix. Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am in cafe 
to juſtle a conſtable; why, thou deboſh'd fiſh, thou, was 
there ever a man a coward that hath drunk ſo much ſack as 
I to-day ? wilt thou tell a monſtrous lie, being but half a 
fin, and half a monſter ? 

Car. Lo, how he mocks me wilt thou let him, my 
lord ? 1 

Txix. Lord, quoth he 
ſuch a natural ! , 

Car. Lo, lo, again; bite him to death; 1 pr eyitice. 

STE. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head; if 
you prove a mutineer, the next tree the poor monſter 8 
my ſubject, and he ſhall not ſuffer indignity. 

Car. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd to 
hearken once again to the ſuit I made to thee ? 

STz. Marry will I; kneel and repeat it; I will ſtand, 
and fo ſhall Trinculo. - | | 


That a monſter ſhould be 


. | Enter Ariel inviſible. 


Cai. As I told thee before, I am ſubject to a tyrant, a 
lorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of the iſ}and, 

ARI. Thou lieſt. 

Cal. Thou lieſt, chou jeſting monkey, 1 

Vo. I, ; | E 
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I Would my valiant maſter would deſtroy _— 
I do not lie. 
STE. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in's tale, by 
this hand, I will ſupplant ſome of your teeth. 
Txin, Why, I faid nothing. 
STE. Mum then, and no more - [To Caliban] proceed. 
Cal. I ſay, by ſorcery he got this iſle; 
From me he got it. If thy greatneſs will 
Revenge it on him, (for, I know, thou dar'ſt, 
But this thing dares not. ) 
STE. That's moſt certain. 
Carl. Thou ſhalt be lord of it, and I'll ſerve thee. 
STe. How now ſhall this be compaſt ? canſt thou bring 
me to the party ? 
Cal. Vea, yea, my lord, Pl yield him thee aſleep, 
Where thou may*ſt knock a nail into his head. 
ARI. Thou lieſt, thou canft not. 
CAL. What a py'd ninny's this ! thou Tcurvy dacht 
I do beſeech thy greatneſs give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him; when that's gone, 
He ſhall drink nought but brine, for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick freſhes are. 
Sr. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt the 
monſter one word further, and, by this hand, I'll turn my 
mercy out of doors, and make a ſtock-fiſh of thee. 
TRIx. Why, what did I? I did nothing; I'll go further 
off, 
STE. Didſt thou not ſay, he ly'd ? 
ARI. Thou lieſt. | 
Ste. Dol ſo? take you that. [Beats him. 
As you like this, give me the lie another time. 
Tx1x. I did not give thee the lie; out o' your wits, 4% 


t the 
n my 
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| hearing too? A pox of your bottle ! this can ſack and drink- 


ing do. A murrain on your monſter, and the deyil take 
your fingers. 
CAL. Ha, ha, ha. 
STz. Now, forward with your tale; pr'ythee ſtand fur- 
ther off. 
CaL. Beat him enough; after a little time 
I'll beat him too. 
STE. Stand further. Come, proceed. 
CaL. Why, as I told thee, tis a cuſtom with him 
I th* afternoon to ſleep; there thou may' ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz*d his books, or with a log 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember, 
Firſt to poſſeſs his books; for without them 
He's but a fot, as I am; nor hath not 
One ſpirit to command. They all do hate him, 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books; 
He has brave utenſils, (for ſo he calls them) 
Which when he has an houſe, he'll deck wm 
And that moſt deeply to conſider, is 
The beauty of his daughter ; he himſelf 
Calls her a non-pareil: I ne'er ſaw woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and ſhe : 
But ſhe as far ſurpaſſes Sycorax, 
As greateſt does the leaſt. 
STE. Is it ſo brave a laſs ? 
Cal. Ay, lord; ſhe will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 
STE. Monſter, I will kill this man; his daughter and 1 
will be Ars, and Jon, fave our graces: and Trinculo an 
| E 3 
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thyſelf ſhall be vice. roys. Doſt thou like the plot, Trin- 
culo ? | | 

TRI. Excellent. 
STE. Give me thy hand; I am ſorry, I beat thee : but, 
while thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

CAL. Within this half hour will he be aſleep; 
Wilt thou deſtroy him then ? 

STz. Ay, on my honour. 

ARI. This will I tell my maſter. 

CAL. Thou mak'ſt me merry; I am full of pleaſure; 
Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch, 
You taught me but while-ere ? 

STE. At thy requeſt, monſter, I will do reaſon, any 
reaſon : come on, Trinculo, let us ſing. [Singi, 


Flout em, and ſkout em; and ſkout 'em, and flout em; 
thought is free. 


Car. That's not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 
STz. What is this ſame ? 
TRIx. This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture 


of no-body. 


STE. If thou be'ſt a man, ſhew thyſelf in the likeneſs; 
if thou be'ſt a devil, take't as thou liſt. 

Txiv. O, forgive me my fins ! 

STEz- He that dies, pays all debts : I defie thee. 
Mercy upon us! 

CAL. Art thou afraid? 

STE. No, monſter, not I. 

CaL. Be not afraid; the iſle is full of noiſes, 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 


ut, 
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Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes voices; 
That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 
Will make me ſleep again; and then in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew riches 
Ready to drop upon me; then when I wak'd 
I cry'd to dream again. | 
STE. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I 


ſhall have my muſick for nothing. 


Cal. When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. 

STE. That ſhall be by and by : I remember the "EAR 

Txin. The ſound is going away; let's follow it, and 
aiter do our work. | 

STE. Lead, monſter; we'll follow. I wou'd I could fee 


this taborer. He lays it on. 


TziNn. Wilt come? PII follow Stephano. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


Changes to another part of the iſland. 


Enter Alonſo, Sebaſtian, Anthonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, 


Franciſco, &c. 


Gon. By'r lakin; I can go no further, Sir, 
My old bones ake : here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights and meanders! by your patience, 


I needs muſt reſt me. 


ALov, Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To th' dulling of my. ſpirits : ſit down and reſt. 
Ev'n here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd, 
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Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our fruſtrate ſearch on land. Well, let him go. 
AnT. [Afide to Sebaſtian.] I am * glad that he's ſo 
out of hope. 
Do not for one repulſe, forego the purpoſe 
That you reſolv'd t' effect. 
SEB. The next advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 
ANT, Let it be to night ; 
For, now they are oppreſs'd with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, uſe ſuch vigilance, 
As when they're freſh. 
SEB. I ſay, to-night : no more. 


Solemn and ſtrange muſick; and Proſpero on the top, invi- 
lible. Enter ſeveral ſtrange ſhapes, bringing in a ban- 
quet; they dance about it with gentle actions of ſalutati- 
on; and, inviting the king, &c. to eat, they depart. 


| ALov. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 
Gon. Marveltous ſweet mufick ! 
Alox. Give us kind keepers, heav'n! what were theſe? 
Sts. A living drollery, Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phœnix' throne ; one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there. 
AN r. I'll believe both: 
And what does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be ſworn 'tis true. Travellers ne' er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn em. 
Gon. If in Naples | 
I ſhould report this now, would they believe me? 
If I ſhould fay, I faw fuch iflanders : 
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(For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland) 
Who tho' they are of monſtrous ſhape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 


Our human generation you ſhall find 


Many; nay, almoſt any. 

Pro. Honeſt lord, | | 
Thou haſt ſaid well; for ſome of you there preſent 
Are worſe than devils. | 

Alox. I cannot too much muſe, 

Such ſhapes, ſuch geſture, and ſuch ſound, ati 
(Although they want the uſe of tongue) a kind 
Of excellent dumb diſcourſe. 

Pro. Praiſe, in departing ——— 

Fray. They vaniſh'd ſtrangely. 

SEB. No matter, fince 
They've left their viands behind; for we os ſtomachs, 
Will't pleaſe you taſte of what is here? 

ALox. Not I. 


55 


Gov, Faith, Sir, you need not fear. When we were boys, 


Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 'em 
Wallets of fleſh, or that there were ſuch men, 
Whoſe heads ſtood in their breaſts ? which now we find, 
Each putter out on five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of, 

ALow. I will ſtand to and feed, 
Although my laſt; no matter, ſince I feel 
The beſt is paft. Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand to, and do as we. | 
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Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel like a harpy, claps 
his wings upon the table, ſeems to ſeize upon the diſhes, 
and with a quaint device the banquet vaniſhes. 


ARI. You are three men of ſin, whom deſtiny, 
That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
And what is in't, the newer- ſurfeited fea 
lath cauſed to belch up; and on this iſland 
Where man doth not inhabit, you mong'ſt men 
Being moſt unfit to live. I have made you mad; 
And ev'n with fuch like valour men hang and drown 
Their proper ſelves. { Alonſo, Sebaſtian, and the reſt 


Le fools! Land my ſellows [draw their ſwords. 


Are miniſters of ſate; the elements, 

Ot whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, . or with bemockt-at ſtabs 
Kill the ſtill-cloſing waters, as diminiſh | 

One down that's in my plume : my fellow-miniſters 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 

Your ſwords are now too maſly for your ſtrengths, 
And will not be upliſted. But remember, 

(For that's my buſineſs to you) that you three 
Prom Milan did ſupplant good Proſpero: 

Expos'd unto the ſea, which hath requit it, 

Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The powr's, delaying not forgetting, have 
Incens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures, 
Againſt your peace, Thee of thy fon, Alonlo, 
They have bereit; and do pronource by me, 
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Ling'ring perdition, worſe than any death 

Can be at once, ſhall ſtep by ſtep attend 

You and your ways; whoſe wrath to guard you from, 
Which here in this moſt deſolate iſle elſe falls 

Upon your head, is nothing but heart's ſorrow, 

And a clear life enſuing. 


He vaniſhes in thunder: then to ſoſt muſick enter the 
ſhapes again, and dance with mops and mowes, and car- 
rying out the table. Ss 


Pro. Bravely the figure of this harpy haſt thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 
Of my inſtruction haſt thou nothing "bated, 
in what thou hadſt to ſay; fo with good life, 
And obſervation ſtrange, my meaner miniſters 
Their ſeveral kinds have done. My high charms work, 
And theſe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their diſtractions: they are in my power; 
And 1n theſe fits I leave them, whilſt I viſit 
Young Ferdinand, whom they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 
And his and my lov'd darling. | 
| {Exit Profpero from above. 


Gon. I th' name of ſomething holy, Sir, why ſtand you 


In this ſtrange ſtare ? 
ALoN. O, it is monſtrous ! monſtrous! 
Methought, the billows ſpoke, and told me of it 
. The winds did fing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name oi Proſper : it did baſs my treſpaſs. 
Therefore, my fon i'th* ooze is bedded; and 
I'll ſeek him deeper than e' er plummet ſounded, 
And with him there lye mudded, | _ [Exit 
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. ARA op rebate 


Sr. But one fiend at a time, 
I'll fight their legions o'er, | 
AN r. I'll be thy ſecond. (Exit, 
Gov. All three of them are deſperate; their great * 
Like poiſon giv'n to work a great time after, | 
Now 'gins to bite the ſpirits. I do beſeech you 
That are of ſuppler joints, follow them ſwiftly ; 
And hinder them from what this ecſtafie 
May now provoke them to. | 
Apx1. Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE I 


Proſpero's cell. 


Enter Proſpero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. 


| PROSPER O. 
F I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your compenſation makes amends : for I 

Have given you here a third of mine own life : 

Or that for which 1 live; whom once again 

I tender to thjne hand: all thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the teſt. Here, afore heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift: O Ferdinand, 

Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 

For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. 
FER. I believe it, 
Againſt an oracle, 
Pro. Then as my gift and thine own acquiſition 


xit. 


unt. 
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Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter. But 
If thou doſt break her virgin-knot, before. 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be miniſter'd, 
No ſweet aſperſions ſhall the heav'ns let fall 
To make this contract grow: but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diſcord ſhall beſtrew 
The union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it both: therefore take heed, 
As Hymen's lamps ſhall light you. | 

Fes. As I hope 
For quiet days, fair iſſue, and long life, 
With ſuch love as 'tis now; the murkieſt den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Our worſer Genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt; to take away 
The edge of that day's celebration, 
When I ſhall think or Phœbus' ſteeds are founder 4, 
Or night kept chain'd below, 

Pro. Fairly ſpoke. 
Sit then, and talk with her, ſhe is thine own. 
What, Ariel; my induſtrious ſervant, Ariel 


SCENE II. 


Enter Ariel. 


ARI. What would my potent maſter? here I am. 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your laſt ſervice 
Did worthily perform; and I muſt uſe you 
In ſuch another trick; go, bring the rabble, 
O'er whom I give thee power, here to this place: 
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Incite them to quick motion, for I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art; it is my promiſe, 
And they expect it from me. 80 
Axl. Preſently, 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 
Axl. Before you can ſay, Come, and go. 
And breathe twice; and cry, fo, fo; _ 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mow. 
Do you love me, maſter ? no! 
Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel; do not approach, 
Till thou doſt hear me call. | | 
ARI. Well, I conceive. | | [Exit. 
P o. Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the ſtrongeſt oaths are ſtraw 
To th' fire i'th* blood: be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night, your vow! 
Fzsx. I warrant you, Sir; | 
The white, cold, virgin-ſnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 
Pro. Well. | 
Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary 
Rather than want a ſpirit, appear; and pertly 
No tongue; all eyes; be ſilent. [To Ferdinand. 


"SCENE Bt 


AMasQUEe. Enter Iris. 


Inis. Ceres, moſt bountcous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats, and peas; 


xit. 


ind. 
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Thy turfy mountains, where live nibling ſheep, 

And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover, them to keep; 

Thy banks with pionied, and tulip'd brims, 

Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns : and thy broom-groves, 


' Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed bachelor loves, 


Being laſs-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard, 

And thy ſea-marge ſteril, and rocky hard, 

Where thou thyſelf do'ſt air; the queen o'th' ſky, 
Whoſe wat'ry arch and meſſenger am I, 

Bids thee leave theſe; and with her ſov'reign grace, 
Here on this graſs-plot, in this very place, 

To come and ſport ; her peacocks fly amain: 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 


Enter Ceres. 


Ces. Hail, many-colour'd meſſenger, that ne'er 
Do'ſt diſobey the wife of Jupiter: 
Who, with thy ſaffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffuſeſt honey-drops, refreſhing ſhowers; 
And with each end of thy blue bow do'ft crown 
My boſky acres, and my unſhrub'd down, 
Rich ſcarf to my proud earth; why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither, to this ſhort-graſs'd green? 
IA Is. A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And ſome donation freely to eſtate | 


Oa the bleſs'd lovers. 


Ces. Tell me, heav'nly bow, 
If Venus or her ſon, as thou doſt know, 
Do now attend the queen: ſince they did plot 
The means, that duſky Dis my daughter got, 
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Her and her blind boy's ſcandal'd company 
I have forſworn. 
Ix Is. Of her ſociety 
Be not afraid; I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos and her fon 


| Dove-drawn with her; here thought they to have done 


Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 

Whoſe vows are, that no bed-right ſhall be paid 

"Till Hymen's torch be lighted; but in vain, 

Mars's hot minion is return'd again, 

Her waſpiſh-headed fon has broke his arrows, 

Swears, he will ſhoot no more, but play with ſparrows, 


And be a boy right out. 


Cer. High queen of ſtate, 
Great Juno, comes; I know her by her gait. 
[Juno deſcends, and enters, 
Jun. How does my bounteous fiſter ? go with me 
To bleſs this twain, that they may proſperous be, 
And honour'd in their iſſue. 


Jon. Honour, riches, marriage · bleſſing, 
Long continuance and increaſing, 
Hourly joys be ſtill upon you 
Juno ſings her bleſſings on you: 
Cer. Earth's increaſe, and foyſon- plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty, 
Vines, with cluſtring bunches growing, 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing, 
Spring come to you, at the fartheſt, 
In the very end of harveſt! 
Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun you, 
Ceres' blefling ſo is on you. 


785 
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Fer. This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
Harmonious charmingly : may I be bold 
To think theſe ſpirits? | 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine art, 

I have from their confines call'd to enact 
My preſent fancies. _ 
Fxx, Let me live here ever; 
So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 
Make this place paradiſe, 
Pro. Sweet; now filence. 
Juno and Ceres whiſper ſeriouſly; 
There's ſomething elſe to do; huſh, and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. 


Juno and Ceres whiſper, and ſend Iris on employment. 


Ix Is. You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns,” and ever-harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons, Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love; be not too late. 


Enter certain nymphs. 


You ſun-burn'd ſicklemen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 
Make holy-day; your rye-ſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 
In —_ footing. | 


THE TEMPERATE 


8 CE NE: IV. 


Enter certain reapers, properly habited; they join with the 
nymphs in a graceful dance; towards the end whereof, 
Proſpero ſtarts ſuddenly, and ſpeaks; after which, to 2 
ſtrange, hollow, and confuſed noiſe, they vaniſh heavily, 


Pro. [aſide.] I had forgot that foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed”rates, 
Againſt my life; the minute of their plot 
Is almoſt come. [ To the ſpirits. ] Well done avoid no 

more. | 

Fzr. This is moſt ſtrange; your father's in ſome paſſion 
That works him ſtrongly. Ts 

MIRA. Never till this day 
Saw I him touch'd with anger ſo diſtemper'd. 

Pro. You look, my fon, in 2 mov'd ſort, 

As if you were diſmay'd; be chearful, Sir: 
Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors, 
As ] foretold you, were all ſpirits, and | 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of. this viſion, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelt, 

Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 

And, like this inſubſtantial pageant ſaded, 

Leave not a rack behind! we are ſuch tuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a ſleep.—Sir, I am vext; 

Bear with my weakneſs, my old brain is troubled ; 

Be not diſturb'd with my infirmity ; 
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If thou be pleas'd, retire into my cell, 
And there repoſe: a turn or two I'll walk, 


To ſtill my beating mind. 
Frk. Mira. We wiſh your peace. [Ex. Fer. and Mira. 


PRO. Come with a thought 28 thank you — 
Ariel, come. 


proſpero comes foward frem the cell; enter Ariel to him. 


ARI. Thy thoughts I cleave es, what” s thy pleaſure ? 
Pro. Spirit, 

We muſt prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Ari. Ay, my commander; when I preſented Ceres, 

I thought to have told thee of it; but I fear'd 

Leſt I might anger thee. 
Pro. Say again, where didſt thou leave theſe varlets? 
Axl. I told you, Sir, they were red hot with drinking; 


So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 


For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 

For kifing of their feet; yet always bending 

Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor, 

At which, like unbackt colts, they prick't their ears, 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 

As they ſmelt muſick; ſo I charm'd their ears, 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd through 
Tooth'd-briars, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail ſhins: at laſt I left them 

Ith' filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 


There dancing up to th? chins, that the foul lake 


O'er-ſtunk their feet. | 
Pro. This was well done, my bird; 
Thy ſhape inviſible retain thou ſtill; 
Ver, I. F 
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The trumpery in my houſe, go bring it hither, 

For ſtale, to catch theſe thieves. | 
ARI. I go, Igo. | [Exit 
Pro. A devil, a born devil, on . nature 

Nurture can never ſtick; on whim my pains, 

Humanly taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt 

And, as with age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers I will plague them all, 

Even to roatidg : come, _ them on this line. 

Proſpero remains inviſible 


germ 


* 


Enter Ariel loaden with gliſtering app#f4l, © &c. de 
Caliban, Ste phano, and Trinculo, all wet. 


| Car. Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 

STE. Monſter, your Fairy, which you fay 3 is a harmles 
Fairy, has done little better than plaid the Jack with us. 

TRI. Monſter, I do ſmell fi alt bee ri, at which my 
noſe is in great indignation. 5h 27 a I 

STE. So is mine: do yot hear, mdnlter if l ſhould take 
a diſpleaſure againſt you 3 look you | 

TRIN. Thou wer't but 4 loſt monſter. 

CAI. Good, my lord, give me thy favour ſtil: 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to, 
Shall hood-wink this miſchance : therefore, ** ſoftly; 
AIF's huſkt as midnight yet. 

| Tr1v. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in the pool,— 


STz. There is not only diſgrace and diſhonour in that, 
monſter, but an infinite lol. 


Exit. 


üble. 
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Txin, That's more to me than my wetting : yet 
This is your harmleſs Fairy, monſter. 
STe. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o'er ears 
for my labour. 
Cal. Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet: ſeeſt thou here, 
This is the mouth o' th' cell; no noiſe, and enter; 
Do that good miſchief, which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever : and I, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy foot-licker. | | 
STz. Give me thy hand : I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 
Tzxiv. O king Stephano ! O peer! 0 worthy Stephano 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 
Cat. Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. 

Txtwn. Oh, ho, monſter; we know what belongs to 2 
frippery ,——ÞE-—O, king Stephano ! | 
STz. Put off that gown, Trinculo; by ie hand, I'll 

have that gown. 
Txiv. Thy grace ſhall have it. 
Cai. The drepſy drown this fool! what do you mean, 


To doat thus on fuch luggage ? let's along, 


And do the murder firſt; if he awake, | 
From toe to erown he'll fill our ſkins with pinches; 
Make us ſtrange ſtuff. 

STE. Be you quiet, monſter. Miſtreſs line, is not this 
my jerkin? now is the jerkin under the line: now, jerkin, 
you are like to loſe your hair, and prove a bald jerkin. 

Txin. Do, do; we ſteal by line and level, and't like your 
grace. 

STE. I thank thee for that jeſt, here's a garment fore: - 
Wit ſhall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this dun- 
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try: ſteal by line and level, is an excellent paſs of pate | 
there's aoother garment for't 

T'x1n. Monſter, come, put ſome lime upon _ fingers, 
and away with the reſt. | 

CAL. I will have none on't; we ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to barnacles, or apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 

STE. Monſter, lay to your fingers; help to bear this 
away, where my hogſhead of wine is, or I'll turn you 
out of my kingdom; go to, carry this, 

TRIx. And this. 

Sr E. Ay, and this. 


A noiſe of hunters heard. Enter divers ſpirits in ſhape of 
hounds, hunting them about ; Proſpero and Ariel ſetting 
them on. Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, driven out 

_ roaring. 7 | | 
Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey. | 
ARI. Silver; there it goes, Silver. 
Po. Fury, Fury; there, Tyrant, there; hark, hark.— 
[To Ariel. ] Go, charge my goblins that they grind their 
Joints 

With dry convulſions; ſhorten up this ſinews 

With aged cramps; and more pinch-ſpotted make them, 

Than pard, or cat o'mountain. 

ARI. Hark, they roar. 
Pro. Let them be hunted ſoundly. At this hour 

Lye at my mercy all mine enemies : 

Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 

Shalt have the air at freedom, For a little, 

Follow, and do me ſervice. r Iten 
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ACT v. SCENE L 
Before the cell, 


Enter Proſpero in his magick robes, and Ariel. 


: — PrRosPERO. j 
Ne W does my project gather to an head; 
My charms crack not; my ſpirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carriage? how's the day ? 
ARI. On the ſixth hour, at which time, my lord, 
f You ſaid, our work ſhould ceaſe. 
g Pro. I did ſay fo, 
It When firſt I rais'd the tempeſt ; ſay, my ſpirit, 
How fares the king and's followers ? 
ARI. Confin'd. Sy 
In the ſame faſhion as you gave in charge; 
- Juſt as you left them, all your priſoners, fir, 
ir In the Lime-grove which weather- fends your cell. 


They cannot budge, till you releaſe. The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, ; 
Brim-full of ſorrow and diſmay ; but, chiefly, 
Him that you term'd the good old lord Gonzalo, 
His tears run down his beard, like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds; your charm ſo ſtrongly works em, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections = 
Would become tender. 
nh Pro. Doft thou think ſo, ſpirit ? 
ABI. Mine would, Sir, were I human. 
P : F 3 
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Pro. And mine ſhall. 
Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and ſhall not myſelf, | 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 
Tho? with their high wrongs I am ſtruck to th* quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Do I take part; the rarer a ion is 
In virtue than in vengeance; they being penitent, 
The ſole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 
Not a frown further; go, releaſe them, Ariel; 
My charms I'll break, their ſenſes Ill reſtore, 
And they fhall be themſelves. 
ARI. I'll fetch them, Sir. 


SCENE Il. 


Pro. Ve elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes and grove, 

And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chace the ebbing Neptune; and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 

By moon-ſhine do the green ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfew; by whoſe aid 
(Weak raaſters tho? ye be) I have be-dimm'd 
The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And *twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war; to the dread ratling thunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and riſted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt : the ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 
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The pine and cedar : graves at my command 

Have wak'd their ſleepers ; 3 op'd, and let them forth 
By my ſo potent art. But this rough magick 

I here abjure; and when I have requir'd 

Some heavenly muſick, which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 

This airy charm is for; I'll break my ſtaff: 


Bury it certain fathoms in the earth: 


And, deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 
I'll drown my book. | [Sglemn muſick. 


SCENE III. 


Here enters Ariel before; then Alonſo- with a frantick geſ- 
ture, attended by Gonzalo. Sebaſtian and Anthonio in 
like manner, attended by Adrian and Franciſco. They 
all enter the circle which Proſpero had made, and there 
ſtand charm'd; which Proſpero obſerving, ſpeaks. 


A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 
To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains, 
Now uſeleſs, boil'd within thy full! there ſtand, 
For you are ſpell ſtopt. 
Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, ev'n ſociable to th' ſhew of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. —The charm diſſolves apace 3 
And as the morning ſteals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs; ſo their riſing ſenſes. 
Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon. O my good Gonzalo, 
My true preſerver, and a loyal Sir 
To him thou follow'ſt; ; I will pay thy graces 
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72 THE TEMPEST. 
Home both in word and deed.—Moſt cruelly 


Didſt thou, Alonſo, uſe me and my daughter: 


Thy brother was a furtherer in the act; 
Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian.—Fleſh and blood 
You brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 
Expell'd remorſe and nature; who with Sebaſtian, 
Whoſe inward pinches therefore are moſt ſtrong, 
Would here have kill'd your king; I do forgive thee, 
Unnat'ral though thou art. Their underſtanding 
Begins to ſwell, and the approaching tide 
Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhore, 
That now lies foul and muddy. Not one of them, 
That yet looks on me, or would know me—Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; 
1 will diſ-caſe me, and myſelf preſent, 

[Exit Ariel, and returns immediately. 
As I was ſometime, Milan.—Quickly, ſpirit 3 


Thou ſhalt e'er long be free. 


Ariel ſings, and helps to attire him. 


Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; 

In a cowſlip's bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

After ſummer, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 

Under the bloſſom, that hangs on the bough. 


Pro. Why that's my dainty Ariel; I ſhall miſs thee; 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. So, ſo, ſo,— 
To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art; 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
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Under the hatches; the maſter and the boatſwain, 


Being awake, enforce them to this place; 
And preſently, I pr'ythee. | 
Axl. I drink the air before me, and return 
Or e'er your pulſe twice beat. Exit. 
Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
lahabits here; ſome heav'nly pow'r guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 
Pro. Behold, Sir king, 
The wronged duke of Milan, Proſpero: 
For more affurance that. a living prince 
Does now ſpeak to thee, I embrace thy body; 6 
And to thee and thy company I bid 
A hearty welcome. 
Alox. Be'ſt thou he or no, : 
Or ſome inchanted trifle to abuſe me, 
As late I have been, I not know; thy pulſe 
Beats, as of fleſh and blood; and ſince I ſaw thee, 
Th' affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
I fear, a madneſs held me: this muſt crave 
(And if this be at all) a moſt ſtrange ſtory. 
Thy dukedom I reſign, and do intreat, 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. But how ſhould Proſpero 
Be living and be here ? | 
Pro. Firſt, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age, whoſe honour cannot 
Be meaſur'd or confin'd. 
Gon. Whether this be, 
Or be not, I'll not ſwear. 
Pro. You do yet taſte 
Some ſubtilties o' th' ifle, that will not let you 
Belle ve things certain: welcome, my friends, all 
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But you, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 
[Afide to Seh. and - 
I here could pluck his highneſs* frown upon you, 
And juſtify you traitors; at this time, 
I'll tell no tales. a 
SEB. The devil ſpeaks in him. [afide. 
PRO. No: 
For you, .moſt wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infe& my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankeſt faults ; all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee ; which perforce, I know, 
Thou muſt reſtore. 
ALov. If thou be'ſt Proſpero, : 
Give us particulars of thy preſervation, 
How thou haſt met us here; who three hours ſince 
Were wreckt upon this ſhore; where I have loſt, 
How ſharp the point of this remembrance is 
My dear fon Ferdinand. 
Pro. I'm woe for't, Sir, 
ALov. Irreparable is the loſs, and patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure, 
Pro. I rather think, 
Von have not ſought her help z of whole ſalt grace, 
Por the like loſs, I have her ſov'reign aid, 
And reſt myſelf content. 
Alox. You the like lofs? 
Pro. As great to me, as late; and, ſupportable 
To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker | | 
Than you may call te comfort you; for I | 
Have loſt my daughter. 
ALon. A daughter? 
O heav'ns ! that they were living both in Naples, 


Where my ſon lies. 
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The king and queen there! that they wee; I wiſh, 


Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
When did you loſe your daughter? 


Pro. In this laſt tempeſt, I perceive, theſe lords 


At this encounter do ſo much admire, 


That they devour their reaſon; and ſcarce think, 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath: but howſoe'er you have 
Been juſtled from your ſenſes, know for certain, 
That I am Proſp'ro, and that very duke 

Which was thruſt forth of Milan; who moſt ſtrangely 
Upon this ſhore, where you were wreckt, was landed 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this; 

For 'tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaſt, nor 

Befitting this firſt meeting. Welcome, Sir, 

This cell's my court; here have I few attendants, 
And ſubjects none abroad. Pray you, look in; 

My dukedom fince you've given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing 

At leaſt, bring forth a wonder to content ye, 

As much as me my dukedom. 


SCENE lv. 


Opens to the entrance of the cell, 


Here Proſpero diſcovers Ferdinand and Miranda playing 


at cheſs. 


Min a. Sweet lord, you play me falſe, 
Pres. No, my dear love, 
I would not for the world. 
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MIRA. ves, for a ſcore of kingdoms. You thould me 
And I would call it fair play. 

ALon. If this prove 
A viſion of the iſland, one dear ſon 

Shall I twice loſe. | 
_ SEs. A moſt high miracle! 

Fer. Though the ſeas threaten, —_ are ne 
 Pve curs'd them without cauſe. 

ALox. Now all the bleſſings | [Ferd. kneel:, 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about 
Ariſe, and ſay how thou cam'ſt here. 

MIRA. O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here? 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has ſuch people in't! 

Pro. Tis new to thee. | 

Alox. What is this maid, with whom thou waſt at play? 
Your eld'ſt acquaintance cannot be three hours: 
Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 
And brought us thus together ? 

Fer. Sir, ſhe's mortal; ; 
But, by immortal providence, . ſhe's mine. 
I choſe her, when I could not aſk my father 
For his advice; nor thought I had one: ſhe 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renown, 
But never ſaw before; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a ſecond lite, and ſecond father 
This lady makes him to me. 

ALowy. I am hers; 
But, oh, how oddly will it ſound, that [ 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſ 
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Pro. There, Sir, ſtop; 

Let us not burden our FEMErnDrance with 
An heavineſs that's gone. 

Gon. I've inly wept, | „ 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown: 

For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way, 
Which brought us hither ! 

Alox. I'fay, Amen, Gonzalo 

Cox. Was Milan thruſt from Milan, that his iſue 
Should become kings of Naples ! O rejoice 
Beyond a common Joy, and ſet it down 
In gold on laſting pillars ; in one voyage 
Did Claribel her huſband find at Tunis ; 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt; Proſpero his dukedom, 
In a poor iſle; and all of us, ourſelves, 
When no man was his o-. n. 

ALown. Give me your hands: 
Let grief and ſorrow ſtill embrace his heart, 
That doth not wiſh you joy 

Con, Be't ſo, Amen! 


SCENE V. 


Enter Ariel, with the maſter and boatſwain amazedly 
following. : 


O book, Sir, look, Sir, here are more of us! 


I propheſy'd, if a gallows were on land, 


This fellow could not drown. Now, 8 
That ſwear'ſt grace o erboard, not an oath on ſhore? 
Haſt thou no mouth by land? what is the news? 
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Boa Ts. The beſt news is, that we have ſafely found 
Our king and company; the next, our ſhip, 
Which but three glaſſes ſince we gave out ſplit, 
Is tight and yare, and n, dies a, as when 
We firſt put out to ſea. 
ARI. Sir, all this fervice 
Have I done fince I went. 
Pro. My trickſy ſpirit ! 
Alox. Theſe are not natural events; they freq. 
From ſtrange to ſtranger. Say, how came you hither ? 
Bors. If 1 did think, Sir, I were well awake, 
I'd ſtrive to tell you. We were dead aſleep, 
And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches, 
Where but ev'n now with ſtrange and fev'ral noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, jingling chains; 
And more diverſity of ſounds, all horrible, 
We were awak'd; ſtraightway ak liberty: 
Where we, in all her trim, freſhly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ſhip; our maſter 
Cap'ring to eye her; vn a trice, ſo pleaſe you, 
Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither, 
ARI. Was't well done? 

Pro. Bravely, my diligence. Thou ſhalt be free. 
ALow. This is as ſtrange a maze as e'er men trod, 
And there is in this buſineſs more than nature 

Was ever conduct of; ſome oracle 
Muſt rectify out knowleye. | 
Pro. Sir, my Liege, | 
Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs; at pickt leiſurt 
(Which ſhall be ſhettiy] Gingte I'll reſelvt you. 
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Which to you ſhall ſeern probable, of every 

Theſe happen'd actidents; till when be chearful, 

And think of each thing well. Come biker, ſpirit; 

Set Caliban and his companlons free: [xe Ariel. 
Untie the ſpell. How fares my gracious Sir : 
There are yet miſſing of your company 

Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 


SCENE Vi. 


Enter + Ariel driving in Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, 
in their ſtolen apparel. 


Sr. Every man ſhift for all the reſt, and let no mah take 
cate for himſelf; for all is * fortune; Coragio, Ne 
ſter, Coragio! 

Txiv. If theſe be tr̃üe ſpies, v ich 1 Wu in * head. 
here's a goodly light.. | 

Cal. O Setebos, theſe be brave ſpitits, ideen! 

How fine my maſter is! L ath affdid, 
He will chaſtiſe me. 

SeB. Ha, ha! es 
What things are theſe, my lord Aathogig OY 85 
Will money buy em? 

Ax r. Very like; one > bf them 
Is a plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable. 

Pro. Mark but the badges of theſe meh, my lofde, 
Then ſay, if they be true : this mit. ap' d Ehave, 

His mother was a witch, and one fo ſtrong 

That could controul the moon, make flows ant ebbs, 
And deal in het tömand Without her power. 
Theſe three have robh d me; and this deny-devii 
(For he's a baſtard ohe) had plotted with hEernn 
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To take my life; two of theſe fellows you 
Muſt know and own; this thing of darkneſs I 
Actaoyrletige mine. 
Car. I ſhall be pincht to death. 
ALov. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 
Sts. He's drunk now: where had he wine? 
ALow. And Trinculo is reeling ripe; where ſhould they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded em? 


How cam'ſt thou in this pickle? 
Tx1v. I have been in ſuch a pickle, ſince I ſaw you laſt, 


that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : I ſhall not 
fear fly-blowing. | 

SEeB. Why, how now, Stephano ? 

STE. O, touch me not: I am not Stephano, but a cramp. 

Pro. You'd be king o'th' iſle, Sirrah ? 

STE. I ſhould have been a ſore one then. 

ALov. Tis a ſtrange thing, as I e're look d on. 

Pxo. He is as diſproportion'd ia his manners, | | 
As in his ſhape.—Go, ſirrah, to my cell, | | 
Take with you your companions; as you look 


To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. 
Car. Ay, that I will; and I'll be wiſe hereafter, 


And ſeek for grace. What a thrice-double aſs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a God? 
And worſhip this dull tool ? 
Pro. Go to, away! | 
Arox. Hence, and beſtow your Tuggage where you 


found it. 
Sen. Or ſtole it rather. 
Pao. Sir, I invite your highneſs and your train 


To my poor cell; where you ſhall take your reſt 
For this one night, which (part of it) I'll waſte | 
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With ſuch diſcourſe, as I not doubt, ſhall make it 
Go quick away ; the ftory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
Since I came to this iſle : and in the morn 
I'll bring you to your ſhip, and ſo to Naples; 
Where I have hope to ſee the nuptials 
Of theſe our dear betoved ſolemniz'd ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, * 
t, Every third thought ſhall be my grave. 
Aron, I long | 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the ear ſtrangely, | 
Pro. I'II deliver all; 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fail fo expeditious, that ſhall catch | 
Your royal fleet far off. My Ariel chick. 
That is thy charge : then to the elements 
Re free, and fare thou well !—Pleaſe you draw near. 
| Exeunt omnes. 


V 


you 


Vor, I, | | G 


Err io cc: 
SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


N OW my charms are all o'er-thrown, 
And what ftrength I have's mine own ; 

Which is moſt faint : and now, tis true, 

I muſt be here confin'd by you, | 

Or ſent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare iſland by your ſpell : 

But releaſe me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands, 

Gentle breath of yours my fails 

Muſt fill, or elſe my project fails, 

Which was to pleaſe. For now I want 

Spirits t'enforce, art to enchant : 

And my ending is deſpair, 

Unleſs I be reliev'd by prayer; 

Which pierces fo, that it aſſaults 

Mercy itſelf, and frees all faults. | 
As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence ſet me free! 
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DRAMATIS PERSONEZ. 


THEsEvs, duke of Athens. 
EoEus, an Athenian lord. 
LyYSANDER, in love with Hermia. 
DemeTRIvVs, in love with Hermia. 
PHIiLoSTRATE, maſter of the ſports to the duke. 
Qvince, the carpenter. 

S u, the joiner. 

Bor Tou, the weaver. | 
FLV rz, the bellows-mender. 
 Snowr, the tinker. 
STARVELING, the tailor. 


HIr roLI Tx, princeſs of the Amazons, betroth'd to Theſevr, 
HEerm1a, daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyſander, 
Hr LENA, in love with Demetrius. 

ATTENDANTS. _ 
OzEtxron, king of the fairies. + | - 4 
TITAN IA, queen of the fairies. 
Puck, or RoBIN-GooDFELLOW, A fairy. 
 PzASEBLOSSOM, ; | 
* Fairies. 
Morn, 
MusSTARD-SEED, 
PyrAaMUs, | 
Tuben, Characters in the Interlude per form- 


Warr, ed by the Clowns. 
MooNSHINE, | | 


LyoN, | 
Other fairies attending on the king and queen, 


SCENE, Athens; and a wood not far from it. 
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ACT IL SCENE | 


re rry 7? 


The Duke's * in Athens. 3 


Enter Theſous | Hippoli Philoſtrate with attendants. : 


4 


eee 


N? w, fair Hippolita, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, ob, methinks, how flow* 
This old moon wanes ! ſhe lingers my defires,” 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, : ; 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 
Hie. Four days will quickly ſteep theraſelves i in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time: * 
And then the moon like to a ſilver bow. 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the _ 


Of our ſolemnities. 
TRE. Go, Philoſtrate, 


Stir up th' Athenian youth to ein > ad iis 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of miret: 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, Seth 
The pale companion is not for our pomp - [Exit. Phi. 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword; | 
G 3 


M- 
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And won thy love, doing thee injuries: 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pops with 8 and with 7 


Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lyſander and Demetrins. 


EG E. Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke : 
Tax. Thanks, good Egeus; what's the gews with thee? 
Eo k. Full of vexation, come I with complaint 

Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia. 

© Stand forth,” Demetrius. My noble Jord, 

This man hath my conſent to marry her. 

Stand forth, Lyſander. . And, my gracious duke, 

This man hath witch'd the boſom of my child; 

Thou, thou, Lyfander, thou haſt giv'n her rhimes, . 
And interchang'd love tokens with my child: | 
Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 

With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love; 

And ſtol'n th” irnpreſſion of her fantaſie, | 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats, meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth: 

With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart, 
Turn'd her obtdience, which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn herſhneſs : And, my gracious — 

Beꝰt fo, ſhe will not here before your grace 

Conſent to marry with Demetrius, 6 
I beg the antient privilege of Athens, 

As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: + 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death, according to our law, 
Immediately provided in that caſe. 
Tur. What ſay.you, Hermia ? be advis'd, fair maid. 
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To you your father ſhould be as a god, | = 
One, that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one, 1 
To whom you are but as a form in wax # 
By him imprinted; and within his pow'r 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 1 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 3 | 
HER. So is Lyſander. it 
THe. In himſelf he is; | 9 
But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 1 


The other muſt be held the worthier. | | 1 
HR. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. 181 
Tas. Rather your eyes muſt with his judgment look. 
Hr R. I do intreat your grace to pardon me: 
I know not, by what pow'r I am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts : 
But, I beſeech your grace, that I may know 
The worſt that may befal me in this caſe, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 
Tur. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety ef men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires: 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon ? 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage ! 
But earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
G 4 
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Grows, lives and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. 

HxR. So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up | 
VUnto his lordſhip, to whoſe unwiſh'd yoak _ 
My ſoul conſents not to give ſov'reignty. 

Tux. Take time to pauſe: and by the next new moon 

The ſealing day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip, 
Upon that day either prepare to die, 
For diſobedience to your father's will; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would; 
Or on Diana's alter to proteſt, 


For aye, auſterity and.ſfingle life. 


Dem. Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, Lyſander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's; do you marry him. 

Eo E. Scornful Lyſander! true, he hath my love; 4 


- And what is mine, my love ſhall render him. 


And ſhe is mine, and all my right of her 


1] do eſtate unto Demetrius. 


Lys. I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſſeſt: my love is more than his: 
My fortune's every way as fairly dee. 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius's 

And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia. 

Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? 
Demetrius (I'll avouch it to his head) 

Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena; 

And won her ſoul; and ſhe, ſweet lady, doats. 
Devontly doats, doats in idolatry, 
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Upon this ſpotted. and incoaſtant man. 10 
Taz. I muſt confeſs, that I have heard fo . 2 

And with Demetrius thought t have ſpoke thereof z - 

But, being over-full of ſelf-affairs, 2 45 4 

My mind did loſe it. But, Demetrius, come; 

And come, Egeus; you ſhall go with mez 

I have ſome private ſchooling for you bot. 

For you, fair Hermia, look, you arm yourſelf 

To fit your fancies to your father's will; © 

Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 

(Which by no means we may extenuate) + 

To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. 

come, my Hippolita; what chear, my love — 

——Demetrius, and Egeus, go along; 5 2 

I muſt employ you in forme buſineſs 

Againſt our nuptials, and confer-with you 

Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves. * 
Fox. Wich duty « and deſire we follow . IkxExeunt. 


s NE II. 


Magent "wa and 1 


Lys. How now, my love? why is your cheek ſo pale? ? 

How chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? . 
Hes. Belike, for want of rain; which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Lys. Ah me, for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, Boe 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth; 

But, either it was different in blood | 
HER. O croſs!=too high to be enthrall'd to lo 
Lys, Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years 
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Hrs. O ſpight! too old, to be engag'd to young 
Lys. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends 
HER. O hell! ts chuſe love by another*s eye! 
Lys. Or if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or fickneſs did lay ſege to it; 
Making it momentary as a ſound, + - 
| Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream, 1015 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 
That (in a ſpleen) unfolds both heav'n and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to ſay, BznoLd! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up; | 
So quick bright things come to confuſion.—— 
Hz. H then true lovers have been ever * 5 
It ſtands as an edict in deſtin : — 
Then, let us teach our tryal nen 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, _ 
As due to love, as thoughts and dreams and fighs, 
Wiſhes and tears, poor fancy's followers | 
Lys. A good perſuaſion — therefore hear me, Herrmie. 
I have a widow-aunt,. a dowager 8 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child; 
From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues, 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only fon. | 
There, gentle Hermia, may | marry thee 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us, If thou lov'ſt me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena 
To do obſervance to the morn of May, | 10 
There will I ftay for thee | 


Hes. My good Lyſander, 
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I fear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, N 

By his deſt arrow with the golden head, . 

By the ſimplicity of Venus doves, 

By that, which knitteth fouls, and profpers wer! 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 

When the falſe Trojan under fail was feenz - 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women ſpoke ; 

In that ſame place thou haft appointed me, 

To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. | 
Lys. Keep plan love. Look, here comes Helena. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Helena. 


Haw. God ſpeed, fair Helena! whither away? 
HEL. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay; 
Demetrius loves you, fair; O happy ah | 
Your eyes are lode ſtars, and your tongue's ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when haw-thorn buds pes. 
Sickneſs is catching: O! were favour o ! 
Yours would L catch, fair Hermia, ere Igo; 
My ear ſhould cateb your voice, my eye your eye; 
My tongue ſhould catch yoonr tongue's fweet melody, 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The reſt I'll give to be to you tranſlated, _ 
O teach me, how you look : and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius heart. 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
Hex, Oh, that your frowns would teach * ſmiles ſuch 

till! 
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Hes. I give him curſes, yet he gives me love. | 
HEIL. Oh! that my pray'rs could ſuch affection move 
HER. The more J hate, the more he follows me. 
HL. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Hes. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 
HEeL. None, but your OP : would that fault were 
mine | 

Hz R. Take comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my face: 

Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place. 

Before the time I did Lyſander fee 

Seem'd Athens like a paradiſe to me. 

O chen, what graces in my love do dwell, 

That he hath turn'd a heaven into hell ? 
Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 

To-morrow night, when Phœbe doth behold 

Her ſilver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs ; 

\Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs ; 

(A time, that lovers flights doth ftill conceal) 

Through. Athens? gate have we devis'd to ſteal. 
Hex. And in the wood, where often you and 1 

Upon faint primroſe beds were wont to lye, 

Emptying our boſoms of our counſels ſweet 3 

There, my Lyſander, and myſelf ſhall meet; 

And thence from Athens turn away our eyes, 

To ſeek new friends and ſtranger companies. 

Farewel, ſweet play-fellow ; pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius | 

Keep word, Lyſander we muſt ſtarve our fight 

From lover's food, till morrow deep midnight 


Exit. Hermia. - 


Lys. I will, my Hermia—— Helena, adieu; 


As you on him, Demetrius doat on you! [Exit Lyſ 
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Her. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be! 


Through Athens I am-thought as fair as ſhe. 


But what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo: 

He will not know; what all, but he, do know. 

And as he errs, doating on Hermia's eyes, 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity: 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. Rb. 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte; | 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haſte; 

And therefore 1s love ſaid to be a child, 

Becauſe in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd. 

As waggiſh boys themſelves in game forſwear, 

So the boy love is perjur'd every where. 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne, 

He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 

And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, 

So he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he, . to-morrow night, 

Purſue her; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expence, 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 


To haye his ſight thither, and back again, [Exit 
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SCENE IV. 
| Changes to a cottage. 


Eater Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt, and er 
Q ix. Is all our company here? 


Bor. You were beſt to call them generally man by man, 


according to the ſcrip. 
Quin. Here is the ſcrowl of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 


before the duke and dutcheſs, on his wedding-day at night. 


Bor. Firſt, good Peter Quince, ſay what the play treats 
on; then read the names of the actors; and ſo grow on to 2 
point. 

Qv1inx. Marry, our Stay't is the moſt lamentable comedy, 
and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thiſby. 

Bor. A very good piece of work, I aſſure you, anda 
merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by 
the ſcrowl. Maſters, ſpread yourſelves. 
| Qvinx. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver, 

Bor. Ready: name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 

Bor. What is Pyramus, à lover, or a tyrant ? 

Qu1x. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly for love. 

Bor. That will afk ſome tears in the true performing of 
itz if 1 do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will 
move ſtorms; I will condole in ſome meaſure. To the 
reſt; yet, my chief humour is for a tyrant; I could 


play Ercils rarely, or a part to tear à cap in: To make all 


—_— — 
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„ The raging rocks, 
© And ſhivering ſhocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of priſun gates: 
© And Phibbus car 
„ Shall ſhine from far, 
„And make and mar 
| The fooliſh fates.” 
This was lofty. Now name the reſt of the 1 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein; : 2 lover is more condol- | 
ing» SD 
Qpix. Francis Flute, the bellows mender, 
FLu. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin. You muſt take Thiſby on you. 
Fru. What is Thiſby, a wand'ring knight? 
Quiv. It is the lady, that Pyramus muſt love. 
Fru. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman There s 
beard coming. | 
Quin. That's all one, you ſhall play it in a maſque; 
and you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will. | 
Bor. An' I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby too; 
Il ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice, Thiſge, Thiſnez ah, 
Pyramus, my lover dear, thy Thiſby dear, and lady dear. 
Qpix. No, no, you mult play — d my 
you Thiſby. 
BoT. Wall, proceed. 
Qvix. Robin Starve ling, the tape 
STAR, Here, Peter Quince, 
Qyiv. Robin Starveling, you muſt play rin «roother 
| Qy19y., Tem Sgowt, the tinker, x 
Sxow. Here, Peter Quince. 
ix. You, Pyramys's father; ohe, Thiſby's fa- 
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ther; Snug, the j joiner, you, the lion's part: I * * 
is a play fitted. 

SnuG. Have you the lion's part written? pray you? if 
it be, give it me, for I am ſlow of ſtudy. 


Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 


Bor. Let me play the lion too; I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me, I will roar, that I will 
_— * duke _ let him roar again, let him roar a- 

gain.“ 

Quin. If you ſhould do it too terribly, you would fright 
the dutcheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek, and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

ALL. That would hang us every mother's ſon. 

Bor. I grant you, friends, if you ſhould fright the ladies 
out of their wits, they would have no more diſcretion but 
to hang us; but I will aggravate my voice fo, that I will 


roar you as gently as any ſucking dove; I _ roar you an 


were any nightingale. 

Quix. You can play no part but pee, for Pyramus 
is a ſweet- fac'd man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee ina 
ſummer's-day; a moſt lovely gentleman-like man: there- 
fore you muſt needs play Pyramus. 

Bor. Well, Iwill undertake it. What beard were I beſt 
to play it in? 

Quins. Why, what you will. 

Bor. I will diſcharge it in either your ſtrav- colour 'd 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 
or your French crown-colour'd beard; your perfect yellow. 

Qu18. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 
and then you will play bare- fac'd. But maſters, here are 
your parts; and I am to intreat you, requeſt you, and deſire 
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you, to con them by to-morrow night; and meet me in the 
palace-wood, a mile without the town; by moon· light, there 
we will rehearſe; for if we meet in the city, we ſhall be 
dog'd with company, and our devices known. In the mean 
time I will draw a bill of properties, ſuch as our play wants. 
I pray you, fail me not. 

Bor. We will meet, and there we may rehearſe more 
obſcenely and courageouſly. Take pains, be perlect, adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. . 

BoT. Enough; hold, or cut bow-ſtrings. 


ACT. $C ENE I. 


A W OOD. 


Enter a fairy at one od and Puck (or nenden 


at another. 


2 


Pucx. 


1 OW now, ſpirit, . whither wander you ? 
FAI. Over hill, over dale, 


Through buſh, through briar, 


Over park, over pale, » 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Switcer than the moon's ſphere ; i 
And I ſerve the fairy queen, | 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 5 8 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be, 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee, 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours : 
ln thoſe freckles live their ſavours: 
Vol. I. | H 
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I muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
Farewel, thou lob of fpirits, I'll be gone, 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Pucx. The king doth keep his revels here to night, 

Take heed, the queen come not within his ſight. 
For Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, 

Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy, ſtol'n from an Indian king: 

She never had ſo ſweet a changeling; 

And jealous Obe ron would have the child 
Knight oi his train, to trace the foreſts wild; 
But ſhe per- force with-holds the lovely boy, 
Crowns him with flow'rs, and makes him all her joy. 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By ſountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-light ſheen, 
But they do ſquare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fai. Or J miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 

Or eiſe you are that ſhrewd, and knaviſh ſprite, 
Call'd Robin-goodfellow. Are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villageree, 
Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife chern : 
And ſometime make the drink to bear no barm, 
Miſ-lead night wand'rers, laughing at their harm? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they ſhall have * luck. 
Are not you he? 

Pucx. I am thou ſpeak'ſt aright; 

I am that merry wand' rer of the night: . 
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] jeſt to Oberon and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale, 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, | 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples * 
And taylor cries, and falls into a cough: 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear, 
A merrier hour was never waſted there, 
But make room, fairy, here comes Oberon. 
Fai. And here my miſtreſs—— Would, that we were 
gone ! 


SCENE u. 
Enter Oberon, king of fairies, at one door with his train, 
and the queen at another with hers, 


OB. Il met by moon-light, proud Titania. 
Queen, What, jealous Oberon? Fairies, ſkip hence, | 
J have forſworn his bed and company. 
OB. Tarry, raſh wanton; am not 1 thy lord? 
QuEEN. Then I muſt be thy lady; but I know, 
When thou haſt ſtolen away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corin fate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To am'rous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the further ſteep of India? 
Wn, H 2 
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But that, forſooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs and your warrior love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperity. 

Os. How can'ft thou thus for thame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita; 

Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus ? | 

Didſt thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigune, whom he raviſhed ; | 

And make him with fair /Egle break his faith, 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

QurxN. Theſe are the forgeries of jealouke : 
And never fince the middle ſummer's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by ruſhy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou haſt difturb'd our iport, 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made ſo proud, 

That they have over-borne their continents, 

The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard. 

The fold ftands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine-mens morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread are undiſtinguiſhable. 

The human mortals want their winter here: 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt; 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, wafnes all the air; 
That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. 
And thorough this diſtemperature, we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter ; hoary-headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; 
And on old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſurmmer-buds — 
Is, as in mockery, ſet. The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and th' amazed world, 
By their increaſe, now knows not which is which; 
And this ſame progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our diſſenſion: 
We are their parents and original. 
Os. Do you amend it then, it lies in you. 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 
do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. | 
Queen. Set-your heart at reſt, 
The fairy-land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Pull often ſhe hath goſſipt by my ſide; 
And fat with me on Neptune's yellow ſands, 
Marking th' embarked traders on the flood. 
When we have laugh'd to fee the ſails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind: 
Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gate, 


Following (ber womb then rich with my young ſquire) 


Would imitate; and fail upon the land, 
| H ; 
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To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage rich with merchandize. 

But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die; 

And, for her ſake, I do rear up her boy; 

And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. 
Os. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? 
Queen. Perchance, till after Theſeus' wedding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 


And ſee our moon-light revels, go with us ; 
If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 


Os. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Queen. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Elves, away: 
We ſhall chide down-right, if I longer ſtay. 
[Exeunt queen and her train, 

Os. Well, go thy way; thou ſhalt not from thus grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 
My gentle Puck, come hither, thou remember'ſt 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong ; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſick. 

Puck. I remember. 

Ob. That very time I ſaw, but thou could'ſt not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all-arm'd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt, 

And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 

As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts; 

But I might lee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon, 
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And the imperial votreſs paſſed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower ; 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound ; 
And maidens call it love in idleneſs. 
Fetch me that flow'r; the herb I ſhew?'d thee once; 
The juice of it on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man, or woman, madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. 
Fetch me this herb, and be thou here again, 
Ere the Leviathan can ſwim a league. 
Puck. I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
Os. Having once this juice, 
Ill watch Titania when ſhe is aſleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
The next thing that ſhe waking looks upon, 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On medling monkey, or on buly ape, 
She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love : 
And ere I take this charm off from her ſight, 
(As I can take it with an another herb) 
I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am inviſible, 
And Iwill over-hear their conference. 


[Exit. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Demetrius, Helena following him. 
Dru. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Hermia ? 
| H 4 
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The one ['l] ſlay; the other ſlayeth me. 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood; 
Becauſe I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
HeL. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant, 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel. Leave you your pow'r to draw, 
And I ſhall have no pow'er to follow you. 
Dem. Dol entice you? do l ſpeak you fair ? 
Or rather do I not in plaineſt truth 
Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot, love you? 
HEL. And ev'n for that do L love thee the more; 
I am your ſpaniel ; ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 


Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 


What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
And yet a place of high reſpect with me, 
Than to be uſed, as you uſe your dog? 


Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred, of my (pint; 


For I am ſick, when I look on you. 
HEL. And I ami ſick, when |, look not on you. 
DE. You do irapeach your, modeſty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſart place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Het. Your, virtue is my privilege. For that 
It is not night when I do lee. your face, 


_ ” 1 — 4 
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Therefore, I think, I am not in the night. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone ? XN 
When all the world is here to look on me? 

Dem. I'll run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts. 

HeL+ The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you; 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe; 
The dove purtues the griffin; the mild þind 
Makes {peed to catch the tyger. Boot leſs tpeed! 
When cowardiſe purſues, and valour flies. 

Dem. I will not ſtay thy queſtions; let me go; 
Or if thou follow me, do not believe, 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood. 

HEL. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me miſchief. Fie, Demetrius, 
Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex: 
We cannnt fight for love, as men may. do: 
We ſhou'd be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
I follow thee, and make a heav'n of hell; | 
To die upon the hand 1 love ſo Well. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV: 


Os. Fare thee well, nymph; ere he doth leave this grave, 
Thou ſhalt fiy him, and he ſhall ſeek. thy, love. 
Haſt thou the flower there? welcome, wanderer. 


Enter Puck. 


Puck, Ay, there it is. 
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Os. I pray thee, give it me; 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-/ip and the nodding violet grows, 
O'r-canopy'd with lv{-ious woodbine, 
With ſweet muſt- :ofes, and with eglantine. 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flow'rs with dances and delight; 
And there the ſ:2ke throws her enamel'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies. | 
Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grove ; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth; anoint his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he eſpies 
May be the lady. Thou thalt know the man, 
By the Athenian garments he hath on, 
Effect it with ſome care, that he may prove 
More fond of her, than ſhe upon her love; 
And, look, you meet me ere the firft cock crow. 
Pu cx. Fear not, my lord, your ſervant ſhall do ſo, [Exe. 
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SCENE V. 


Enter Queen of fairies, with her train. 


Quxen. Come, now a roundel, and a Fairy ſong : 
Then, fore the third part of a minute, hence; ; 
Some to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds, 
Some war with rear mice for their leathern wing, 
'To make my ſmall elves coats; and ſome keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint ſpirits, Sing me now aſleep: 
Then to your offices, and let me reſt. 
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Fairies ſing. 


| You ſpotted ſnakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſeen ; 

Newts and blind worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in your ſweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, 
Nor ſpell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So good night with lullaby. 


2 Fairy. 
Weaving ſpiders come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence: 
Beetles black, approach not near, 
Worm, nor ſnail, do no offence. 


Philomel with melody, &c. 


1 Fairy. 
Hence, away; now «i! 1s well: 
One, aloof, ſtand ſeaut.nc], 
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[Exeu Fairies. The queen ſleeps. 


Enter Oberon. 
Os. What thou ſeeſt, when thcu doſt _ 
Do it for thy true love take: 
Love and languiſh for his ſake: 
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Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 

In thy eye that ſhall appear, 

When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; 

Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. [Exit Oberon. 


— 


SCENE vi. 
Enter Lyfander and Hermia. 


Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandring in the wood; 
And, to ſpeak truth, I have forgot our way : 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if thou think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. | 
Hex. Be't ſo, Lyſander ; find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my head. 
_ Lys. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one ded, two boſoras, and one troth. 
HER. Nay, good Lyſander; for my ſake, my dear, 


3 Lye further off yet, do not lye ſo near. 


Luuys. O take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence: 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference; 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit ; 
So that but one heart can you make of it: 
Two boſoms interchanged with an oath; 
So then two boſoms and a fingle troth : 
Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny; 
For lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lye. 
HER. Lyſander riddles very prettily; 
How much beſhrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander ly'd. 
But, gentle friend, for love and curteſie 


Lye ſurther off; in human modeſty. 
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Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous batchelor and a maid, 
So far be diſtant ; and good night, ſweet friend; 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy fweet life end! 
Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay I; 
And then end life when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed; fleep give thee all his reſt! | 
Hes, With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſt ! 
[They fleep. 


Enter Puck. 


Pu cx. Through the foreſt have | gone, 
But Athenian found I nane, 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love : 
Night and ſilence ! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear; 
This is he, my maſter faid. 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid, 
And here the maiden fleeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground, 
Pretty ſoul ! ſhe durſt not lye 
Near to this lack-love kill-curteſte, 
Churl, upon thy eyes F throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
sleep his ſeat on thy eye- lid; 
So awake, when I am gone: 


For I muſt now to Oberon. Exit. 
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SCENE VII. 


Enter Demetrius and Helena running. 


HL. Stay, tho' thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius! 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thuz, 
HL. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. 
Dru. Stay, on thy peril; I alone will go. 
[Exit Demetrius. 
HEL. O, I am out of breath in this fond chace; 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive, eyes. 
How came her eyes ſo bright? not with ſalt tears; 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers: 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 3 
For beaſts, that meet me, run away for fear. 
Therefore no marvel, tho' Demetrius 
Do (as a monſter) fly my preſence thus. 
What wicked, and diſſembling, glaſs of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ? 
But who is here: Lyſander on the ground: 
Dead or aſleep? I ſee no blood, no wound: 
Lyſander, if you live, good Sir, awake. | 
Lys. And run thro” fire I will, for thy fweet ſake. 
(Waking, 
Tranſparent Helen, nature here ſhews art, 
That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? Oh, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword! 
HL. Do not ſay fo, Lyſander, ſay not fo; 
What tho' he love your Hermia, lord, what tho'? 


> © — I >. 
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Yet Hermia ſtill loves you; then be content. 
Luxus. Content with Hermia? no: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent; 
Not Hermia, but Helen now I love: 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. 
Things, growing, are not ripe until their ſeaſon; 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon. 
And touching now the point of human ſkill, 
Reaſon becomes the marſhal to ray will, 
And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erlook 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 
HeL. Wherefore was I to this keen mock'ry born? 
When at your hands did I deſerve this ſcorn ? 
Is't not enough, 15't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius eye, 
But you muſt flout my 1iofufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong; good ſooth, you do, 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo : 
But fare you well. Perforce I muſt confeſs, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs ; 
Oh, that a lady of one man refus'd, | 
Should of another therefore be abus'd! Exit. 
Ls. She ſees not Hermia? Hermia, fleep thou there; 
And never may'ſt thou come Lyſander near; 
For as a furfeit of the ſweeteſt things 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 
Or as the hereſies, that men do leave, 
Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive ; 
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So thou, my ſurfeit and my herefie, 

Of all be hated, but the moſt of me! 
And all my pow'rs addreſs your love and might 

To honour Helen, and to be her knight ! | [Exit. 

HER. Help me, Lyſander, help me ! do thy beſt 

To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breaſt : 

Ay me, for pity !——what a dream was here? 
' Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear; 

Me-thought, à ſerpent eat my heart away; 
And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
Luyſander! what remov'd ? Lyſander, lord! 
What, out of hearing gone? no ſound, na word? 
Alack, where are you? ſpeak, and If you hear, 

Speak, of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt, with fear. 
No? then I well perceive, you are riot nigh: 
Or death, or you, I'll! find immediately. [Exit. 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
| The wood. 


Enter Quince, Suug, Oy: Flute, Snout, and Starveliag 
The queen of fairies lying aſleep. 


Bo rrO M. 
RE we all met? 

Quix. Pat, pat; and here's # marvellous conver: 
ent place for our rehearfal. This green plot ſhall be our 
ſtage, this hawthorn-brake our cyring houſe, and we wil! 
do it in action, as we will do ic before the duke. 

Bor. Peter Quince——— :! 
Qu1ix. What ſay'ſt thou, bully Bottom? 


. 
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Bor. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and i 
Thiſby, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt draw _ | ii 
2 ſword to kill himſelf, which the ladies cannot abide. How 4 h 
anſwer you that ? 135 | 4 N 

SnNouT, By'rlaken, a parlous fear. Ti 

STAR. I believe we muſt leave the killing out, when all i 
is done. f - ii 

Bor. Not a whit, I have a device to make all well; write | 
me a prologue, and let the prologue ſeem to ſay, we will 
do no harm with our ſwords, and that Pyramus is not kilPd 
indeed; and for more better aſſurance tell them, that I 2 5 
amus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver; this will 
put them out of fear. 

Qu1x. Well, we will have ſuch a prologue, and it ſhall 
be written in eight and fix. . 

Bor. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

SNOUT, Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion? 

STAR. I fear it, I promiſe you. 

Bor. Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves; to 
bring in, God ſhield us, a lion among ladies, is a moſt 
dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion living; and we ought to look to it. 

SNOUT. Therefore another prologue muſt tell, he is not 
a lion. | | 

Bor. Nay you muſt name his name, and half his face 

+ muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he himſelf muſt 
ſpeak through, ſaying thus, or to the ſame defect; ladies, 
or fair ladies, would wiſh you, or I would requeſt you, 18 
or I would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble; my life ä 
for yours; if you think, I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of my life; no, I am no ſuch ching, I am a man as 
Vol. I, I | 
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other men are; and there, indeed, let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 

SnuG. Well, it ſhall be ſo; but there is two hard things, 
that is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber; for, you 
know, Pyramus and Thiſby meet by moon-light. 

SNUG. Doth the moon ſhine that night we play our play? 

Bor. A kalendar, a kalendar! look in the almanack; 
find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quix. Yes, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bor. Why then you may leave a caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open; and the moon 
may ſhine in at the caſement. 

Quin. Ay, or elle one muſt come in with a buſh of thorns 
and a lanthorn, and fay, he comes to disfigure, or to pre- 
ſent, the perſon of moon-ſhine, Then there is another 
thing; we muſt haye a wall in the great chamber, for Pyra- 
mus and Thiſby (ſays the ſtory) did talk thro' the chink of 
a wall. 

Sv. You never can bring in a wall. What ſay you, | 
Bottom ? 

BoT. Some man or other muſt preſent wall; and let him 
have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or ſome rough-caſt a+ 
bout him, to ſignify wall: Or let him hold his fingers ths; ! 
and through the cranny thall Pyramus and Thiſby whiſper. | 

Quix. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fit down 
every mother's fon, and rehearfe your parts. Py ramus, 

you begin; when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into 
that brake; and fo every one according to his cue. 
SCENE II. 
Enter Puck behind. 
Pu ex What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwaggering R 
here, | 
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So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 
' What, a play tow'rd? I'll be an auditor; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. 

Qu 1N. Speak, Pyramu s, Thiſby, ſtand forth. 

PyxR. Thifby, the flower of odious favours ſweet. 

Qv1N. Odours, odours. 

Py x. Odours, ſavours ſweet. 

So doth thy breath, my deareſt Thiſby, dear; 

But hark, a voice! ſtay thou but here a whit; 

And, by and by, I will to thee appear. [Exit Pyramus. 

Puck. A ſtranger Pyramus than e'er plaid here! [ Aſide. 

Tarts. Muſt I ſpeak now? 

Quix. Ay, marry, muſt you: for you muſt underſtand, 
he goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is to come 
again, 

THr1s. Moft radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of hue, 

Of eolour like the red roſe on triumphant brier, 

Moſt briſkly Juvenile, and eke moſt lovely Jezy, 

As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire, 

Ill meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. | | 
Quin, Ninus' tomb, man; why you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet: that you anſwer to Pyramus; you ſpeak all your 
part at once, cues and all, Pyramus, enter; your cue is 

paſt; it is, never tire.“ | 


Re-enter Bottom, with an aſs-head, 
Tuis. O, 


never tire. 
PVR. If I were fair, Thiſby, I were only thine. 
Quin. O monſtrous! O ſtrange ! we are haunted; pray, 
maſters; fly, maſters; help! [The clowns exeunt. 
Puck, I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
| I 2 
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Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through 
bryer; N 
Sometimes a horſe I'll be, ſometime a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometimes a fire, 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [Exit, 
Bor. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them 
to make me afeard 
Enter Snout, 
Sor. O Bottom, thou art chang'd; what do I ſee on 
thee ? 8 | | 
Bor. What do you ſee? you ſee an aſs-head of your own, 
do you ? 8 
| Enter Quince. 
Qu ix. Bleſs thee, Bottom, bleſs thee ; thou art tranſlated, 
Bor. I ſee their knavery, this is to make an aſs of me, 
to fright me if they can; but I will not ſtir from this place, 
do what they can; I will walk up and dowa here, and I will 
ſing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. { Sings, 
The ouſel cock ſo black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throſtle with his note fo true, 
The wren with little quill. 
Qurrx. What angel wakes me from my flow'ry bed? 
| | [Waking, 
Bor. The finch, the ſparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-ſong cuckow giay, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer nay. 
For, indeed, who would ſet his wit to fo fooliſh a bird? 
who would give 2 bird the lye, tho' he cry Cuckow never 
16? 
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 Queev. I pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again; 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhapes 
And thy fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move me, 

On the firſt view to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 

BoT. Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little reaſon 
for that: and yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon and love keep 
little company together now-a-days. The more the pity, 
that ome honeſt neighbours will not make them friends. 
Nay, I can gleek upon occaſion. 
| Queen. Thou art as wiſe, as thou art beautiful. 

Bor. Not ſo neither: but if I had wit enough to get out 
of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own turn. 

Queen. Out of this wood do not defire to go, 

Thou ſhalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
Iam a ſpirit of no common rate; 

The ſummer {till doth tend upon my ſtate, 

And I do love thee: therefore, go with me, 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 

And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And ſing while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep : 
And I will purge thy mortal groſſneſs fo, 

That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. 

Peaſebloſſom! Cobweb! Moth! and Muſtardſeed! 


SCENE III. 


Enter four fairies, 


1 Faris, Ready. 
2 FAIR. And l. 
3 FAIR. And l. 
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3 FAIR. And I: where ſhall we go? 
QvzeN, Be kind and courteous to this gentleman , 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries, 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen-thighs, 


And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 


To have my love to bed, and to ariſe : 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To tan the moon- beams from his ſle eping eyes; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſies. 

i FAIR. Hail, mortal, hal] ! 

2 Fair, Hail !— 

3 FAIR. Hail !— 

Bor. I cry your worfhip's mercy heartily ; I defeech your 
worſhip's name. 

Cop. Cobweb. | 

Bor. I ſhall deſire of you more acquaintance, good maſter 
Cobweb; if I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold with yo. 
Your name, honeſt gentleman, 

PeasE. Peaſebloom. 

Bor. I pray you, commend me to Mrs. Squaſh your mo- 
ther, and to maſter Peaſcod your father. Good maſter 
Peaſebloſſom, I ſhall deſire of you more acquaintance too. 
Your name, I beſeech you, Sir. 

Mus. Muſtardſeed. 

Bor. Good maſter Muſtardſeed, I know your natience 


well: that ſame cowardly giant-like ox-beef hath devoured 


many a. gentleman of your houſe. I promiſe you, your 
kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I defire more 
of your acquaintance, good maſter Muſtardſeed. 


RT 
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QUEEN. Come, wait upon him, lead him to my bower. 
The moon, methinks, looks with a watry eye; 

And when ſhe weeps, weep ev'ry little flower, 
Tie up my love's tongue, bring him ſilently. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter king of fairies, 


Os. I wonder, if Titania be awak'd: 
Than what it was that next came 1n her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt doat on in extremity. 


Eater Puck. 


Here comes my meſſenger ! how now mad ſprite, 
What night- rule now about this haunted grove ? 
” Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love. 
Near to her cloſe and conſecrated bower, 
While ſhe was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 
er A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
1 That work for bread upon Athenian ſtalls, 
Were met together to rehearſe a play, 
Intended for great Theſeus' nuptial day. 


* The ſhallow'ſt thick- Kin of that barren ſort, 
er Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport | 
0, Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake; 


When I did him at this advantage take, 
An aſs's nowl 1 fixed on his head; 


ce Anon his Thiſby muſt be anſwered, 

ed And forth my minnock comes: when they him ſpy, 
ur As wild geeſe, that the creeping fowler eye, 

re Or ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort, 
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Riſing and cawing at the gun's report, 
Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the ſky; 
So at his ſight, away his fellows fly 
And, at our ſtamp, here o'er and o'er one falls; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. | 
Their ſenſe thus weak, loft with their fears thus ſtrong, 
Made ſenſcleſs things begin to do them wrong, 
For brizrs and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some, ſiceves; ſome, hats; from yielders all things catch. 
I led thera on in this diftracted fear, 
And left ſweet Pyramus tranſlated there: 
When in that moment (ſo it came to pals) 
Titania wak'd, and ſtraitway lov'd an aſs. 

OB. This falls out better than I could deviſe. 
But haſt thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love: juice, as I did bid thee do? | 

Puck. I took him ſezping ; that is finiſh'd too; 

And the Athenian woman by his ſide, 
That when he wakes, of force ſhe muſt be ey d. 
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Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 


. . - 4% 


OB. Stand cloſe, this is the fame Athenian. 
Puck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Du. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo ? 

Lay breath 'o bitter on your bitter foe. : 
Hem, Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee Woiſe; 

For thou, I fear, haſt giv'n me cauſe to curſe: 

If thou haſt ſlain Lyſander in his ſleep, 

Being o'er ſhoes in blood, plunge in the deep, A 
And kill me too, | 
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The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 
As he to me. Would he have ſtol'n away 
From ſleeping Hermia ? I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 
Her brother's noon-tide with th' Antipodes. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him; 
So ſhould a murderer look, fo dread, fo grim. 
Dem. So ſhould the murder'd look; and fo ſhould I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty : 
Yet you the murderer look as bright, and clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimm'ring ſphere. 
Her. What's this to my Lyſander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 
Deu. I'd rather give his carcaſs to my hounds. 
Hen. Out, dog; out, cur ! thou driv'ſt me paſt the boundy 
Of maiden's patience, Haſt thou ſlain him then? 
Henceforth be never aumber'd among men. 
O] once tell true and even for my ſake, 
Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake 
And haſt thou kill'd him fleeping ? O brave touch! 
Could not a worm, an adder do fo much? 
An adder did it, for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung 
Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood: 
| am not guilty of Lyſander's blood, 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Hes. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dem. And if I could, what ſhould I get therefore ? 
HER. A privilege never to ſee me more; 
And from thy hated preſence part I ſo: 
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See me no more, whether he's dead or no. [Exit, 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein, 


Here, therefore, for a while I will remain: 


So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow, 
For debt, that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe; 
Which now in ſome flight meaſure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. [Lies down. 
Os. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love- juice on ſome true love's ſight: 
Of thy miſpriſton muſt perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Po ck. Then fate o'er-rules, that, one man holding troth, 
A millionfail, confounding oath on oath. 
Os. About the wood go [wifter than the wind, 
And Helena, of Athens, fee, thou find. 
All fancy-ſick ſhe is, and pale of cheer: _ 
With ſighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear; 
By ſome illuſion, ſee, thou bring her here; 
T'l] charm his eyes, againf ſhe Goth appear. 
Puck. I go, Igo; luck, howlT go; 5 
Swiiter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [Exit. 
OB. Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink 1n apple of his eye! 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let her ſhine as gloriouſſy 
As the Venus of the ſky. 
When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by, 


Beg of her for remedy. 
Enter Puck. 


Prex. Captain of our pr fairy-band, 
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Helena is here at hand, 
And the youth, miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee. 


Shall we their fond pageant fee ? 


Lord, what fools theſe mortals be! 
Os. Stand afide : the noite they make, 
Wilt cauſe Demetrius 'to awake. | 
Pucx. Then will two at once woo one; 


That muſt needs be fport alone, 


And thoſe things do beft pleaſe me, 
That befal prepoſt'rouſly. 


SCENE VI. 


Enter Lyſander and Helena. | 
Lys. Why ſhould you think, that Tſhould woo in ſcorn? 
Scorn and derifion never come in tears. 
Look, when I vow I weep; and vows ſo born, 
In their nativity all truth appears: 
How can things in me ſeem ſcorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 
HEIL. You do advance your cunniag more and more; 
When truth kills truth, O deviliſh, holy fray ! 
Theſe vows are Hermia's, will you give her o'er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 
Your vows'to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Lys. I had no judgment when to her I ſwore 
Her. Nor none in my mind, now you give her o'er. 
Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you, 
DEu. [awaking.] O Helen, . nymph, perfect, 
divine, 
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To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 
Cryſtal is muddy ; O how ripe in ſhow 
Thy lips, thoſe kiſſing cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus' ſnow, 
Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold'ſt up thy hand. O let me kiſs 
This princeſs of pure white, this ſeal of bliſs. 
Her. O ſpight, O hell! I ſee you all are bent 
To, ſet againſt me, for your merriment; 
If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you muſt join in fouls to mock me too? 
If you are men, as men you are in ſhow, 
You would not uſe a gentle lady ſo: 
To vow and ſwear, and ſuper-praiſe my parts ; 
When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia, 
And now both rivals to mock Helena. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derifion ! none of nobler ſort 
Would fo offend a virgin, and extort 
A poor ſoul's patience, all to make you ſport. 
Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo; 
For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know. 
And here with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up ry part | 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom 1 do love, and will do to my death. 
Hz L. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 
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Dru. Lyſander, keep thy Hermia, I will none; 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, ſojourn'd ; 
And now to Helen it is home return'd, 
There ever to remain. | 

Lys. It is not fo. 

Du. Diſparage not the faith, thou doſt not know, 
Leſt to thy peril thou abide it dear. 
Look, where thy love comes, yonder is thy dear. 


SCENE VII. 


Enter Hermia. 


Hex. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes: 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing double recompence. 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound, 
But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave o ? 
Lys. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to go ? 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my fide ? 
Lys. Lyſander's love, that would not let him 'bide, 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night, 
Than all yon fiery Orbs and eyes of light. 
Why ſeek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 


The hate, I bear hee, made me leave thee fo ? 


Her, You ſpeak not, as you think: it cannot be. 
HEL. Lo, ſhe is one of this confe racy; 

Now, I perceive, they have conjoin'd all three,) 

To faſhion this ſalſe ſport in ſpight to me. 
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Injurious Hermia, moſt ungrateful maid, 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul deriſion? 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar d, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty- footed time 
For parting us; O! and is all forgot? 
All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As it our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition : 
Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 
HER. I am amazed at your paſſionate words: 
I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
HL. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 
To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now, did ſpurn me with his foot) 
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To call me goddeſs, nymph divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial ? wherefore ſpeaks he this 

To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 

And tender me, forſooth, affection; 

But by your ſetting on, by your conſent ? 

What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate 

But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd? 

This you ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe, 

Hex. I underſtand not what you mean by this, 

HEI. Ay, do, perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 
Make mouths upon me, when I turn my back ; 
Wink at each other, hold the ſweet jeſt up: 
This ſport, well carried, ſhall be chronicled, 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuch an argument: 
But fare ye well, tis partly mine own fault, 
Which death or abſence ſoon ſhall remedy. 

Lys, Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuſe; 
My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena ! 

Hsr, O excellent! 

Her, Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 

Dem, If the cannot intreat, I can compel, 

Lys. Thou canſt compel no more than the entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak prayers. 
Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do; 

I ſwear, by that which I will loſe for thee, 

| To prove him falſe, that fays, I love thee not, 
Dem, I ſay, I love thee more than he can do, 
Lys, If thou ſay ſo, withdraw and prove it too. 
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Dem. Quick, com 
Hex. Lyſander, whereto tends all this ? 
Lys. Away, you Ethiope ! 
Dem. No, no, he'll ſeem 
To break away : take on as he would follow, 
But yet come not :—you are a tame man, go. 
Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr; vile thing, let 
looſe ; or I will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. 
HER. Why are you grown ſo rude? What change is this? 
Sweet love 
Lys. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out; 
Out, loathed medicine: hated poiſon, hence, 

HER. Do you not jeſt ? 

HEer.. Yes, ſooth, and ſo do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee, 

DEM. I would, I had your bond; for, I perceive, 

A weak bond holds you; I'll not truſt your word, 

Lys. What, ſhould J hurt her, ftrike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo, 

HER. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate? 
Hate me ! wherefore? O me ! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Hermia ? are not you Lyſander ? 

I am as fair now, as I was ere-while. | 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, fince night, you left me; 
Why then you left me (O the gods forbid it!) 
In earneſt, ſhall I ſay? 
| Lys. Ay, by my life; 
And never did defire to ſee thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt; : 
Be certain, nothing truer; tis no jeſt; 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena, 
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Her. O me, you juggler; oh, you canker-bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 
And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? 

Her. Fine, i'faith! | 
Have you no modeſty, ne maiden ſhame, 

No touch of baſhfulneſs ? what, will you tear 
Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie, you counterfeit; you puppet, you. 

HER. Puppet? why, ſo: ay, that way goes the game. 

Now, I perceive, that ſhe hath made compare | 
| Between our ſtatures; ſhe hath urg'd her height; 

And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, 

Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 

And are you grown fo high in his eſteem, 

Becaute I am fo dwarfiſh and ſo low? 

How low am l, thou painted maypole ? ſpeak, 

How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

HEL. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt; 

I have no gift at all in ſnrewiſhneſs; 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice : 

Let her not ſtrike me. You, perhaps, may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than my ſelf, 

That I can match her. 

Her. Lower! hark, again. 

Her. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me; 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, | I 
Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 1 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, | i| 
told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: | 
He toilow'd you, for love I follow'd him, | | '| 

Vol. I, | K 'Þ| 
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But he hath chid me hence, and threaten'd me 
To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kil} me too; 
And now, fo you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further. Let me go. 
You fee, how ſimple and how fond I am. 
Her. Why, get you gone: who is't that hinders you ? 
HEL. A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lyſfander ? | 
HeL. With Demetrius. 
Lys. Be not afraid, ſhe ſhall not harm thee, Helena, 
Dem. No, Sir, ſhe ſhall not, though you take her part 
HEL. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd; 
She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool ; 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. 
Hes. Little, again? nothing but low, and hetle ? 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 
Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You Minimus, of TAY knot-grafs-made 
You bead, you acorn. | | 
Dem. Your are too officious, 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone, ſpeak not of Helena, 
Take not her part: for if thou doſt intend, | | 
Never ſo little ſhew of love to her, =” 
Thou ſhalt aby it. | 
Lys. Now ſhe holds me not; | 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt! to try whoſe right, 
Or thine, or mine, is moſt in Helena. a 
Du. Follow? nay, I'll go with thee cheek by Jowl. 
[Exeunt Lyſander and Demetriv«, 
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HR. You, miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you: 
Nay, go not back. | | 
Her. I will not truſt you, I; 
Nor longer tay in your curſt company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray 
My legs are longer, though, to run away. 


[Exeunt : Hermia purſuing Helena, 


SCENE VIII. 
Enter Oberon and Puck. 


Os. This is thy negligence : ſtill thou miſtak'f, 
Or elſe commit'ſt thy knaveries willingly. 
Puck. Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtcok., 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the Athenian garment he had on? 
And fo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That J have *nointed an Athenian's eyes 
And fo far am I glad it did ſo ſort, 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport, 
Os. Thou ſeeft, theſe lovers ſeek a place to fight; ; 
Hie, therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night ; 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron ; 
And lead theſe teſty rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lyſander, ſometime, frame thy tongue, 
* Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong 
And ſometimes rail thou, like Demetrius; 
And from each other, look, thou lead them thus; 
'Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting fleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep 


. y 
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Then cruſh this herb into Lyſander's eye, 

Whoſe liquor hath this virtuoos property, 

To take from thence all error with its might, 

And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight. 

When they next wake, all this derifion 

Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion ; 

And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend 

With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 

Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 

I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; 

And then I will her charmed eye releaſe 

From monſters view, and all things ſhall be peace. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with haſte, 

For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 

And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger 

At whoſe approach, ghoſts wand'ring here and there, 

Troop home to church- yard; damned ſpirits all, 

That in croſs-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone; 

For fear left day ſhould look their ſhame upon, 

They wilfully exile themſelves from light ; 

And muſt for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 

On. But we are ſpirits of another ſort ; 

F with the morning light have oft made ſport 

And, like a forefter, the groves may tread, 

Ev'n till the eaſtern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his ſalt green ſtreams, 

But, notwithſtanding, haſte; make no delay; 

We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. LEX. Ob. [ 
Pucx. Up and down, up and down, | 

I will lead them up and down, 

I am fear'd in field and town, 


„ 
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Goblin, lead them up and down. | 


Here comes one. 


Enter Lyſander. 
Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? ſpeak thou now. 
Puck. Here, villain, drawn and ready. Where art thou ? 
Lys. I will be with thee ſtraight 


Puck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground, [ Ly. goes out, as following Dem. 


Enter Demetrius. 


Dem. Lyſander, ſpeak again; 

Thou run-away, thou coward, art thou fled? 

Speak in ſome buſh : where doſt thou hide thy head ? 
Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 


Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, 


And wilt not come ? come, recreant ; come, thou child, 
I'll whip thee with a rod; he is defil'd, 
That draws a ſword on thee. 

Dem. Yea, art thou there? 


Puck. FRO my voice, we'll uy no manhood have, 
[Exeunt. 


Lyſander comes back. 


Lrs. He goes before me, and (till dares me on; 
When I come where he calls me, then he's gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd, than I: 

! follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly; 


That fall'n am I in dark uneven way, 


And here will reſt me. Come, thou, gentle day: [Lyes down. 
For if but once thou ſhew me thy gray light, 
Ui] find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpight. 


Enter Puck and Demetrius. 2 | 
Puck. Ho, ho, ho, coward, why comꝰſt thou not ? 
K 3 
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Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt : for well I wot, 
Thou rynn'ſt before me, ſhifting every place; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 


Puck. Come thou hither, I am here. 
Dem. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me; thou ſhalt buy this 
dear, 
If ever I thy face by day light ſee. 
Now, go thy way; faintneſs conſtraineth me 
To meaſure out my length on this cold bed, 
By day's approach look to be viſited. (Lyes down, 


SCENE IX. 
Enter Helena. 


HSL. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours: ſhine, cemforts, from the Eaſt: 
That I may back to Athens by day-light, 
From theſe, that my poor company deteſt ; 
And ſleep, that ſometimes ſhuts up ſorrow's eye, | 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [Sleeps, 
Puck. Vet but three? come one more, 
Two of both kinds make up four. 
Here ſhe comes, curſt and fad : 
Cupid is a knaviſn lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
Enter Hermia. 
Hz R. Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers, 


can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires : 


8 


oy 


The man ſhall have his mare again, and all be well. 


Enter queen of the Fairies, Bottom, Fairies attending, and 
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Here will I reſt me, *till the break of day. 
Heav'ns ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray! [Lyes down. 
Puck. On the ground | 8 
| Sleep ſound, 
Ill apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[Squeezing the juice on Lyſander's eye. 
When thou wak'ſt, | 
Thou tak'ſt 
True delight 
1a the fight 
Of thy former lady's eye; 
And the country proverb known, 
That every mah ſhould take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown. 
Jack ſhall have Jill, 
Naught ſhall go ill, 


Exit. Puck. [They neep. 
Ar W. 1011 


Continued, The Wood. 


the king behind them. 


QUuEEn. 
C OME, fit thee down upon this flow'ry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And ſtick muſk roſes in thy ſleek, ſmooth'd "Ig 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
K 4 a 
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Bor. Where's Peaſebloſſom ? 

Peat. Ready. | | 

Bor. Scratch my head, Peaſebloſſom. Where's mon- 
ſieur Cobweb ? 

_ Cos. Ready. 

BoT. Monſieur Cobweb, good monſieur, get your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipt humble-bee on 
the top of a thiſtle; and, good monſieur, bring the honey- 
bag. Do not fret yourſelf too much in the action, mon- 
ſieur; and, good monſieur, have a care, the honey-bag 
break not; I ſhould be loth to have you over-flown with a 
honey-bag, ſignior. Where's monſieur Muſtardſeed? 

Mus r. Ready. . 

Bor. Give me thy neiſe, monſieur Muſtardleed ; pray 
you leave your curteſy, good monſteur. | 

MousT. What's your will? 

Bor. Nothing, good monſie ur, but to help Cavalero Cob- 
web to ſcratch. I mult to the barber's, monſieur; for, me- 
thinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face. And I am 
ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair doth but tickle me, I muſt 
ſcratch. f 

Quzzex. What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet | 

love ? | 

Bor. I have a reaſonable good ear in muſick; let us 
Have the tongs and the bones. 


Rural muſick, Tongs, &c. 


Quezx. Or ſay, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 

Bor. Truly, a peck of provender : I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great deſire to a bottle 
ot 55 good hay, ſweet hay hath no fellow. 
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Queen. I have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek | 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. 

BoT. I had rather have a handful or two of dried peaſe. 
But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me; I have 
an expoſition of ſleep come upon me. 

Qzen. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms 5 
Fairies, be gone, and be always away : 

So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 
Gently entwiſt ; the female ivy fo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how I love thee ! how I doat on thee ! 


Enter Puck. 


OB. Welcome, good Robin; ſeeſt thou this ſweet _ ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; 

For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet ſavours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and (all out with her: 

For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of freth and fragrant. flowers 

And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes, 

Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 

And ſhe in mild terms begg'd my patience, 
then did aſk of her her changeling child, 
Which ſtrait ſhe gave me, and her tairy ſent, 
To bear him to my bower in fairy-land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eye: 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
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From off the head of the Athenian ſwain; 
That he, awaking, when the ethers do, 
May all to Athens back again repair; 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But firſt, I will releaſe the fairy queen. 
Be, as thou waſt wont to be; 
See, as thou waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flow'r 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed pow'r. 
Now, my Titania, wake you, my ſweet queen. 
Quezn. My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an aſs. 
Os. There lies your love. 
Queen. How came theſe things to paſs? 


. Oh, how mine eyes do loath this viſage now! 


Os. Silence, a while—Robin, take off his head ; 


Titania, muſick call; and ſtrike more dead 


Than common fleep of all theſe five the ſenſe. 
Queex. Muſick, ho! muſick: ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 
[Still muſick. 
Ms; When thou awak'ſt, with thy own fool's eyes 
PEEP. 
Os. Sound, maſick. come, my queen, take hand with 


me, 


And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 


Now thou and I are new in amity; 
And will to-morrow midnight ſolemnly 


Dance in duke Theſeus' houſe triumphantly, 


And bleſs it to all fair poſterity; 
There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful lovers be 


Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. 
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Po ck. "I king, attend and mark; 

do hear the morning lark. 
OB. Then, my queen, in ſilence ſad, 

Trip we aſter the night's ſhade, 

We the globe can compaſs ſoon, 

Swifter than the wand' ring moon. | 
Queen. Come, my lord, and in our flight 

Tell me how it came this night, 


That I ſleeping here was found, [Sleepers lie ſtil]. 
With theſe mortals on the ground, [Exeunt. 
[Wind horns within. 


Enter Theſeus, Egeus, Hippalita, and all his train, 


Tux. Go one of you, find out the fareſter, _ 
For now our obſervation is perform'd, 
And ſince we have the vaward of the day, 

My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds. - 
Uncouple in the weitern valley, go 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter. 

We will, fair queen, upto the mountain's top, 

And mark the muſical confuſion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hir. 1 was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For, beſides the groves, 

The ſkies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I neyer heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

Tur. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, fo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; 
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Crook-knee'd, and dew-lapp'd, like Theſſalian bulls; 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: 
Judge when you hear. But foit, what nymphs are theſe? , 
ECE. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep, 
And this Lyſander, this Demetrius is, 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena; 
I wonder at their being here together. 
TRE. No doubt they roſe up early to obſerve 
The rite of May; and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our ſolemnity. 
But ſpeak, Egeus, is not this the day, 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice? 
EG E. It is, my lord. 
Tns. Go bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns, 


Horns, and ſhout within: Demetrius, Lyſander, Hermia, 
and Helena, wake and ſtart up. 


Tnx. Good morrow, friends; faint Valentine is paſt ; 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now? 
Lys. Pardon, my lord. 
THe. I pray you all, ſtand up: 
I know, you two are rival enemies. 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 
To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
Lys. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half ſleep, half waking. But as yet, I ſwear, 
I cannot truly aj how I came here: 


But ae I think, for truly would I ſpeak, 
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And now I do bethink me, ſo it is; | 

came with Hermia hither, Our intent | 

Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be [| 

Without the peril of th' Athenian law, it 
| 
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ECE. Enough, enough; my lord, you have enough; 

I beg the law, the law upon his head: 
They would have ſton away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have deteated you and me ; TY 
You, of your wife; and me, of my conſent; | 3 $1 
Of my conſent, that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 8 

Dru. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, | 
Of this their purpoſe hither to this wood; ; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them ; 

Fair Helena in fancy following me, 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
But by ſome power it 1s, my love to Hermia 
Is melted as the ſnow ; ſeems to me, now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in my childbed I did doat upon, 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleaſure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed ere I Hermia ſaw ; 

But like a ſickneſs did I toath this food; 
But as in health, come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it; 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

Txt, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met; 
Of this diſcourſe we ſhall hear more anon. 
Egeus, I will over-bear your will ; ; 

For in the temple, by and by with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall etternally be knit ; 
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And, for the morning now is ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet aſide. 
Away, with us to Athens; three and three, 
We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity. 
Come, Hippolita. [Exe. Duke, Hippol. and train. 
DE. Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds, 
Her. Methinks I ſee theſe things with _ eye; 
When every thing ſeems double. 
HEIL. So, methinks; 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 
DEM. But are you ſure, 
That we are well awake? It ſeems to me, 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 
Her. Yea, and my father, 
HEL. And Hippolita. 
Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dru. Why then, we are awake; let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dream, [Exeunt, 


SCENTS ML 
As they go out, Bottom wakes. 


Bor. When my cue comes, call me, and I will anſwer, 


My next is, moſt fair Pyramus—hey ho,—Peter Quince, 
Flute the bellows-mender | Snout the tinker ! Starveling ! 
god's my life! ſtolen hence, and left me aſleep ? I have had 
a moſt rare vifion, I had a dream, paſt the wit of man to 
ſay what dream it was; man is but an aſs, if he go about to 
expound this dream, Methought I was—there 1s no man 
can tell what. Methought I was, and methought I had 
But man is but a patch'd fool, if he will offer to ſay 
what methought I had. The eye of man hath not keard, 
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the ear of man hath not ſeen; man's hand is not able to taſte, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report what my 
dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of 
this dream; it ſhall be call'd Bottom's Dream, becauſe it 
has no bottom; and I will ſing it in the latter-end of a play 
befpre the duke; peradventure, to make it the more graci- 
ous, I ſhall ſing it after death. [Exit. 


SCENE Iv. 
Changes to the town. 


Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 


Quin. Have you ſent to Bottom's houſe? is he come 
home yet ? 

STar. He cannot be 
ſported. | 
Flv. If he come not, then the play is marr'd. It goes 
not forward, doth it ? =} | 

Quin. It is not poſſible; you have not a man in all A- 
thens, able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 7 

Fro. No, he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any watch 
man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the beſt perſon too; and he 1s a very 
paramour for a ſweet voice. 

Flu. You muſt ſay, paragon; a hw is — bleſs 
us!) a thing of nought, 


rd of. 


Out of doubt, he is tran- 


Enter Snug. 


SNUG, Maſters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more martied; if 
our ſport had gone forward, we had all been made men. 

FLU, O ſweet bully Bottom! thus hath he loft fx Pence 
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a-day during his life; he could not have ſcapꝰd ſix- pence a. 
day; an' the duke had not given him ſix-pence a-day for 
play ing Pyramus, I'll be hang'd: He would have deſervd 
it. Six-pence a-day, in Pyramus, or nothing. 
Enter Bottom. 
BoT. Where are theſe lads? where are theſe hearts? 
Quix. Bottom! O moſt courageous day]! O moſt happy 


hour! 
Bor. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders, but aſk me ng 


what; for, if I tell you I am no true Athenian — I will 
tell you every thing as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

BoT. Not a word of me; all I will tell you is, that the 
duke hath dined. Get your apparel together, good ſtrings 
to your beards, new ribbons to your pumps; meet prelent!y 
at the palace, every man look o'er his part; for the thor 
and the long is, our play is preferr'd. In any caſe, le 
Thiſby have clean linen; and let not him that plays the 
lion, pair his nails, for they ſhalt hang out for the lion“ 
claws; and, moſt dear actors! eat no onions, nor garlick, 
for we are to utter ſweet breath; and I do not doubt to hear 
them ſay, it is a moſt ſweet comedy. No more words, 2. 
way; go away. | [Exennt. 


ACTV. SCEME.L 


The PALACE: 
Enter Theſeus, Hippolita, Egeus, and his lords. 
Hir r 
T I'S ſtrange, my Theſcus, what theſe lovers ſpeak of. 
Tas. More ſtrange than true» I never may belicy: 
Theſe antick tables, nor theſe (airy toys; 
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Lovers and madmen have ſuch ſeething brains, 

Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 

More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 

The madman. While the lover, all as frantick, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowling, | 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heav'n; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to aiery nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination, 

That if he would but apprehend ſome joy, 

He comprehends ſome bringer of that joy 

Or in the night imagining ſome fear, 

How eaſy is a buſh fuppos'd a bear? PE. 
Hrr. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 

And all their minds transfigur'd fo together, 

More witneſſeth than fancy's images, | 

And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy, 

But, howſoever, ſtrange and admirable. 


Enter Lyſander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 


TRE. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 
Joy, gentle friends; joy and freſh days of love | 
Accompany your hearts. 
Lys. More than to us, 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed. 
Tux. Come now, what maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
Vor. I. * 
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To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bed-time ? 
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What maſk ? what muſick ? how ſhall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight ! 
Pn1LosT. There is a brief, how many ſports are ripe: 1 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
[Giving a paper. 
Tas. [reads. ] « The battle with the Centaurs, to be 
ſung by an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 
We'll none of that. That I have told my love, 
In glory of my kin{man Hercules. 
© The riot of the tipſy Bacchanals, 
© Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage.” 
That is an old device; and it was play'd, 
Z When l from Thebes came laſt a conqueror. 
= = <« The thrice. three muſes mourning for the death 
c Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary. 
3 That is ſome ſatire, keen and critical; 
3 Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
1 A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 
= And his love Thiſby; very tragical mirth.“ 
YT Merry and tragical? tedious and brief? 
That is hot ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow. 
How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ?_ 


I Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? - | 

N What revels are in hand? is there no play, | 

| To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour? | 2 

Call Philoſtrate. 4 

| Enter Philoſtrate. 

| # Pr1Losr, Here, mighty Theſeus. ) 

| „ TRE. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening? a 
0 
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Pn1LosT. A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words long, 
Which is as brief, as I have known a play, | 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 

Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted, 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is: 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when I ſaw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed. 
TRE. What are they, that do play it? 
PH1LosT. Hard-handed men, chat work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
Wich this ſame play, againſt your nuptials. 
Tae. And we will hear it. | 
Pr1LosT. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents, 
Extremely ſtretch'd and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 
TRE. I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 


Co, bring them in, and take your places, ladies. [Exit Phil. 


Hie. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 
TER. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing. 
Hie, He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
Taz. The kinder we to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake 
" a & 
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And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To meet me with premeditated welcomes: 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midft of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Truft me, ſweer, 
Out of this ſilence yet I pick'd a welcome: 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 


L read as much, ay from the rattling tongue 


Of ſawcy and audacious eloquence. 


Love therefore, and tongue-ty'd fimplicity, 


In leaſt ſpeak moſt to my capacity. 


Enter Philoſtrate. 
Pa1LosT. So pleaſe your grace, the prologue is addreſt. 
TRE. Let him approach. _ FFlour, Trum 


SCENE N. 


\ Enter Quince, for the Prologue, 


ProL. If we offend, it is with our good will.— 
That you ſhould think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To ſhew our ſimple ſkill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Conſider then—we come but in deſpite— 
We do not come, as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is,—all for your delight, 
We are not here,—that you ſhould here repent you 
The actors are at hand; —and by their ſhow, 
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| You ſhall know all, that you are like to know. 
Tae. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 
Lys. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; 
He knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my lord. It 
[s not enough to ſpeak, but to ſpeak true. | 
Hir. Indeed he hath play'd on his prologue, like a child 
on the recorder; a ſound, but not in government. 
Tas. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing im- 
pair'd, but all diſorder'd. Who is the next? 


Enter Pyramus and Thiſbe, Wall, Moonſhine and Lion, as 
| in dumb ſhew. | 


ProL. Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this ſhow, 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
This beauteous lady Thiſby is, certain. 
This man, with lime and rough-catt, doth preſent 
Wall, the vile wall, which did theſe lovers ſunder : 
And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 
To whitper, at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and buſh of thorn, 
Preſenteth Moon-ſhine : for, if you will Enow, 
By moon-ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn 
To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 
This griſly beaſt which by name Lyon hight, 
The truſty Thiſby, coming firſt by night, 
Did ſcare away, or rather did affright : 
And as ſhe fled, her mantle the let fall; 
Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth and tall, 
And finds his truſty Thiſby's mantle ſlain 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade 
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He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt. 
And Thiſby tarrying in the mulberry ſhade, 
His dagger drew, and died. Por all the reſt, 
Let Lion, Moon-ſhine, Wall, and lovers twain, 
At large AD, while here they do remain. 
[Exeunt all but Wall. 
Tux. I adder, if the Lion be to ſpeak. 


Dru. No wonder, my lord; one Lion may, when many 
aſſes do. 


WALL. In this ſame interlude, it doth befall, 
That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 
And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink; 
Through which the lovers, Pyr'mus and Thiſby, 
Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 
This loam, this rough-caſt, and this ſtone: doth ſhew, 
That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo. 
And this the cranny is, right and ſiniſter, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper. 
Tae. Would you defire lime and hair to ipeak better? 


DEX. It is the wittieſt partition, that ever I heard diſ- 
courſe, my lord. 


* HE, Pyramus draws near the wall : ſilence! 


Enter Pyramus. 


Pys. O grim-look'd night! O night with hue fo black 
O night which ever art, when day is not! 
O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 
I fear, my Thiſby's promiſe is forgot. 
And thou, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 
Thanks, courteous wall; Jove ſhield thee well for this! 


ill. 


ny 
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But what ſee I ? no Thiſby do I ſee, 
O wicked wall, through whom I ſee no blils ; 

Curſt be thy ſtones for thus deceiving me ! 

TRE. The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould 5 
again. 

Py R. No, in truth, Sir, he ſhould not. © Deceiving me,” 
is Thiſby's cue; ſhe is to enter, and I am to ſpy her through 


the wall. You ſhall ſee, it will fall pat as I told you: Yon- 


der ſhe comes. 
Enter Thiſpy. 8 
Tris, O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me. 
My cherry lips have often kiſs'd thy ſtones ; 
Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 
PyR. I fee a voice; now will I to the chink 
To ſpy, an' I can hear my Thiſby's face. 
Thiſby ! 
Tunis. My leve ! thou art, my les f think. 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace, 

And like Limander am I truſty ſtill. 

Tu is. And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 

PyRr, Not Shafalus to Procrus was fo true. 

Tris. As Shatalus to Procrus, I to you. 

PyR. O kiſs me through the hole of this vile wall. 
Tars. I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 

PyR. Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me ſtraightway ? 
Tas. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay. 
WALL. Thus have I Wall my part diſcharged ſo: 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. (Exit. 
Tae. Now is the mural down between the two neighbours. 
Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo wilful, to 

Hear without warning. 
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Hr. This is is the fillieſt ſtuff that eber I heard. 

Tre. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows; and the 
worſt are no worle, if imagination amend them. | 

H1y. It muſt be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

TRR. If we imagine no worſe of them, than they of them- | 
ſelves, they may paſs for excellent men. Here come two | 
noble beaſts in, a moon and a lion. | 


Enter Lion and Moonſhine. 
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L1ow. You, ladies, you whoſe gentle hearts do fear, 

The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar. 

Then know. that I, one Snug the Joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor elſe no lion's dam: 

For if I ſhould as lion come in ſtrife 

Into this place, twere pity of my life. 

TRE. A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience. 

Dzm. The very. beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that eber I law. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox tor his valour. 

THe. True; and a goole for his diſcretion. 

Dem. Not fo, my lord; for his valour cannot carry his 

diſcretion, and the fox carries the gooſe. 

TRE. His diſcretion, I am fure, cannot carry his valour, 
for the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well: leave it to his 
diſcretion, and let us hearken to the moon. 

Moox. This lanthorn doth the horned, moon preſent. 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 

TRE. He is no creſcent, ang his horns are mvilible with- 
in the circumference. 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon preſent: 
Myſelf the man i'th' moon doth {era to de, 
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Tre. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt; the man 
ſhould be put into the lanthorn : how is it elle the man i th 


e 
moon ? 7 
Dem. He dares not come there "® the candle ; for you | 
- ſee, it is already in ſauff. | 
) Hie. I am weary of this moon; 'would, he would change ! 


Tas. It appears by his {mall light of diſeretion, that he 
is in the wane ; but yet in courteſy, in all reaſon, we muſt 


ſtay the time. 


Lys. Proceed, Moon. Y. 
Moovw, All that [ have to fay, is to tell you that the lan- 


thorn is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this thorn- 
buſh, my thorn-buſh, and this dog, my dog. 
Dru. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lanthorn; for 
they are in the moon. But ſilence; here comes Thiſby. 


Enter Thiſby. 
Tuts. This is old Nigny's tomb; where is my love? 
Lion. Oh 
Dem. Well roar'd, Lion. 
Tre. Well run, Thiſby. 
Hie. Well (hone, Moon. 
Truly, the Moon ſhines, with a good grace. 
THe. Well mouz'd, Lion. 
Dem. And then came Pyramus. 
Lys. And fo the lion vaniſh'd. 
; Enter Pyramus. | 
Pyn. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy funny beams 3 
| thank thee, Moon, for ſhining now ſo bright; 
For by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams, 
I truſt to taſte of trueſt Thiſby's fight, 


{The Lion roars, Thiſby runs off. 
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But ſtay : O ſpight ! 


But mark, poor knight, 


What dreadful dole is here? 
Eyes, do you ſee 


How can it be 


O dainty duck! O dear? 
Thy mantle good, 
What, ſtain'd with blood ! 
Approach, you furies fell : 
O fates! come, come : 
Cut thread and thrum; 
Quail, cruſh, conclude and quell. 
Tx. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend would 


go near to make a man look fad. 


Hir. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyx. O wherefore, nature, didſt thou Lions frame? 
Since Lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear : 
Which is—no, no—which was the faireſt dame, 
That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheer. 
Come tears, confound : 
Out ſword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramue. 


Ay, that left pap, 


Where heart doth hop : 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 


Now am I dead, 


Now am I fled, 
My ſoul is in the ſky ; 


Tongue, looſe thy light, 


Moon take thy flighs, | | 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 
Dem. No die but an ace for him ; for he is but one. 
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Lys. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is nothing. 
TRE. With the help of a ſurgeon he might yet REI, 
and prove an aſs. 
Hie. How chance the Moonſhine is gone, before Thitby 
comes back and finds her lover? | 5 
Enter Thiſby. 
Tur. She will find him by ſtar-light. 
Here ſhe comes; and her paſſion ends the play. 
HIP. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one for ſuch a 
Pyramus : : I hope, ſhe will be brief. | 
Dem. A moth will turn the OY which alen 
which Thiſby is the better. 
LS. She hath ſpied him already with thoſe ſweet eyes. 
Dew. And thus ſhe moans, videlicet —— 
Tus. Aſleep, my love? | 
What dead, my dove ? 
O Pyramus, ariſe : 
Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb ? 
Dead, dead? 4 tomb 
Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes, 
Theſe lilly brows, 
This cherry noſe, 
Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone : 
Lovers, make moan ! 
His eyes were green as leeks. 
O ſiſters three, 
Come, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk; 
Lave them in gore, | 


Since you have ſnore 
With ſhears his thread of filk. 
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Tongue, not a word; 
Come, trufty ſword , + 
Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue : 
And farewell, friends, 
Thus Thiſby ends; | 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 
TRE. Moonſhine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 
Bor. No, I aſſure you, the wall is down that parted 
.their fathers. Will it pleaſe you to fee the epilogue, or to 
hear a bergomaſk dance, between two of our company? 
Tax. No epilogue I pray you, for your play needs no 
excuſe. Never excuſe; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blam'd. . Marry, if he, that writ it, 
had play'd Pyramus, and hung himſelf in Thiſby's garter, 
it would have been a fine tragedy : and ſo it is, truly, and 
very notably diſcharg'd. But come, your bergomaſk; let 
your epilogue alone. [Here a dance of Clowns. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
Lovers to bed; 'tis almoſt Fairy time, 
I fear, we ſhall out- ſleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have over-watch'd. 
This palpable groſs play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait of night Sweet friends to bed, — 
A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 
In nightly revels and new Jollity. _ [Exeunt. 


SCENE HUI. 


Enter Puck. 
Pucx. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon : 
Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fore-done. 
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Now the waſted brands do aw 
Whilſt the ſcreech-owl, ſhrieking toud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhroud, 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide ; 
And we Fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
ö Now are frolick; not a mouſe, 
ö Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe: 
| Jam ſent with broom before, 
3 To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 


Enter king and · queen of Fairies, with their train. 


8. 


Os. Through this houſe give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowſy fire, 
Every elf, and fairy ſpright, 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; | 
And this ditty after me 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 
QuEEN. Furſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 
To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand with fairy grace, 
Will we ting, and bleſs this place. 
OB. Now uatil the break of day, 
Through this houſe each Fairy ſtray. 
To the beſt bride-bed will wez 
M hich by us ſhall blefſed be; 
And the iſſue, there create, 
Ect hall be fortunate z 
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So ſhall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be: 

And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand ; 
Never mole, hare lip, nor ſc.r, 
Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed 1n nativity, 


Shall upon their children be. 
With this field-dew conſecrate, 


Every Fairy take his gait, 

And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 
Through this palace with ſweet peace. 
Ever ſhall it ſafely reſt, 

And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away, 

Make no ſtay; 

Meet me all by break of * 

Puck. If we ſhadows have offended, 
Think but this, and all is mended ; 
That you have but ſlumber'd ha” 
While theſe viſions did appear, 


And this weak and idle theme 


No more yielding but a dream. 
Gentles, do not reprehend, 

If you pardon, we will mend. 
And as I am honeſt Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long: 


Elſe the Puck a liar call: 22 IV 68 


So, good night unto you all. 
Give me your hands, if we be friends; 
And Robin ſhall reſtore amends, 


{Exeunt omnes. 
NOTES 


HE - T 5 


FVV 


be Reader, to find the Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 


of the Text only, beginning at the Top of the Page, omitting 
all Lines relating to the Entry of Characters, &c. 


The NoTEs not in Dr. JonnsoN's Edition are marked with 
an Afteriſm [] thus. 


HE TrmyzsT has rather more of the novel in it 
than The TAMING OF THE SHREW: but no one 
has yet pretended to have met with ſuch a novel, nor any 
thing elſe, that can be ſuppoſed to have furniſhed Shake- 


ſpeare with materials for writing this play ; the fable of 


which muſt therefore paſs for entirely his own production, 
till the contrary can be made appear by any future diſcovery, 
Dr. Warburton, after obſerving, that the perſons of the 
drama are all Italians, and the unities all regularly obſerved 
in it, (a cuſtom likewiſe of the Italians) concludes his note 
with the mention of two of their plays, —Ir NEGROMANTE, 
di L. Arioſto, and It NRGROMANTE PALLIATO di Gio, 
Angelo Petrucci; one or other of which, he ſeems to think, 
may have given riſe to THE TEMPEST: but he is miſtaken 
in both of them; and the laſt muſt needs be out of the 
queſtion, being later than Shakeſpeare's time, CAP ELT. * 
Theſe two firſt Plays, TRE TemyEsT and The Mip- 
SUMMER-N1GHT's DREAM, are the nobleſt efforts of 
that ſublime and amazing imagination pecuhar to Shake- 
ſpear, which ſoars above the bounds of nature without for- 
ſaking ſenſe; or, more properly, carries nature along with 
him beyond her eſtabliſhed limits. Fletcher ſeems particu 
Vor. I. ME - 
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larly to have admired theſe two plays, and hath wrote two in 
imutation of them, the SEA-Vov Ax and the FarTHFuL 
SHKEPHERDESS, But when he preſumes to break a lance 
with Sha.:eſpeare, and write in emulation of him, as he 
does in THE FALSFH ON 5, which is the rival of AN THON 
AND CLEO ATRA, he is not ſo ſucceſsful. After him, 
Sir John Suckling and Milton catched the brighteſt fire of 
their imagination from theſe two plays; which ſhines fan- 
taſtically indeed in Tas GoBLINSs, but much more nobly 
and ſerenely in IME MASK AT Luprow-CASTLE. 
WARBURTON, 
P. z. L. I.] In this naval dialogue, perhaps the firſt ex- 
ample of ſailor's language exhibited on the ſtage, there are, 
as I have been told by a ſkilful navigator, ſome inaccuracies 


and contradictory orders. JonxsoxN, 
P. 4. L. 1. Cheerly, cheer/y,] from the old copies. 
CAPELL,* 
* Hand a rope.] Old copies. CA EIL. 
L. 3. blow till thou burſt thy wind, if reom enough. 
Perhaps it might be read, Blow till chou burſt, wind, if 
room enough. Jon Ns. 
L. 16. the preſent,] i. e. on the preſent, at this inſtant, 
Turo.“ 


L. 21.] It may be obſerved of Gonzalo, that, being 
the only good man that appears with the king, he is the only 
man that preſerves his cheerfulneſs in the wreck, and his 
hope on the iſland. Jon xsox. 

P. 5. L. 2.] The courſes are the main- ſail and fore- ſail. 
This term is uſed by Raleigh in his Diſcourſe on Shipping. 
oN SON. 
P. 6. L. 3.— to glut Lim.] Shakeſpeare probably wrote, 
englut him, to feoallow him ; for which I know not that 
glut is ever uſed by him. In "this ſignification englut, from 
engloutir, French, occurs frequently, as in Henry VI. 
Ten art ſo near the Gulf — 
| Thou muſt needs be englutted, | 
And again in TIMON and OTHELLO, Yet Milton writes 
 plutted offal for feallywzd : and therefore perhaps the preſent 
ext may ſtand. Jon Nso. 


R 
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L. 6. Brother, fp !] As Gonzalo had no brother 
in the ſhip, this line ſhould, I think, be given to Alonſo 
the king, taking leave of his brother Sebaſtian, to which 
the next lines make the natural anſwer. Gonzalo had in- 
deed no wife and children there, but that exclamation is the 
general cry in wrecks. Brother is uſeleſs, unleſs ſome bro- 
ther had been afterwards mentioned, Jonson. 

L. 10. — long heath.) This is the common name 
for the erica baccifera : which the Oxford editor not under- 
ſtanding, conjectured that Shakeſpeare wrote, ——{ing, beath 2 
but, unluckily, heath and ling are but two words for the ſame 
plant. Wars. 
L. 12. If by your art, &c,] Nothing was ever better 
contrived to inform the audience of the ftory than this ſcene, 
It is a converſation that could not have happened before, and 
could not but happen now. Wars,* 

P. 7. L. 5. Profp. No barm.] I know not whether Shake- 
ſpeare did not make Miranda ſpeak thus, 

O <vo the day ! no harm? 1 
To which Proſpero properly anſwers, 

J bave done nothing but in care of thee, 
Miranda when ſhe ſpeaks the words, O vo the day, ſuppoſes, 
not that the crew had eſcaped, but that her father thought 
differently from her, and counted their deſtruction #0 harm. 
3 Jon NSoN. 

L. 9. I am more better.] This is the genuine reading, 
which Mr. Pope has ſophiſticated ; not obſerving, I ſup- 
poſe, how frequent it is with Shazeſpeare, and the other Wri- 
ters of that age, to add the zerminaticn to adjectives of the com- 
parative and ſuperlative degrees, and at the ſame time prefix 
ſigns ſhowing the degrees. |  TrxroB,* 

L. 19. The very virtue of compaſſion in thee.] We muſt. 
not think that the very virtue was intended to ſhew the degree 
of her compaſſion, Tue the kind, Compaſſion for other's 
misfortunes ofteneft ariſes from a ſenſe or apprehenſion of 
the like. And then it is ſympathy, not virtue. Though the 


Want of it may be eſteemed vicious, as ariſing from a degene- 


racy of nature, which cannot happen but by our own fault. 
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Now the compaſſion of Miranda, who never ventured to ſea, 
not being of this kind, Shakeſpeare, with great propriety, 
calls it the very virtue, i. e. the real pure virtue of com- 
paſſion. 3 | WARB.“ 
Ibid.] The very virtue means no more than the virtue it- 
ſelf. Mr. Warburton's refinement, in diſtinguiſhing two 
kinds of compaſſion, one of which is a virtue, and the other 
merely ſympathy, is utterly deſtitute of all foundation, either 
in nature, or in the intention of the poet, into whoſe 
thoughts it certainly never entered. REvisar.* 
Bid.] Virtue : the moſt efficacious part, the energetick 
quality; in a like ſenſe we ſay, the virtue of a plant is in 
the extract. | Jonson. 
L. 21. is no foyle] i. e. no damage, loſs, detriment, 
The two old Folia's read, is no ſoul; which will not agree 
in Grammar with the following part of the ſentence, Mr, 
Rowe firſt ſubſtituted—no ſoul loſt, which does not much mend 
the matter, taking the context together. Foyle 1s a word fa- 
miliar with our Poet, and in ſome degree ſynonymous to per- 
dition in the next line, So in the beginning of the third act 


of this play 
g but ſome defect in her 


Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace the ow'd, 
And put ĩt to the foil, | 
1, e. abated, undid it. | 
Idid.] I have, with ſuch proviſion in mine art, 
So ſafely order d, that there's no ſoul loft, 
No, not ſo much ferdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the weſſcl. 
The ſecond of theſe lines, in all the editions preceding that 
of Mr. Rowe, ſtood thus, 1 | | 
So ſafely order d, that there is no ſoul— 
Mr. Rowe, offended at the irregularity of the conſtruction, 
altered it to the preſent reading, in which he is followed by 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton, but, in my opinion, without 
neceſſity. The conſtruction is of that kind which the gram- 
marians call the ayaxoagdey, and inſtances of it occur not 
rarely in the works of the beſt writers. In the preſent cate, 
the conſtruction is broken off, and left imperfect at the end 
of the ſecond line, and it takes a new form in what follows; 


TRTOB. “* 
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ſo that to compleat it, the participle 4% muſt be ſupplied 
from the word peraition, in the third line. The import is 
exactly the ſame as if the poet had written, I have ſo ſafely 
ordered, that there is no ſoul. Why do I ſay foul? No, 
there is not ſo much perdition as an hair betid to any crea- 
ture in the veſſel. The antient reading correſponds with the 
impetuoſity of the poet's genius, the preſent with the timid 
regularity of the critical corrector. Revisar.* 
Thid. that there is no ſoul.) Thus the old editions read; 
but this is apparently defective. Mr. Rowe, and after him 
Dr. Warburton, read, that there is no ſoul loſt, without any 
notice of the variation. Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes 20 foil, 
and Mr. Pope follows him. To come ſo near the right, and 


yet to mils it, is unlucky ; the author probably wrote o ſoil, 


no ſtain, no ſpot : for ſo Ariel tells, 
Not a hair periſp d; 
On their ſuftaining garments nat a blemijh, 
But frejher than -efore. 
And Gonzalo; The rarity of it is, that our garments being 
drench d in the ſea, keep notebitłſtanding their freſhneſs and glaſſes. 
OHNSON, 
Did. that there is no loſs. ] So, againſt the old editions, reads 
| ; Mr. CAP ELT.“ 
P. 8. L. 5. out three years old.] This is the old read- 
ing: *tis true, the expreſſion is obſolete, but it ſupply'd the 
ſenſe of, full out, out-rigbt, or right out, as in the fourth act 
of this play; OR, | 
Swears, he will ſhoot no more, but play with ſparrows, 
And be a boy rigbt-out. TukOB.“ 


L. 27. ] Perhaps —and thou bis only heir. e | 


L. 28. A princeſs. ] Againſt the old copies. APELL.,* 
P. g. L. 23. Totraſs] ſignifies to cut away the traſh or ſu- 
perfluities z as, to top, ſignifies, to cut off the top. The 
Oxford Editor alters it to plaſb, not conſidering that to plaſh 
ſignifies to bind and complicate branches together, and fo is 


only uſed to ſignify the dreſſing and pleating of an hedge. 
Wars. 


L. 25.] Xey in this place ſeems to ſignify the key of a L 


muſical inſtrument, by which he ſet Fearts to tune. 
JeanuNsoN, 
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0 NOTES on THE TEMPEST. 


Ibid. ] This doubtleſs is meant of a key for tuning the 
harpſichord, ſpinette, or virginal : we call it now a-tuning. 
hammer, as it is uſed as well to ſtrike down the iron pins 
whereon the ſtrings are wound, as to turn them, As a key 
it acts like that of a watch, Hawkins, 

P. 10. L. 4.] Alluding to the obfervation, that a father 
above the common rate of men has commonly a ſon below 
it. Heroum filii nox&. JoRNSON. 

L. II. — like one 

| Who having IN To truth by telling of it, 

Made Jfuch a firner of his memory, 

To credit bis ton lie, | The corrupted reading 
of the ſecond line has rencered this beautiful fimilitude quite 
unintelligible. For what is [baving into truth]? or what 
_ doth [ir] refer to? not to [truth], becauſe if he rold trutb 
he could never credit a lie. And yet there is no other correla- 
tive to which [:] can belong. 

I read and ont it thus, 


— like one 
77 ho * UNTO truth, by telling OFT, 
Made ſuch a finner of his memory, 
To credit his con lie. 

i. e. by often repeating the ſame fory, made his memory 
ſuch a ſinner unto truth as to give credit to his own lie. A 
miſerable deluſion to which ſtory-tellers are frequently ſub- 
ject. The Oæfond Editor having, by this Correction, been 
let into the ſenſe of the paſſage, gives us this ſenſe in his 
own words, | 

Who loving an untruth, and telling't oft, 
4. * — WAR. 

Bid.) As the conſtruction in the old editions is very bad, 
Mr. Warburton's correction by no means unexceptionable, and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's rather improbable, I ſhould incline to 
believe not only that the paſſage is corrupted, but that a line 


hath been dropped. REVISAL.“ 
Thid. | Read—unto truth—againſt the old copies. 
CAaPELL.* 
U. . — — 1 ſpou!d fin, 


To think not nobly of my grandmother ; ] This is Mr, Pope's 
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reading; from no authority, I preſume: All the copies, that 
I] have ſeen, have it; 7% think but nobly 1, e. otherwiſe 
than nobly; according to our Author” 8 uſage, So, in Much 
Ado about Nething 3 

I know not; if they ſpeak but truth of her, 

Theſe hands ſhall tear her, 


And ſo in Timon; 


I to bear this, 
That never Knew but better, is ſome burden. 
&c. &c. | TRHEOR.* 


L. 2. Good awombs hae bore bad ſens, 
Fro. Neo, the condition: Thus have all the editions divi- 


ded theſe ſpeeches z but, tho” 1 have not attempted to regulate 
them Shaw Wall, i have great {uf ops that our Author plac'd 
the i thus 

Pro, Gead roam s kawe bore bad ſens. Now, the condition ; 
Row could Miranda, that came into this de fart iſland an in- 
fant, that had never ſeen any other creatures of the world, 
but her father and Caliban, with any propriety be furmſh'd to 


make ſuch an obſervation from lite, that the iſſue has often 


degenerated from the parent? But it comes very properly 
from Proſpero, as a ſhort document, by the by, to his daugh- 
ter; implying, that ſhe did very well to think with honour 
« of her anceſtor ; for that it was common in lite, for good 
« people to have bad children.” 'Trzos,* 

Fi4.] Mr. Theobald's reaſon is frivolous. Proſpero tells 
hs, he had educated her more carefully than uſual, Would 


he then ſuffer her to be ignorant of the moſt common caſes | 


in human life? Yet the of ane Editor follows Mr. Theobald. 
WARB.* 


P. 12. L. 12. When I have pr cx'p the ſea. ] i. e. honour d. 
But this is a poor thought, The Oxford Editor reads brack” d, 
which is ſtill poorer, 1 imagine Shakeſpeare wrote MOCK'D, 
i. c. lent the ſea this triſling addition of ſalt-water: for when 
any thing is given or added, the effect of which is not felt 
or perceived, it was in the language of that time properly 
called niccking, | Wars. 
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$ NOTES on TAI TEMPEST, 


Ibid.) To deck the fea, if explained, to honour, adorn, or 
dignify, is indeed ridiculous, but the original import of the 
verb deck, is to cover; ſo in ſome parts they yet ſay deck the 


table. This ſenſe may be borne; but perhaps the poet wrote 
Neck d, which, I think, is ſtill uſed of drops falling upon 


water, JounsoN and Rey, 


P. 12. L. 29. Pro. New J ariſ- ;——] i. e. now I come to 


the principal part of my ſtory, tor the ſake of which I told 
the foregoing ; namely this, that I have now my enemies in 
my power; and if 1 omit this opportunity, I ſhall never 
have another to recover my dukedom. The word is uſed to 
uſher in a matter of importance. So Richard II. when he 
comes to the murder of his nephews, ſays to Tirrel, 
Riſe, and lend an ear. WAV.“ 
id.] Tam perſuaded not a ſingle inſtance can be produced 
where the word ariſe is uſed in the ſignification here attri- 
buted to it. In the paſſage quoted from Rich. III. it may be 
underſtood in its natural and obvious meaning. Revisar,* 
P. 13. L. 14. ] Dr, Warburton rightly obſerves, that this 
Meepineſs which Proſpero by his art had brought on Mi- 
randa, and of which he knew not how ſoon the effect would 
begin, makes him queſtion her ſo often whether ſhe is at- 
tentive to his ſtory. | JonnsoN, 
L. 27.] The beak was a firong pointed body at the 
head of the antient gallies : it is uſed here for the forecaſtle, 


or the boltſprit. | JorxsoN, 
P. 14. L. 1. the ævaſte.] The part between the quarter-deck 
and the forecaſtle. JouxsoN. 


L. 15. fever of the mad.] In all the later editions this is 
changed to fever of the mind, without reaſon or authority, nor 
15 any notice given of an alteration. OHNSON, 

P. 15. I. 8. From the ſtiil-vext Bermoothes.] So this word 
has hitherto been miſtakenly written in all the books. 
There are about 400 iſlands in North America, the principal 
of which was call'd Bermuda from a Spaniard of that name 


who firſt diſcover'd them. — But why, fill-vext Bermudas? 


Theſe iſlands are ſo ſurrounded with rocks on all fides, that 
without a perfect knowledge of the paſſage, a ſmall veſſel 


cannot be brought to haven. They are ſubject to violent 
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forms, ſometimes with terrible clattering of thunder, and 
iiſmal flaſhing of lightning. This, I take it, might be a ſut- 
fcient foundation for our Author's uſing the epithet fi//-wexr. 


| THEOB,* 
id.) This is the Spaniſh pronunciation of Bermudas 
HAN MER.“ 


[hid.] Theobald ſays Bermooihes is printed by miſtake 
for Bermudas. No. That was the name by which the 
ilands then went, as we may ſee by the voyagers of that 
time; and by the author's contemporary poets, Fletcher, in 
his WOMAN PLEASED, The Devil ſhould think of purchaſing 
that egg ſhell to victual out a witch for the Bermoothes. Smith, 


in his account of theſe iſlands, p. 172. ſays, that the Bermu- 


das was ſo fearful to the <obole wverld, that many called them the 
ſe of Devils. —p. 174.—to ail ſeamen no leſs terrible than an in- 
thanted den of furies. And no wonder, for the clime was ex- 
tremely ſubect to ſtorms and hurricanes ; and the iſlands 
were ſurrounded with ſcattered rocks lying ſhallowly hid 
under the ſurface of the water. WARE. 
P. 15. L. 19. Pro. -I bat is the time o th* day? 
Ari. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 
Pro. At leaſt twvo glaſſes. 
In this reading, both the queſtion and the anſwer are made 
impertinently. Proſpero aſks what time of day it was, when 
he knew it was two glaſſes paſt the mid ſeaſon, | 
The queſtion and reply ſhould be divided thus, 
Pro. bat is the time o th day? 
Ari. Paſt the mid ſeaſon, at leaf, tTvo glaſſes. 
; | UyToN and Warn, 
Tbid.] This paſſage needs not be difturbed, it being com- 
mon to aſk a queſtion which the next moment enables us to 
anſwer ; he that thinks it faulty may eafily adjuſt it thus: 
Proſp. What is the time o th day? Paſs the mid ſeaſon ? 
Ari. At leaſt two glaſſes. | 
Proſp. The time tævixt fix and now—— JOHNSON, 
P. 16. L. 3. That the character and conduct of Proſpero 
may be underſtood, ſomething muſt be known of the ſyſtem 
of enchantment, which ſupplied all the marvellous found in 
the romances of the middle ages. This ſyſtem ſeems to be 
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founded on the opinion that the fallen ſpirits, having digte. 
rent degrees of guilt, had different habitations allotted them 
at their expulſion, ſome being confined in hell, me, as 
Hooker, who delivers the opiniog of our poet's age, expreſ- 
ſes it, diſterſed in air, ſome on Earth, ſeme in <vater, others in 
caves, dens or minerals unter the earth. Of theſe ſome were 
more malignan: and miſchievous than others, The earthy 
ſeem to have been thought the moſt depraved, and the aerial 
the leaft vitiated. Thus Proſpero obſerves of A iel, 
— Thou aft a ſpirit tos delicate 
Tua act her earthy and abborr'd commands, 
Over theſe ſpirits a power might be obtained by certain rites 
performed or charms learned. This power was called the 
Black Art, or Xroculege of Enchantment, The enchante he. 
ing, as king James obierves in his Demonology, one ct 
commands the dewil, <otereas the witch ſerves bim. Theſe win 
thought beſt of this art, the exiſtence of which was, I am 
afraid, believed very ſeriouſly, held that certain ſounds and 
characters had a phyſical power over ſpirits, and compelled 
their agency; others who condemned the practice, which in 
reality was ſurely never practiſed, were of opinion, with 
more reaſon, that the power of charms aroſe oz; from com- 
pact, and was no more than the ſpirits voluntarily allowed 
them tor the ſeduction of man. The art was held by all, tho 
not equally criminal yet unlawful, and therefore Caſaudon, 
ſpeaking of one who had commerce with ſpirits, blames him, 
though he imagines him one of the beſt kind who dealt with 
them by <vay of command. Thus Preipero repents of his art 
in the laſt ſcene, The ſpirits were always conſidered as in 
ſome meaſure enſlaved to the enchanter, at leaſt for a time, 
and as ſerving with unwillingneſs, therefore Arie! fo often 
begs for liberty; and Caliban obſerves that the ſpirits ſerve 
Proſpero with no good will, but hate him rectedly.—Of theſe 
trifles enough, OHNSON, 
P. 18. L. 5. The flrangeneſs.] Why ſhould a wonderful 
tory produce ſleep ? I believe experience will prove that any 
violent agitation of the mind eaſily ſubſides in ſlumber, eſpe- 
cially when, as in Proſpero's relation, the laſt images are 
pleaſing. | JokRNsox. 


— 
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lifte. P. 19. L. 1. As wicked deu, as e er my mother bruſp d 

hem With rawen's feather from unwholſome fen, 3 

„ ag Drop on you botb.] Shakeſpeare hath very artificially 

"ref. given the air of the antique to the language of Caliban in 

in 0 der to heighten the groteique of his character. As here 

Were he uſes 2vicked for unwho!ſome. So Sir John Maundevil, in 

rihy his travels, p. 334. Edit, Lond. 1725.——at alle tymes bren- 

rial be a w2ſelle of Criſtalle fulle of Bawwme for to zeven gode ſmelle 
and odour to the emperour, and to uoyden axvey alle WYKKEDE 


res and corrupciouns, It was a tradition, it ſeems, that Lord 
Falkland, Lord C. J. Vaughan, and Mr, Selden concurred 


tes in obſerving, that Shakeſpeare had not only found out a new 
the character in his Caliban, but had alſo deviſed and adapted a 
be. rw manner of language for that character. What they meant 
70 by it, without doubt, was, that Shakeſpeare gave his lan- 
"29 guage a certain groteſque air of the ſavage and antique 
am which it certainly has. But Dr. Bentley took this, of a new 
2 language,, literally; for ſpeaking of a phraſe in Milton, 
led which he ſuppoſed altogether abſurd and unmeaning, he ſays, 
I Satan had not the privilege as Caliban in Shakeſpeare, to uſe nero 
1th phraſe and dition unknown to all others and again—t0 prattije 
n Gifances is flill a Caliban ſtile. Note on Milton's Paradi ſe Loſt, 
ed l. 4. v. 945. But I know of no fuch Caliban file in Shake- 
10 ſpeare that hath new phraſe and diction unknown to all 
2, others, WARB. 


id.] Whence theſe criticks derived the notion of a new 
language appropriated to Caliban I canot find: They cer- 
tainly ' miſtook brutality of ſentiment for uncouthneſs of 
words, Caliban had learned to fpeak of Proſpero and his 
daughter, he had no names for the {un and moon before their 
arrival, and could not have invented a language of his own 
without more underſtanding than Shakeſpeare has thought 
it proper to beſtow upon him. Bis diction is indeed ſome- 
what clouded by the gloomineſs of his temper and the ma- 
lignity of his purpoſes ;z but let any other being entertain the 
lame thoughts and he will find them eafily iſſue in the ſame 
expreſſions, h Jornsox, 
As wicked dego.] Wicked; having baneful qualities. So 
Spenſer ſays qwicked xveed, fo, in oppoſition, we fay herbs or 
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medicines have virtues. Bacon mentions virtuous bezoar, and 
Dryden virtucus berbs. Jorxsox, 
P. 20. I. 7. Mira. Abborred flawe; ] In all the printed 
editions this ſpeech is given to Miranda: but ] am perſuaded 
the Author never defign'd it for her, In the firſt place, tis 
probable, Preſpero taught Caliban to ſpeak, rather than leſt 
that office to his daughter: in the next place, as Proſpery 
was here rating Caliban, it would be a great im propriety for 


her to take the di cipline out of his hands; and, indeed, in 


ſome ſort, an indecency in her to reply to what Caliban laſt 
was fpeaking of. Mr. Dryden, J obſerve, in his alteration of 
this play, has judiciouſly placed this ſpeech to Proſpero, | 
can eaſily gueſs, that the change was firſt deriv'd from the 
Players, who not loving that any character ſhouid ſtand too 
long filent on the ſtage, to obviate that inconvenience with 
regard to Miranda, clap'd this ſpeech to her part. Tyxos,t 

Tzid.] The modern editions, take this ſpeech from Mi. 
randa, and give it to Proſpero; though there 15 nothing in 
it but what ſhe may ſpeak with great propriety : eſpecially 
as it accounts-for her being enough in the way and power of 
Caliban to enable him to make the attempt complained cf, 
Mr. Dryden, in the alteration made by him and Sir Willizm 
Davenant, in this play, led the way to this change : which 
Mr. Theobald calls judicious, and adds, “ it would be very 
indecent for Miranda to reply to what was laſt ſpoke :” but 
it is probable the poet thought otherwiſe, and that it was 
not only decent, but neceſſary, for her to clear her character, 
by ſhewing how the monſter acquired the opportunity af 
making the attack. The poet himſelf ſhews he intended 


Miranda ſhould be his tutoreſs, in the latter end of the 


ſecond ſcene of the ſecond act, when he makes Caliban ſay, 
« T've ſeen thee in her, my miſtreſs ſhewed me thee and 
thy dog and thy bruſh,” to Stephano, who has juſt aſſured 
the monſter, he was the man in the moon when—time was, 
| Hor.“ 
P. 20. L. 11. When thou p1DsT not, ſavape, 
KNOW thy ozon meaning, but wouldf? gab ble lite 
| Athirg moſt brutiſh, JI endew'd thy purpoſes 
With words to make them known. | The benefit 
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which Proſpero here upbraids Caliban with having beſtowed, 
yas teaching him language. He ſhews the greatneſs of this 
denefit by marking the inconvenience Caliban lay under for 
want of it, What was the inconvenience ? This, that he 
ad not know his own meaning. But ſure a brute, to which he 
is compared, doth know 1ts own meaning, that is, knows 
what 1t would be at, This, indeed, it cannot do, it cannot 
x its meaning to others, And this certainly is what 


Proſpero would ſay, | 
When thou COULDST not, ſavage, 
SHEW thy own meaning,—- 
The following words make it evident, 
but wouldſi gabble like 

A thing moſt brut. ſp | 
And when once [hero] was corrupted to [know] the tran- 
ſribers would of courſe change | couldſt ] into [ aiaft] to make 
it agree with the other falſe reading. There is indeed a 
enſe in which Knceo thy own meaning may be well ap- 
plied to a brute, For it may fignify the not having any re- 
tex knowledge of the operation of its own mind, which, it 
would ſeem, a brute hath not, Though this, I ſay, may 
be applied to a brute, and conſequently to Caliban, and 
thougn to remedy this brutality be a nobler benefit than even 
the teaching language; yet ſuch a ſenſe would be imperti- 
nent and abſurd in this place, where only the benefit of lan- 
fuape is talked of by an exact and learned ſpeaker, Beſides, 
Proipero expreſly ſays, that Caliban had purpoſes 3 which, in 
other words, is that he did know his own meaning. WARE. 


Read with Dr. Warburton, againſt the old copies, could” fi 
not peru. | CAPELL.,* 


P. 20. L. 20. Red P 
the body univerially inflamed, 


lague.] 1 ſuppoſe from the redneſs of 
JokN SON. 


P. 21. L. 17. Weeping againſt.] The old editions read, 


weeping again, i. e. After having wept at my ſeparation from 


him.— There was therefore no occaſion for altering the text. 
REvISAL. “ 


Bid.] Read weeping againſt, 
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P. 22. L. 1. Full fathom five thy father lies, &c. ] Gildon 
who has pretended to criticiſe our author, would give this | 


up as an inſufferable and ſenſeleſs pie.e of trifling. Ang ! 


believe this is the general opinion concerning it. But a very 
unjuſt one, Let us conſider the buſineſs Ariel is here upon, 

and his manner of executing it. The commiſſion Proſpero 2 
had intruſted to him, in a whiſper, was plainly this; to 
conduct Ferdinand to the fight of Miranda, and to diſpoſe 3 
him to the quick ſentiments of love, while he, on the other 
hand, prepared his daughter for the ſame impreſſions. Arie!“ 
ſets about his buſineſs by acquainting Ferdinand, in an ex. | 


traordinary manner with the afflictive news of his father's 
death. A very odd apparatus, one would think, for a love. 


fit. And yet as odd as it appears, the poet has ſhewn in it 
the fineſt conduct for carrying on his plot. Proſpero had 


md, | 
T find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar; whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but emit, my fortunes 


Will ever after drocp.— 


In conſequence of this his preſcience, he takes advantage of | 


every favourable circumſtance that the occaſion offers. The 
principal affair is the marriage of his daughter with young 
Ferdinand. But to ſecure this point it was neceilary they 
ſhould be contracted before the affair came to Alonzo the 
father's knowledge. For Proſpero was ignorant how this 


ſtorm and "ſhipwreck, cauſed by him, would work upon | 


Alonzo's temper. It might either ſoften him, or increaſe 
his averſion for Proſpero as the author. On the other hand, 
to engage Ferdinand, without the conſent of his father, was 
difficult, For not to ſpeak of his quality, where ſuch en- 
gagements are not made without the conſent of the ſovereign, 
Ferdinand is repreſented (to ſhew it a match worth the ſeek- 
ing) of a moſt pious temper and diſpoſition, which would 
prevent his contracting himſelf without his father's know- 
ledge, The poet therefore, with the utmoſt addreſs, has 


made Ariel perſuade him of his father's death to remove 


this Remora, which might otherwiſe have either ſtopped, 
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and retarded beyond the time of action, or quite ſpoiled the 
whole plot. N WaRB. 

Bid. I know not whether Dr. Warburton has very ſue- 
cefsfully defended theſe ſongs from Gildon's accuſation. 
Ariel's lays, however ſeaſonable and eficacious, muſt be al- 
lowed to be of no ſupernatural dignity or elegance, they ex- 
wreſs nothing great, nor reveal any thing above mortal diſ- 
covery. | 

The reaſon for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, 
that he and his companions are evidently of the fairy kind, 
:n order of beings to which tradition has always aſcribed a 
ſort of diminutive agency, powerful but ludicrous, a hu- 
nourous and frolick controulment of nature, well expreſſed 
by the ſongs of Ariel, Jouns0N, 

P. 22, L. 12. The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 

And ſay, what thou ſeeſt yond.] 

The daughters of Proſpero, as they are drawn by Dryden, 
ſeem rather to have had their education in a court or a play- 
houſe, than under the ſevere precepts of a philoſopher in a 
deſart. But the Miranda of Shakeſpeare is truly what the 
poet gives her out; and his art in preſerving the unity of 
her character is wonderful, We muſt remember what was 
ſaid in the foregoing note of Proſpero's intention to make 
his daughter fall in love at firſt fight. And notwithſtanding 
what the <vits may ſay, or the pretty fel/owos think, on this 


occaſion, it was no ſuch eaſy matter to bring this naturally 


about, Thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted with human na- 
ture know of what force inſtitution and education are to 
curb and even deface the very ſtrongeſt paſſions and affections. 
She had been brought up under the rough diſcipline of ſtoical 
morality ; and misfortunes generally harden the morality of 
virtuous men into ſtoiciſm, - Such a one was Proſpero ; and 
he tells usa that his daughter fully anſwered the care he be- 
ſtowed upon her: ſo that there would be ſome difficulty for 
nature to regain its influence ſo ſuddenly as the plot re- 
quired, The poet, therefore, with infinite addreſs, cauſes 
her to be ſoftened by the tender ſtory her father told her of 


his misfortunes : for pity precedes love, and facilitates its 
entrance into the mind. But this was evidently inſufficient ;. 
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therefore, to make the way eaſier, the is ſuppoſed to be 


under the influence of her father's charm, which was to diſ. 
ſolve, as it were, the rigid chains of virtue and obedience 
This is inſinuated to the audience, when Proſpero, before he 
begins his ſtory, ſays to her, 


Lend thy band, 

And pluck this magick garment from me. | 
The touch communicated the charm, and its efficacy was tg 
lay her to ſleep. This is the reaſon that Proſpero ſo often 
queſtions her, as he proceeds in his ſtory, whether ſhe was 
attentive : being apprehenfive the charm might operate too 
quick, even before he had ended his relation. Without this 


interpretation his frequent repetition will appear extremely | 
cold and abſurd, For the ſame reaſon, likewiſe, he ſaye, in | 


concluſion, | | 

Thou art inclin'd to ſleep. *Tis a good dulneſs, | 
And give it way: I know thou can't not chuſe. 

P. 23. L. 1. ———  wouchſafe my pray'r 


know, For, I may know, Ex- 

tremely poetical, and moſt expreſſive of the humility of the 
ſpeaker. WARP.“ 
L. 8. certainly a maid.] Nothing cculd be 


more prettily imagined to illuſtrate the ſingularity of her 
character, than this pleaſant miſtake, She had been bred 
up in the rough and plain-dealing documents of moral phi- 
loſophy, whi-h teaches us the knowledge of ourſelves, and 
was an utter ſtranger to the flattery invented by vicious and 
deſigning men to corrupt the other ſex : ſo that it could not 
enter into her imagination, that complaiſance and a deſire of 
appearing amiable, qualities of humanity, which ſhe hed 
been inſtructed, in her moral leſſons, to cultivate, could 
ever degenerate into ſuch exceſs, as that any one ſhould be 


willing to have his fellow-creature believe that he thought 


her a goddeſs or an immortal, Wars. 

Ibid.) Dr. Warburton has here found a beauty, which, I 
think, the author never intended. Ferdinand aſks her not, 
whether the was a created being; a queſtion which, if he 
meant it, he has 11] expreſſed : for after the dialogue which 


no 


| t 3 g f 
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Proſpero's interruption produces, he goes on in purſuing his 11 

E former queſtion. 110 
e. O, if a virgin, | 11 
ie I'll make you queen of Naples. JounsoN, 110 
L. 21. the Du le of Milan, 1 Tt 

And bis brave ſon, being twvcin, | Here ſeems a flight 1 K 1 

forgetfulneſs in our Poet: No body was loſt in this wreck, 1 

70 as is manifeſt from ſeveral paſſages: and yet we have no ſuch 11 
n character introduc'd in the fable, as the Duke of Milan s 11 
AS ſon, THEOB, $a! 
0 L. 23. controul thee, ] i. e. ſhew thee thy error. 1 
is Waxn,* 14 
ly | Ibid.] Confute thee, unanſwerably contradict thee, Fit 
n 8 Jon RNso. \ #80 
F. 2. E. 25. Mira. O dear father, Fol 

Make not too rab a tryal of bim; fer 1 

He's gentle, and not feartul. 17 

This ſeems to be a very odd way of expreſſing her ſenſe of 11 

7 her lover's good qualities, It is certain the beauty of it is : 0 
E not ſeen at firſt view. Miranda, till now, had never ſeen 199: 
1 any mortal (her father excepted) but Caliban. She had fre- 9 
. quently beheld him under that kind of diſcipline which her 1 
5 father here threatens to in ict upon her lover. 7 
0 I'll manacle thy neck and ' feet together: 1 
e  Sea-wwater x 0 alt thou drink, ty food jpall be 14 
1 The freſh-brook muſſels, wither” d roots and buſts 1 1 
4 Wherein the acorn cradlud. 1 
t The perwerſiry of Caliban's nature, and the compar 2 of 11 

f it, made puniſhment neceſſary, and eaiy to be inflicted: | 11 | 
4 finding, therefore, Ferdinand threatened with the like treat- 1 
1 ment, out of tenderneſs both to her father and lover ſhe 143 
. cries He's gentle, not like the ſavage Caliban, and fo de- Witt | 
t ſerves not puniſhment ; this ſhe gathered from his preceding 147180 
: converſation with her and not fearful, like that coward, e 
I and ſo is not to be eafily managed. This ſhe collected from 14:48 
: his drawing his ſword, and ſtanding on his defence. Wilt 
e | | | WaARB.* Ws; 
.  Tbid.] Miranda aſſigns two reaſons to induce her father e 
K to make too raſh a trial of Ferdinand, that is, not to at- 1 1 | 
. B 1 
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tempt a combat, which ſhe apprehends, will be attended 
with great hazard and danger. The firſt is, that he is 
gentle, which every one ſees is fo far from being pertinent, 
that its natural tendency is rather to encourage ſuch an at- 
tempt. The ſecond, that he is not fearful, is indeed, in 
the common and ordinary acceptation of the word, a per- 
ſuaſive one; but to paſs over the faintneſs and coldneſs of 
the expreſſion, he is nor fearful, to denote that he is a man of 
ſpirit and reſolution, the propriety of language would, in 
this caſe, have inclined the poet to have ſaid, though he is 


gentle, he is not fearful, or at leaſt, he is gentle, but not 


fearful, that the oppoſition between thoſe characters might 
have appeared. I cannot, therefore, hely thinking that 
Shakeſpeare wrote, | 

Make not too harſh a trial of him; for 


He's gentle, and not fearful. Revisar..* 
P. 25. I. 1. Come from thy <vard. ] Deſiſt from any hope of 
awing me by that poſture of defence. Joxwsox, 


L. 22. My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up.] Al- 
luding to a common ſenſation in dreams, when we ſtruggle, 
but with a total impuiſlance in our endeavours, to run, 
ſtrike, &c. Wars,* 

P. 26. I. 14. —— cr HINT of voce] hint of ⁊voe, can 


ſignify only prognoftic of woe: which is not the ſenſe re- 


quired, We ſhould read sT1NT, f. e. proportion, allot- 
ment. | Wazs. 
Tid.] Hint is that which recals to the memory. The 
cauſe that fills our minds with grief is common. JoHxs. 
L. 20. Alon. Pr'thee peace. ] All this that follows after 
the words Pr'ythee peace. to the words, You cram theje 
words, &c. ſeems to have been interpolated, (perhaps by the 
Players) the verſes there beginning again; and all that is be- 
tween in proſe, not only being very impertinent ſtuff, but 
moſt improper and ill-plac'd drollery, in the mouths of 
unhappy ſhipwreckt people. There is more of the ſame 
ſort interſperſed in the remaining part of the ſcene, Pore. 
Iid.] I cannot be of Mr. Pope's opinion, that it is inte:- 


polated. For ſhould we take out this intermediate part, what 
would become of theſe words of the King? 
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Would I had never 

Married my daughter there! | 
What daughter? and, where married? For it is from this 
intermediate part of the ſcene only, that we are told, the 
King had a daughter nam'd Claribel, whom he had married 
in Tunis, Tis true, in a ſubſequent ſcene, betwixt Antonio 
and Sebaſtian, we again hear her and Tunis mention'd : but 


in ſuch a manner, that it would be quite obſcure and unintel- 


ligible without this previous information, Beſides, poor 
and jejune as the matter of the dialogue 1s, 1t was certainly 
deſign'd to be of a ridiculous ſtamp; to divert and unſettle 
the King's thoughts from reflecting too deeply on his ſon's 
| ſuppoſed drowning. THEOB, 
P. 26. I. 22. The viS1TOR zi not give ee This Vi- 
fiter is a comforter or adviſer. We mutt read then, 
"'VISER, i. e. the adviſer. | Wars, 
Ibid. ] Why Dr. Warburton ſhould change FViſitor to Viſer 
for Adviſer I cannot diſcover, Gonzalo gives not only ad- 
vice but comfort, and is therefore properly called the Vſitor, 
like others who viſit the ſick or diſtreſſed to give them con- 
ſolation. In ſome of the Proteſtant churches there is a kind 
of officers termed conſolators for the fick. Jon NxsoN. 
P. 28. I. 12. As many wvoucht rarities are.] A ſatire on the 
extravagant accounts that voyagers then told of the new dii- 
covered world. WAR B. * 
L. 27.] The name of a widow brings to their minds their 
own ſhipwreck, which they conſider as having made many 
widows in Naples. | JohN SON. 
P. 30. 1. 23. Than <ve brirg men to comifert them.] It does 


not clearly appear whether the King and thete lords thought 


the ſhip loſt. This paſſage ſeems to imply that they were 
themſelves confident of returning, but imagined part of the 
fleet deſtroyed. Why, indeed, thould Sebaſtian plot againſt 
his brother in the following ſcene unleſs he knew how to 
nnd the kingdom which he was to inherit? JorxSON. 

P. 31. L. 9. The latter end of lis common<vealth forgets the 
beginning.] All this dialogue is a. fine ſatire on the Utopian 
treatiſes of government, and the impracticable inconſiſtent 


ichemes therein recommended. Wars. 
B » 
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L. 12. wealth, poverty. ] Read poverty, riches, againſt ole 3 


copies. CayErr,* 


L. 14. —Fineyard, olive, none. ] An inſertion by Car 1 1,.* 


I. 26. ——e// foyzon, all abundance, } Foyzon ſignifies the 
eat plenty of any thing. Warg,* 
* ns Trebles tbee o er.] i. e. makes thee thrice 
what thou now art. Thus the two firſt folio's, and all the 
other impreſſions of any authority, that I have ſeen, exhibit 
the text: and the phraſe is familiar both to our Poet, and 
other Stage-writers of his time. | | | 

Troubles thee o'er—is a fooliſh reading, which, I believe, 
firſt got birth in Mr. Pcpe's two editions of our Poet; and, 
I dare ſay, will be buried there in a proper obſcurity. 

Turo.“ 

Thid.] —wobich to do, Trebles te o'er.] i. e. follow my 
advice, and it will advance thy fortune to the height, 5 
Fletcher in his Noble Gentleman, | 
| I nov fee your father's bonours 

Trebling por you 

And again in his Maid of the Mill, 

Heu did you bear her loſs ? 
With thy grief trebled, 
Yet the Oxford Editor alters it to, Troubles thee not. 
| Wakrs,* 

P. 34. I. 16. Tris lord of weak remembrance. ] This lord who 
being now 1n his dotage has outlived his faculty of remem- 
bring, and who once laid in the ground ſhall be as little 
remembered himſelf as he can now remember other things, 

JokNsox. 

Lid. 1. 19. For be's a ſpirit of perſuaſion.] Of this entan- 
gled ſentence I can draw no ſenſe from the preſent reading, 
and therefore imagine that the author gave it thus: 

For he, a ſpirit of perſuaſion, onl 

Profeſſes 3 . g 
Of which the meaning may be, either that be alone ⁊obo is 
a ſpirit of perſuaſion, profeſſes to perſuade the king; or that, He 
only profeſſes to perſuade, that is, without his being ſo perſuaded 
himſelf be makes a ſheww of perſuading the king, Jonns0x, 
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L. 28. Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But doubts diſcovery there, —] The meaning is, 
that ambition would be ſo affected with the pleaſing proſpect, 
that it would be a doubt whether the diſcovery, it there 
made of future greatneſs, was a real repreſentation, or only, 
what Shakeſpeare, in another place, calls a dreame of advan- 
tage. The Oxford Editor changes daubt to drop, and ſo 
makes nonſenſe of the whole ſentence ; to pierce a wink ſig- 
nifies to ſee or diſcern : and to drop diſcovery ſignifies not to 
ſee. So that the ſentiment is, It you ſee further into this 
matter you will not fee at all. WARB. * 

Ibid. a wink beyond] That this is the utmoſt extent of the 
proſpect of ambition, the point Where the eye can paſs no 
further, and where objects loſe their diſtinctneſs, ſo that 
what is there ditcovered, is faint, obſcure, and doubtful, 

JounsoN, 

P. 35. I. 7. She, for whom 

We were ſea-ſwallow'd,| Thus Mr. Pope, with as little 
reaton, as authority. All the copies, that I have ſeen, read 
from <vbom, &c* And why not from? Were they not ſhip- 
wreck'd, as is evident above, in their return from her? 

| Would 1 had never 
Married my daughter there! for coming thence, &c. 
| Es THEOB,* 
I. 8.] Theſe lines ſtand in the old edition thus: 
though ſome caſt again | 
And by that deſtiny, to perform an act, 
Whereof wvhat's paſt is prologue, <ohat to come 
In your and my diſcharge. | 
The reading in the latter editions 15 without authority. The 
old text may very well ſtand, except that in the laſt line zz 
mould be is, and perhaps we might better ſay—and that by 
deſtiny. It being a common plea of wickedneſs to call temp- 
tation deſtiny, Jouns. In your and my diſcharge, CAPELL. 
Ibid, I. 17. hoxv ſhall that Claribel 
Meaſure us back by Naples? Keep in Tunis 
And let Sebaſtian wwake.] Modern editions for 
by read to; but I ſuppoſe the word ſhould be written 3˙ y, 
a corruption of God be with you; farewell; and that in- 
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ſtead of the 1 interrogation at Naples, there ſhould be a ſemi. 

colon, OBSERv. & Cox] 
Bid. I. 18. - Keep in Tunis.] There is in this paſſage a 

propriety loſt which a ſlight alteration will reſtore. 

—— Sleep in Tunis, 


P. 36. I. 10. Candy d be they, and melt, ere they moleſt J i. e. 
did ten conſciences play all their tricks with me; ſometimes 
proving very ſtubborn, and ſometimes again as ſupple; now 
frozen up with cold, now diſſolved with heat, yet they 
ſhould ne'er moleſt, Kc. Shakeſpeare explains this ads 
where in his Winter Tale he expretles it thus differently, 

—hcſe honeſty till now 
Endur d all <veathers. Wars. 


Thid.] In the firſt edition theſe Rees are otherwiſe ar- 


ranged. 

A, Sir, wvhere lies that ? if trvere a kybe, 

*Twvould put me to my ſlipper, but I feel not 

This Deity in my boſom, Twenty conſciences 

That ſtand tevixt me and Milan, candy d be they, 

And melt ere they moleſt. Here lies your brot ber. 
The preſent reading is quite arbitrary, as appears by the 
neceſſity of changing reverty to ten, but the change being for 


the better, it is ſufficient barely to note it. I think we may 


ſafely read, 
ade be they or melt, 
That is, let my conſcience be dried up and lie unactive, or 
melt and run quite away. Jonxsex. 


id.] Read this paſſage thus, 
Ay, Sir; but where lies that? if *twere a kybe, 
"Tould put me to my flipper : But I feel not 
This deity in my boſom : Twenty conſciences, 
That ſtand *twixt me and Milan, candy'd be they, 
Would melt, ere they moleſt. CaPELL.* 
Thid. I. 17. This ancient MORSEL, this Sir Prudence, &c. | 
But why morſel? How does this characteriſe the perſon 
ſpoken of ? We muſt read, 
| This ancient MOR AL. 


And let Sebaſtian wake. fe Keep. Diane: * 
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i. e. this man of old faſhioned honeſty, for ſuch is his cha- 
racter.— An ancient moral is almoſt proverbial, in the mouths 
of licentious people, to ſignify, morals too ſevere, and not fit 
for the times. This way of ſpeaking is familiar with our 
author. Rom. & Jul. And <vby my Lady Wiſdom ? held 
your tongue, good Prudence. WIAARXB. * 
Ibid.} Dr. Warburton reads ancient moral, very elegantly 
and judiciouſly, yet I know not whether the author might 
not write morſel, as we ſay a piece of a man. Jouxsox. | 
P. 37. 1. 3. e keep them living. ] i. e. Alonzo and Anto- 
nio; for it was on their lives that this project depended, 
Yet the Oxford Editor alters ther, to you, becauſe in the 
verie before, it is faid—you his friend; as if, becauſe Ariel 
was ſent forth to fave bis friend, he could not have another 
urpoſe in ſending him, viz. to ſave lis preject too. Wars. 
Iid.) I think Dr. Warburton and the Oxford Editor both 


miſtaken. The ſenſe of the paſſage as it now ſtands is this: 
He ſees your danger and will therefore fave hn. Dr. War- 
lo. Ariel would 


burton has miſtaken Antonio for Gonzalo. 
certainly not tell Gonzalo that his miſter ſaved him only for 
his project. He ſpeaks to himſelf as he approaches, 

My maſter 1 rough bis art , ces tbe danger, 

That theſe bis friends are in, 
Theſe written with a y according to the old practice, did not 
much differ from you. Jounsox. 

L. 12 drawn ?] Having your ſwords drawn. So 


in 1 and Juliet, 
What art thou drawn among theſe beartleſs b hinds ? 
OHNSON, 


P. 38. L 21. Wound.) Enwrapped by adders wound or 


twiſted about me. OHNSON. 
P. 39. I. 7. Looks lite a foul bumbard] This term again 


occurs an the Firſt Part of Henry IV. that ſwoln parcel | 


of dropfies, that huge bumbard of ſack—and again in Her! * 
VIII. And here you lie baiting of vumbards, when v2 ſhould 
do ſervice. By theſe ſeveral paſſages, 'tis plain, the wore 
meant in thoſe days a large veſſel for holding drink, as wel} 
as the piece of ordnarce ſo call'd, And, Ithink, at Orford 


they now make uſe of a vehicle, which is term'd a gun of ade. 
TREOB. 
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P. 39. 16. Ary ſtrange beaſi there makes a man ;] I cannot 
but think this fatire very juſt upon our countrymen : who 
have been always very ready to make deniſons of the whole 
tribe of the Pitheci, and compliment them with the Donum 


Crvitatis, as appears by the names in uſe, Thus Monkey, 


which, the Etymologiſts tell us, comes from Meonkin, Moni- 
kin, homunculus. Baboon, from Babe, the termination de- 
noting addition and increment, a large Babe. Mantygre 
ſpeaks its orignal. And when they have brought their ſir- 
names with them from their native country, as Ape, the 
common people have as it were chriftened them by the addi- 
tion of Fack-an- Ape, Wars,* 
Tbid. | Nctvithftanding all this parade of learning, I be- 
lieve nobody but Mr. Warburton would have thought of this 
ſatire upon our countrymen; which is a mere blundering 
conceit of his own : it is neither juſt in itſelf, nor has he the 
leaſt ground for it from the text. Nay, I will undertake 
that it may be deduced as fairly from any patlage in the Di- 
wine Legation; as from this of Shakeſpeare, rightly under- 
Rood, | 
The ſatire, is levelled at their extravagant curioſity ; 
got their adopting the tribe of the pitheci, or monkeys : to which, 
morecver, this %, as Trinculo calls Caliban, could not 
very properly be referred. + © 
As for his inſtances of the denum cixitatis; as, in order to 
ſew his reading, he calls it; let mnkey be derived from the 
Teutonic, mox ; They are not the Engliſh only, who de- 
rive the name of this animal from thence; (if they indeed 


do:) the Italian mrs, and the Spaniſh munreca, are from the 


fame fountain; and it is probable, that our monkey 1s de- 
rived from this laſt. It baboon comes (as Skinner ſays, it 


perhaps may) from BABE ; the French babeuin, and the Ita- 


lian babtuins procede from thence too; and there is no rea- 
ſon for any reflection on the Engliſh, : particularly, on that 
ac.ount, | | 

As for his mantygre, which, he ſays, ſpeaks its original; it 
does ſo, but in a language, which Mr. Warburton ſeems not 
to underſtand; MAN TICORA (which we corruptly call 


 waantygre) is an Indian word; whether original with them, 
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or derived in part from the Arabic, as ſome, or the Teuto- Wi 
nic, as others hold, does not concern the preſent queſtion : | 18 
the Greeks and Romans both adopted it; and whether we 110 
2 f — a 7 11. 
borrowed it from thefe or the Indians, we are not anſwerable | "6 q 


for the propriety of its derivation. | 
I wonder Mr. Warburton, when his hand was in, did not 14 
complete his donum civitatis; and that after he had chriſtened 1 


his ape, (a ſtrange expreſſion, by the way, for a clergyman !) 14 
he did not derive it from APA, as little children call it, be- 1 
fore they can pronounce PAPA, Can. or CRI.“ : Wl! 

Vid. makes a man.] That is, makes a man's fortune. So in | 
Midſummer-Night's Dream-—we are all made men. Jon Ns. | 1 


P. 40. D. 14. Have wwe devils here *—ſalvages and men of 
Inde ?—your four legs ;] All this is a pleaſant ridicule of | 
Maundeville's relations in his voyages, who pretended to = 
have traveled, © 'Thro' an enchanted vale, clepen the Vale of 1 + 


Devils, which vale (ſays he) is alle fulle of develes, and 80 
hathe bene alle weys; and men ſeyn there, that it is on of 1nd 
the entrees of helle.“ The ſame author likewiſe, in his | 1 7 
account of the ſalvages and men of Inde, has tranſcribed, l 
as of his own knowledge, all the fables of Pliny, concern- 19800 
ing men with long ears, one eye, ore foot, without heads, 1 
he”: | . WARB. * 1 

P. 41. I. 15. His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of bis 18 | 


CO 
, > 
TE 


friend.] The facetious Author of Hudibras ſeems to have had 
this paſſage in his eye, in one part of his deſcription of Fame. 
Two trumpets ſhe doth ſound at once, | 
But both of clean contrary tones, 
But whether both with the ſame wind, 
Or one before, and one behind, | 
We know not: only this can tell; 

The one ſounds wilely, th other <vell, Tu xo. “* 
L. 16. ] - For ſpatter read utter. | Rev. & Car. 
L. 30. Mcon-calf ?] It was imagined that the moon had 

an ill influence on the infant's underſtanding. Hence ideots 

were called moon-calves ? | WARHEB. “* 

hid. | I do not know what authority Mr. Warburton has 
for aſſerting that ideots were called moon-caires ; but Shake- 
ſpeare gives him none here, Stephano was not yet enough 
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acquainted with Caliban, to judge what influence the moon 
might have on his underſtanding ; but he gives him the 


name of moon-calf from his ill-ſhaped figure. Moon-calf, 


partus lunaris—Datur et Teut. Monkalb—Mela, ſeu caro in- 
formis, &C. Skinner. Canons, 
P. 43. I. 2. 7 afraid of him? a very ſhallow monſter, ——] 
It is to be obſerv'd, Trinculo is not charg'd with any fear of 
Caliban; and therefore this ſeems to come in abruptly ; but 
in this conſiſts the true humour. His own conſciouſne{;, 
that he had been terribly afraid of him, aiter the fright was 
over, drew out this brag. This ſeems to be one of Sþai-. 
peare's fine touches of nature: for that  Trinculs had been 
horribly frighten'd at the monſter, and ſhook with fear of 
him, while he lay under his gaberdine, 1s plain, from whit 
Caliban ſays, While he is lying there? Thou doſt me yet but 
little harm; thou wilt anon, I know by thy trembling. 
THEOB, 


L. 6. Kiſs thy fect.] A ſneer upon the Papiſts for kiſſing 


the Pope's pantofle. | Gray, 
L. 30. Young ſcamels from the rock.] I can no where 
elſe meet with tuch a word as ſcamel, which has poſleſ:'d 
all the editions. Shakeſpeare muſt certainly either have wrote 
ſpameis (as Mr. Warburton and I have both conjectur'd) i. e. 
young kids: or ſea-malls, The ſea-mall, or ſea-mewv (ac- 
cording to Willoughby, ) is that bird, which is call'd /arus ci- 
nereus minor; it feeds upon fiſh, and frequents the banks of 
lakes. It is not impoſſible, but our Poet might here intend 
this bird. Or, again, (and which comes near to ſcamel, in 


the traces of the letters) Ray tells us of another bird, call'd 


the flannel, (the ſame with the tinnunculus, among the Latins, 
and xsſypi; amongſt the Greeks ; of the hawk ſpecies, It is 
no matter which of the three readings we embrace, fo we 
take a word ſignifying the name of ſomething in nature. 
THEOB,* 
Thid.] We ſhould read ſpamois, i. e. young kids, 
Wa R B. 
id.] This word has puzzled the commentators. Mr. 
Holt, who wrote notes upon this play, obſerves that limpets 
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are in ſome places called ſcbams; therefore I have ſuffered 
ſcumels to ſtand. | | + JonnsoN. 


Ibhid.] Theobald ſubſtitutes ſamois for ſcamels; which laſt 


word, he ſays, has poſſeſſed all the editions. I am inclined 
to retain ſcamels: for in an old will, dated 1593, I find the 
bequeſt of © a bed of ſcammel-colour,” i. e. of the colour of 
an animal fo called, whoſe ſkin was then in uſe for dreſs or 
furniture, This, at leaſt, ſhews the exiftence of the word 
at that time, and in Shakeſpearc's ſenſe. WAR TON. 
P. 45. I. 5. Leaſt buſy when I do it.] This reading, I 
preſuue, to be Mr. Pope's; for I do not find it authoriz d by 
the copies: The two firſt fo/ic's read; 
| 11 bufy leaſi, when I do it. | 
"Tis true, this reading is corrupt; but the corruption is ſo 
very little remov'd from the truth of the text, (&z{y-/:fs) that 
| can't afford to think well of my own ſagacity for having diſ- 
cover'd it. THEOB, 
P. 46. L. 17. Of every creature's befi,] Alluding to the 
icture of Venus by Apelles. Jou so. 
P. 48. 1. 8. Surprix d <vitha/.] Read, ſurpriz d with all. 
| | CAP ELI.“ 
L. 14. Servant-menſtcr,] The part of Caliban has been 
eſteem'd a fignal inſtance of the copiouſneſs of Shake- 
ſpeare's invention; and that he had ſhewn an extent of genius, 
in creating a perſon which was not in nature. And for this, 
as well as his other magical and ideal characters, a juſt admi- 
ration has been paid him. I can't help taking notice, on 
this occaſion, of the virulence of Ben Jonſon, who, in the 
induction to his Bart/emeww Fair, has endeavour'd to throw 
dirt, not only at this ſingle character, but at this whole play. 
« If there be never a ſervant monfter in the fair, who can help 
it, (he ſays,) nor a neft of antichs? He is loth to make 
nature afraid in his plays, like thoſe that beget tales, tem- 
« pefts, and ſuch like dro//cries, to mix his head with other 
mens heels.“ Shateſpeare, as the tradition runs, was the 
perſon who firſt brought Jenſon upon the ſtage ; and this is 
the ſtab we find given in requital for ſuch a ſervice, when 


his benefactor was retreated from the ſcene. A circum- + 


ſtance, that ſtrangely aggravates the ingratitude, But this 
larly ſaucineſs was familiar with Ben; when the public 
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were ever out of humour at his performances, he would 
revenge it on them, by being out of humour with thoſe 
pieces which had beſt pleaſed them. I'11 only add, that 
his conduct in this was very contradictory to his cooler pro- 
feſffions, “that if men would impartially look towards the 
offices and functions of a Poet, they would eafily conclude 
« to themſelves the impeſſibility of any man's being the goed 
« Poet, without firſt being a good man.” Turo.“ 
P. 50. I. 18. What a pied ninny's this?] This line ſhould 
ecrtainly be given to Stephano, Pied ninny alludes to the 
ſtriped coat worn by fools, of which Caliban could have no 
knowledge. Trinculo had before been reprimanded and 
threatened by Stephano tor giving Caliban the lie, he is 
now ſuppoſed to repeat his offence. Upon which Stephano 
cries out, | 
What a pied nirny's this *—thou ſcurvy patch ! 
Caliban now ſeeing his maſter in the mood that he wiſhed, 
inſtigates him to vengeance, | 
I do beſeech thy greatreſs give him blocs, Jon Nsox. 
P. 50.1. 26. TI go furtber.] No farther, CAPELL,* 
P. 55. I. 13. Pro. Praiſe in departing. ] This is a ſarcaſm. 
They were praifing the muſic and attendance of this viſionary 
entertainment : but their commendations were too haſty, for 
the banquet was preſently ſnatched from them : ſo that the 
muſic was only a prelude to a mockery. Proſpero therefore 
ſays, „Stay your praiſes till you have ended your enter- 
tainment, h 
Praiſe in departing. 5 
The phraſe alludes to the cuſtom of gueſts praifing their 
entertainment when they riſe from the banquet, WARB.“ 
L. 24. Each putter cut of five for one. ] By chang- 
ing of to on, I think, I have ſet the text right; and will 
therefore now proceed to explain it. Mr, Warburton obſerved 
to me, that this was a fine piece of conceal'd ſatire on the voy- 
agers of that time, who had juſt diſcovered a new world ; and, 
as was very natural, grew moſt extravagant in iſplaying the 
wonders of it. That, particularly, by each putter out of five 
br one, was meant the adventurers in the diſcovery of the e 
Indies, who had for the money they advanc'd and contributed, 
20 per cent Dr. Thirlty did not a little aſſiſt this explanation 
by fis concurrence, and by inſtructing me, that it was uſual 
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in thoſe times for travellers to put out money, to receive a 
great ſum if they liv'd to return ; and, for proof, he referr'd 
me to Moriſon's Itinerary, part I. p. 198, Sc. I cannot return 
my friends better thanks for the light they have given me up- 
on this paſſage, than by ſubjoining a teſtimony from a con- 
temporary poet, that will put both their explanation, and my 


correction of the text, paſt diſpute. 


B. Jonſon's Every Man out of his Humour, in the character 
of Puntarwe!o, | 

I do intend, this year, of Jubilee coming on, to travel: And 
{becauſe I wvill not altogether go upon expence, } I am determin'd to 
put forth ſome five thouſand pound, to be paid me five for one, upon 
che return of myſelf, my wife, and my dog, from the Turks's 
Court in Conſtantinople. F all, or either of us miſcarry in the 
journey, "tis gone; Ml ve be ſucceſsfujl, wwhby, there will be five 
and twenty thouſand pounds to entertain time <vithal, 

If this was to be the return of the Knight's venture; tis 
obvious, he put out his money on five for one. Ben to heighen 
the ridicule of theſe projecting voyagers, makes Puntarvelo's 
wife averſe to accompany him; and ſo he is forc'd to put out 
his venture on the return of. himſelf, his dog, and his cat. 


| Tuo. 
P. $5. I. 6. clear life.] Pure, blameleſs, in- 
nocent. ö . OHNSON. 
L. 10. ä with good life.] This ſeems a corruption. 


I know not in what ſenſe /ife can here be uſed, unleſs for 


alacrity, livelineſs, vigour, and in this ſenſe the expreſſion is 


harſh, Perhaps we may read, 

with good liſt, 

with good will, with fincere zeal for my ſervice, I ſhould 
have propoſed, | 8 | 


with good hef, 
in the fame ſenſe, but that 1 cannot find lief to be a ſub- 
ſtantive. | Wars. 
L. 24. — - baſs my treſpaſs. ] The deep pipe told it me 
in a rough baſs ſound, 
P. 8. 1 14. -for I 


Hawe gion you here a third of my owvn life,] Thus all the 


impreſſions in general; but why is ſhe only a third of his 
own life? He had no wife living, nor any other child, ta 
rob her of a ſhare in his affection: So that we may reckon 
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Her at leaſt half of himſelf. Nor could he intend, that he 


lov'd himſelf twice as much as he did her; for he immediate. 
Iy ſubjoins, that it was She for <vbom he liv'd. In Othelh, 
when Jago alarms the Senator with the loſs of his daughter, 
he tells him, | 
Your heart is burſt, you have loſt half your ſoul, 
And dimidium anime mee is the current language on ſuch oc- 
caſions. There is no room for doubt, but J have reſtor'd to 
the Poet his true reading the thread of life which is a phraſe 
moſt frequent with him. So in K. Henry V. | 
And let not Bardolfe's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, | 
1 Henry VI. — —had not churchmen pray'd 
His thread of life had not ſo ſoon decay'd. 
2 Henry VI. Ergo, their thread of life is ſpun. 
Othello. ———— Tm glad, thy father's dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old read in twain. en. 
bid. ] In conſequence of this ratiocination Mr, Theobald 
printed the text a thread f my owvn life. I have reſtored the 
antient reading, Proſpero in his reaſon ſubjoined why he 
_ calls her the third of his life, ſeems to allude to ſome logical 
diſtinction of cauſes, making her the final cauſe, Jouxs, 
L. 17. ſtrangely flood the teſt.] Strangely is 


uſed by way of commendation, merveilleuſement, to a wonder ; 


the ſenſe is the ſame, in the foregoing ſcene, with obſervaticn 
range. | Joa RNsox. 
L. 24. My gift.] My gueſt. Firſt fol. Jouxsox. 
[. virgin-Fnot, ] Alluding to the 
Latin phraſe of zonam ſolvere. Wars.* 
L. 26. The rabble.] The crew of meaner ſpirits. JonRs. 
. bring à corollary.] Corollarium ſigni- 
fies what we call ſupernumerary, or, what is more than juſt 
ſufficient, The word has here a ſingular propriety and ele- 
gance. For corollaria were, amongſt the Romans, the little 
gifts given to the people when plays were exhibited to them 
at their public feſtivals; and corollæ crowns given to thoſe 
actors who pleaſed more than ordinary. WARB.“ 
L. 25. No tongue.] Thoſe who are preſent at incantations 
are obliged to be ftriftly ſilent, «ſe, as we are afterwards 
told, the ſpell is marred. _ Jon Nxsox. 


— 
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P. 61. 1. 2. Thatch'd with ſtover.] With thatch'd ſtover. 


Oxford Edit. Stower ſeems to be hay laid up. JoxnsoN. 

L. 3. Tulip'd brims.] The old edition reads pionied and 
tavilled brims, which I do not underſtand, JouNns. Pioned and 
tilled brims; i. e. broken up and cultivated, CAPELL, 

L. 7, — Thy pole-clipt vineyard, | 

| | And thy ſea-marge fteril, and recky hard.] 

Gildon, who has made what he calls a Gloſſary on Shake- 
ſpeare, ſays——pole-clipt in the head, What he had in his 
head is not worth enquiring. Cligt here ſignifies embraced : 
but pole-clipt is a corrupt reading. It ſounded well, becauſe 
vines are ſupported by poles, to ſay pole-clipt wineyard ; and 
ſound was what the player-editors only attended to. But a 
little ſenſe might have taught them that wines could not be 
called pole-clipt, though poles might be called vine-clipt. 
Shakeſpeare wrote 
Thy pale-clipt vineyard. 


i. e. the vineyard incloſed or fenced with pales, in oppoſition 


to the wide and open 1 or coaſt. Rocky hard 
ſhould be read with an hyphen. It is one of the epithets to 
ſea-marge——as hard as a rock. WarsB,* 


P. 62. I. 19. Earth's Increaſe, ] All the editions, that I 
have ever ſeen, concur in placing this whole ſonnet to Juno: 
but very abſurdly in my opinion. I beheve every accurate 
reader, who is acquainted with poetical hiſtory, and the di- 
ſtinct offices of theſe two goddeſſes, and who then ſeriouſly 
reads over our author's lines will agree with me, that Ceres's 


name ought to have been placed where I have now prefixed 


* | TREOB.* 
P. 63. L. 2. This is a moſt majeſtick viſion, and | 

| Harmonicas charmingly. ] What was intended 
to be here commended was, 1. The viſion of the goddeſſes, 
2. Their ſongs. The viſion is commended in theſe words, 
This is a moſt majeſtic viſion. But for the ſongs we are put 
off with this nonſenſe—and harmonious cbarmingly, To re- 
ſtore ſenſe, and the other parts of the commendation, we 


muſt needs read 


| | ard 
Harmonious charming LAS. 


And then both the viſions and the ſongs will have their due 


praiſes, The word charming cannot with propriety be ap- 
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plied to any thing but muſic and poetry, becauſe theſe ore 


ſuppoſed to operate, as charms, In our Author's time the 


word was generally fo applied, though it be now uſed rigi- 


eulouſly on every object of pleaſure, Warp,t 
Read, Charming /ay. CAN. & RTV. 
P. 64. L. 15. - — theſe our actors, 


As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air 

And lite the baſeleſs fabric of their viſion, 

T he cloud-capt toxvers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn Temples, the great globe itſclf, 
Yea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve ; 
And like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind———— ——] In this 
reading, all ſublunary things, on account of their fleeting 
exiſtence, are compared to the maſk of ſpirits, which, at the 
beck of Proſper, vaniſhed ſuddenly away, But then there 
is a wretched tautology in the lines, 

And like the baſeleſs fabric, &c. 
And like this unſubſtantial pageant, &c. 
Not to mention the aukward expreſſion of, their wi/ion, 
which Mr. Theobald, upon what authority I know net, hath 
changed into this viſion, I ſuppoſe to make the expreſſion a 
little more natural, I would read, | 
| And like the baſeleſs fabric of th air viſions. 

He had juſt before ſaid, that the ſpirits were melted io 
air, into thin air. This furniſhes him with the fine ſimili— 


tude of air maſons, which generally appearing, as Shakeſpeare 


in another place ſays, like 

A toxver'd citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
he very properly calls 1 fabrics, which doth not ſo well 
agree with ſpirits in a human form. By this emendation 
the tautology, taken notice of above, is avoided : and the 
poet, with great perſpicuity, and phyſical exactneſs, com- 
pares the globe, and all inanimate things upon it, to air 
viſions, and men and animals in the words——yea all vic 
it inherit to the viſion of ſpirits, which the ſpeaker had juſt 
before preſented to them. Further, that the compariſon was 
indeed to air viſions is ſtill evident from the words, 
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leave not a rack behind, 
which can refer only to air wifions « for rack is the veſtige of 
an embodied cloud, Which hain been broken and diffipated 
by the winds. But laſtiy, to put the emendation out of ail 
reaſonable queſtion, we have this very ſimilitude of air viſions 
again in Antony and Cleopatra, with this difference only, 
that it is hee applied to the tranſient glory of one man, and 
here to that of human things in general, 
ANTHONY and CLEO AT RA. 
Sometimes Ie ke e a cloud that's dragoniſb, 
A vapcur, ſometimes like a bear or lion, 
A tiered citadel, a pendant rocks 
A forked mountein, or bize promontory 5 
— theu ft | {cen thele hogs, 
They are black ae ok s pageants 
That co icb is no horſe & ehen With a thought, 
7 he rack diſlimus an makes it inciftine?, 
As water is in <vater rc thy captain is 
Ewen ſuch a body ; here I'm Anthony, 
Ter cannot hold this vil ſhape, &c. 
I will only add, that t! 7 hey are black we Ne s 
fageants, is wonderfully e 3 as it characterizes theſe 
air viſions, which appear only in the evening, when the ſet- 
ting ſun reſiects its light upon the oppoſite clouds; and as it 
gives a vaſt force to the fimilitude, whi h inſinuates that hu» 
man glory is as certainly ſucceeded by mitery, as theſe gaudy 
ppearances by a dark cloudy night. It is obſerrable, that 
the time at which Proſpero uſes 'this ſimilitude of air gans 
is the evening. — Haumer, not knowing what Mariners call 
the rack of a cloud, namely, the veſtige of it, after it has 
been broken and driven by the wind, alters it to track. 

Ibid.] It is ſtrange thot Mr, Warburten ſhould not know 
that, upon the authority of the firſt tolio, Hanmer reads 
track.”  * CANON 8.9 

Dr. Warburton's note on this paſſage is altogether vi- 


ſionary. His amendment of, air viſions, is as much tautology 


as the old reading. REIS.“ 


P. G. Lu. 


Sir, 1 am Det, 
Bear ⁊vith my wveakneſs, my old brain is troubled :] 
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Proſpero here diſcovers a great emotion of anger on his ſud- 


den recollection of Caliban's plot. This appears from the 


admirable reflection he maices on the inſignificancy of hu- 
man things. For thinking men are never under greater de- 
preſſion of mind than when they moralize in this manner: 
yet, if we turn to the occaſion of his diſorder, it does not 
appear, at firſt view, to be a thing capable of moving one in 
Proſpero's circumſtances: The plot of a contemptible ſa- 
vage and two drunken ſailors, all of whom he had abſolutely 


in his power. There was then no apprehenſion of danger: 


but if we look more nearly into the caſe, we ſhall have rea- 
ſon to admire our author's wonderful knowledge of nature, 
There was ſomething in it with which great minds are moſt 
deeply affected, and that is the ſenſe of ingratitude, He fe- 
called to mind the obligations this Caliban lay under for the 
inſtructions he had given him, and the conveniences of life 
he had taught him to uſe. But theſe reflections on Cali- 


ban's ingratitude would naturally recal to mind his brother's : 


and then theſe two working together, were very capable of 
producing all the diſorder of paſſion here repreſented, — 
T hat theſe two, who had received at his hands the two beſt 
gifts mortals are capable of, when rightly employed, regal 


power and the uſe of reaſon ; that theſe, in return, ſhould 


conſpire againſt the life of the donor, would turely afflict a 
generous mind to its utmoſt bearing. WARB.“ 
P. 65. I. 9. Meet wi: Caliban.] To meet with is to counter- 
act, to play ſtratagem againſt ſtratagem. „ The par- 
ſon knows the temper of every one in his houſe, and accord- 
ingly either meets with their vices, or advances their virtues.” 
| HEINER T's Country Parſon, Jon xs. 
L. 20.] Thus Drayton, in his Court of Fairie Hobgoblin 
caught in a ſpell : | 
But once the circle got within 
The charms to work do ſtraight begin, 
And he was caught as in a gin; 
For as he thus was buſy, 
A pain he in his head- piece feels, 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels, 
Alas his brain was dizzy. 
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At length upon his feet he gets, 
Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin frets ; 
And as again he forward ſets, | 
And through the buſhes ſcrambles, 
A ſtump doth hit him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
And lamentably tore his caſe 
Among the briers and brambles, Jonxs0N, 
P. 66.1. 1. The trumpery in my hauſe, go bring it hither 
For ftale to catch theſe Thieves] If it be aſked 
what neceflity there was for this apparatus, I anſwer that it 
was the ſuperſtitious fancy of the people, in our author's 
time, that witches, conjurors, &c. had no power over thoſe 
againſt whom they would employ their charms, till they had 
got them at this advantage, committing ſome fin or other, 
as here of theft, | i - JEANS. 
[bid.] Very ingenious—but how then came Proſpero's 
charms to have power over Ferdinand, the ror Gonzalo, 
and Miranda? How over theſe very fellows, as deſ-ribed in 
the ſpeech immediately preceding ? CAN, OF CRIT. 
L. 13. He has played Fack with a lanthorn, has led us 
about like an ignis fatuus, by which traveilers are decoyed 
into the mire, Jon xs0N, 
P. 67. I. 12. Trin. O King Stephano! O Peer! O worthy 
Stepbano ! | : 
Look, chat a <vardrobe here is for thee !] The humour of 
theſe lines conſiſts in their being an alluſion to an old cele- 
brated ballad, which begins thus, King Srephano wwas a <vor- 


thy Peer—and celebrates that King's parſimony with regard 


to his abardrobe.— There are two ſtanzas of this ballad in 
Othello, | WARB.“ 
P. 69. I. 3. | Tire 
Goes upright with his carriage] The thought is pretty. 
—Time 1s ufually repreſented as an old man almoſt worn 
out, and bending under his load. He is here painted as in 


great vigour, and walking upright, to denote that things 


went proſperouſly on. | WARB. “* 
P. 70. I. 5. Paſſion'd as they.] Thus Mr. Pope in both 


his editions. But all the authentick copies read; 


Pafſion as they 
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i. e. feel the force of paſſionz am mov'd with it. So 
Julia, in the Tv Gentlemen of Verona; | | 
Madam, twas Ariadne paſſioning 
For Theſeus perjury, and unjuſt flight, 
THzroR,* 
P. 70. I. 15. Ye elbes of bills, brooks, flanding lakes and 
| roves. 
Shakeſpeare here has cloſely followed Golding's tranſlation 
of Ovid, though it is by no means literal, 


Ye ayres and winds, ye elves of hills, of brooks, of weods alone, 
of y car" lakes, and of the night, approche ye everych one. 
FARMER, 
P. . . 1. Graves at my command 
Have wak'd their ſleepers;] As odd, as this expreſ- 
Hon is, of praves waking their dead, inſtead of, the dead 
waking in their graves, I believe, it may be juſtified by the 
uſage of Poets. Beaumont and Fletcher, in their Bonduca, 
ſpeaking of the power of Fame, make it wake graves, 
Waters the ruin d monuments, and there, 
Where nothing but eternal death and ſleep is, 
Informs again the dead bones, 
And Virgil, ſpeaking of Reme as a city, ſays, it ſurrounded its 
ſeven hills with a wall. | : 
Scilicet & rerum fucta e pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemgue una ſibi muro circumdedit arces, 
THEOBALD,? 


Ibid.] | I have be-dimm'd 

The noon-tide ſun, call d forth the mutinous <vinds, 

And *twixt the green ſea and the axur d vault, 

Set rearing war ; to the dread ratling thunder 

Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Foue's ſtout cas 

With his ocun bolt : the ftrong-bas'd promontory 

Hawe I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 

The pine and cedar ; Graves at my command 

Have wak'd their ſleepers ; op'd, and let them forth 

By my ſo potent art.] Here is evidently an abſurd tranſ- 
poſition of the words in the laſt line but one. But Mr, 
Theobald's defence of the preſent reading 1s fill more ab- 
ſurd. He juftifies the expreſſion of graves waking their fleep- 
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ers, by Beaumont and Fletcher's ſaying Fame wakens the 
ruin'd monuments which is an expreſſion purely metapho- 
rical, to ſignify that thoſe monuments are brought again into 
remembrance; and is therefore juſtifiable, But—graves 
waking their ſleepers muſt needs be underſtood literally, For 
Proſpero would infinuate that dead men were actually raiſed 
to life by his art. Therefore the expreſſion is abſurd, and 
conſequently none of Shakeſpeare's, who certainly wrote 
Graves at my command, 
Have open'd, and let forth their ſleepers, wak'd 
By my ſo potent art. 
As a further proof that Shakeſpeare wrote it thus, we may 
obſerve, that he borrowed this ſpeech from Medea's in 
Ovid. 
Stantia concutio cantu freta, nubila pello; 
Nubilaque induco : centos abigogue 10:9que t 
V ipereaſgue rumps verbis & carmire fauces : 
V:wvaque ſaxa ſua corvulſaque rovera terra, 
Et filvas moves: jubecque tremeſcere Montes, 
Et mugire ſolum MANESQUE EXIRE SEPULCRIS, 
Now maneſgue exire ſepulcris is juſtly expreſſed as we have re- 
formed the lines, 
Graves, at my command, 
Have open d, and let forth their ſleepe s, wwak'd 
Ey my ſo potent art 
The third line of his original containing an atchieve ment 
little in uſe amongſt modern inchanters he has with jud a- 
ment omitted it in his imitation. Wars. 
. But this rough magick 
T here abjure. Ard when I Hage required 
Some heavenly mufick, which ev'n noww ] do, 
To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 
This airy charm 18 FOR ;) TI break my flaff, &Fo,—] If 
the preſent reading be genuine, then, by [| airy hae) is 
meant the heavenly muſicł two lines before. But this admit- 
ted, the conſequence will be, 1. A wretched rautology ; He 
had ſaid—Some heavenly muſick to wwork mine end; and then 
immediately adds this airy charm of muſick is for working 
mine end, 2. As upardonable a defect; for, according to 
this ſenſe and reading, we are not informed what this end 
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was, by not being told the State of their ſenſes. We muf 
needs then by [airy charm] underſtand the fire and cracks of 
fulpburous roaring, as it is called in the 3d Scene of Act ]. 
and thunder and lightning in the 4th Scene of Act III. which 
had in the higheſt degree tevrified the perſons concerned, 
That this was the airy charm is farther evident from theſe 
words, in the following Scene, The charm diſſolves apace, and 
as, &c. It was diffolved, we ſee, by the heawenly muſick, 
and therefore different, from it. But if this be, the ſenſe of 
airy charm, then we ſee the reading [Is rox] muſt be cor- 
rupt; and that Shakeſpeare wrote, 

beawenly mufick 

To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 
This airy charm HAS FRAIL'D. 

i. e. Which ſenſes the airy charm of Arie! above-mentioned 
has diſturbed and ſhattered, For that this was their condi- 
tion appears from the lines which follow in the next ſcene : 
The charm diſſolves apace; 

And as their morning ſteals upon the night, 

Melting the darkneſs ; ſo their riſing 2 

Begin to chaſe the ign rant fumes that mantle 

Their clearer reaſon WARB. 

. 71. h 7. Til break my fa; 

Bury it certain fadoms in the earth.] Certain in its pre- 
ſent ſignification is predicated of a preciſe determinate num- 
ber. But this ſenſe would make the thought flat and ridi- 
culous. We muſt conſider the word certain therefore as uſed 
in its old ſignification of a many, indefinitely, So Bale in 
his Acts of Engliſh Votaries ſays, But be took with him a 
certen of bis idle companions, For a many, So that Shake- 
ſpeare, I ſuppoſe, wrote the line thus, 

Bury't a certain fadom in the earth, Wars. 

id.] Certain has now, as it alſo had of old, two ſenſes : 
it may be either uſed indefinitely; or elſe (as Mr, W. 
chooſes to expreſs himſelf) may be © predicated of a preciſe 
determinate number. But how it came into our critic's 
head, that in its indefinitive uſe it muſt fignify a great num- 
ber, or (as he elegantly calls it) a many; I am at a loſs to 
gueſs, Nor can I conceive, what bulky grammarian fell 
from the ſhelves upon his head; that he takes ſuch bitter 
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revenge on poor Priſcian, as to change fadoms plur, for fa- 
dom (ing. at the inſtant he is telling you, Shakeſpeare meant 
many fadoms : unleſs perhaps he did it for the fake of uni- 
formity of ſtyle. Then indeed, to ſay two, three, twenty 
zdom, inſtead of fadoms, is juſt ſuch a piece of vulgarity in 
ſpeech ; as to ſay—a many for a great many. 

One may ſay, that Mr. W. has written certain obſervations 
and emendations on Shakeſpeare : but nobody, that ever 
read them, except oN E, would imagine; that it was, or 
could be intended hereby to predicate, that the obſervations 
were preciſe and determinate 5 or the emendations certain. 

I tuppoſe, Shakeſpeare intended by this expreſſion to ſig- 
nify ; that there was a certain preciſe determinate number of 

adams, which Profpero by his art knew of; at which depth 
if he buried his ſtaff, it would never more be diicovered, ſo 
as to be uſed in enchantments. CAN. or CRIT. * 


L. 20. Igr'rant fumes. ] Igmorant, for hurtful to rea- 


ſon. | Wars. 
P. 72. I. 4. Theu'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian. Fleſh 
ard hlecd,] I by no means think, this was our Author's point- 
ing; or that it gives us his meaning. He would fay, that 
| Sebaſtion now was pinch'd thro' and thro' for his treſpaſs ; 
felt the puniſhment of it all over his body; a like manner or 
expreſſion we meet with in King Lear; 
= wipe thine eve; 
The good-jers ſhall devour them, fleſp and fell, 
E'er they Hall make us weep. | 
And ſo our CHAUcER, in the firſt book of his Troilus and 


Crelſida. 
that he and all his kinne at ones 
Were worthy to be brent, both fell and boncs. THEOB.“ 
P. 72. l. 18. pere the bee ſucks, there ſuck I;] 1 have 
ventur'd to vary from the printed copies here. Could Ariel, 
a ſpirit of a refin'd ætherial eſſence, be intended to want 
food? Befides the ſequent lines rather eountenance /urs. 
| THEroB., 
Ibid.] Mr. Theobald tells us, he has here ventured to wary 
from the printed copies, and read luræ J: Becauſe a Spirit can- 
not be intended, às he expreſſes it, to wvant food, How Shake- 


ſpeare, or any other good metaphyſician would have intended 
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to ſupport theſe ſpirits, had they been of their own making, 
I do not know, but the people who gave them birth brought 
them up to good eating and drinking. Wars. 
L. 22. After ſuramer merrily] Why, after ſummer? 
Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe, our Author aliuded to that miſtaken 
notion of bats, ſcoallocus, Sc. croſſing the ſeas in purſuit of 
hot weather, I conjectured, in my SHAKESPEARE reftor'd, 
that ſunſet was our Author's word: And this conjecture Mr. 
Pope, in his laſt edition, thinks probably ſhould be eſpouſed. 
My reaſons for the change were from the known nature of 


the bat, The boup fleeps during the winter, ſay the Natu- 


raliſts; and ſo does the bat too. (Upupa dormit hyeme, ficut 
E ͤveſpertilio. Albert. Magn.) Again, flies and gnats are 
the favourite food of the bat, which he procures by flying 
about in the night, (Cibus ejus ſunt muſcie & culices : quem 
moe wolans inguirit. Idem, e Plinio.) But this is a diet, 
which, I preſume, he can only come at in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. Another obſervation has been made, that when bats 
fly either earlier, or in greater number than uſual, it is a ſign 
the next day will be ber and ſerene, (Veſpertiliones, fi veſperi 
citius & plures ſolito volarint, fignum eft calorem & ſerenita em 
pridie fore, Gratarolus apud Geſner de avibus.) I his 

rognoſtick likewiſe only ſuits with ſummer. Again, the 
bat was call'd weſ; ertilio by the Latins, as it was wxleg by 
the Greeks, becauſe this bird is not viſible by day; but ap- 
pears firſt about the twilight of the evening, and ſo conti- 
nues to fly during the dark hours. And the Poets, whenever 
they mention this bird, do it without any alluſion to the 
ſeaſon of the year; but conſtantly have an eye to the ac- 
cuſtom'd hour of its flight. In the ſecond act of this play, 


where Gonzalo tells Anthonio and Sebaſtian, that they would 


lift the moon out of her ſphere, Sebaſtian replies; 
We would ſo, and then go a bat-fewwling. 
| THEOBALD,* 
Thid. Summer merrily.] This is the reading of all the 
editions, Yet Mr, Theobald has ſubſtituted ſun-ſet, be- 
cauſe Ariel talks of riding on the bat in this expedition. 
An idle fancy, That circumftance is given only to de- 
fign the time of night in which fairies travel, One would 
think the conſideration of the circumſtances ſhould have 


ws 
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ſet him right. Ariel was a ſpirit of delicacy, bound by the 
charms of Proſpero, to a conſtant attendance on his occa- 
ſions. So that he was confined to the iſland winter and 
ſummer. But the roughaeis of winter is repreſented by 
Shakeſpeare as diſagreeable to fairies, and ſuch like de- 
licate ſpirits, who on this account conſtantly follow ſum- 
mr. Was not this then the moſt agreeable circumſtance 
of Ariel's new recovered liberty, that he could now avoid 
winter, and follow ſummer quite round the globe. But to 
put the matter out of queſtion, let us conſider the meaning 


of this line. | | 

There I couch, when Owls do cry. | 
Where? in the Cæruſlip's bell, and where the Bee ſucks, he tells 
us: this muſt needs be in ſummer. When? when Owls ds 


c, and this is in Winter. 


When blood is nipt, and <vays be foul 


Then nightly fings the ſtaring ovl. ; 
- The ſong of Winter in Love's Lab:ur Left. 


The conſequence is, that Ariel flies After-Summer, Yet the 


Oxford Editor has adopted chis judicious emendation of Mr, 
Theobald, Wars. 
Ibid.] I would read lurk with Mr, Theobald, as more ele- 
gant, and for this reaſon, that though Ariel ſhould even be 
ſuppoſed to have occaſion for more ſubſtantial food than the 
cameleon ; yet he cannot mean to compare himſelf to a bee 
or ſuckling of any kind, After ſummer merrily. 
Dr. Warburton's arguments againſt Mr. Theobald's propoſed 
reading, after ſun-ſet, are egregiouſly wrong, Though it be 
admitted that Ariel here ſpeaks of himſelf as a kind of fairy, 
Shakeſpeare hath no where repreſented winter as ſo exceſ- 
ſively diſagreeable to fairies, as to oblige them, like ſwallows, 
to expatriate on its arrival, Nor do the lines from Lowe's 
Labour Laſt put the matter out of queſtion, that owls cry only 
in winter; for the queen of the fairies in the Midſummer - 
night's Dream, ſays to her attendants, ; 
bp Keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly Boots 
Ard wonders at our quaint ſpirits, * 
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It is alſo remarkable that in the Song of Winter, the owl is 
repreſented as ſinging a merry note; whereas, in the other 
paſſages, ſhe is ſaid to cry, to be clamorous 3 which, with 
great propriety, may be ſaid of her in ſummer, when her 
hooting is contraſted with the notes of other birds. That 
the bat is only introduced to deſign the time of night in 
which fairies travel is not to the purpoſe here, for Ariel is 
one of thoſe kind of fairies who execute the commands of 
Proſpero by day light. KENRICK, 
P. 73. I. 4.] To drink the air is an expreſſion of ſwiftneſs 
of the {ame kind as to dewour the way in Henry IV. Jonxs, 
P. 74. I. 26. As great to me, as late.] My loſs is as great 


as yours, and has as lately happened to me. Jonuns, 


P. 76. I. 1. Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms.] i. e. If the ſub- 
ject or bet were kingdoms : ſcore here not ſignifying the num- 
ber tcventy, but account, WARE.“ 


id.] I take the ſenſe to be only this: Ferdinand would 


not, he ſays, play her falſe for the ⁊world. Ves, anſwers 
ſhe, I would allow you to do it for ſomething leſs than the 
world, for twenty kingdoms ; and I wiſh you well enough to 
allow you, after a little <vrangle, that your play was fair, 


So likewiſe Dr. Gray. Jonxs, 
P. 77. I. 18.] For <vhen ſhould perhaps be read <v/ere, 
ons. 


P. 78. 1. 32. ———— ungle III reſolve you.] Becauſe the 
conſpiracy againſt him, of his brother Sebaſtian and his own 
brother Anthonio, would make part of the relation. WAR B.“ 

P. 79, 1. 1. Which to you ſhall ſeem probable.) Theſe words 
ſeem, at firſt view, to have no uſe; ſome lines are perhaps 
loſt with which they were connected. Or we may explain 
them thus: I will reſolve you by yourſelf ; which method, 
when you hear the ſtory, [of Antonio's and Sebaſtian's plot] 

ſpall ſeem probable, that is, ſhall deſerve your approbation. 
| | OHNS, 

L. 22. true,] That is, Bonet. A true man is, in the 
language of that time, oppoſed to a thief. The ſenſe is, 
Mark what theſe men <vear, and ſee if they are boneſt. Joh Rs. 

P. 80. I. 8. And Trinculo is reeling ripe 3 where ſhould they 

Find this grand liquor that hath gilded em? 


the f 
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Shakeſpeare, to be ſure, wrote grand */ixir, alluding to 
the grand elixir of the alchymiſts, which they pretend would 
reſtore youth, and confer immortality. This, as they ſaid, 
deing a preparation of gold, they called aurum potabile; which 
TKA. alluded to in the word gilded; as he does again 
in Anthony and Cleopatra. | 
How much art thou unlike Mark Anthony ? 
Yet coming from him, that great med cine hath, 
With his tin, gilded thee. | 
But the joke here 1s to infinuate that, notwithſtanding all 
the boaſts of the chymiſts, ſack was the only reſtorer of 
youth, and beſtower of immortality, So Ben "Jonſon, in 
his Every Man out of his Humour. « Canarie the very 
zixir and ſpirit of wine,” ——-This ſeems to have been the 
cant name for ſack, of which the Engliſh were at that time 
immoderately fond. Randolf, in his Jealous Lovers, ſpeak- 
ing of it, ſays, «« A pottle of elixir at the Pegaſus 
bravely carouſed. So again in Fletcher's Monſieur Thomas, 
act III. 
—Old reverend ſack, which, for aught that I can read yet, 
Was that philoſopher's ftone the wiſe king Ptolomeus 
Did all his wonders by. | 
The phraſe too of being gi/ded was a trite one on this occa- 
ſion. Flet her in his Chances 
Duk E. Is ſhe not drunk too? | 
Wuok E. A little gilded o'er, fir ; old ſack, old ſack, boys! 
_ Waxs. & CA. * 
P. 80. J. 14. O, touch me not : Jam not Stephano, but a c ramp. ] 
In reading this play, I all along ſuſpected that Shakeſpeare 
had taken it from ſome Italian writer; the unities being all 
ſo regularly obſerved, and the perſons of the drama being 
all Italia. I was much confirmed in my ſuſpicion when I 
came to this place. It 1s plain a joke was intended; but 
where it lies is hard to ſay. I ſuſpect there was a quibble 
in the original that would not bear to be tranſlated, which 
ran thus, “J am not Stephano, but Staffilato.” Staffi lato 
hgnifying, in Italian, a man well laſhed or flayed, which 
was the real caſe of theſe varlets, | 
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— Tooth'd briars, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs and thorns 
Which enter'd their 1 — 0 
And the touching a raw part being very painful, he mięht 
well cry out, © Touch me not, &c. Waxrg,* 
Ibid.) Staffilato fignifies ſimply laſhed, not vel! lafhed, 
much leſs flayed : but this it muſt tignify, ſays Dr, War. 
burton, and this too muſt be the real caſe of theſe varleti; 
the one, in defiance of the Italian language; and the other, 
in defiance of Shakeſpeare, who fully explains their punih- 
ment, and this conſequence of it, in Proſpero's commiſ- 
fion to Ariel, | 
Go charge my goblins, that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their ſinews 
With aged cramps; and more finch-ſpotted make them 
Than pard or cat o'mountain, 

1 cannot help taking notice here of the unfair arts Dr, 
Warburton uſes, to make his ſuſpicion paſs on his readers 
for truth, He firſt, to the word /afped, which faffilato does 
ſignify, tacks flayed, which it does not fignify, as if they 
were the ſame thing; and then to prove, that this 


(flaying) was the real caſe of theſe varlets, he miſquotes 
Shakeſpeare 


- pricking goſs and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail fins 
inſinuating as if they were torn and raw all over: whereas 
Shakeſpeare ſays, 
Which enter'd their frail fins. 

Nor let Mr, Warburton cavil, that their ſhins could not 
be ſcratched without the thorns entering their ſkins ; fince 
ſcratched ſhins can never put a man in the condition which 
Stephano here repreſents himſelf in, or which he would 
have to be meant by the word ftafilato, CAN. or Crir,* 

P. 82.1. 15. And my ending is Deſpair, ] The alluſion is 
very well kept up in this Epilogue. And the actor here 1s 
not only applying to the audience for favour, in behalf of 
the Author; but Proſpero ſpeaks in the character of a Magi. 
cian; and fo (as Mr. Warburton hinted to me) alludes to the 
old ſtories told of the Necromancers* deſpair in their laſt mo- 
ments, and the prayers of their friends for them. 

8 | TnEkOR. & Warn,® 


ds 
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[tis obſerved of the Tempeſt that its plen is regular, This 
I think an accidental effect of the ſtory, not intended or re- 
garded by the author, | HoLT. & REIS.“ 


THE ADVENTURE R, No. 93z— 97. 
ACkriTICiSM on The TEM EST, by Mr. WAR TON. 


Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus im let 
Ut Macus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit 4 Hos, 


'Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 

Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns; 

Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art 

With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 

And inatch me o'er the earth, or thro? the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where, Por E. 


WRITERS of a mixed character, that abound in 
tranſcendent beauties and groſs imperfections, are the moſt 


proper and moſt pregnant ſubjects for criticiſm, The 


regularity and correctneſs of a Virgil or Horace, almoſt 
confine their commentators to perpetual panegyric, and af- 
ford them few opportunities of diverſifying their remarks by 
the detection of latent blemiſhes, For this reaſon J am in- 
clined to think, that a few obſervations on the writings of 
Shakeſpeare will not be deemed uſeleſs or unentertaining, 
becauſe he exhibits more numerous examples and faults, of 
every kind, than are, perhaps, to be diſcovered in any other 
author. I ſhall, therefore, from ti e to time, examine his 
merit as a poet, without blind admiration, or wanton in- 
vective. 

As Shakeſpeare is ſometimes blameable for the conduct of 
his fables, which have no unity; and ſometimes for his 
diction, which is obſcure and turgid ; ſo his characteriſtical 
excellencies may poſſibly be reduced to theſe thrze general 
heads: © His lively creative imagination; his ſtrokes of 
nature and paſſion; and his preſervation of the conſiſtency 
of his characters. Theſe excellencies, particularly the 
laſt, are of ſo much importance in the drama, that they am- 
ply companions for his tranſgreſſions againſt the rules of 
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Time and Place, which being of a more mechanical nature 
are often ſtrictly obſerved by a genius of the loweſt order: 
but to pourtray characters naturally, and to preſerve them, 
uniformly, requires ſuch an intimate knowledge of the heart 
of man, and is ſo rare a portion of felicity, as to have 
been enjoyed, perhaps, only by two writers, Homer and 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Of all the plays of Shakeſpeare, the Tempeſt is the moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of his creative power. He has there given 
the reins to his boundleſs imagination, and has carried the 
romantic, the wonderful, and the wild, to the moſt pleaſing 
extravagance. The ſcene is a deſolate iſland, and the cha. 
raters the moſt new and ſingular that can well be con. 
ceived; a prince who practiſes magic, an attendant ſpirit, a 


monſter the ſon of a witch, and a young lady who had been | 


brought to this ſolitude in her infancy, and had never beheid 
a man except her father, 

As I have affirmed that Shakeſpear's chief excellence is 
the conſiſtence of his characters, I will exemplify the truth 
of this remark, by pointing out ſome matter-ſtrokes of this 
nature in the drama before us, 

The poet artfully acquaints us, that Proſpero is a magician, 
by the very firſt words which his daughter Miranda ſpeaks 
to him : . | 

If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
Which intimate, that the tempeſt deſcribed in the preceding 
ſcene was the effect of Proſpero's power, The manner in 
which he was driven from his dukedom of Milan, and 
landed afterwards on this ſolitary ifland, accompanied only 
by his daughter, is immediately introduced in a ſhort and na- 
tural narration. | | 

The offices of his attendant ſpirit, Ariel, are enumerated 
with amazing wildneſs of fancy, and yet with equal pro- 


priety: his employment is ſaid to be, 


To tread the ooze 
Of the ſalt deep; 
To run upon the ſharp wind of the north ; 
To do——bufineſs in the veins o' th' earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt ; 
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to dive into the fire; to ride 


On the curl'd clouds 

In deſcribing the place in which he has concealed the 
Neapolitan ſhip, Ariel expreſſes the ſecrecy of its ſituation 
by the following circumſtance, which artfully glances at 
another of his ſervices ; Lo Rs 
In the deep nook, where once 

Thou call'dſt me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the ſtill-vext Bermudas 

Ariel, being one of thoſe elves or ſpirits, “ whoſe paſtime 
is to make midnight muſhrooms, and who rejoice to liſten to 
the ſolemn curfew ;** by whoſe aſſiſtance Proſpero has © be- 
dimm'd the ſun at noon-tide, | 

And 'twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault, 

Set roaring war; | 
has a ſet of ideas and images peculiar to his ftation and of- 
ficez a beauty of the ſame kind with that which is ſo juſtly 
admired in the Adam of Milton, whoſe manners and ſenti- 
ments are all paradiſaical. How d-lightfully and how ſuit- 
ably to his character are the habitations and paſtimes of 
this inviſible Being pointed out in the following exquiſite 
ſong ! | 

Where the bee ſucks, there lurk I; 

In a cowllip's bell I lie 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly; 

After ſun-ſet, merrily. 
Merrily, merrily ſhall ] live now | 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough, 

Mr, Pope, whoſe imagination has been thought by ſome 
the leaſt of his excellencies, has, doubtleſs, conceived and 
carried on the machinery in his Rape of the Lock, with 
vaſt exuberance of fancy, The images, cuſtoms, and em- 
ployments of his Sylphs, are exactly adapted to their na- 
tures, are peculiar and appropriated, are all, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, /y/phiſh. The enumeration of the 
puniſhments they were to undergo if they neglected their 
charge, would, on account of its poetry and propriety, and 
eſpecially the mixture of oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any 


circumſtances in Shakeſpear's Ariel, if we could ſuppoſe 
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Pope to bees been unacquainted with the Tempeſt, when he 
wrote this part of his accompliſhed poem. 


———She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 
A dozen years: within which ſpace the dy'd, 
And left thee there; where thou didſt vent thy groan 
As fait as mill-wheels ftrike, ; 
If thou more murmur'ſt, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ft howId away twelve winters. | 
For this, beſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: urchins 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee ; ; thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey- combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made em. 
If thou neglect'ſt, or doſt un ilingly 
What I command, 1 1] rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar, 
Thar beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
Forſakes his poſt, or leaves the Fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins; | 
Be ſtopp'd in phials, or transfix'd with pins, 
Or plung' d in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye; 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog'd he beats his flken wings in vain; 
Or alom ſtyptics with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence lige a rivell'd flow'r; 
Or as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the twirling wheel ; 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below! Por x. 
The method which is taken to introduce Ferdinand to be- 


lieve that his father was drowned in the late tempeſt, is ex- 
ceeding ſolemn and ftriking : he is fitting upon a ſolitary 
rock, and weeping, over-againft the place where he ima- 


fi 


he 
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zined his father was wrecked, when he ſuddenly hears with 
aſtoniſhment acrial muſic creep by him upon the waters, add 
the ſpirit gives him the following information in words nat 
proper for any but a ſpirit to utter: 
Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral m: de; 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that goth lade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea- hange, 
Into ſomething rich and ftrange. 
And then follows a moſt lively circumſtance: 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark ! now I hear them Ding-dang-bell ! 
This is ſo truly poctical, that one can ſcarce forbear ex- 
cla:ming v. ith Ferdinand, | 
This is no mortal del, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns ! 
The happy verſatility of Shakeſpeare's nius enables bim to 
excel in lyric as well as in dramatic poety. 

But the poet riſes ſtill higher in his management of this 
character of Ariel, by making a moral ute of it, that is, 1 
think, incomparabie, and the greateilt effort of his art. 
Ariel informs Proſpero, that he has fulflled his orders, and 
puniſhed his brother and companions to ſzyerely, that if he 
himſelf was now to behold their ſufferiggs, he would greatly 
compaſſionate them. To which Proſpero antwers, 

Doft thou think fo, ſpirit ? 
AR IE L. Mine would, fir, were 1 human 


PROSP. And mine ſhall, 
He then takes occaſion, with wonderful Jexterity and hu- 


manity, to draw an argument from the incorporeality of Ariel, | 


for the juſtice and neceſlity of pity and forgiveneſs : 

Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch a feeling 

Of their afflictions; and ſhall net myſelf, 

One of their kind, that relith all as ſharply, 

Paſſion'd as they. be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

The poet is a more powerful magician than his own Proſ- 

pero: we are tranſported into fairy land; we are wrapt in a 
delicious dream, from which it is miſery to be diſturbed 5 
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all around is enchantment | 

The iſle is full of noiſes, 

Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inftruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes voices; 
That if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 

Would make me fleep again: and then in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew riches 
Ready to drop upoa me :——when I waked, 

I cry'd to dream again? 


Tyz ADVENTURER, No. g7. 


Xpi d& % Ev reg der, Gomes x, & Th Tay TeaſudsTwV TUrar, 
| ati Cre, 1 r dvailnaio, i To lug. | 
| | AR1ST, Por. 


As well in the conduct of the manners as in the conſtitution 
of the fable, we muſt always endeavour to produce either 
what 1s neceſſary or what is probable, 


« WHOEVER ventures, ſays Horace, to form a cha- 
racer totally original, let him endeavour to preſerve it with 
uniformity and confiitency : but the formation of an original 
character is a work of great difficulty and hazard,” In this 


arduous and uncommon tak, however, Shakeſpeare has won- ' 


derfully ſucce ded in his tempeſt : the monſter Caliban is the 
creature of his own imagination, in the formatian of which 
he could derive no aſliftance from obſervation or experience. 


Caliban is the ſon of a witch, begotten by a demon: the 


Jorceries of his mother were ſo terrible, that her country- 
men baniſhed her into this deſert iſland as unfit for human 
ſociety : in conformity therefore, to this diabolical propaga- 
tion, he is repreſented as a prodigy of cruelty, malice, pride, 
ignorance, idleneſs, gluttony and luſt, He is introduced 
with great propriety, curſing Proſpero and Miranda whom 
he had endeavourcd to def le; and his execrations are a t- 
fully contrived to have reference to the occupations of his 
mother : | 

As wicked dew as c'er my mother bruſh'd 

With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
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Drop on you bot — 
All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on vou! 

His kindneſs is, afterwards, expreſſed as much in cha- 
rater, as his hat ed, by an enumeration of offices, that 
could be of value only in a deſolate iſland, and in the eſti- 
mation of a ſavage: 

I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow : 

And I with my long nails will dig the pig- nuts; 

Shew thee a jay's neſt ; and inftru't thee how 

Jo ſnare the nimble marmozet. I'll bring thee 

To cluſt ring filbe ds; and ſometimes I'll get thee 

Young ſea-malls from the rock 

| I'll fhew thee the beſt ſprings 3 I'll pluck thee bei ; 

1 &fh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

Which laſt is, indeed, a circumſtance of great uſe in a place, 
whete to be defended from the cold was neither eaſy nor 
uſual ; and it has a farther peculiar beauty, becauſe the ga- 
thering wood was the occupation to which Caliban was ſub- 
jected by Proſpero, who, therefore, deemed it a ſervice of 
high importance. 

The groſs ignorance of this monſter is repreſented with 
delicate judgment : he knew not the names of the ſun an 
moon which he calls the bigger light and the leſs ; and he 
believes that Stephano was the man in the moon, whom his 
miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: and when Proſpero reminds 
him that he firſt taught him to pronounce articulately, his 
anſwer was full of malevolence ond rage: 

You taght me language; and my profit on't 

I know how to curſe : 55 
The propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to make for ſuch a fa- 
vour. The ſpirits whom he ſuppoſes to be employed by 
Proſpero perpetually to torment him, and the many forms 
ind different methods they take for this purpoſe, are de- 
ſcribed with the utmoſt livelineſs and force of fancy: 

Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 

And after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 

Their pricks at my foot fall : ſometimes am I 

All wound with adders. who with cloven tongues 

Do hiſs me into madneſs. 

| D 2 
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It is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to be more expreſſue 
of the manners and ſentiments, than that in which our poet 
has painted the brutal barbarity, and unfeeling ſavageneſs of 
this ſon of Sycorax, by making him enumerate, with a kind 
of horrible delight, the various ways in which it was poſli:e 
for the drunken ſailors to kill and ſurprize his matter ; 

here thou may'ſt brain him, 

Having firſt ſeiz d his books; or with a log 

Batter his ſkull ; or paunch him with a ſtake; 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife— 
He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable attempt, “ above 
all beſure to ſecure the daughter; whoſe beauty, he tells 
them, is incomparable,” The charms of Miranda could net 
be more exalted, than by extorting this teſtimony from ſo in- 
 ſenfible a monſter. 

Shakeſpeare ſeems to be the only poet, who poſſeſſes the 
power of uniting poeiry with propriety of character; of 


which I know not an inftance more ſtriking, than the image 


Caliban makes uſe of to expreſs filence, which is at once 
highly poetical and exactly ſuited to the wildneſs of the 
ſreaker : | 
Pray you tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fail. | 
J always lament that cur author has not preſerved this 
Herce and implacable ſpirit in Caliban, to the end of the 
play; inftead of which, he has, I think, injudiciouſiy put 
into his mouth, words that imply repentance and undg- 
ſtanding : 


Fl] be wiſe hereafter 

And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double aſs 
Was I to take this drunkard for a God, 

And worſhip this dull fool ? 


It muſt not be forgotten, that Shakeſpeare has artfully 


taken occaſion from this extraordinary character, which is 
finely contraſted to the mildneſs and obedience of Ariel, 
obliquely to ſatirize the prevailing paſſion for new and won- 
derful fights, which has rendered the Englith ridiculous, 
% Were I in England now, ſays Trinculo, on firſt diſcover- 
ing Caliban, and had but this fiſh painted, not a holiday 
fool there but would give a piece of filver, When they will 
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not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to ſee a dead Indian.” 

Such 1s the inexhauſtible plenty of our poet's invention, 
that he has exhibited another character in this play, entirely 
his own; th:t of the lovely and innocent Miranda. 

When Proſpero firſt gives her a ſight of prince Ferdinand, 
ſhe eagerly exclatms, 

What is't ? a ſpirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, fir, 

It carries a brave form, But *tis a ſpirit, 

Her imagining that as he was ſo beautiful he muſt neceſ- 
farily be one of her father's aerial agents, ts a ſtroke of na- 
ture worthy admiration : as are likewiſe her entreaties to 
her father not to uſe him harſhly, by the power of his art; 

Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I ſaw ; the firſt 


That e'er I ſigh'd for 
Here we perceive the beginning of that paſſion whit ch Proſ- 


pero was defirous ſhe ſhould feel for the prince; and which 


ſhe afterwards more fully expreſſes upon an occaſion which 
diſplays at once the tenderneſs, the innocence, and the fim- 
plicity of her character. She diſcovers her lover employed 
in the laborious taſk of carrying wood, which Proſpero had 
enjoined him to perform. © Would, ſays fre, ine ighining, 


had burnt up thoſe logs that you are enjoined to pile!“ 


Ir you'll fit down 

I'Il bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 

J'II carry't to the pile. — 

You look wearily, _ 

It is by ſelecting ſu h little and almoſt imperceptible circum- 


ſtances, that Shakeſpeare has more truly painted the paſſions 


than any other writer: affection is more powerf ully expreſ- 


ſed by this ſimple with and offer of aſſiſtance, than by the 


unnatural eloquence and witticiſms of Dryden, or the amo- 
rous declamations of Rowe. 

The reſentment of Proſpero for the matchleſs cruelty and 
wicked uſurpaticn of his brother; his parental affection and 
ſolicitude for the welfare of his daughter, the heireſs of his 
dukedom; and the awful ſolemnity of his character, as a 
ſcilful magician ; are all along preſerved with equal conſiſt- 
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ency, dignity and decorum : one part of his behaviour ce. 
ſerves to be particularly pointed out. During the exhibition 
of a maſk with which he had ordered Ariel to entertain Fer. 
dinand and Miranda, he ftarts ſuddenly from the recollection 


of the conſpiracy of Caliban and his contederates againſt his 


Efe, and diſmiſſes his attendant ſpirits, who inſtantly va— 
niſh to a hollow and confuſed noiſe. He appears to be 
greatly moved ; and ſuitably to this agitation of mind, which 
his danger has excited, he takes occaſion, from the ſudden 
diſappearance of the viſionary ſcene to, moralize on the diſ- 


ſolution of all things: 
| — 4. U. 88 


As I foretold ng were all ſpirits ; ; and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, Ike the baſeleſs fabrick of this viſion, 

The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe iticir, 

Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 

And, hike th:s unſubſtantial pageant tadeq; 

Leave not 2 rack behind 
To theſe noble! images he adcs a ſhort but comprehenſive ob- 


ſervation on human life, not excelled by any paſſage of the 


Moral and ſententious Euripides: 

We are fuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep ! 

Thus admirably is an uniformity of charaQer, that lead- 
ing beauty in dramatic poeſy, preſerved throughout the 
Tempeſt, And it may be tarther remarked, that the uni- 
ties of action, of place, and of time, are in this play, though 
almoſt conſtantly violated by Shakeſpeare, exactly obſerved, 
The action is one, great, and entire, the reſtoration of Proſ- 
pero to his dukedom ; this bufineſs is tranſaRed in the com- 
paſs of a ſmall iſland, and in, or near, the cave of Profpero 
though indeed, it had been more artful and regular to have 
confined it to this fingle ſpot; and the time which the ac- 
tion takes up, is only equal to that of the repreſentation : 
an elegance which ought always to be aimed at in every well- 
eondudcted fable, and for the went of which, a variety of 


the moſt entertaining incidents can ſcarcely atone. 
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HE hiſtory of our old poets is ſo little known, and 

the firſt editions of their works be ome fo very ſcarce, 

that it is hard pronouncing any thing certain about them: 
But, if that pretty fantaſtical boem of Drayton's called 
« Nymphivia, or, The Court of Fairy 5” be early enough in 
time, (as, believe, it is; for 1 hve ſeen an edition of 
that author's paſtorals, printed in 1393, quarto) it is not im- 
probable, that Sh b ee took frem thence the hint of his 
airies: a line of that poem, „I borough buſh, thorough 
briar, occurs alſo in his play. The reſt of the play is, 


dou: tles, invention: the names only cf I eee Hippoli- 


ta, and Theieus' former loves, Antiopa and others, being 
hiſtorical; and taken from the tranſi ber terch, in the 
article—'T heicus, 

P. 85. L. 6. Long withering cut 4 you aung 01'S revenue. | 
Long <vithering out is, Certainly, not good Englth, I rather 
think Shakeſpeare wrote, Long vintering on A yourg men's 
revenue. VAR B. * 

id.] That the common reading is not good Englith, I 
cannot perceive, and theretore find in myfelf no temptation 
to change it. OF NSCN, 

P. 86. I. 16. % 'n th ir preſſe 2 of ter fantaſic.] ihe ex- 


preſſion 1 18 elegant and pretty. It alludes to the taking the 


impreſſion of a key in wax, in order to have another made 


to unlock a cabinet. | Waks. 
L. 28. Or to her death, accerding to cur laxv.] By a law of 
Solon's, Parents had the at ſolute power of life and death over 
their children. So it ſuited the poet's purpoſe well enough 
to uppoſe the Athenians had it before, Or pcrhaps he 
neither thought nor knew any thing cf the matter, WARE. 
P. 87. 1. 1. To you your father ſrould be as a god, 
One, voto compos'd your beauties; yea, and ung 
To whom you are tat as a form in «vax 
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75 him imprinted ; and within his power 
„ LEAVE the figure er disfigure it.] We ſhould read, 
To 'LEVE the figure, &C. 
1. e. releve, to heighten or add to the beauty of the figure, 
which is ſaid to be imprintd by bim. I is from the French, 
relzver, Thus they ſay, Tapiſſeries relevees d'or. In the ſame 
tenſe they uſe enleder, which Maundeville makes Englih of 
in this manner: —“ And alle the walles withinne ben co- 
vered with gold and ſylver, in fyn plates: and in the plates 
ben ſtorics and batayles of knyghtes en/eved,”” p. 228. Raba- 
le is, with a ſtrain of buffoon humour, that equals the ſober 
elegance of this paſſage in our poet, calls the imall gentry of 
France, Gentilbommes de bas relief. | Wars. 
15id.] I know not why ſo harth a word ſhould be admitted 
with ſo little need, a word that, ſpoken, could not be un- 
derſtood, and of which no example can be ſhewn, The 
ſenſe is plain, “ you owe to your father a being which he 
may at pleaſure continue or deſtroy,” Jon Ns. & CAN. 
I. 14. I know not, by what fower I am made bold.] It was 
the opinion of the ancients, that when a perſon did or ſaid 
any thing that e ceeded his common faculties of performance, 
that he did it by the aftiftance of ſome God, So here ſhe 
infinuates, that it was love that enabled her to plead his 
cauſe, | WARB, 
L. 31. Thus all the copies, yet earth lier is ſo harſh a 
word, and eartt.er happy for happier earthly a mode of ſpeech 
fo unuſual, that I wonder none of the editors have propoſed 
ea lien latty. Joaxsox. Farthly happy. CAPELL. 
P. 89. I. 13. Come, my Hifpolita ; wwhat cheer, my love?] 
Hippolita had not ſaid one fingle word all this while, Had 
a modern poet had the teaching of her, we ſhould have found 
her the buſieſt amongſt them; and without doubt, the lovers 
might have expect a more equitable decifion, But Shake- 
fpeare knew better what he was about; and obſerved deco- 


rum. | Wars. 
L. 22. Beteem them. | Or pour down upon them. Por E. 
Ibid.] Give them, beſtow upon them. The word is uſed 

by Spenſer. | JonnsoN. 


L. 23. Eigh me, for Ah me. For aught, Hermia was 


in 
re: 
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inſerted in the folio 1632, but is now changed for the firſt 


reading. | JokNsoN. 
L. 27. ] Enthralled to 4; vulg. to love. THEOB. 


P. 90.1. 6. Momentany is the old and proper word, JokRs. 
L. 8. Brief as the ligbt' ning in the collied night, 
That, in a Spleen, unfolds both heawen and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to ſay, Behold ! | 
The jaws of darkneſs do deucur it up.] Tho' the word 
Sp/cen be here employed odly enough, yet I believe it right. 
Shakeſpeare always hurried on by the grandeur and multi- 
tude of his ideas aſſumes, every now and then, an uncom- 


mon licence in the uſe of his words. Particularly in com- 


plex moral modes it is uſual with him to employ one, only 


to expreſs a very few ideas of that number of which it is _ 
compoſed, Thus wanting here to expreſs the ideas—of a 


ſudden, or—in à trice, he uſes the word Spleen; which par- 
tially conſidered, ſignifying a haſty ſudden fit, is enough for 
him, and he never troubles himſelf about the further or 
fuller ſignification of the word. Here, he uſes the word 


Spleen for a ſudden haſty fit; ſo juſt the contrary, in the Tevs 


Gentlemen of Verona, he uſes _ for fþpleenatic——ſudden 
7 * And it muſt be owned this ſort of converſation adds 
a force to the diction, WARB. 
L. 20. 1 have a widow aunt, &c.] Theſe lines perhaps 
might more properly be regulated thus : 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child, 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon ; 
Her houſe from Athens is removed ſev'n leagues, 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee, 
And to that place JonnsoNn. 
IL. 27, —————Hf thou low me then 
Steal forth thy father's houſe, c. 
Her, My good Lyſander, 
I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt boo, 
By, &c. &c. 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. ] Lyſander does 


but juſt propoſe her running away from her father at mid- 


night, and ſtraight ſhe is at her oaths that ſhe will meet him 
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at the place of rendezvous. Not one doubt or hefitation 
not one condition of aſſurance for Lyſander's conftaney, 
Either the was naufeouſly coming; or eiſe had before jilted 


him; and he could not believe her without a thouſand oaths, 


But Shakeſpeare obſerved nature at are ther rate,——The 
ſpeeches are divided wrong, and muſt be thus rectified; 
when Lyſ2nder had propoſed her running away with him, 
ſne replies, 

Her. My good Lyſander 


and is going on to aſk ſe urity for his fidelity, This he per- 


ceives, and interrupts her with the grant of what ſhe e- 
mands, 
Lyf. I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ftrongeſt bow, &c, 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever woman ſpoke 
Here ſhe interrupts him in her turn; declares herſeif fatis. 
fred, and conſents to meet him in the following words, 
Her. In that fame place thou h ſt appointed me, 
To- morrow truly will I meet with thee, 
This diviſion of the lines, beſides preſerving the character, 
gives the dialogue infinitely more force and ſpirit, Wars, 


id.] This emendation is judicious, but not neceſſary, 


The cenſure of men, as oftener perjured than woman, ſeems 
to make that line more proper for the lady. Jon xsox. 
P. 91. I. 15. Your eyes are lode-ſtars.] This wies a compli- 


ment not unfrequent among the old poets, The Icde- far 


is the leading or guiding ſtar, that is the pole ſtar, Ihe 
magnet is for the ſame r aſon called the lade. fine, either be- 
cauſe it leads iron, or becauſe it guide the ſailor. Milton has 
the ſame thought in L' Allegro. 
Towers and baitlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, | 
The Cvnoſure of neighb'ring eyes. Jon Nxsox. 
L. 19.] This emendation is taken from the Oxford cdi- 
tion. The common reading is, Your wwords I'd catch. 
OH NSON, 
”. 92. 1. 10. ] Perhaps the reader may not diſcover the pro- 
priety of theſe lines. Hermia is willing to comfort Helena, 
and to avoid all appearance of triumph over her. She there- 
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fore bids her not to conſider the power of pleaſing, as an ad- 
vantage to be much envied or much defired, ſince Hermia, 
whom ſhe conſiders as poſſeſſing it in ſome ſupreme degree, 
has found no other effect of it than the loſs of happinels, 
OHNSON, 
L. 22. Emptying our boſems of their ccunſels (well'd ; 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet 
And thence from Athens turn away cur eyes, 
To ſees neco friends and ſtrange companions, 
This whole ſcene is ſtrictly in rhyme ; and that it deviates in 
theſe two couplets, I am perſuaded, is owing to the igno- 
rance ct the firſt, and the inaccuracy of the later editors: I 
have therefore ventured to reſtore the rhymes, as I make no 
doubt but the poet firſt gave them. Sweet was eaſily cor- 
3 into ſwweiled, becauſe that made an anticheſts to empty- 


ing: and flange comparicns our editors thought was plain 


'S 
Eng liſh ; z dun een companies, a little quaint and unintelli- 
gible. Our author very often uſes the Subſtantive e ranger ads 
jechdely; nd companies, to ſignify companions : As Rich. II. 


To tread the franger paths of baniſhment. 


And Hen. V. 
His . unletter d, rude and ſhallow, 
TüEOB. & CA PETIT. 
P. 93. J. 15. In game.] Game here ſignifics not contentious 
play, but ſport, j. So Spenſer, | 
I wixt earngſt and twixt game, JonNs. 
P. 94.] In this ſcene Shakeſpeare takes advantage of 
his knowledge of the theatre to ridicule the preiudices and 
competitions of the players. Bottom, who 1s generally ac- 
knowledged the principal actor, declares: his inclination to 
be for a tyrant, for a part of fury, tumult, and noiſe, ſuch as 
every young men pants toper form when he firſt ſteps upon 
the ſtage, The ſame Bottom, who ſeems bred in a tiring- 
room, has another hiſtrionical paſſion. He is for engroſſing 
every part, and would exclude his inferiors from all poſſibi- 
lity of diſtinction: he is therefore deſirous to play Pyramus, 
Thiſbe, and the Lion at the ſame time, 2 
L. 9. Grow on to a point.] Read go on, &c. WARB.* 
L. 25. I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in.] 
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We ſhould read, | | 

A part to tear a cap in. 
For as a ranting whore was called a r2ar-fheet, (2d Part of 
Hen. IV.) ſo a ranting bully was called a tear-cap. For this 
reaſon it is, the poet makes bully Bottom, as he is called 


afterwards, wiſh for a part to tear a cap in. And in the an- 
tieut plays, the bombaſt and the rant held the place of the 


ſublime and pathetic, and indeed conſtituted the very eſſence 
of their tragical farces. Thus Bale, in his acts of Englifh 


votaries, Part II. ſays.—“ Grennyng like termagauntes in 
a play.“ | WAR B.“ 
Thid.] Nic Bottom's being called by Bottom, ſeems to have 
given riſe to this judicious conjecture ; but it is much more 
likely that Shakeſpeare wrote, as all the editions give it, 
« a part to fear a cat in; which is a burleſque upon Her- 
cules's killing a lion, CAN. of CRIT.“ 
P. 95. I. 8. The raging rocks | 
And ſpivering ſhocks, &c. ] I preſume this to le 
either a quotation trem ſome fuſtian old play, which I have 
not been able to trace; or if not a direct quotation, a ridi- 
cule on ſome bombaſt rants, very nearly reſembling it. 
5 5 TREOB.“ 
IL. 20, ———— ſpeak as ſmall as you will.] This paſage 


ſhews how the want of women on the old ſtage was ſupplies, 


If they had not a young man who could perform the part 


with a face that might paſs for feminine, the character was 
acted in a maſk, which was at that time a part of a Jady's 
dreſs ſo much in uſe, that it did not give any unuſual ap- 


pearance to the ſcene: and he that could modulate his voice 
in a female tone, might play the woman very ſucceſsfully. 


It is obſerved in Downes's Memoirs of the Play-houſe, that 
one of theſe counterfeit heroines moved the paſſions more 
ſtrongly than the women that have fince been brought upon 
the ſtage. Some of the cataſtrophes of the old comedies, 
which make lovers marry the wrong women, are, by recol- 
lection of the common uſe of maſks, brought nearer to pro- 
bability. OHNS, 
L. 29. | ou muſt play Thiſvy's mother. | There 
ſeems a double n ee 91 2 — relation to the 
characters of this interlude. The father and mother of 
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Thiſby, and the father of Pyramus, are here mentioned, 
who do not appear at all in the interlude; but Wall and 
Moonſhine are both employed in it, of whom there 1s not 
the leaſt notice taken here. THEOB, 
P. 96. l. 28. Purple-in-grain beard. ] Here Bottom again 
diſcovers a true genius for the Rage, by his ſolicitude for pro- 
priety of dreſs, and his deliberation which beard to chuſe 
among many beards, all unnatural. JokNs. 
P. 9. I. 10. At the auke's oak cue meet hold, or cut 
bow{trings.] This proverbial ſaying came originally from 
the camp. When a rendezvous was appointed, the militia 
ſoldiers would frequently make excuſe for not keeping word 


tnat their 6ooſerings <vere 6756, 1, e. their arms unſervice- 


able. Hence when one would give another abſolute aſ- 
ſurance of meeting him, he would fay proverbially kold 
er cut #c<v/lrings, i. e. whether the bowſtring heid or broke: 
for cut is uted as a neuter, like the verb frets, As when we 
ſay, the firing frets—the {ilk frets, for the paſſive, it is cut er 


fret: ed. JonNs, 


L. 12.] So Drayton, in his Court of Fairy, 
't horough brake, thorough briar, 
Thorough muck, thorough mire, 


T horo.;gh water, thorough fire. OHNS. 
Ibid.) For through buſh, &c. read in all the places thorough, 
| Hor T.* 


L. 19. To dew her orbs upon the green, ] For ors Dr. Gray 


is inclined to ſubſtitute Herbs, The orbs here. mentioned are 
the circles ſuppoſed to be made by the fairies on the ground, 
whoſe verdure proceeds from the fairy's care to water them, 
Thev in their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in marſhes found, | 
Of them ſo call'd the fairy ground. Drayton. Jorxs. 
L. 20,] The cowtlip was a favourite among the fairies, 
There 1s a hint in Drayton of their attention to May 
morning. For the queen a fitting tow'r, _ 
Quoth he, is that fair coxoſlip flozu'r 
In all your train there's not a fay | 
That even went to gather May, 
But ſhe hath made it in her way, | | 
The falle there that groweth, Jonxs. 
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P. 98. I. 3. — ob of ſpirits.] Lab, lubber, looby, 1;}. 
cock, all denote both inactivity of body and dullneſs of 
mind. Jouns, 

L. 10. chargeling.] Changeling is commonly uſed 
for the child ſuppoſed to be left by the fairies, but here for 
the child taken away. Joaxs, 

L. 16. een. | Shining, bright, gay. Jonxs, 


L. 17. But they do ſquare. ] Lo ſquare here is to guarre/, 
And are you new ſuch fools to ſquare for this? GRAY, 
The French word contrecarrer hath the ſame import. 
Jouxs, 


* 


L. 21,——thet fred, and knawvifh ſprite, 
Call d Rabin Coca felleco : are you nt bes 
That fright ihe maiders of the wilageree, 
Sæim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
Aud bratleſs maxe the breathleſs buſ-<viſe chern: 
Ard ſometime mate the drink to bear no barn, 
Lifpead nizht-Iwand rers, laughing at their farm? J 
This account of Robin Goodfeliow correſponds, in every 
article, with that given of him in Harſenet's Declaration, 
ch. 20. p. 135. And if that the bow.e of creame were not 
duly ſett out tor Robin Goudiellow, the frier, and Siiſe the 
dairy-maid—why then either the pottage was burnt 79 next 
day in the pot, or the cheeies would not curdle, or the but- 
ter would not come, or the ale in the fat never would have 
got head. But if a pater-nofter, or an houſle-egge were be- 
turned, or a patch of tythe unpaid then beware of bull- 
beggars, ſpirits, &c,” He is mentioned by Cartwright, as 
a ſpirit particularly fond of diſconcerting and diſturbing do- 
meſtick peace and economy. : 
Saint Francis and Saint Benedight, 
Bleſſe this houſe from wicked wight : 
From the night-mare, and the goblin, 
That is hight Goodfellow Robin, 
Keep it, &c. Cartwright's Ordinary, act III. ſc. i. vs. 
1 28 | WARTON.“ 
L. 23. Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
And tontleſs make the breathleſs huſevife chern. 
The ſenſe of theſe lines is confuſed. “ Are not you he, 


| (fays the fairy) that fright the country girls, that ſkim milk, 


Al 
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work in the hand-mill, and make the tired dairy-woman 


uſeleſs, I would regulate the lines thus : 
And ſcmetimes make the breathleſs houſewiſe chern 
Skim milk, and bootleſs labour in the quern. 
Or by a ſimple tranſpoſition of the lines, 
And bootle:s, make the breathleſs churn 
Skim-milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern. JoaNs, 
L. 27. Tkoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſucet Puck, 
You do their vor. 
To theſe traditionary opinions Milton has reference in 
L'Allegro : 
Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 
With ſtories told of many a feat, 
How Fairy Mab the junkets eat; 
She was pinch'd and pull'd, ſhe ſaid, 
And he by frier's lanthorn led ; 
Tells how the drudging goblin ſweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 
When in one night ere glimpſe of morn 
His ſhadowy flail had threſh'd the corn 
: Which ten day-labourers could not end, 
Then lies him down the Aber fiend. 
Alike account of Puck is given by Drayton : 
He meeteth Puck, which moſt men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming doit, 
Tos Sull walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us; 
And leading us to make us ſtray, 
Long winter's nights out of the way, 
And when we ſtick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us. | 
ö It will be apparent to him that ſhall compare Drayton's 
. poem with this play, that either one of the poets co- 
pied the other, or, as I rather believe, that there was then 
ſome ſyſtem of the fairy empire generally received, which 
they both repreſented as accurately as they could, Whether 
, Drayton or Shakeſpeare wrote firſt, J cannot diſcover. 
| Jouns, 


churn without effect?” The mention of the mill is here 
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L. 30. Puck— thou ſpeak'ſt aright.] I WA filled up the 
verſe which I ſuppole the tbe left complete, Jonxs. 
Thid.] Thou ſpeakeſt me aright. CaPErr,* 
It ſeems that in the fairy mythology Puck, or Hobęoblin, 
was the truſty ſervant of Oberon, and aways employ ed to 
watch or detect the intrigues of queen Mad, called by 
Shakeſpeare Titania. For in Drayton's Nymphidia the 
fame fairies are engaged in the ſame buſineſs, Mab has en 
amour with Pigwiggen; Oberon being jealous, ſends Hob- 
goblin to catch them, and one of Mab's nymphs oppoſes him 
by a ſpell. 8 Jonxs. 
L. 36, ——— roafted crab,] Crab-apple. HAN M.“ 
P. 99. I. 11. Ard tailor cries.] The cuſtom of crying ta a 
at a ſudden fall backwards, I think I remember to have ob- 
ſerved. He that ſlips beſide his chair falls as a taylor \_uat; 
upon his board. The Oxford Editor, Dr. Warburten 
after him, and Capell, read and rails. or cries, plauſibly, but 
I believe not rightly. Beſides, the trick of the fairy is re- 
preſented as producing rather merriment than anger, Joxxs. 
L. 13. Aud Iwaxen.] And encreaſe, as the moon <vaxe: 
Jonxs, 


L. 15. But room, Fairy.] The word Fairy, or Faerz, 


was ſometimes of three ſyllables, as often in Spenſer... 
| OHNSON 

P. rco. I. 8. Didft thou not lead him through the per 

ing night.] We ſh-uld read, 

Didft thou not lead him elimmering, through the night. 
The meaning is, ſhe conducted him in the appearance of fre 
through the dark night, WAEI. 

Lid. J I is not eaſy to gueſs at the reaſon which induced 
Mr. Warburton to corrupt the text in this place. The com- 
mon reading, 

Diaſt thou not lead him through the glimmering night? 
preſents us with an image univerſally known, and readily 
apprehended. But to repreſent the queen of fairies her- 
ſelf as ſupplying the place of a Jack o' the Lanthorn, 
makes a moſt burleſque contraſt with that dignity of cha. 
racer with which the poet hath * her, and is indeed 
perfectly ridiculous. Rxv1s. 
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L. 9. From Perigenia, wwhom be raviſp d.] 
Thus all the editors; but our author, who diligently pe- 
ruſed Plutarch, and gleaned from him, where his ſubject 
would admit, knew, from the life of Theſeus, that her 


name was Perigyne (or Perigune) by whom Theſeus had 


his ſon Melanippus. She was the daughter of Sinnis, a 
cruel robber, and tormentor of paſſengers in the Iſthmus, 
Plutarch and Athenzus are both expreſs in the circumſtance 
of Theſeus raviſhing her. THEOB, 
Tbid.] Periginia. CAPELL.“ 
L. 13. And never ſince the middle fummer's ſpring, &c.] 
There are not many paſſages in Shakeſpeare which one can 
be certain he has borrowed from the ancients ; but this is 
one of the few that, I think, will admit of no diſpute, 
Our author's admirable deſcription of the miſeries of the 
country being plainly an imitation of that which Ovid 
draws, as conſequent on the * of Ceres for the loſs of 
ber daughter. | 
Neſcit adhuc ubi fit: terras tamen increpat omnes: 
Ingrataſque vocat, nec frugum munere dignas. 
Ergo illic ſæva vertentia glebas 
Fregit aratra manu parilique irata colonos 
Ruricoloſque boves letho dedit: arvaque juſſit 
Fallere depeſitum witiataque ſemina fecit. 
Fertilitas terre latum vulgata per orbem 
Sparſa jacet. Primis ſegetes moriuntur in herbis. 
Et modo fol nimius, nimivs modo corripit imber : 
| Sideraque vent ig ue nocent. . Jonns. 
The middle ſummer's ſpring. | We ſhould read that. For it 
appears to have been fome years ſince the quarrel firſt began. 
WarsB. & CA. 
id.] We ſhould re-eſtabliſh the ancient and authentic 
reading, “ The middle ſummer's ſpring ;** that is, never 
ſince the Tpring preceding laſt Midſummer, Mr, Warbur- 
ton's correction ſuppoſes ſome certain more diſtant ſummer 
to have been mentioned or referred to before. But no ſuch 


mention or reference is to be found. Revis.* 
L. 15. Paved foantain,] A fountain laid round the edge 
with ſtone. Jonxs. 
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L. 19. The wwirds piping.] So Milton: 

While rocking winds are piping loud, ok xsox. 
L. 22. Pelting river.) Shakeſpeare has in Lear the ſame 
word, low pelting farm, The meaning is plainly, deſpicable, 


mean, ſorry, wretched ; but as it is a word without any rea. 


ſonable etymology, I ſhould be glad to diſmiſs it for petty ; 
yet it 15 undoubtedly right, We have petty pelting officer in 
Meaſure for Meaſure. | | 3 
L. 23. Overborn their continents.] Borne down the banks 
that contained them. So in Lear, 
Cloſe pent guilts | 
Rive their concealing continents. Jonxs. 
L. 29. The nine- mens morris.] This was ſome kind of rural 
cheſs. Wars, & Jonxs. 
Bid.] Dr. W. and Dr. J. have both ov rlooked a material 
error of the preſs in this line. We ſhould read nine-men's 
Moa T ICE. The mortice is the frame on which the pins or 
men, are placed, in the game of nine- pins. That this mortice, 


or frame, which often has cavities for the pins, might be filled | 


with mud, is eaſily conceived; but that any kind of rural 
_ ebeſs ſhould be ſo circumſtanced is impoſſible, Axox,* 


L. 32. want their winter here.] The 


concluding word is, certainly, a very dragging expletive : and 
though I have not ventured to diſplace it, I ſcarce believe it 
genuine, I once ſuſpected it ſhould be, | 
= want their winter chear ; 
i. e. their jollity, uſual merry-makings at that ſeaſon. Mr, 
Warburton has ingeniouſly advanced a more refined emen- 
dation, which is ſubjoined, and which I ſhould undoubtedly 
have advanced into the text, could I have ever traced the 
word in any of Shakeſpeare's writings : but I think he ra- 
ther ſeems fond of Hallau d. Chaucer and Spencer, I know, 
both uſe herie very frequently. From the latter I'll produce 
' a paſſage, where in one couplet it is joined with hymn and 
carol, as here in our author : : 
Tho? wouldeſt thou learn to caro/ of love, 
And bery with hymrs thy laſſes glove, | 
Vid. Shepherd's Kalendar for February, TxEOB.“ 
Ibid.} The buman mortals want their winter hERE. I 
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But ſure it was not one of the circumſtances of miſery, here 
recapitulated, that the ſufferers wanted their winter, On 
the contrary, in the poetical deſcriptions of the golden age, 
it was always one circumſtance of their happineſs that they 
wanted winter, This is an idle blunder of the editor's, 
Shakeſpeare without queſtion wrote, | 

The human mortals want their winter heryed, 
i, e. celebrated. The word is obſolete; but uſed both by 
Chaucer and Spencer in this fignification, and the follow- 
ing line commends the emendation. 5 | 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt ; 
and the propriety of the ſentiment is evident. For the win- 
ter is the ſeaſon of rural rejoicing, as the gloomineſs of it 
and its vacancy from country labours give them the incli- 
nation and opportunity for mirth ; and the fruits, now gathered 
in, the e Well therefore might ſhe ſay, when ſhe had 


deſcribed the dearths of the ſeaſons and fruitleſs toil of the 


huſbandmen that 
The human mortals want their winter Beryed. 
But principally, ſince the oming of chriſtianity this ſeaſon, 
in commemoration of the birth of Chriſt, has been particu- 
larly devoted to feſtivity. And to this cuſtom, notwith- 
ſtanding the impropriety, hymr or carol bleſt certainly alludes. 
Mr. Theobald ſays, “ that Shakeſpeare ſeems rather fond of 
hallowed,” Rather than what? hal/aved is not ſynonymous 
to Leryed but to het. The ambiguity of the Engliſh word blef 
confounded him, which fignifies either praiſed or ſarfified, 
| | Wars, 

I6:d.] After all the endeavours of the editors this pailage 
ſtill remains to me unintelligible, I cannot ſce why winter 
is, in the general confuſion of the year now deſcribed, more 
wanted than any other ſeaſon, Dr. Warburton obſerves that 
he alludes to our practice of ſinging carols in December; but 
though Shakeſpeare is no great chronologer in his dramas, I 
think he has never ſo mingled true and falſe religion, as to 
give us reaſon for believing that he would make the moon 
incenſed for the omiſſion of our carols. I therefore imagine 
him to have meant heathen rites of adoration. This is not 
all the difficulty. Titania's account of this calamity is not 
ſufficiently conſequential. Men find no winter, therefore 
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they ſing no hymns, the moon provoked by this omiſſion al. 
ters the ſeaſons: That is, the alteration of the ſeaſons pro- 


duces the alteration of the ſeaſons, I am far from ſuppoting 


that Shakeſpeare might not ſometimes think confuſedly, and 
therefore am not ſure that the paſſage is not corrupted, If 
we ſhould read, z ; 

And human mortals want their vonted year, 
Yet will not this licence of alteration much mend the nar- 
rative; the cauſe and the effect are ftill confounded, Let 
us carry critical temerity a little further. Scaliger tranſ- 


poſed the lines of Virgil's Gallus. Why may not the fame 


experiment be ventured upon Shakeſpeare, 

The human mortals want their <vonted year, 

The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyem's chin, and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 

Is, as in mock'ry, ſet, The ſpring, the ſummer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the *mazed world, 

By their increaſe, now knows not which 1s which, 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt; 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air; 

And thorough this diſtemperature, we ſee 

That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound : 

And this ſame progeny of evil comes 

From our debate, from our diſſention. 
I know not what credit the reader will give to this emenda- 
tion, which I do not much credit myſelf, Jou Nsox. 

id.] The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter change 
Their <vonted liveries; and th* amazed world 
By their increaſe now knows not which is which ;—] 

Whoſe increaſe? or what increaſe ?—Let us attend to the 
ſentiment—Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter change 
their Iiveries, i. e. Spring and ſummer are unſeafonably cold; 
and autumn and winter unnaturally warm. This tempera- 
ture he calls the /iveries or the covering of the ſraſons. 
Which, he ſays, confounds the amazed world, that, now 
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knows not which is which, This being owing then to the 
ſeaſons changing their garb, the laſt line was doubtleſs wrote 
thus, c | 
By their inchaſe now knows not which is which. 
i. e. by the temperature in which they are ſer, The meta- 
phor before was taken from cloathing, hete from jewels, In- 
chaſe coming from the French, Enchaſſeure, a term in uſe 
amongſt goldſmiths for the ſetting a ſtone in gold. 
The chiding autumn.] The quarto of 1600, and the folio 
of 1623, read childing, and this is right. It is an old word 


which fignified teeming, bearing fruit. So Chaucer, in his 


Ballade of cur Ladie, ſays, | 
Chofin of ſoſeph, whom he toke to wive, 
. Unknowyng hym, childing by miracle 
This is the proper epithet of autumn, and not chiding, 


WARB. * 
By their increaſe.] That is, by their produce. Sir T. H. reads 
falſcly, inverſe. JohN SON. & REVISAL. 


L. 20. Henchman.] Page of honour, The office was abo- 
lihed by Queen Elizabeth. Es | | GRAY. 

L. 30. Which foe with pretty and with ſcuimming gate 

Following {her woinb then rich with my young ſyuire) 

Would imitate——] Foilxving what ? ſhe did not follow the 
ſtip, whoſe motion ſhe imitaied : for that failed on the wa- 
ter, ſhe on the land. If by f/ſowing we are to underſtand 
imitating, it will be a mere pleonaſm—imitaring ⁊uould imitate, 
From the poet's deſcription of the actions it plainly appears 
we ſhould read ; | 

FoLLYING 
Weuld imitate | 
7. e. wantoning in ſport and gaiety, Thus the old Engliſh 
writers——ard they belceven folyly and falſely ſays Sir 
J. Maundeville, from and in the ſenſe of foldtrer, to play 
the wanton, This exactly agrees to the action def ribed— 


full often has ſhe goſſipt by my ſide and when wwe have laugh'd 


to ſee, | | Wars. 
Jid.] The foregoing note is very ingenious, but ſince fol- 
lying is a word of which I know not any example, and the 
tavourite might, without much licentiouſneſs of language, 
be ſaid to follow a ſhip that failed in the direction of the 
coaſt, I think there is no ſufficieat reaſon for adopting it. 
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The coinage of new words is a violent remedy, not to be 
uſed but in the laſt neceſſity. Jornsox, 
T6:d.] If the reader ever hath ſeen a ſhip ſcudding before 
the wind, with its fore-ſail grown big-bellied, as the poet ex- 
preſſes it, with the ſwelling breeze; he muſt recollect that 
in ſuch a caſe, the fail projects ſo far forward, that ir ſeems 
to a ſpectator on the ſhore, to go in a manner before the reſt 
of the veſſel ; which ſor the ſame reaſon, appears to follcxy, 
though cloſely, after, with an eaſy ſwimming motion, —T his 
was the image, which the fairy's favourite, taking the kint 
from, and the advantage of her pregnancy, endeavoured to 
imitate; and this ſhe did, by wantonly diſplaying before her 


the convexity of her ſwelling belly, and moving after it, as 


the poet deſcribes © with pretty and with ſwimming gait,” 
— Such being the ſenſe of the paſſage, the text is eaſily al- 
certained by pointing and reading thus: | 
Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait 
Following her womb, then rich with my young ſquire, 
Would imitate, g KEN RIC.“ 
. 102. 1. 16, Thou remember ft 
Since once T ſat upon a promontory, 
And beard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 
Utt-ring ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the-rude ſea grew civil at her ſong ; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres 
To bear the ſca-maid's mufic—] The firſt thing obſery- 


able on theſe words is, that this action of the Mermaid is 


laid in the ſame time and place with Cupid's attack upon the 
Veſtal. By the Veſtal every one knows is meant Queen Eli- 
zabeth. It is very natural and reaſonable then to think that 
the Mermaid ſtands for ſome eminent perſonage of her time, 
And if fo, the allegorical covering, in which there is a mix- 
ture of ſatire and panegyric, will lead us to conclude that 
this perſon was one of whom it had been inconvenient for 
the author to ſpeak openly, either in praiſe or diſpraiſe. All 
this agrees with Mary Queen of Scots, and with no other, 
Queen Elizabeth could not bear to hear her commended ; 
and her ſucceſſor would not forgive her ſatyriſt. But the poet 
has ſo well marked out every diſtinguiſhed circumſtance of 


her life and character in this beautiful allegory, as will leave 
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no room to doubt about his ſecret meaning. She is called a 
Mermaid, 1. to denote her reign over a kingdom ſituated in 
the ſea, and 2. her beauty and intemperate luſt, 

Ut turpiter atrum 

Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne, 
For as Elizabeth for her chaſtity is called a Veſtal, this un- 
fortunate lady on a Oy account is called a Mermaid. 

. An antient ſtory may be ſuppoſed to be here. alluded to, 

The emperor Julian tells us, Epiſtle 41. that the Sirens 
(which, with all the modern poets, are Mermaids) con- 
tended for precedency with the Muſes, who overcoming 
them, took away their wings. The quarrels between Mary 
and Elizabeth had the ſame cauſe, and the ſame iſſue. 


Wars. 
Ibid] 
« Definat in piſcem mulier formcſa ſuperne.” | 
which thoſe who do not underſtand Latin, will perhaps think, 


« Ut turpiter atrum 


is a proof of what Mr. W. aſſerts; or at leaſt ſomething to 


his purpoſe, Not to take notice of the ſameneſs of the cauſe; 
if what Mr. Warburton ſays of the ue be true, then Leags 
and <vings are the ſame; for Queen Mary loſt her head. 
Canons,* 
On a doiphin's back.) This evidently marks out that 
diſtinguiſhing circumſtance of Mary's fortune, her marriage 
with the dauphin of France, fon of Henry II. 
Utrering ſucb dulce? and harmonious breath, ] This alludes to 


her great abilities of genius and learning, which rendered her - 


the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of her age. The French 
writers tell us, that, while ſhe'was in that court, ſhe pro- 
nounced a Latin oration in the great hall of the Louvre, 
with ſo much grace and eloquence, as filled the whole court 
with admiration, 

That the rude ſea grew civil at her fong.] By the rude ſea 1s 
meant Scotland encir led with the ocean; which roſe up in 
arms againſt the regent, while ſhe was in France, But her 
return home preſently quieted thoſe diforders z and had not 
her ftrange ill conduct afterwards more violently inflamed 
them, ſhe might have paſſed her whole life in peace, There 
is the greateſt juſtneis and beauty in this 1 image, as the vul- 
gar opinion is, that the mermaid always ſings in ſtorms, 
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And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſca-maid's muſic. ] This concludes the de- 
ſcription, with that remarkable circumſtance of this unhappy 
lady's fate, the deſtruction ſhe brought upon ſeveral of the 
Engliſh nobility, whom ſhe drew in to ſupport her cauſe, 
This, in the boldeſt expreſſion of the ſublime, the poet 
images by certain ſtars ſhooting madly from their ſpheres : By 
which he meant the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmor- 
land, who fell in her quarrel; and principally the great 
duke of Norfolk, whoſe projected marriage with her was at- 
tended with ſuch fatal conſequences. Here again the reader 
may obſerve a peculiar juſtneſs in the imag'rv. The vulgar 
opinion being that the mermaid allured men to deſtruction 
by her ſongs, To which opinion Shakeſpeare alludes in his 
Comedy of Errors, | 
O train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears, 


On the whole, it is the nobleſt and juſteſt allegory that was 


ever written, The laying it in fairy land, and out of nature, 
is in the character of the ſpeaker. And on theſe occaſions 
Shakeſpeare always excels himſelf, He is borne away by 
the magic of his enthuſiaſm, and hurries his reader along 
with him into theſe ancient regions of poetry, by that power 
of verſe, which we may well fancy to be like what, 
Olim Fauni Vateſque canebant, Wars, 
L. 26. Cupid all- arm'd;] Surely, this preſents us with a 
very unclaſſical image. Where do we read or ſee, in ancient 


books, or monuments, Cupid arm'd more than with his bow 


and arrow; and with theſe we for ever ſee him arm'd. And 
theſe are all the arms he had occaſion for in this preſent ac- 
tion; a more illuſtrious one, than any, his friends, the claſ- 
ficks, ever brought him upon.—The change I make is ſo 
ſmall, but the beauty of the thought fo great, which this 
alteration carries with it, that, I think, we are not to heſi- 
tate upon it. For what an addition is this to the compli- 
ment made upon this Virgin Queen's celibacy, that it alarm d 
the power of love ? as if his empire was in danger, when 
this Imperial Vetreſs had declared herſelf for a ſingle life: ſo 
powerful would her great example be in the world, Queen 
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Elizabeth could not but be pleaſed with our author's addreſs 


upon this head. | WARRB, 
id.] All-arm'd, does not ſignify dreſſd in panoply, but 
only enforces the word armed, as we mignt ſay a!/-booted, I 
am afraid that the general ſenſe of alarmed, by which it is 
uſed for put into fear or care by <wvhatever cauſe, is later than 
our author, OHNSON. 


P. 103. I. 6. And maidens call it love in idleneſs. | This is as 


fine a metamorphoſis as any in Ovid, with a much better 


moral; intimating that irregular love has only power when 


people are idle, or not well employed. WARB, 

L. 25. T am inviſible. ] I thought proper here to ob- 
ſerve, that as Oberon and Puck his attendant, may be fre- 
quently obſerved to ſpeak, when there is no mention of their 
entering ; they are deſigned by the poet to be ſuppoſed on the 
ſtage during the greateſt part of the remainder of the play; 
and to mix, as they pleaſe, as ſpirits, with the other actors; 
and embroil the plot, by their interpoſition, without being 
ſeen or heard, but when to their own purpoſe, TREOB. 

P. 104. I. 1. The one I'll ſtay, the other ſtayeth me.] Thus 
it has been in all the editions hitherto : but Dr. Thirlby in- 
geniouſly ſaw, it muſt be, The one JI flay, the other ſflayeth 
nie THEOB, 

Ibid. The one I'll ſlay; the other flayeth me.] There is not 
the leaſt foundation for imputing this bloody diſpoſition to 
Demetrius. His real intention is ſuth.iently expreſſed in 
the common reading, 

The one Lil ſtay ; the other ſtayeth me. 


© I will arreſt Lyſander, and diſappoint his ſcheme of carry- 


ing off Hermia for it is upon the account of this latter that 
I am waſting away the night in this wood.“ I believe too 
another inſtance cannot be given, wherein a lady is ſaid 
to ſlay her lover by the light ſhe expreſſes for him. The 
verb, ſlay, always implies violence, and generally by ſome 
kind of weapon. Revisar,* 


ing. | 
P. 106. I. 4.] All the old editions have, 
Quite over-canopied with luſcious woodbine. 


Pop E, 


L. Mood within this wood. | Wode, or mad, wild, rav- 


e 


— . ̃ «— . Ine oe. 
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each to its right place, and the ſenſe will be this: 
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On the margin of one of my folios an unknown hand has 
written ip woodbine, which I think is right, Jonxs. 
L. 22.] A Noundel is a dance in a ring. GRA. 
Did. ] From round comes roundel, and from roundel, rounde- 
let. The firſt, the form of the figure, the ſecond, the dance 
in the figure, the laſt, the ſong or tune to the dance. 
And ſong in all the roundell luſtily, 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale, 1531. Gray. 
L. 23. Then for the third part of a minute bence.] So the old 
copies, But the Queen ſets them work, that is to keep them 
employed the remainder of the night; the poet, undoubted- 
ly, intended her to ſay, Dance your round, and fing your 


ſong, and then inftantly (before the third part of a minute) 


begone to your reſpective duties, TREEOR. 
id.] Then, fer the third part, &c. Carerr,* 
Ibid. | We ſhould read third part of the midnight. The 


common reading is nonſenſe. Poſſibly Shakeſpeare might 
have uſed the French word Minuit. Wars. 
T6id. |] The common reading, ſays Mr. Warburton, is ncn- 
ſenſe. And fo, becauſe he does not think the third part of a 
minute long enough, he would read midnight; i. e. for the 


third part of an inſtant, an indiviſible point of time, But 


his fatal French led him into this blunder. “ Poſſibly 
Shakeſpeare might have uſed the French word winuit,”” He 
ſeems to be very little acquainted with Shakeſpeare ; who 


could make ſuch a nonſenfical conjecture, CANON. 


L. 28. —ozr queint Spirits] We ſhould read ſports. 
Warn, 
Thid.] Dr. Warburton reads againſt all authority gucir: 
ſports. But Proſpero in the Tempeſt applies gueint to Ariel. 
OHNSON, 
P. 108. I. 16. O take the ſenſe, ſeweet, of my innocence ; 
Love 248 2 — Y have conference. ] 
Here, by ſome miſchance or other, innocence and conference 


have been jumbled into one another's places, and thereby de- 


prived a very ſenſible reply of all kind of meaning. Reſtore 
when 
ſhe had interpreted his words to an evil meaning, he 
replies, | 

O take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my conference, 
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j. e. judge of my meaning by the drift of my whole 
| ſpeech, and do not pervert the ſenſe of an ambiguous word 
to a meaning quite foreign to the diſcourſe. Beſides, ſays he, 
Love takes the meaning in love's innocence. 
i. e. The innocence of your love may teach you to diſcover 
the innocence of mine. Theſe are the ſentiments, which 
were quite loſt in this aukward tranſpoſition, Wars. 

Ihid.] I am by no means convinced of the neceſſity of this 
alteration. Lyſander in the language of love profeſſes, that as 
they have one heart, they ſhall have one bed, This Hermia 
thinks rather too much, and entreats him to ſye further off. 
Lyiander an wers, | 

O!] take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence. 
Underſtand the meaning of my innocence, or my innocent meaning. 
Let no ſuſpicion of ill enter thy mind. | 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference. 

In the converſation of thoſe who are aſſured of each 
other's kindneſs, not ſuſpicion but love takes the meaning. No 
m:levolent interpretation is to be made, but all is to be re- 
ceived in the ſenſe which love can find, and which /xwve can 


dictate. | | Jon NS. 


P. 109. Il. 20. Near to this lack-love, this kill-carteſy.] 
Thus, in all the printed editions, But this verie, as Ben 


Jonſon ſays, is broke looſe from his fellows, and wants to 


be tied up. I iel.ve the poet wrote, 
Near to this kil[-courteſy. 
And ſo the line is reduced to the meaſure of the other, But 
this term being ſomevhat quaint and uncommon, the 
players, in my opinion, officiouſly clapped in the other, as 
a comment; and ſo it has ever ſince held poſſeſſion. 
TREOB. & Cap,* 


P. 111. I. 11. Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my <cill.} 


That is, My will now follows reaſon, Jouns, 
P. 112.] In the time of Shakeſpeare there were many 
companies of players, ſometimes five at the ſame time, con- 
tending for the fayour of the publick. Of theſe, ſome were 
undoubtedly very unſkilful and very poor; and it is proba- 
ble that the deſign of this ſcene was to ridicule their igno- 
rance, and the odd expedients to which they might be driven 
by the want of proper decorations, Bottom was perhaps the 
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head of a rival houſe, and is therefore honoured with an afg's 


head. Jon Ns. 


P. 113. I. 5. Snowt. By'r laben a parlous frar.] By our 


lady -in, or little lady, as ifakins is a corruption of by my faith, 
Theſe kind of -oaths are laughed at in the Firſt Part of 
Henry the Fourth, act III. ſc. 3. when, Hotſpur tells lady 


Percy, upon her ſaying in good ſoo:h, “ You ſwear like a 


comfit-maker's wife, and give ſuch ſarcenet ſurety for your 
oaths, as if you never walked farther than Finſbury,” 
| GRA.“ 
P. 115. I. 9. In the old editions, —flay thou there a While.] 
The verſes ſhould be alternately in rhyme; but „vert in the 
cloſe of the firſt line, and ao ile in the third, will not do for 
this purpoſe. The author, doubtleſs, gave it, 
- tay thou but here a c. 
i. e. a little while: for ſo it ſigniñes, as alſo any thing of 
no price or conſideration; a trifle : in which ſenſe it is very 
frequent with our author. LHEOB, 
P. 116. J. 9.] It is plain by Bottom's anſwer that Snout 


mentioned an aſs's head; therefore we ſhould read, 


SNouT. O Bottom, thou art changed; what do I fee on 
thee ? An afs's bead? | JouNso. 
P. 117.1. 2—5.] Theſe lines are in one quarto of 1600, 
the firſt folio of 1623, the ſecond of 1642, and the third of 
1664, Ec. ranged in the following order: | 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 
On the firſt view to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape, 
And thy fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move me. 


This reading I have inſerted, not that it can ſuggeſt any 


thing better than the order to which the lines have been re- 
ftored by Mr. Theobald from another to, but to ſhew that 


ſome liberty of conjecture mutt be allowed in the reviſal of 


works ſo inaccurately printed, and ſo long neglected. Ion xs. 
L. 10. —— glee*,] Joke or ſcoff. Pop, 


P. 118. l. 8, _— the feery glow-worm's eyes. ] I know 
not how Shakeſpeare, who commonly derived his know- 
ledge of nature from his own obſervation, happened to place 
the glow-worm's light in his eyes, which is only —— tail, 
OHNS, 
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L. 13.] There are but three fairies that ſalute Bottom; 
nor does he addreſs himſelf to more, though four had en- 
tered before, whom the queen had called by name, and com- 
 manded to do their courteſies. In fhort, I cannot tell what 
is become of monſieur Moth, unleſs he be prudently walked 
off, for fear of cavalero Cobweb ; for we hear no more ot 
him, eicher here or in the next act, where the queen, Bot- 

tom, and fairies are introduced again. GRA. 
L. 28. patience.] The Oxford edition reads, J 
kn: your parentage well. I believe the correction is right, 

OHNS, 
P. 119. l. 19, - ———— patches. ] Patch was in old lan- 
guage uſed as a term of opprobry; perhaps with much the 

fame im port as we uſe raggamuffin, or tatterdemalion, 

Jon Ns. 

L. 21. — ncxvl.] A head. Saxon. Jon Nxso . 
L. 23. — minnock,) This is the reading of the old quarto, 


and I believe right. Minneten, now minx, is a nice trifling 


girl, Mcnnock is apparently a word of contempt, Jorx. 
L. 25. — fort.) Company. So above, that barren ſort ; and 
in Waller, A fort of luſty ſhepherds ſtrive. Tonynsox. 
P. 120. Il. 4. And at aur lamp.) This ſeems to be a vici- 
os reading. Fairies are never repreſented ſtamping or of a 
ſize that ſhould give force to a ſtamp, nor couid they have 
diſtinguiſhed the ſtamps of Puck from thoſe of their own 
companions, I read, 
And at a ſſump here o'er and o'er one falls. 
So Drayton, 


A pain he 1n his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a ſubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels; 
Alas his brain was dizzy.— 
At length upon his feet he gets, 
Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin frets, 
And as 2gain he forward ſets, | 
And through the buſhes ſcrambles, 
A ſtump doth trip him in his pace, 
Down fell poor Hob upon his fa. e, 
And lamentably tore his caſe, 1 
Among the briers and brambles. Jornson, 
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Eid.) 1 apprehend the ſtamp of a fairy's foot might operate 
to the full as ſtrongly on this occaſion, as the ſtump of a 
tree, STEEVENS, 
L. 9.) Some fleeves, ſome hats.) There is the like image in 
Drayton of Queen Mab and her Fairies flying from Hob- 
goblin, | | | 
Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown, 
*Gainſt one another juſtling; 
They flew about like chaff 1'th* wind, 
For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, 
Some could not ftay their gloves to find, 


Th re never was ſuch buſtling, _ Jonxsow, 
I.. 27. Being ver ſpoes in blood.) An allufion to the Proverb, 
Over ſhoes, over boots, Jon x sox. 


P. 121. I. 6. Fer brether's noon tide with th Antipodes.) She 
ſays, ſhe would as ſoon believe, that the moon, then ſhining, 
could creep through the centre, and meet the ſun's light on 
the other fide the Globe, It is plain therefore we ſhould 


read 
— i' t& Antipodes, i, e. in the Antipodes where the ſun 
was then ſhining. Wars,* 


Thid.) Excellent Grammarian, as well as Philoſopher ! | 
Why .noontide with (i. e. among) the Antipodes, will not | = 
mean on the other fide the globe, (Whi h is all that the con- 


text and Mr, Warburton want it to mean) is utterly unac- So 
countable. 
But in the Antipodes, is a very inaccurate expreſſion; for | 
the Antipodes means not a place on the globe, as Mr, War- the 
- burton's explanation, in the Antipodes where, neceſſarily | 
implies ; but the people inhabiting that place. CAN Os.“ | 
P. 12 1. I. S.] Old copies read fo dead, in my copy ſome | 
reader has altered dead to dread. OHNSON, red 
L. 21. O brave touch.) Touch in Shakeſpear's time was the ni 
fame with our exploit, or rather ſtrote, A brave touch, a noble fir 
| Arole, un grand coup. © Maſon was very merry, pleaſantly the 
| playing both with the ſhrewd touches of many curſt boys, | 
1 and the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd ſchoolmaſters.“ me 
Aſcham. | Jonxs. | 
L. 25, miſpris d.) Miſtaken ; ſo below _ is miſ- TI 
, | | 8 oN SON. VA! 
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P. 124. I. 4. Taurus' ſnow.) Taurus is the name of a 
range of mountains in Aſia. JonxsoN, 
L. 7. —ſeal of bliſs.) He has elſewhere the ſame image, 
But my kiſſes bring again : 
Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain, : JounsoN. 
L. 13. Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 


But you muſt join in ſouls to mock me tos?) This is ſpoken | 
to Demetrius. The lait line is nonſenſe, They ſhould be 


read thus, 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But muſt join inſo/ents to mock me too? 
meaning Lyſander, who, as ſhe thought, mocked her when 
he declared his paſſion for her. WaRBURTON,* 


TIhid.) The text is ſurely wrong, We may read, join n 


ſcorns, or join in ſcoffs. oRNSEOoN. 


Bid.] For in ſouls, read ill ſouls. - OBs. & Con.* 


L. 20. A trim exploit, a manly enter prixe.) This reproach, 


in the form of it, ſecms extremely to have the caſt of that, 
in the 1ſt. /Eneid ; 

Egregiam vero laudem, & ſpolia ampla refertis : 

Una dolo, Divum, &c. | | Tu ko. * 

L. 24. Extort a poor ſoul's patience.) Harras, torment, Jon N. 

P. 125. I. 3. My heart to her.) We ſhould read, 

My heart evith her, but as gueſtwiſe, ſojourn'd, 
So Prior, No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way, 
They were but my viſits, but then not my home, Jon x. 

L. 21. — all yon fiery O's.) I would willingly believe that 
the poet wrote fiery Orbs. Jon N. O's. CAPELL, 

L. 27. —in ſpite of me.) I read, in ſpite to me, Jonx, 

P. 126. 1. 19. Tro of the fi Life, coats in Heraldry, 

Due but to One, and crowned with one Creſt.) The true Cor- 
rection of this Paſſage I owe to the Friendſhip and Commu- 
nication of the ingenious Martin Folks, Eſq; 
Firſt, ſecond, &c. are Terms peculiar in Heraldry to diſtinguiſh 


the different quarterings of Coats, THEOBAL D. 
P. 127. I. 17. — ſuch an argument.) Such a ſubject of light 
merriment, OHN. 


L. 26. Thy threats have no more ſtrength than ber aveak praiſe.) 
| This line is certainly but an enlargement upon, or rather a 
variation in terms of the ſenſe of the preceding line, But, 


Two of the 
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for this, Though this is ſenſe, and may well enough ſtand, 
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in that, there is a deſign'd Antitheſis between compel and ix. 
treat: this contraſt of terms is wanting, in threats and praiſe, 
| Wherefore we need make no difficulty of ſubſtituting Prayers. 

Indeed, my ſuſpicion is, the Poet might have coin'd a ſub- 

ſtantive plural, (from the verb, to pray) prays; i. e. praying, 

entreaties, heſeecbings; and the indentity of ſound might give 
birth to the corruption of it into praiſe. But I have choſen 


the known and familiar word. , Tao.“ 
id.] Weak prays. Cayxri,* 


P. 130. I. 20. You Minimus,—) Shakeſpeare might have 
given it, | | 

You Minim, you, i. e. You Diminutive of the Crea- 
tion, you Reptile, as in Milton. THEOBALD, 

P. x31.1. 6. My legs are longer, though, to run away.) After 
this line: Mr. Pope hath added the Etlowing one from the 
firſt edition. I am amazed, and know not 2obat to ſay, For what 
reaſon Mr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon hath rejected it, I 


L. 14. —ſo ſort.] So happen in the iſſue. Jon x. 
P. 132. I. 1. ——wvirtuoxs property.] Salutiferous, So he 
calls in the Tempeſt, pciſorous deco, wicked dew, Jon x. 
L. 25. Ev'n till the eaſtern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening en Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellaw gold / is ſali- green ftlreams.] The epithets 
fair blaſſed are an inſipid unmeaning expletive, Shakeſpeare, 
without doubt, wrote, 
| Far- bleſſing beams; „ 
1. e. whoſe genial rays have the moſt extenſive influence, 
A corruption of the fame kind we meet with in Timon, 
I bon bleſſed-breeding ſur. 
which ſhould be read, 
Thou bleſſing- breeding ſus, 
i, e. who giveth bleſſings wherever it ſhines, MWanrs.* 
P. 134. 6. ——bay this dear.] 1. e. thou ſhould pay dearly 


yet the poet perhaps wrote thou ſalt by it dear. So in ano- 
ther place, thou ſhalt aby ir, So Milton, 
How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain, OHNSON, 

P. 135. I. 17. Naught ſpall go ill.] We ſhould read, nougbe. 

. | | t RExvisaLl,* 
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Eid. Ac IV. ] I fee no good reaſon why the 4th act ſhould 
begin here when there ſeems no interruption of the action. 
In the old quartos of 1600 there is no diviſion of acts, which 


Pb EVERY MEG eo * 


ſeems to have been afterwards arbitrarily made in the firſt | [1H] 
folio, and may therefore be altered at pleaſure, JohN Sox. Wal! 
L. 20. —do coy.] To coy is to ſooth. ee iT 110 
P. 136. 1. * Neife. (Yorkſhire) for fi. nnn 175 


L. 18. Nothing good, monſieur, but to help Cawalero Cobeveb to 
ſcrateb. ] Without doubt it ſhould be Cavalera Peaſeblofſom : as | | 
for Cavalero Cobæveb, he had juſt been diſpatched upon a pe- | | 


rilous adventure. Anon. ä Gray. 


P. 237. l. 7. —ard be all <vays axvay.] In the former edi- 1 
tions, — and be always away, What! was ſhe giving her \ JIN 
attendants an everlaſting diſmiſſion? No ſuch thing; they iy! 
were to be ſtill on duty. I am convinced, the Poet meant, 111 

and be all ways away. | 
i. e. diſperſe yourſelves, and ſcout out ſeverally, in your + bl! 
<atch, that danger approach us from no quarter. THEOR. 1! 
Lid.] Mr. Upton reads, | 
And be away—away., Jounso0N, 

Lid.] I ſhould imagine Shakeſpeare might have written, 1 
Fairies, begone, and be always i th way. | , j | 
That is, be ſtill ready at a call, I am the rather inclined to WA! 
think this may be the true reading, as the fairies here ſpoken 
to are evidently thoſe very fairies whom the Queen had above, 
appointed to attend peculiarly on her pa amour. RRvISͤ.“ | | 

L. 8. So doth the awoodvine the ſrucet boney-ſuckle, | - I 

Gently entauiſt; the female iwy fo | 11 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm, ] What does the j 
woodbine entwiſt? The honey-ſuckle, But the woodbine | 
and honey-ſuckle were, till now, but two names for one and 1 
the ſame plant. Florio, in his Italian Dictionary, inter- | i 
prets Magre Selva by ⁊obedbine or bonnie-ſuckle, We muſt mit 
therefore find a ſupport for the woodbine as well as for the | N 
ivy. Which is done by reading the «ne thus: | 14 
So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, * "#1 
Gently entwiſt the maple ; Ivy fo 1 | 


Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 0 | 
The corruption might happen by the firſt blunderer dropping F | 
the p in writing the word maple, which word thence became 1 
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male, A following tranſcriber, for the ſake of a little ſenſe 
and meaſure, thought fit to change this male into female; 


and then attached it as an epithet to Ivy, WARE. 


Mr. Upton reads, 
So doth the <vcadbine the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 
for bark of the wood. Shakeſpeare perhaps only meant fo 
the leaves involve the flowrr, uſing woodbine for the plant 


and honey-ſuckle for the flower; or perhaps Shakeſpeare 


made a blunder, Jonxsox, 
Thid.] A very ſmall alteration merely in the pointing, to 
wit, a comma only after entwiſt, and another after enrings, 
will render anv further change unneceſſary, For then the 
conſtruction will be thus, © So the woodbine, the ſweet ho- 
ney-ſuckle, doth gently entwiſt the barky fingers of the elm, 
ſo the female ivy enrings the ſame fingers.“ Where the dif- 
ferent manner in which the honey-ſuckle and the ivy avail 
themſelves of the ſupport of the elm branches is very aptly 
and naturally expreſſed by the two different verbs, entwiſt, 
and enring, the former gently and looſely twiſting round 
them, the latter adhering to them with a ſtricter embrace, 


Re vis Al. 


P. 138. L. g.] Dian's bud, or Cupid's flv r.] Thus all the 
editions. The ingenious Dr. Thirlby gave me the correc- 


tion, o'er Cupid's flower. | THEOB, 
L. 18, Theſe five the ſenſe, Vo IG. fine the ſenſe. 


L. 28. Dance in Duke Theſeus' houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair poſterity.] We ſhould read, 

to all far poſterity, 

i. e. to the remoteſt poſterity. : Wars, 
P. 139. I. 3. Then, my Queen, in filence ſad. ] Why, ſad? 


Fairies, according to the received notion, are pleaſed to fol- 


low night, For that reaſon, and for bettering the rhyme, I 
think it very probable that our author wrote —in filence fade; 
1. e. vaniſn, retreat. In which ſenſe our author has elſe- 
where employed this word. As in Hamlet, ſpeaking of the 
tzhoſt's diſappearing, a 
It faded at the crowing of the cock. THE0O8, 
Thid.] Mr. Theobald ſays, why ſad? Fairies are pleaſcd 


to follow night. He will have it fade; and ſo, to mend the 


rhime, ſpoils both the ſenſe and grammar. But he miſ- 


t. 
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takes the meaning of ſad ; it ſignifies only grave, ſober ; and 
is oppoſed to their dances and revels, which were now ended 
at the finging of the morning lark. So Winter's Tale, 
Act 4. My father and the gentleman are in ſad talk, For 
grade or ſerious. WARB. 
P. 139. I. 12. Our obſervation is performed. ] Meaning the 
obſervance of the time preſcribed for their nuptials. HAN. 
Ihid.] The honours due to the morning of May, I know 
not why Shakeſpeare calls this play a Midſummer-Night's 
Dream, when he ſo carefully informs us that it had happened 
on the preceding May day. | JounsoN, 
L. 24. The ſcies, the fountains, ev'ry region near, 

Scem d all one mutual cry.] It has been propoſed to 
me, that the author probably wrote mountains, from whence 
an echo rather proceeds than from fountains : but as we have 
the authority of the ancients for lakes, rivers, and fountains 
returning a ſound, I have been diffident to diſturb the text. 


THEOB., 
_ I believe the true reading is mountains, WARE. 
L. 28.] So ſanded. So marked with ſmall ſpots. Joan. 


P. 141. I. 14. Fair Helena in fancy following me.] Fancy is 
2 taken for /5ve or affection, and is oppoſed to fury, as 
before. * 

Sighs and tears poor Farcy's followers. 
Some now call that which a man ta«es particular delight in 
his fancy. Floxver fancier, for a floriſt, and Bird fancier, for 
a lover and feeder of birds, are co:loquiai words, ſoHNS. 

P. 142. l. 11, And I hate found Demetrius like a jewel. 

| Mine own and not mine own.,] Hermia had obſerved 
that things appeared double to her. Helena, replies, ſo me- 
thirks ; and then ſubjoins, that Demetrius was like a jerve!, 
her own and not her own, He 1s here, then, compared 
to ſome thing which had the property of appearing to be one 
thing when it was another, Not the property ſure of a jexvel 
or, if you will, of none buta falſe one, We ſhould read, 

And I have found Demetrius like a gemel!, 

Mine own, and not mine own, SI 
From Gemellus a Twin. For Demetrius had that night 
acted two ſuch different parts, that ſhe could hardly think 
them both played by one and the ſame Demetrius: but that 
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there were twin Demetrius's like the two Soſia's in the farce, 
—From Gemelius comes the French, Gemeau or Jumeau, 
and in the feminine, Gemelle or Jumelle : So in Macon's 
tranſlation of the Decameton of Bocace——< 11 avoit trois 
filles plus agees que les maſles, des quelles les deux qui 
eſtotent jumelles avoient quinze ans. Quatrieme Jour, Nov, z. 
Wars. IHEOB. & Cap, 
I5id.] This emendation is ingenious enough to deſerve to 


be true. Jonnsox, 
P. 142.1. 28. Pateb'd fool.] That is, a fool in a parti- 
coloured coat. JokNso. 


P. 143. 1. 7. In the former editions: Perad venture, 79 
make it the more gracious, I all ſing at her deatb.] At whole 
death ? In Bottom's ſpeech there 15 no mention of any ſhe- 
creature, to whom this relation can be coupled. I make 
not the leaſt ſcruple, but Bottom, for the ſake of jeſt, and 
to render his Voluntary, as we may call it, the more g a- 
cious and extraordinary, {aid;—1 ſhall ting it after death— 
He, as Pyramus, is killed upon the ſcene; and fo might 
promiſe to riſe again at the concluſion of the interlude, and 
eive the duke his dream by way of ſong, The ſource of 
the corruption of the text is very obvious. I he Fin after 
being funk by the vulz.r pronunciation, the copyiſt might 
write it from the ſound,—a'ter : which the wiſe editors not 
underſtanding, concluded, two words were erroneouſly got 
together; ſo, ſplitting them, and clapping in an /, produced 
the preſent reading at her, ITnEOB. & Car. 
I. 21. ] A thing of nowght, which Mr, Theobald changes 
with great pomp to @ thing of naught, is a good for nothing 


thing. | OHNSON, 
L. 24. Made Men.] In the ſame ſenſe as in the Tempeſt, 
any monſter in England makes a man, . Jon NSON, 


P. 144. I. 24. Kc. ] Theſe beautiful lines are in all the old 
editions thrown out of metre, They are very well reſtored 


by the later editors. Jonxs0X. 
P. 145. I. 16. That if he would but apprehend -] The quarto 
of 1600 reads, That if it— i. e. the imagination; and this is 


right, | Wars, 
L. 23. Conſta cy.] Conſiſtency; ſtability; certainty. 
OHNSON, 


P. 146. 1, 6, C/ Philoſtrate] Call Egzus, edit. 1652, 
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and Egzus anſwers to his name there, and every where elſe 
in that old edition, | GRAY. 
L. 13.] This is printed as Mr, Theobald gave it from both 
the old quartos, In the firſt folio, and all the following edi- 
tions, Lyſander reads the catalogue, and Theſeus makes the 
remarks, | | „ Jonnson, 
P. 146. I. 21. The thrice three Muſes, &c.] This ſeems to 

be intended as a compliment to Spencer, who wrote a poem 
called the “ The tears of the Mules.” He ſeems to have 
paid his friend another, in the ſecond Act, where he makes 
the queen of fairies ſay to the king, 
_ But I know 

When thou haſt ſtoll'n away from fairy land, 

And, in the ſhape of Corin, ſate all day 

Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 

To am'rous Phillida,- intimating that the paſ- 
torals of that poet were ſo iweet, that it was a ſuperior being 
under the diſguiſe of a mortal who compoſed them. War. 
1 22; Beggary.] I do not know waocther it has been be— 
fore obſerved that Shakeſpeare here, perhaps, alluded to 
Spenſer's poem, entitled, The Tears of the Muſes,” on 
the neglect and contempt of learning. This pieee firſt ap- 
peared in quarto, with others, 1591. The oldeſt edition of 


this play, now known, is dated 1600. If Spenſer's poem - 


be here intended, may we not preſume that there is ſome 
earlier edition of this play? But, however, iſ the alluſion 
be allowed, at leaſt it ſerves to bring the play below 1591. 
. ä WARTON. 
L. 28. Merry and tragical ? tedious and brief? 
That is hot Ice, and wondrous ffrange Snow. 
The nonſenſe of the laſt line ſhould be corrected thus, 
That is, hot Ice, a wondrous ſtrange thew! WAR. 
Ibid.] Read, not improbably, | 
And wondrous ſtrange b/ack ſnow. Ur ron and Cap. 


P. 147. I. 20. Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents.] 
Thus all the copies. But as I know not what it is to 


ſtreteb and con an intent, I ſuſpect a line to be loſt, JoRN. 
P. 148. I. 1. And wvhat poor duty cannot do, noble reſpect 


Takes it in might, not merit, | What ears have theſe poetical 


editors, to palm this line upon us as a verſe of Shakeſpeare ? 
'Tis certain, an epithet had ſlipt out, and I have ventured 
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to reftore ſuch a one, (poor willing duty,) as the ſenſe may diſ- 
penſe with; and which makes the two verſes flowing and 
perfect, THEoOB, and CAP ELI. 

Lid.] And what poor duty cannot, | 

Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit, 

The ſenſe of this paſſage, as it now ſtands, if it has any 
ſenſe, in this. What the inability of duty cannot perform, 
regardful generofity receives as an act of ability though not 
of merit. The contrary 1s rather true : What dutifulneſs 
tries to perform without ability, regardful generoſity receives 
as having the merit, though not the power, of complete per- 
formance. | | 

We ſhould therefore read, 
And waat poor duty cannot do, 
Noble reſpect takes not in might, but merit. Joux, 
L. 23. ] We do not come as minding to content you, 
| Our true intent is all for your delight, 

Me are not here that you ſhould here*r:pent you, 

The Actors are at hand; &c,) Thus Mr. Pope, 
deviating from all the old copies, has, unfortunately pointed 
this paſſage 3 for the whole glee and humour of the pro- 
logue is in the actor's making falſe reſts, and fo turning 
every member of the ſentences into flagrant nonſenſe, 

| THEOBALD, 
P. 149. I. 22. Which Lion hight by name.) As all the other 
Parts of this Speech are in alternate Rhyme, excepting that 
it cloſes with a Couplet; and as no Rhyme is left to, name; 


we muſt conclude, either that a Verſe is ſlipt out, which 


cannot now be retriey'd : or, by a Tranſpoſition of the Words, 
as I have placed them, the Poet intended a Triplet. TH eo. 
L. 29.—bloody blameful blade.) Mr. Upton rightly obſerves 
that Shakeſpeare in this line ridicules the affectation of be- 
ginning many words with the ſame letter, He might have 
remarked the ſame of 
The raging Rocks 
And ſhivering Shocks, | 
Gaſcoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and 
blames the ſame affectation. | Jonxs0N. 
P. 150, I. 10.] Snout by name. VuLs, Flute by name. 
| | |  THEOB 


bl 


nc 
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P. 151. I. 19.) Limander and Helen, are ſpoken by the 
blundering player, for Leander and Hero, Shafalus and 
Procrus, for Cephalus and Procris. Jon xSsoN. 
I.. 29.) Theſ. Now is the Mural down between the two 


| as eee, 


Dem. No remedy, my lord, <vhen walls are ſo wilful to hear 


without <warning.) Shakeſpear could never write this 
nonſenſe : we ſhould read c to rear without warning.“ 
i e. It is no wonder that walls ſhould be ſuddenly down, 
when they were as ſuddenly up ;—<0C" — “ rear'd without 
warning.“ WIN BURTON and CAT ELI. 
P. 152.1. 7. Here come t<vo noble beaſts in a Man and a Lion.) 
I don't think the Jeſt here is either compleat, or right, It 
is difterently pointed in ſeveral of the old Copies, which, I 
ſuſpect, may lead us to the true Reading, viz. 
Here come two noble Beaſts 
in a Man and a Lion. 
immediately upon Theſeus ſaying this, enter Lion and Moon- 
ſhine. It ſeems very probable therefore, that our Author 
wrote, | in a Moon and a Lion. 
the one having a Creſcent and a Lanthorn before him, and 
repreſenting the Man in the Moon ; the other in a Lion's 


hide, THEOBALD. 
P. 153. I. 5.) An Equivocation. Snuff ſignifies both the 
cinder of a candle, and haſty anger, JonuNnsoN. 


P. 155. I. 13. And thus ſhe means ) Thus all the Edi- 
tions have it. It ſhould be, thus ſhe moans; 1. e. laments 
over her dead Pyramus. THEOBALD, 

L. 20.) Theſe lilly Lips, this cherry Noſe.) All Thiſby's La- 


mentation, till now, runs in regular Rhyme and Metre, But 


both, by ſome Accident, are in this fingle Inftance inter- 


rupted, I ſuſpe the Poet wrote; | 
: Theſe lilly Brows, 
This cherry Noſe, 

Now black Brows beir.g a Beauty, lilly Brows are as ridicu- 

lous as a cherry Noſe, green Eyes, or Cowſlip Chezks. TRE. 

P. 156. 1. 28, In the old copies: And the Wolf bebolds the 

Moon.) As tis the Defign of theſe Lines to characterize the 

Animals, as they preſent themſelves at the Hour of Mid- 


night; and as the Wolf is not juſtly characteriz'd by ſaying 
he beholds the Moon; which all other Beaſts of Prey, then 
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awake, do: and as the Sounds theſe Animals make at that 
Seaſon, ſeem alſo intended to be repreſented ; I make no 


Queſtion but the Poet wrote; 
And the Wolf behowls the Moon. 
For ſo the Wolf is characteriz'd, it being his peculiar Pro- 
perty to howl at the Moon, (Behowl, as bemoan, beſeem, 
and an hundred others.) WARBURTON, 
P. 157. I. 15. I am ſent with broom before, | 
T0 feveep the duſt bebind the door. 
Cleanlineſs was always neceſſary to invite the reſidence 
and faveur of Fairies. | | 
Theſe make our Girls their ſlutt'ry rue 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their ſhoe 


The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. DRAVYTO . 


L. 18. Through this houſe give glimmering ligbt.) Milton 


perhaps had this picture in his thought. 
Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
So Drayton. 3 
Hence ſhadows ſeeming idle ſhapes 
Of little friſking Elves and Apes, 
To earth do make their wanton ſcapes, 
As hope of paſtime haſtes them. 
I think it ſhould be read, 
Through this Houſe in glimmering Light. Joy xsov, 
L. 28.] This ſpeech, which both the old quartos give to 
Oberon, is in the Edition of 1623, and in all the following, 
printed as the ſong. I have reſtored it to Oberon, as it ap- 
parently contains not the bleſſing which he intends to be- 
ſtow on the bed, but his declaration that he will bleſs it, 


II Penſeroſo, 


and his orders to the Fairies how to perform the neceſſary 


rites. But where then is the ſong ?—I am afraid it is gone 


after many other things of greater value. The truth is that 


two ſongs are loſt, The ſeries of the Scene is this; after 
the ſpeech of Puck, Oberon enters, and calls his Fairies to 
a ſong, which ſong is apparently wanting in ail the copies, 
Next Titania leads another ſong which is indeed loft like 
the former, though the Editors have endeavoured to find it, 
Then Oberon diſmiſſes his Fairies to the diſpatch of the ce- 
remonies. | | 
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The ſongs, I ſuppoſe, were loft, becauſe they were not 


inſerted in the players parts, from which the drama was 
printed. | JonnsoNn. 
p. 158. I. 28. Now to ſcape tbe ſerpent's tongue.) That is 
if we be diſmiſſed without hiſſes. Jon NS oN. 
I. 31. Give me your bands.] That is, Clap your hands. 
Cive us your applauſe. JonNso. 
Ibid.] Of this play there are two editions in quarto, one 
printed for Thomas Fiſher, the other for James Roberts, 
both in 1600. I have uſed the copy of Roberts, very care- 
fully collated, as it ſeems, with that of Fiſher. Neither of 


the editions approach to exactneſs. Fiſher is ſometimes pre- 


ferable, but Roberts was followed, though not without ſome 
variations, by Hemings and Condel, and they by all the 
folios that ſucceeded them. Jonunsox, 
Bid.] Of this play, wild and fantaſtical as it is, all the 
parts in their various modes are well written, and give the 
kind of pleaſure which the author deſigned. Fairies in his 


time were much in faſhion; common tradition had made 


them familiar, and Spenſer's poem had made them great. 
| Jon Ns. 
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VARIATIONS 


Ds. JOHNSON AvD Ms. CAPELL. 


BETWEEN Th: TEXTS or 


TEMPEST; 


Dr. Jon xsoN. 
p. 4 1. 1 Cheerly 


16 handle 

12 from drowning 
18 Creatures 
21 no Soul— 
28 And Princeſs 
30 O good Sir 
11 into Truth 
17 hear 

2 bore 
17 cry'd out 
28 ſet 
20 being 

4 boltſprit 

6 Of— thunderolaps 
9 ſeem'd 

11 brave 

32 made no 

9 honey-combs 
14 and would'ſt 
1 humane 

8 will not 


1 did'ſt not 


Mr. CApETLI. 


Cheerly, Cheerly 
hand 
for drowning 
Creature 


no loſs 


A princeſs 

O yes good Sir 
unto Truth 
hear Girl 

born 

cry'd on't 

nor ſet 

he being 
boreſprit _ 
O' the—thunderelap 
ſeem 

brave, brave 
made thee no 
honey-comb 
would'ſt 
human 

wilt not 
could'ſt not 
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Dr, Jon now, 
.20 l. 12 Know 


21 


22 
24 
25 


4 hand 
14 earth 
26 goes on 
5 pow 
5 Garment 
24 and this 
25 were 
22 give o' er 


22 Seb. So you're paid 


4 the plantation 
12 wealth, poverty 
14 Vineyard, none 
19 And yet 
13 metal 
17 my good 
11 Is yours 
18 ſleep 
26 was 

6 where 

9 Ten 
15 you 
28 verity 

on guard 
19 at his noſtrils 
30 he never 
16 ſpatter 

8 trencher 
14 but their 
8 withal 


12 tell a 


10 dares 
26 go further 
23 ſaw women 
1 twanging 
2 ſometimes 
10 travel 
3 wroth 
14 they are 


Mr, CAPELL. 


ſhow 

hands 

the earth 

goes 

pow'rs 
Garments 

or this 

are 

give him o'er 
Ant. So you've paid 
Plantation 
poverty, riches 
Vineyard, olive none 
Yet 

mettle 

good my 

In yours 

keep 

were 

but where 
Twenty 
whiles you 
verily 

upon our guard 
at noſtrils . 

he have never 
utter 
trenchering 
and their 

with all 

tell me a 

dare 

go no further 
ſaw a woman 
twangling 
ſometime 
travail 

wraths 

they now are 


reer 


VAR LAT I & 4 


Dr. JoxNsS0N. 


P. 571.24 baſs 
OS, Aſperſions 


13 tis now 


61 3 pionied and tulip'd 


62 14 High 

63 2 charmingly 
14 winding 

64 10 you look 


65 1 thou 
13 fay 
66 6 Humanly 
19 Good, 
6g 9 nm : 
2-7 


17 5 'd the 
70 10 doth extend 
71 II and the beſt 
17 fellowly 
73 15 Be'ſt thou he 
21 and if 
74 ꝙ faults 

26 late; 

30 A Daughter 
75 7 their daughter 
| 24 dear 
77 13 In Gold 
% 1 Liquor 

17 Tis a ſtrange 
$2 3 And now 
13 For now 


Mr, CAPELL. 
baſe 


Aſperſion 


is now 
pioned and tilled 
High'ſt 
charming lay 
wind'ring 

you do look 

you 

well ſay 
humanely 
Good, good 


confin'd together 


your | 
term'd fir the 
wrath doth end 

the beſt 

fellow 

Whe'r thou be'ſt 
An if 

fault 

late, ſir; 

Daughter 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Dux of Milan, father to Sylvia. 


V 
ProTaHEUs, | 


ANTHoN1o, father to Protheus. 
Tavur1o, a fooliſh rival to Valentine. 
EGLAMoRE, agent for Sylvia in her eſcape. 
HosT, where Julia lodges in Milan. 
Out-laws. | 

Serko, a clowniſh ſervant to Valentine. 
LavuNnce, the like to Protheus. 

Pax THION, ſervant to Anthonio. 


JuL1a, a lady of Verona, beloved of Protheus. 
SYLv1a, the duke of Milan's daughter, beloved of Valentine. 


LucsETTA, waiting-woman to Julia. 


Servants, muſicians. 


The Scensz ſometimes in Verona; ſometimes in Milan; 
and on the frontiers of Mantua. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN or VERONA. 


„, SCHEME 


An open place in Verona. 


Enter Valentine and Protheus. 


| VALENTINE. | 
EAS E to perſuade, my loving Protheus 

| Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits 3 

Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 

To the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, 

I rather would intreat thy company, 

To ſee the wonders of the world abroad; 

Than (living dully ſluggardiz'd at home) 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs, 

Vor, I. Paar HI. M 
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But fince thou lov'ſt, love ſtill, and thrive therein: 

Ev'n as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro, Wilt thou be gone? ſweet Valentine, adieu; 
Think on thy Protheus, when thou, haply, ſeeſt 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel. 

With me partaker in thy happineſs, 

When thou doſt meet good hap; and in thy danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 

For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. ; 
VAL. And on a love-book pray for my ſuccely; 
Pzxo. Upon ſome. book I love, -'ll pray for thee. 
Var. That's on ſome ſhallow ſtory of r — 

How young Leander croſs'd the Helleſpont. 

Pro, That's a deep ſtory of a deeper love; 

For he was more than over ſhoes in love. 

Var. Tis true; for you are over boots in love, 
And yet you never ſwom the Helleſpont. 

Px o. Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots, 
VAI. No, I will not; for it boots thee not. 

Pro, What? | 

Var. To be in love, where ſcorn is bought with groans ; 
Coy looks, with heart- ſore fighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights, 

If haply won, perhaps, an hapleſs gain : 

If loſt, why then a grievous labour won; | 

However, but a folly bought with wit ; 

Or elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed, 

Pro. So, by your circumſtance, you call me fool. 
Var. So, by your circumſtance, I fear, you'll prove. 
Pro, Tis love you cavil at; I am not love, | 
Var. Love is your maſter; for he maſters you. 

And he that is ſo yoaked by a fool, 

Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. 
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Pxo, Yet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells ; fo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 
Var. And writers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow; 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud; 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee, 
That art a votary to fond defire ? 
Once more, adieu: my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd. 
Pzo, And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. | 
Var. Sweet Protheus, no: now let us take our leave. 
At Milan, let me hear from thee by letters | 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 
Betideth here in abſence of thy friend : 
And I likewiſe will vifit thee with mine. 
PRO. All happineſs bechance to thee in Milan! 
Var. As much to you at home; and ſo, farewe}! [Exit. 
Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love; 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more; 
I leave myſelf, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos'd me; 
Made me neglect my ftudies, loſe my time, 
War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought ; 
Made wit with muſing weak, heart fick with thought. 
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SCENE i. 
Enter Speed. 


Srr ED. Sir Protheus, ſave you; ſaw you my maſter ? 
PRO. But now he parted hence, t'imbark for Milan. 
SPEED. Twenty to one then he is ſhipp'd already, 
And I have play'd the ſheep in loſing him. 
Pro. Indeed, a ſheep doth very often ſtray, 
An' if the ſhepherd be a whil- away. 

SyEED. You conclude that my maſter is a ſhepherd then, 
and I a ſheep ? | 

Pro. I do. 

SrEED, Why then my horns are his horns, whether I 
wake or ſleep. 

Pro. A filly anſwer, and fitting well a ſheep. 

SPEED, This proves me ſtill a ſheep. 

Pro. True; and thy maſter a ſhepherd, 

SrEED, Nay, that I can deny by a circumſtance. 

Po. It ſhall go hard, but I'll prove it by another. 

SPEED: The ſhepherd ſeeks the ſheep, and not the ſheep 
the ſhepherd ; but I ſeek my maſter, and my "matter ſeeks 
not me ; therefore I am no ſheep. 

Pro. The ſheep for fodder follows the ſhepherd, the 
ſhepherd for the food follows not the ſheep ; thou for wages 
followeſt thy maſter, thy maſter for wages follows not thee ; 
therefore thou art a ſheep. 

SyEED. Such another proof will make me cry Bai, 

Px o. But doſt thou hear? gaveſt thou my letter to Julia? 

SPEED, Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to her, 
a lac'd mutton, and the, a lac'd mutton, gave me, a loſt 


mutton, nothing for my labour. 
Pro. Here s too ſmall a paſture for ſuch ore if; muttons. 
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Sep. If the ground be over-charg'd, you were beſt ſtick 
her. | 
Pro. Nay, in that you are aſtray, twere beſt pound you. 
SeEzED, Nay, Sir, leſs than a pound ſhall ſerve me for 
carrying your letter, 
PRo. You miſtake: I mean the pound, a, l | 
SyEED, From a pound to a pin? fold it over and over, 
'Tis threefold too. little for carrying a letter to your lover. 
PRO. But what faid ſhe ? did ſhe nod? [Speed nods. 
SPEED, I, N 
Pro. Nod-I? why, that's noddy. 
Sezrp. You miſtook, Sir: I aid the did nod: 
And you aſks me, if ſhe did nod; and I ſaid, I. 
Pro. And that ſet together, is noddy. 
SPEED, Now you have taken the pains to ſet it together, 
take it for your pains, 
Pro, No, no, you ſhall have it for bearing the letter. 
SpEED. Well, I perceive, I muſt be fain to bear with you. 
Pro. Why, Sir, how do you bear with me? | 
SPEED, Marry, Sir, the letter very orderly 
Having nothing but the word noddy for my pains, 
Pro. Beſhrew me, but you have a quick wit. 
SPEED, And yet it cannot overtake your ſiow purſe, 
PRO. Come, come, open the matter in brief: what ſaid ſhe ? 
" SPEED, Open your purſe, that the money and the matter 
may be both at once deliver'd. . 
Pro, Well, Sir, here is for your pains; what ſaid ſhe ? 
SyEeD, Traly, Sir, I think you'll hardly win her. 
Pro, Why? could'ſt thou perceive fo much from her? 
SPEED, Sir, I could per eive nothing at all from her? 
No, not ſo much as a ducat for delivering your letter, 
And being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, 
M 3 
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I fear, ſhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. 
Give her no token but tones ; for ſhe's as hard as ſteel. 
Pro, What, faid ſhe nothing? 
- SypEED, No, not ſo much as——take this for thy pains. 
To teſtify your bounty, I thank you, you have teftern'd me: 
In rec uital whereof, henceforth carry your letter yourſelf : 
And fo Sir, I'll commend you to my maſter, 
PRO. Go, go, begone, to fave your thip from wreck, 


Which cannot periſh, having thee aboard, 


Being deftin'd to a drier death on ſhore, 

I muſt go ſend ſome better meſſenger : 

I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, 

Receiving them from ſuch a worthleſs poſt, [ Exe, ſeverally, 


SCENE III. 
Changes to Julia's Chamber, 
Enter Julia and Lucetta, 


Jour. But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 


Woulcd'ſt thou then counſel me to fall in love? 


Luc. Ay, madam, ſo you ſtumble not unheedfully. 
Jur. Of all the fair reſort of gentlemen, 
That ev'ry day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion which is worthieſt love? 
Luc. Pleaſe you, repeat their names; I'll ſhew my mind, 
According to my ſhallow fimple ſkill. 
Jur. What think'ſt thou of the fair Sir Wer ? 
Luc, As of a knight well ſpoken, neat and fine; 
But were Iyou, he never ſhould be mine. 
Jur. What think'f thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Luc. Well of his wealth; but of himſelf, ſo, ſo. 
Jur. What think'ſt thou of the gentle Protheus ? 
Luc. Lord, lord! to fee what folly reigns in us ! 
Jur. How now? what means this paſſion at his name 
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Luc, Pardon, dear madam; tis a paſſing ſhame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen, 
Jur. Why not on Protheus, as on all the reſt ? 
Luc. Then thus; of many good, I think him beſt, 
Jur. Your reaſon ? 
Luc. I have no other but a woman's reaſon 3 

think him fo, becaute I think him ſo, 
Jur. And wovld'f thou have me caſt my love on him? 
l. uc. Ay, if you thought your love not cat away. 
Tor, Why, he of all the reſt hath never mov'd me. 
Luc, Vet he, of all the reft, I think, beſt loves ye. 
fur. His little ſpeaking ſhews his love. but ſmall, 
Luc. The fire that's cloſeſt kept, burns moſt of all, 
Jur. They do ndt love, that do not ſhew their love, 
Luc. Oh, they love leaſt, that Jet men |znow their love. 
Jur. I would, IEnew his mind. 
Luc. Peruſe. this paper, madam. 
Jur. To Juliaz” ſay, from whom? 

Luc. That the contents wilF ſhew, 
Jur. Say, ſay; who gave it thee? | 
Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and ſent, I think, from We 

He would have giv'n it you, but I, being in the way, 

Did in your name receive it; pardon the fault, I pray. 
Jur. Now, by my mcdeſty, a goodly broker! 

Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 

To whitper and conſpire again my youth ? 

Now, truſt me, tis an office of great worth; 

And you an officer fit for the place, 

There, take the paper; ſec, it be return'd ; 

Or elſe return no more into my fight. 
Luc. To plead for love deſerves more fee than hate, 
Jour, Will ye be gone? 


Luc. That you may ruminate, - , {Exit, 
1 4 
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It were a ſhame to call her back again, 

And pray her to a fault, for which I chid her 
What fool is ſhe, that knows I am a maid, 
And would not force the letter to my view 
Since maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that 


Which they would have the proff rer conſtrue, Ay. 


Fie, fie; how wayward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a tefty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod? 
How churliſhly I chid Lucetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here ! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enforc'd my heart to ſmile ! 
My penance is to call Lucetta back, 

And aſk remiſſion for my folly pal, 


What ho! Lucetta ! 
Re-enter Lucetta. 


Luc. What would your ladyſhip ? 

Jur. Is't near dinner-time ? 

Luc. I would it were; 
That you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, 
And not upon vour maid. | 

Jur. What is't that you 
Took up fo gingerly ? 

Luc. Nothing. 

Jur. Why did'ſt thou ftoop then? 

Luc. To take a paper up, that J let fall, 

Jur. And is that paper nothing? 
Luc, Nothing, concerning me. 
Jur. Then let it lie for thoſe that it concerns. 


Luc. Madam, it will not lie, where it concerns; 


Unleſs it have a falſe interpreter, 


Ae Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhime. 


Jur. And yet I would I had o' er- look d the letter. 
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Loc. That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune : 
Give me a note ; your ladyſhip can ſet. 
Jur. As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible: 
Beſt ſing to the tune of Light o'love.” 
Luc. It is too heavy for ſo light a tune. 
Joi. Heavy? belike, it hath ſome burden then. 
Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you ſing it. 
Jur. And why not you? 
Lvc. I cannot reach ſo high. 
Jour. Let's ſee your ſong ? 

How now, minion 

Luc, Keep tune there ſtill, ſo you will ſing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 
Jur. You do not? 
Luc. No, madam, tis too ſharp. | 
Jur. You, minion, are too ſawcy. {Boxes her. 
Luc. Nay, now you are too flat, | 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant : 
There wanteth but a mean, to fill your ſong. 

Jur. The mean is drown'd with your unruly baſe. 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the baſe for Protheus. 

Jur. This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me. | 
Here is a coil with proteſtation ! [Tears it. 


j | Go, get you gone; and let the papers lye : 


You would be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it ſtrange, but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 
To be fo anger'd with another letter. Exit. 
| Jor. Nay, would I were fo anger'd with the ſame ! 
Oh hateful hands, to tear ſuch loving words ! 
Injurious waſps, to feed on ſuch {weet honey, 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your ſtings ! 
I'll kiſs each ſeveral paper for amends: 
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Look, here is writ ©* kind Julia; '——Unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

I throw thy name againſt the bruiſing ſtones; 
Trampling contemptuouſly on thy diſdain. 

Look, here is writ, ** Love-wounded Protheus.” 

Poor wounded name! my boſom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, 'til thy wound be thoroughly heal'd ; 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſov'reign kiſs. 


But twice, or thrice, was Protheus written down; 


Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

*Till I have found each letter in the letter, 

Except mine own name: That ſome whirl-wind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 


Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ : 


Poor forlorn Protheus, paffionate Protheus.“ 
To the ſweet Julia: that I'll tear away; 
And yet I will not, ſith ſo prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names: 

Thus will I fold them one upon another; 

Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will. 


Enter Lucetta. 


Luc. Madam, dinner is ready, and your father ſtays. 

Jour. Well, let us go. | 

Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lie like tell-tales here ? 

Jur. If thou reſpect them, beſt to take them up. 

Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they ſhall not lye, for catching cold. 

Jour. I ſee you have a month's mind to them. 

Lu. Ay, madam, you may ſay what fights you ſee 
I ſee things too, although you judge I wink, 
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Tor. Come, come, will't pleaſe you go? [Exeunt. 
SCENE IV. 
Anthonio's houſe. 

| Enter Anthonio and Panthion. 
5 Ax r. Tell me, Panthion, what ſad talk was that, 
> Wherewith my brother held you in the cloiſter ? 

Par. 'Twas of his nephew Protheus, your ſon. Z 
Ar. Why, what of him? 
1 PanT. He wonder'd that your lordſhip ; 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home, 
While other men of ſlender reputation 
Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out : 
Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some, to diſcover iſlands far away ; 
Some, to the ſtudjous univerſities, 
For any, or for”all theſe exerciſes, 
He ſaid, that Protheus your fon was meet: 
And did requeſt me to importune you, 
To let him ſpend his time no more at home: Ee 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
Ja having known no travel in his youth. 
ANT. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that, 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have conſider'd well his loſs of time; - 
And how he cannot be a perſect man, 
” Not being try'd, and tutor'd in the world: 
= Experience is by induſtry atchiev'd, 
And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time; 
Then tell me, whither were I beſt to ſend him? 
"7 Pax. 1 think your lordſhip is not igcarant, 


4 
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How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

AnT. I know it well. 

Pax r. Twere good, I think, your lordſhip ſent him 

thither; | 
There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be in eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy kis youth and nobleneſs of birth. 
Ar. I like thy counſel; well haſt thou advis'd : 
And that thou may'ſt perceive how well I like it, 

The execution of it ſhall make known; 
Ev'n with the ſpeedieſt expedition 
Iwill diſpatch him to the emperor's court. | 

Pax r. To-morrow, may it pleaſe you, Don Alphonſo, 
With other gentlemen of good eſteem, 
Are journeying to ſalute the emperor 
And to commend their ſervice to his will. | 

Ax r. Good company: with them ſhall Protheus go. 
And, in good time, now will we break with him. 


Enter Protheus. 


Pro. Sweet love, ſweet lines, ſweet life ! 
Here is her hand, the agent ot her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn. 
Oh! that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To ſeal our happineſs with their conſents ! 
Oh heav'nly Julia! | 
ANT, How now ? what letter are you reading there? 
Pro. May't pleaſe your lordſhip, 'tis a word or two 
Of commendation ſent from Valentine; 
Deliver'd by a friend that came from him, 


"IB 


Er CEEROWAT” me. 


Ar. Lend ms the letter; let me ſee what news. 
Pro. There is no news, my lord, but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 


And daily graced by the emperor ; 


Wiſhing me with him, partner of his fortune. 
AN r. And how ſtand you affected to his wiſh ? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordſhip's will, 

And not depending on his friendly wiſh, 

Ax r. My will is ſomething ſorted with his wiſh : 

Muſe not that I thus ſyddenly proceed; 

For what I will, I will; and there's an end. 

I am reſolv'd, that thou ſhalt ſpend ſome time 

With Valentine in the emp'ror's court: | 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me: 

To-morrow be in readineſs to go. 

Excuſe it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be fo foon provided ; 


Pleaſe you deliberate à day or two. 


ANT. Look, what thou want'ſt, ſhall be ſent after thee: 
No more of ſtay, to-morrow thou muſt go. 
Come on, Panthion ; you ſhall be employ'd 
To haſten on his expedition. [Exe. Ant. and Pant 
Po. Thus have I ſhun'd the fire, for fear of burning : 
And drench'd me in the ſea, where I am drown'd: 
I fear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 
Leſt he ſhould take exceptions to my love; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. 
Oh, how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
Th' uncertain glory of an April day: 
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Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by, a cloud takes all away 


Enter Panthion. 


PanrT. Sir Pretheus, your father calls for you; 3 
He is in haſte, therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pro. Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto : 
And yet a thouſand times it anſwers, no. | [Exeunt. 
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An apartment in the Duke's palace. 
Enter Valentine and Speed. 
SPEED. 


IR, your glove 
VAI. Not mine; my gloves are on. 

SeeeD. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one. 
VaL. Ha! let me fee: ay, give it me, it's mine; 
Sweet ornament, that decks a thing divine ! 
Ah Silvia! Silvia! | 

SeEtD. Madam Silvia! Madam Silvia! 

VAI. How now, Sirrah ? 

SPEED. She 1s not within hearing, Sir. 

Var. Why, Sir, who bad you call her? 

SexeD. Your worſhip, Sir, or elſe I miſtook. 

Var. Well, you'll till be too forward. 

Se ED. And yet I was laſt chidden for being too flow. 
Var. Go to, Sir; tell me, do you know Madam Silvia? 
Sr RED. She, that your worſhip loves? 

Vat. Why, how know you that I am in love? 
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EIITTY Marry. by theſe ſpecial marks; firſt, you have 


3 A learn'd, like Sir Protheus, to wreath your arms like A 


** male-content ; to reliſh a love-ſong, like a Robin-red-breaſt; 
; 7 to walk alone, like one that had the peſtilence ; to ſigh like- 
2 ſchool- boy that had loſt his A, B, C; to weep, like a young 


*. wench that had buried her grandam; to faſt, like one that 
o takes diet; to watch, like one that fears robbing ; to ſpeak 
| 1 puling, like a beggar at Hallowrnas. You were wont, when 
you laugh'd, to crow like a cock; when you walk'd, to 


5 walk like one of the lions; when you faſted, it was preſently 
after dinner; when you look'd fadly, it was for want of 


money: and now you are metamorphos'd with a miſtreſs, 


1 that, when I look on you, I can hardly think you my maſter. 
Val. Are all theſe things perceiv'd in me? | 
SeEED. They are all perceiv'd without ye. 

Var. Without me? they cannot. 

SrEED. Without you? nay, that's certain: for without 


2 you were ſo ſimple, none elſe would: But you are fo with- 


; out theſe follies, that theſe follies are within you, - and ſhine. 


© chrough you like the water in an urinal; that not an eye that 


ſces you, but is a phyſician to comment on your malady. 
Val. But tell me, doſt thou know my lady Silvia? 
SPEED. She, that you gaze on ſo as ſhe ſits at ſupper ? 
Var. Haſt thou obſerv'd that? even ſhe I mean, 
SrEED. Why, Sir, I know her not. 
Var. Doſt thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 
Kaow ' her not ! 

Sr Exp. Is ſhe not hard-favour'd, Sir? 
VAL. Not ſo fair, boy, as well favour'd 
SPEED. Sir, I know that well enough. 
Vai. What doſt thou know? 
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Sr. That ſhe is not ſo fair, as of you vel. ufd 
Var. I mean that her beauty is exquiſite, 

But her favour infinite. 

Syxev. That's becauſe the one is painted, and the other 
out of all count. 

Var. How painted? and how out of count ? 

Sr RED. Marry, Sir, ſo painted to make her fair, that no 
man counts of her beauty. 

Var. How eſteem'ſt thou me x J account of her beauty. 

Sr AEO. You never ſaw her fince fhe was deform'd. 

Var. How long hath fhe been deform'd? 

Sr ED. Ever fince you lov'd her. 

Vat. I have low'd her, ever ſince [ ſaw her. 

And {till [ ſee her beautiful. 

Srerp. If you love her, you cannot fee her. 

VAL. Why? 

Syetd. Becauſe love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes, or your own eyes had the lights they were wont to 
have, when you chid at Sir Protheus for going OR r'd! 

Var. What ſhould I fee then? 

Syxep. Your own preſent folly, and her paſſing deformi- 
ty : For he, being in love, could not ſee to garter his hoſe ; 
and you, being in love, cannot ſee to put on your hoſe. 

Var. Belike, boy, then you are in love: for laſt morn- 
ing you could not fee to wipe my ſhoes. 

Sr END. True, Sir, I was in love with my bed; I thank 
you, you ſwing'd me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

VaL. In conclufion, I ftand affected to a 

Syzzp. [ would you were ſet, ſo your affection would 
ceaſe. 0 8 
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Var. Laſt night ſhe injoin'd me to write ſome lines to 
one ſhe loves. ; 
SegeD. And have you? 
VAI. I have. 
SPEED. Are they not lamely writ? | 
Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them: 
Peace, here ſhe comes. | 
Enter Silvia. | 
Sr rb. Oh excellent motion! Oh exceeding puppet ! 
Now will he interpret to her. 
Var. Madam and miſtreſs, a thouſand good morrows. 
SerEDb. Oh! 'give ye good ev'n; here's a million of man- 
ners. | 
Sil. Sir Valentine and ſervant, to you two thouſand, 
SyxeD. He ſhould give her intereſt; and ſhe gives it him. 
Var. As you injoin'd me, I have writ your letter, 
Unto the ſecret, nameleſs, friend of yours; | 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyſhip: | 
S1L, 1 thank you, gentle ſervant; 'tis very clerkly done. 
Vai. Now truſt me, madam, it came hardly off: 
For being.ignorant to whom it goes, 
| writ at random, very doubtfully. 
Str. Perchance, you think too much of ſo much pains ? 
VAI. No, madam, fo it ſteed you, I will write, 


Pleaſe you command, a thouſand times as much, 


And yet 
Sr. A pretty period; well, I gueſs the ſequel; 
And yet I will not name it; and yet I care not; 
And yet take this again; and yet I thank you; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
SexeD. And yet you will; and yet, another yet, [ Aſide. 
Vor. I, N 
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VAL. What means your ladyſnip? do you not like it? 
SIL. Ves, yes, the lines are very quaintly writ; 
But ſince unwillingly, take them again; 
Nay, take them. 
VAL. Madam, they are for you. | 
S811. Ay, ay; you writ them, Sir, at my requeſt; 3 
But I will none of them; they are for you: | 4 
. | I would have had them writ more movingly. 
VAI. Pleaſe you, I'll write your ladyſhip another, 
U S1L. And when it's writ, for my ſake read it over; 
j And if it pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why fo, 
l VAL. If it pleaſe me, madam, what then? b 
| = SiL. Why if it pleaſe you, take it for your labour; 
| And ſo good morrow, ſervant. [Exit, BY 
| SPEED, O jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, | 3 
| As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple! |? 
My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, 3 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor : HY 4 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better? 1 
That my maſter, being the ſcribe, to himſelf ſhould write 
the letter ? Y 
Val. How now, Sir, what are you reaſoning with your- 1 
ſe lf? 5 3 FE” 
Sr ED. Nay, I was rhiming ; tis you that have the reaſon, 7. ; 
VAI. To do what? '7 } 
SrEED. To be a ſpokeſman from madam Silvia. z 
var. To whom? 
SrEED. To yourſelf; why, ſhe wooes you by a figure. 
VAL. What figure? 
Sr EE D. By a letter, I ſhould ſay. : 3 
VAL. Why, ſhe hath not writ to me? i 
SeEED. What need ſhe, 5 
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When ſhe hath made you write to yourſelf? 
Why, do you not perceive the jeſt? 

VAI. No, believe me. 

| Syxxp. No believing you, indeed, Sir: but aid you per- 
ceive her earneſt ? 

VaL. She gave me none, except an angry word. 

SezeD. Why, ſhe hath given you a letter. 

VAI. That's the letter I writ to her friend. | 
SPEED. And that letter hath the deliver'd, and there's an 
end, | | | 

VAL. I would it were no worſe. 

SPEED. I'll warrant you, 'tis as well. 

For often have you writ to her, and the in modeſty, 

Or elle for want of idle time, could not again reply; 

” Or l elſe ſome meſſenger, that might her mind diſ- 

„F 

© Herſelf hath taught her love himſelf to write unto her 
lover.“ 

All this I ſpeak in print, for in print I found it. 

Why muſe you, Sir? *tis dinner time. 

Var. I have din'd. 

SPEED. Ay, but hearken, Sir: tho' the Cameleon love 
can feed on the air, I am one that am nouriſh'd by my victu- 
als, and would tain have meat: Oh be not like your miſtreis ; 
be moved, be moved. | [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Changes to Julia's houſe at Verona. 
Enter Protheus and Julia. 


Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 
Jou, I'muſt, where is no remedy. 
N 2 
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PRO. When poflibly I can, I will return. 
Jur. If you turn not, you will return the ſooner : 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake. [Giving a ring. 
Pro. Why then we'll make : here, ters you 
this, 
Jur. And ſeal the bargain with a holy kiſs, 
Pro. Here is my hand for my true conſtancy ; 
And when that hour o'erſlips me in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me, for my love's forgetfulneſs ! 
My father ſtays my coming; anſwer not: 
The tide is now; nay, not thy tide of tears; | 
That tide will ſtay me longer, than I ſhould: [Exit Julia. 
Julia, farewel.—What! gone without a word? 
Ay, ſo true love ſhould do; it cannot ſpeak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words to grace it. 


Enter Panthion. 


Pan. Sir Protheus, you are ſtaid for. 


Pro. Go; I come. 
Alas! this parting ſtrikes poor lovers dumb. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


Changes to a ſtreet. 
Enter Launce, with his dog Crab. 
Lauv. Nay, "twill be this hour ere I have done weep- 
ing; all the kind of the Launces have this very fault; I 
have receiv'd my proportion, like the prodigious lon, and 


am going with Sir Protheus to the imperial's court, I think, 


Crab my dog be the ſowreſt-natur'd dog that lives: my mo- 


ther weeping, my father wailing, my fiſter crying, our 
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maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all our - houſe 
in a great perplexity 3 yet did not this cruel-hearted cur ſhed 
one tear! he is a ſtone, a very pebble-ſtone, and has no 
more pity in him than a dog: a Jew would have wept, to 
have ſeen our parting, why, my grandam having no eyes, 
look you, wept herſelf blind at my parting. Nay, Pl ſhow 
you the manner of it: this ſhoe is my father: no, this left 
ſhoe is my father; no, no, this left ſhoe is my mother; nay, 
that cannot be ſo neither; yes, it is ſo, it is ſo; it hath the 
worſer ſole; this ſhoe with the hole in it, is my mother, 


and this my father; a vengeance on't, there 'tis: now, Sir, 


this ſtaff is my ſiſter ; for, look you, ſhe is as white as a 
lilly, and as ſmall as a wand; this hat is Nan, our maid; I 

am the dog: no, the dog is himſelf, and I am the dog: oh, 

the dog is me, and I am myſelf; ay, fo, fo; now come I to 
my father; father, your bleſſing; now ſhould not the ſhoe 

ſpeak a word for weeping; now ſhould I kiſs my father; 
well, he weeps on; now come I to my mother, oh that ſhe 

could ſpeak now !—like a wood woman! well, I kiſs her; 

why there 'tis; here's my mother's breath up and down: 

now come I to my ſiſter: mark the moan ſhe makes: now 

the dog all this while ſheds not a tear, nor ſpeaks a word; 

but ſee, how I lay the duſt with my tears, 


Enter Panthion. 


Pax. Launce, away, away, aboard; thy maſter is ſhipp'd,” 
and thou art to poſt aſter with oars: what's the matter? 
why weep'ft thou, man? away, als, you will loſe the tide 


if you tarry any longer. 


LAUN. It is no matter if the 0 d were loſt, for it is the 
unkindeſt ty'd that ever any man ty'd. 
PAN. What's the unkindeſt tide ? 
N 3 
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Lavn. Why, he that's ty'd here; Crab, my dog. 

Pan. Tut, man, I mean thou'lt loſe the flood; and in 
loſing the flood, loſe thy voyage; and in loſing thy voyage, 
loſe thy maſter; and in loſing thy maſter, loſe thy ſervice; 
and in loſing thy ſervice, why doſt thou ſtop my mouth ? 

Laun, For fear thou ſhould'ſt loſe thy tongue. 

Pan. Where ſhould I loſe my tongue ? 

Lau. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail? 
| Lavun. Loſe the flood, and the voyage, and the maſter, 
| and the ſervice, and the tide? why, man, if the river were 
| dry, I am able to fill it with my tears, if the wind were 
down, I could drive the boat with my fighs. 

Pan. Come, come away, man; I was ſent to call thee. 

Laux. Sir, call me what thou dar'ſt. 


S1L. Servant, — 

Var. Miſtreſs ? | 

SpxtD. Maſter, Sir Thurio frowns on you. 
VAI. Ay, boy, it's for love. 

SPEED. Not of you. 

Var. Of my miſtreſs then. 

SPEED, Twere good you knockt him. 
S11., Servant, you are fad. ma 
VAI. Indeed, madam, I ſeem ſo. | | | 5 \ 


| PAN. Wilt thou go? le 
/ LAux. Well, I will go. 5 
| | 3 ui. 
S C. EN E IV. = 
Changes to Milan. '3 
An apartment in the duke's palace. 3 zi 
Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 3 
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Tu v. Seem you that you are not? 
VAL. Haply, I do. 
Tu v. So do counterfeits, 
VAL. So do you. 
Tu uv. What ſeem I, that I am not 
Var. Wiſe. ; | 1 
Tu v. What inſtance of the contrary ? 
1 VAI. Your folly. 
| Tu v. And how quote you my folly ? ? 
VAL. I quote it in your jerkin. 
Z Tuo. My jerkin is a doublet, 
Val. Well, then, I'll double your folly. 
Tau. How? 
SI. What, angry, Sir Thurio? do you change colour ? 
va. Give him leave, madam; he is a kind of Came- 
leon. 
| THv. That hath more mind to feed on your blood, than 
live in your air. 
* VAI. You have ſaid, Sir. 
"= Tuv. Ay, Sir, and done too, for this time. 
Z Var. I know it well, Sir; you always end, ere you be- 
gin. 


Sir. A fine volley of words gentlemen, and quickly 
3 fhot off. | 
Z Var. "Tis indeed, madam; we thank the giver, 
Sr. Who is that, ſervant? 
VAI. Yourſelf, ſweet lady, for you gave the fire : Sir 
: Thuris borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and 
= ſpends, what he borrows, kindly in your company. 
Ss Tav. Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, [I ſhall 
make your wit bankrupt. | 
Var. I know it well, Sir; you have an exchequer of 
N 4 
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words, and, I think, no other treaſure to give your fol- 
lowers: for it appears by their bare Saad that they live 
by your bare words. 

811. No more, gentlemen, no more: Here comes my 
father. | 


SCENE V. 


Enter the Duke. 


Dvexz. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beſet. 
Sir Valentine, your father's in good health; 

What ſay you to a letter from your ſriends 
Of much good news ? 

Var. My lord, I will be thank, ul 
To any happy meſſenger from thence. 

Dux E. Know you Don Anthonio, your countryman ? 
Var. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy eſtimation ; 
| And, not without deſert, fo well reputed, 
| DukE Hath he not a lon? | 

Var. Ay, my good lord, a ſon that well deſerves 
The honour and regard of ſuch a father. 

Du k E. You know him well? 
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Var. I knew him, as myſelf; for, from our inſancy 
We have converſt, and ſpent our hours together: 


_— — — — _ * 


And tho' my ſelf have * an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet beneſit of time, 

To cloach mine age with angel- like perfection; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus, for that's his name, 
Made uſe and fair advantage of his days; 

His years but yourg, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe; 
And, in a word, {tor far behind his worth 
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come all the praiſes, that I now beſtow;) 
He is compleat in feature and in mind, 
| With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 
y Doxx. Beſhrew me, Sir, but if he makes this good, 
= He is as worthy for an e love. 
As meet to be an emperor's counſellor. 
Well, Sir, this gentleman is come to me, 
3 With commendations from great potentates; 
F And here he means to ſpend his time a while. 
1 { TI think, 'tis no unwelcome news to you. 
XZ Var. Should [I have wiſh'd a thing, it had been he. 
* Dvxs. Welcome him then according to his worth: 
Silvia, I ſpeak to you; and you, Sir Thurio: 
Por Valentine, I need not cite him to it: | 
I'll fend him hither to you, preſently. [Exit Duke, 
VAI. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyſhip, 
Had come along with me, but that his miſtreſs 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryſtal looks. 
S817. Belike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis'd them 
VD pon ſome oiher pawn for fealty. | 
3 Var. Nay, ſure, I think, ſhe holds them pris'ners ſtill, 
1 811. Nay, then he ſhould be blind: and, being blind, 
3 How could he ſee his way to ſeek out you? 
I Var. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 
1 Trav. They ſay, that love hath not an eye at all. 
4 Va. To ſee ſuch lovers, Thurio, as yourſelf; 
= Upon a homely object love can wink. 


n” SCENE Vl. 


Enter Protheus. 
D S1L, Have done, have done; here comes the gentleman. 
VAT. Welcome, dear Protheus : miſtreſs, I beleech you, 
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Confirm his welcome with ſome ſpecial favour. 

SiL. His worth is warrant for his welcome- hither, 
If this be he, you oft have wiſh'd to hear from. 
Va. Miſtreſs, it is: Sweet lady entertain him 
To be my fellow - ſervapt to your lady ſhip. 

StV. Too low a miſtreſs for ſo high a ſervant. 

Pro. Not fo, ſweet lady; but too mean a ſervant, 

To have a look of ſuch a worthy miſtreſs. 

VAL. Leave off diſcourſe of difability.: 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your ſervant.” 

Pro. My duty will I boaſt of, nothing elſe. 

S1L. And duty never yet did want his meed: 
Servant, you're welcome to a worthleſs miſtreſs. 

Pro. I'll die on him that ſays ſo, but yourſelf. 

STL. That you are welcome? 

Pro. No. That you are worthleſs. 


Enter ſervant, 
Ser. Madam, my lord your father would ſpeak with you. 


S1 T. I'll wait upon his pleaſure ; [Exit ſerv. ] Come, Sir 


'Thurio, ; 
Go with me. And once more, new ſervant, welcome: 
I'll leave you to confer of howne-affairs; 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pzo. We'll both attend upon your ladyſhip. 


[Exit Sil. and Thu. 


SCENE VII. 


Val. Now tell me, how do all from whence you came ? 
Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much com- 


mended. 
Vat. And how do yours ? 


I 
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VAI. How does your lady? and how thrives your love? 


Pro, My tales of love were wont to weary you? 
I know, you joy not in a love-diſcourſe. 

VAI. Ay, Protheus, but that life is alter'd now; 
I have done penance for contemning love; 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts, with penitential groans z 
With nightly tears, and daily heart-ſore ſighs. 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chac'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſorrow. 
O gentle Protheus, love's a mighty lord; 
And hath fo humbled me, as, I confeſs, 
There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor to his ſervice, no fuch joy on earth. 
Now no diſcourſe, except it be of love; 
Now can I break my faſt,” dine, ſup, and fleep 
Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro. Enough: I read your fortune in your eye. 
Was this the idol, that you worſhip ſo? 

Var. Even ſhe; and is ſhe not an heav'nly faint? - 
Po. No; but ſhe is an oP paragon. 

Var. Call her divine. 

PRO. Iwill not flatter her. 

Var. O flatter me: for love delights in praiſe. 

Pro. When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pills: 
And I muſt miniſter the like to you. 


Var. Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not _—_— =. 


Vet let her be a principality, 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth. 


Pao. Except my miſtreſs. 


* 
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VaL. Sweet, except not any; 
Except thou wilt except againſt my love. 

Pro. Have I not reaſon to prefer mine own ? 

VaL. And J will help thee to prefer her too: 
She ſhall be dignified with this high honour, 
To bear my lady's train, leſt the baſe earth 
Should from her veſture chance to ſteal a kiſs; 
And, of ſo great a favour growing proud, 
Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling flower; 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 

PRO. Why, Valentine, what bragadiſm is this? 
VAI. Pardon me, Protheus; all I can, is nothing 
To her, whoſe worth makes other worthies nothing; 

She is alone. | 
PRO. Then let her alone. 
VAL. Not for the world: why, man, ſhe is mine own: 
And J as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold, 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 


Becauſe thou ſeeſt me doat upon my love. 


My fooliſh rival, that her father likes, 

Only for his poſſeſſions are ſo huge, 

Is gone with her along, and I muſt after; 

For love thou know'ſt is full of jealouſy, 
Pro. But ſhe loves you? 


VAI. Ay, and we are betroth'd; nay more, our marriage- 


hour, | | 
With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of; how I muſt climb her window, 
The ladder made of cords; and all the means 


Plotted and *greed on for my happineſs, 
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Good Protheus, go with me to my chamber, 
In theſe affairs to aid me with thy counſel. 

PRO. Go on before; I ſhall enquire you forth. 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 


Some neceſſaries that I needs muſt uſe ; 


And then I'll preſently attend you. 
VAI. Will you make haſte? | | 
Fas. Swill [Exit Val. 
Ev'n as one heat another heat expels, | | 


Pr as one nail by ſtrength drives out another ; 


So the remembrance of my former love 


| Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
ls it mine eye, or Valentino's praiſe, 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 


That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? 
She's fair, and ſo is Julia, that I love; 


| That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd 


; Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 


* Bears no impreflion of the thing it was. 


: Methinks, my zeal to Valentine 1s cold, 


And that I love him not, as I was wont. 


oh but 1 love his lady too, too much : 


And that's the reaſon, I love him fo little. 


How ſhall I doat on her with more advice, 


| That thus without advice begin to love her ? 
| "Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 


And that had dazeled my reaſon's light: 

But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no reaſon, but I ſhall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will, 

If not, to compals her I'll uſe wy ſxill. [ Exit, 
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SPEED. 
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SCENE VIII. 


Changes to a ſtreet. 


Enter Speed and Launce. 
Launce, by mine honeſty, welcome to Milan. 


Lavun. Forſwear not thyſelf, ſweet, youth; for I am not : 


welcome 


: I reckon this always, that a man is never un- 


done, *till he be hang'd; nor ever welcome to a place, till [2 
tome certain ſhot be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay, welcome. 


SeeeD. Come on, you mad-cap; I'll to che ale houſe | | 


with you preſently, where, for one ſhot of five-pence, thou 

ſhalt have five thouſand welcomes. But, ſirrah, how did 

thy maſter part with madam Julia ? | 
Lavun. Marry, * clos'd in earneſt, they parted 


SPEED. 


Lavun. 
SPEED. 
Lavun, 
SPEED. 
LAV. 
SPEED. 
Lavun. 


Very fairly in jeſt. 


But ſhall ſhe marry him ? 
No. 
How then ? ſhall he marry her ? 


No, neither. 
What, are they broken ? 


No, they are both as whole as a fiſh. 


Why then how ſtands the matter with them ? 
Marry thus: when it ſtands well with him, it 


ſtands well with her. 


SPEED. 


What an aſs art thou? I underſtand thee not. 


Laux. What a block art thou, that thou canſt not? 
My ſtaff underſtands me. | 


SPEED. 
Lavun. 
and my ſtaff underſtands me. 
SPEED, 


What thou ſay'ſt ? 
Ay, and what I do too; look thee ; I'll but lean, 


It ſtands under thee indeed. 


Laux. Why, ſtand-under, and underſtand, is all one. 
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SPEED. But tell me true, will't be a match ? 
LauNn. Aſk my dog: if he ſay ay, it will; ifhe ſay no, 


it will; if he ſhake his tail, and ſay nothing, it will. 


SEED. The concluſion is then, that it will. 

Laux. Thou ſhalt never get ſuch a ſecret * me, but 
by a parable. | 
SrEED. Tis well that I get it ſo. But Launce, how-ſay'ſt 
thou, that my maſter is become a notable lover? | 

Lavun. I never knew him otherwile. 

SPEED, Than how ? 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou ropoteſh him to be. 

SPEED. Why thou whorſon als, thou miſtakeſt me. 

LAuN. Why, fool, I mean not thee; I meant thy: maſter. 

SPEED. I tell thee, my maſter is become a hot lover. 

LauNn. Why, I tell thee, I care not tho? he burn himſelf 
in love: if thou wilt go with me to the alehouſe, fo; if not 
thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of a 
Chriſtian. 

Sp RED. Why? 

Lau. Becauſe thou haſt not ſo much charity in thee, as 
to go to the ale-houſe with a Chriſtian: wilt thou go? 

SPEED. At thy ſervice. : {Exeuat. 


. 
Enter Protheus ſolus. 


"PS To leave my Julia, ſhall 1 be forſworn; 


Jo love fair Silvia, ſhall I be forſworn; 


To wrong my friend, I ſhall be much forſworn: 


And ev'n that pow'r, which gave me firſt my oath, 


Provokes me to this threefold perjury- 
Love bad me ſwear, and love bids me forſwear: 
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O ſweet-ſuggeſting love! if thou haſt ſinn'd, 
Teach me, thy tempted ſubjeQ, to excuſe it. 
At firſt I did adore a twinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. | 
Unheedſul vows may heedfully be broken; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
To learn his wit t'exchange the bad for better. 
| Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
| Whoſe ſov' reignty fo oft thou haſt preferr'd 
| With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths. 
I cannot leave to love, and yet I do: 
| But there I leave to love, where I ſhould love: 
1 Julia I loſe, and Valentine I loſe : 
If I keep them, I needs muſt loſe myſelf: 
If I loſe them, this find I by their loſs, 
For Valentine, myſelf; for Julia, Silvia.— 
I to myſelf am dearer than a friend; 
For love is ſtill moſt precious in itſelf : 
And Silvia, witneſs heav'n, that made her fair! 
Shews Julia but a ſwarthy Ethiope. 
I will forget that Julia is alive, 
Remembring that my love to her is dead : 
And Valentine I'll hold an enemy, 
Aiming at Silvia as a ſweeter friend. 
I cannot now prove conſtant to myſelf, p 
Without ſome treachery us'd to Valentine: | B 
This night he meaneth with a corded ladder | U 
p 2 
A 


To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber-window ; 
Myſelf in counſel his competitor. 

Now preſently I'll give her father notice 

Of their diſguiſing, and pretended flight; 

Who, all earag'd, will baniſh Valentine: 
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For Thurio, he intends, ſhall wed his daughter. 

But Valentine, being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 

By ſome ſly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. 

Love, lend me wings to make my purpoſe ſwift, 

As thou haſt lent me wit to plot this drift ! [Exit, 


SCENE X. 
Changes to Julia's houſe in Verona. 


Enter Julia and Lucetta. 


Jor. Counſel, Lucetta Gentle girl, afliſt me; 
And even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are viſibly character'd and engrav'd, 
To leſſon me; and tell me ſome good mean, 
How with my honour I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Protheus. 
Luc, Alas! the way is weariſome and long, 
ſor. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps ; 
Much leſs ſhall ſhe, that hath love's wings to fly; 
And when the flight is made to one ſo dear, 
Of ſuch divine perfection, as Sir Protheus. 
Loc. Better forbear, till Protheus make return. 
Jor. Oh, know'ſt thou not, his looks are my ſoul's food? 
Pity the dearth, that I have pined in; 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. 
Didſt thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 
Luc. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extream rage, 
Vol. I, O 
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Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 

Jor. The more thou damm'ſt it up, the more it burns. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 


But when his fair courſe is not hinder'd, 


He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamel'd ſtones 
Giving a gentle kifs to every fedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 
And to by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe ; 
I'll be as patient as à gentle ftream, 
And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
"Til the laſt ſtep here brought me to my love; 
And there F ll teſt, as, aſter much turmoil, 
A bleſſed foul doth in Flyfrum. 
Lo c. But in what habit will you go along? 
Toi. Not Tike 4 woman; for I would prevent 
The looſe encounters of laſeivious men: 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with fach weeds, 
As may beſeem ſome well-reputed page. 
Luc. Why then your Ladyſhip muſt cut your hair. 
Ter. No, girl; ÞIl knit it up in ſilken ſtrings, 
With twenty odd- conceited trae-love-knots : 
To be fantaſtick, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I ſhall ſhew to be. 
Lou c. What faſhion, madam, ſhall T make your breeches ? 
Jor. That fits as well, as——** tell me, good my lord, 
© What compaſs will you wear your farthingale ?” 
Why, even what faſhion thou beſt lik'ſt, Lucetta. 
Luc. You muſt needs have them with a cod-piece, 
madam, | 


Ce; 
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fu. Out, out, Lucetta! that will be ill-favour'd. 

Luc. A round hoſe, madam, now's. not worth a pin, 
Unleſs you have a cod-piece to ſtick pins on. 

Jur. Lucetta, as thou lov'ſt me, let me have 
What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly : 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me 
For undertaking ſo unſtaid a journey ? 

I fear me, it will make me ſcandaliz'd. 

Loc. If you think ſo, then ſtay at home, and go not. 

Jur. Nay, that I will not. | 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 

If Protheus like your journey, when you come, 
No matter who's diſpleas'd, when you are gone : 
I fear me, he will ſcarce be pleas'd withal. 

Jur. That is the leaſt, Lucetta, of my fear; 
A thouſand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 

And inſtances as infinite of love, 
Warrant me welcome to my Protheus. 

Luc. All theſe are ſervants to deceitful men. 

Jour. Baſe men, that uſe them to ſo baſe effect 
But truer ſtars did govern Protheus' birth; 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 


His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate; 

His tears, pure meſſengers ſent from his heart; 

His heart as far from fraud, as heay'n from earth. | 
Luc. Pray heav'n he prove fo, when you come to him! 
Jur. Now, as thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth; | 

Only deſerve my love, by loving him; 

And preſently go with me to my chamber, 

To take a note, of what I ſtand in need of, 

To furniſh me upon my longing journey. 

| O 2 
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All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation; 
Only, in lieu thereo!, diipatch me hence. 
Come, aniwer not, but do it preſently ; | 
I am impatient of my tarriance. | [Exeunt. 


ACT I. --$0-E'N £54; 
The Duke's palace, in Milan. 


Enter Duke, Thurio, and Protheus. 
Dux. 
IR Thurio, give us leave, I pray, a while; 
We have ivae ſeciets to conrer about. [Exit Thur. 
Now tell me, Prothe us, what's your will with me ? | 
PRO. My gracious lord, that which I would diſcover, 
Tie law of friendſuip bids me to conceal; 
Eut when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeſerving as Jam, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which, elſe, no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
Know, worthy prince, Sir Valentine my friend 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter: 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. 
I know, you have determin'd to beſtow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates: 
And ſhould ſhe thus be ſtol'n away from you, 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's fake, I rather choſe 
To cro!s my friend in his intended driſt; 
Than by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
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Being unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. 
Dupk. Protheus, I thank thee for thine honeſt care; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply, when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep; 
And oftentimes have purpos'd to forb:d 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court: 
But, fearing leſt my jealous aim might err, 
And ſo uiworthily diſgrace the man, 
(A raſhneſs that [ ever yet have ſhunn'd ;) 
I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyſelt haſt now diſclos'd to me. 
And that thou may'ft perceive my fear of this, 
I Knowing that tender youtli is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myſelf have ever kept; 
And thence ſhe cannot be convey'd away. 
PRO. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will alcend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 
For which the youthful lover now is gone, 
And this way comes he with it preſently : 
Where, if it pleaſe you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it ſo cunningly, 
That my dilcov/ry be not aim'd at; 
For Ive of you, not hate unto my friend, 
 Hath made me publiſher of this pretence. 
Dux. Upon mine honour, he ſhall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 
Pro. Adieu, my lord: Sir Valentine is coming [Exit Pro. 
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SCENE Ut. 
Enter Valentine. 


DvxEx. Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt? 

VAI. Pleaſe it your Grace, there is a meſſenger 
That ſtays to bear my letters to my friends, 

And I am going to deliver them. 

DvuxE. Be they of much import? 

Var. The tenour of them doth but fignify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Dunk. Nay then, no matter; ſtay with me a while; 
I am to break with thee of ſome affairs, 

That touch me near ; wherein thou muſt be ſecret. 
Tis not unknown to thee, that I have ſought 
To match my friend, Sir Thurio, to my daughter. 

Val. I know it well, my lord, and, ſure, the match 
Were rich and honourable; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. 

Cannot your grace win her to fancy him? 

Dux. No, truſt me; ſhe is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty; | 
Neither regarding that ſhe is my child, 

Nor fearing me as if I were her father. 

And may ſay to thee, this pride of hers, 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 

And, where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child- like duty, 
I now am full reſolv'd to take a wife, | 
And turn her out to who will take her in, 
Then let her beauty be her wedding dower, 

For me, and my poſſeſſions, ſhe eſteems not, 
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* What ad your grace have me to do in this? 
Dunk. There is a lady, Sir, in Milan, here, 
Whom l affect; but the is nice and coy, 
And nought eſteems my aged eloquence: 

Now therefore would I have thee to my tutor, 

(For long agone I have forgot to court; 

Beſides, the faſhion of the time is chang'd) 

How, and which way, I may beſtow myſclf, 

To be regarded in her ſun-bright eye. 

Var. Win her with gifts, if ſhe reſpects not words; 

Dumb jewels often in their filent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman's mind. 
Doux k. But ſhe did ſcorn a preſent that I ſent her. 
VAL. A woman ſometimes ſcorns what beſt contents ber; 6 

Send her another; never give her o'er 

For ſcorn at firſt makes after-love the more. 

If ſhe do frown, 'tis not in hate of you, 

But rather to beget more love in you : 

If ſhe do chide, 'tis not to have you gone: 

For why, the fools are mad if left alone. 

Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 

For, „get you gone,” ſhe doth not mean“ away: 
Flatter and praiſe, commend, extol their graces; 
Tho? ne'er lo black, ſay, they have angel's faces. 


That man that hath a tongue, I ſay, is no man, 


If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
Dux k. But ſhe I mean, is promis'd by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth, | 


And kept ſeverely from reſort of men, 


That no man hath acceſs by day to her. 
Vat. Why then I would reſort to her by night. 
DukE, Ay, but the doors be lockt, and keys kept ſafe, 
O4 
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That no man hath recourſe to her by night. 
Var. What lets, but one may enter at her window ? 
Dok k. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground, 
And built fo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it | 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 
Var. Why then a ladder quaintly made of cords, 
To caſt up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, | 
Would ſerve to ſcale another Hero's tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 
Dok. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Adviſe me where I may have ſuch a ladder. 
VAI. When would you uſe it? pray, Sir, tell me that. 
Dux. This very night; for love is like a child, 
That longs for ev'ry thing that he can come by. 
VAI. By ſeven o'clock I'll get you ſuch a ladder. 
Dux x. But hark thee : I will go to her alone; 
How ſhall I beſt convey the ladder thither ? 
Var. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
| Under a cloak that is of any length. | 
Dux x. A cloak as long as thine will ſerve the turn? 
Var. Ay, my good lerd. 
Dux ez. Then let me ſee thy cloak; 
I'll get me one of ſuch another length, 
Var. Why, any cloak will ſerve the turn, my lord, 
Dux E. How ſhall I faſhion me to wear a cloak? 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me. 
What letter is this ſame ? what's here? To Silvia? 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ? 
F'1l be fo bold to break the ſeal for once. [Duke reads, 
„My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly, : 
And ſlaves they are to me, that ſend them flying : 
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£ Oh, could their maſter come and go as lightly, 
* Himſelf would lodge, where ſenſeleſs they are lying: 
„My herald thoughts in thy pure boſom reſt them, 
© While I, their King, that thither them importune, 
„Do curſe the grace, that with ſuch grace hath bleſt them, 
©* Becauſe myſelt do want my ſervant's fortune; 
** I curſe myſelf, for they are ſent by me, | £ 
© That they ſhould harbour, where their lord would be.” 
What's here? „Silvia, this night will I enfranchiſe thee." 
*Tis fo, and here's the ladder for the purpoſe. 
Why, Phaeton, for thou art Merops' fon, 
Wil thou afpire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy daring folly burn the world ? 
Wilt thou reach ſtars, becaule they ſhine on thee? 
Go, baſe intruder! over-weening ſlave ! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates ; 
And think, my patience, more than thy deſert, 
Is privilege for thy departure hence ; 
Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, 


Which, all too much, I have beſtow'd on thee. 


But if thou linger in my territories, 
Longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 


By heav'n, my wrath ſhall far exceed the love, 


I ever bore my daughter or thyſelf: 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe, | 
But as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from hence. [Exit. 


SCENE III. 


Var. And why not death, rather than living torment ? 
To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf : 
And Silvia is myſelf; baniſh'd from her, 
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Is ſelf from felf : a deadly baniſhment ! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unlefs it be to think, that ſhe is by ? 
And feed upon the ſhadow of perfect ion. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no muſick in the nightingale ; 
Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon: 
She is my eſſence, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept live. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom; 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death : 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. 


Enter Protheus and Launce. 


Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and ſeek him out. 
Laux. So-ho! ſo-ho! | 
Pro. What ſeeſt thou? 

Laux. Him we go to find: 

There's not an hair on's head, but 'tis a Valentine. 
Pro. Valentine, 
VAI. No. 

Pro. Who then; his ſpirit ? 
Var. Neither. 
Pro. What then ? 


VAI. Nothing. | 
Laux. Can nothing ſpeak ? maſter, ſhall I ſtrike ? 


Pro. Whom wouldſt thou ſtrike ? 


Lavun. Nothing. 
Pro, Villain, forbear. 
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Lav. Why, Sir, I'll ſtrike nothing; I pray you 
Pro. I fay, forbear: friend Valentine, a word. 
VAI. My ears are ſtopt, and cannot hear good news; 
$0 much of bad already hath poſſeſt them. 
Pro. Then in dumb filence will I bury mine; 
For they are harſh, untunable, and bad. | 
VAI. Is Silvia dead? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Var. No Valentine, indeed, for hand Silvia ! 
Hath ſhe forſworn me? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Var. No Valentine, if Silvia hath forſworn me ! 
What is your news ? 
Lav. Sir, there's a proclamation that you are vaniſh'd. 
PRO. That thou art baniſh'd; oh, that is the news, 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 
VAI. Oh, I have fed upon this woe already; 
And now exceſs of it will make me ſurfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am baniſhed ? 
Pro. Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 
Which unrevers'd ſtands in effectual force, 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears; 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd, 
With them, upon her knees, her humble elf, 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor ſilver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fire ; 
But Valentine, if he be ta'en, muſt die. 
Beſides, her interceſſion chaf'd him fo, 
When ſhe for thy repeal was {uppliant, 
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That to cloſe priſon he commanded her, 
Wich many bitter threats of *biding there. 
Var. No more; unleſs the next word, that thou ſpeak'ft, 


Have ſome malignant power upon my life; fr 
If fo, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, 00 
As ending anthem of my endleſs dolour. = 7 
| Pro. Ceaſe to lament for that thou canſt not help, Ez $: 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. f 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. | „. 
Here if thou ſtay, thou canſt not ſee thy love z . j⸗ 
Beſides thy ſtaying will abridge thy life. | x 


Hope is a lover's ſtaff; walk hence with that, L 
And manage it againſt deſpa*ring thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, tho' thou art hence, —_—_ 
Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Ev'n in the milk-white boſom of thy love. 
The time now ſerves not to expoſtulate 
Come, I'll convey thee through the city gate, 
And ere I part with thee, confer at large | 1 
Of all that may concern thy love affairs. 5 
As thou lov'ſt Silvia, tho? not for thyſelf, 

Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

Var. I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte, and meet me at the north-gate. : 
Pro. Co, Sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. F 

Var. O my dear Silvia! hapleſs Valentine : 
| (Exeunt Valentine and Protheus. | | 


SCENE. IV. 


Laux. I am but a fool, look you, and yet I have the 
wit to think my maſter is a kind of a knave: but that's all 
one, if he be but one knave, He lives not now that knows 
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me to be in love; yet I am in love; but a team of horſe ſhall 
not pluck that from me, nor who *tis I love, and yet tis a 
woman; but what woman Iwill not tell myſelf, and yet 
'tis a milk-maid; yet tis not a maid, for ſhe hath had goſ- 
ſips; yet 'tis a maid, for ſhe is her maſter's maid, and ſerves 
for wages: ſhe hath more qualities than a water-ſpaniel, 
which is much in a bare chriſtian, Here is the cat log 
[Pulling out a paper] of her conditions; imprimis, ſhe can 
fetch and carry; why a horſe can do no more; nay, a horſe 
cannot fetch, but only carry ; therefore ſhe is better than a 
jade. Item, ſhe can milk; look you, a iweet virtue in a 
maid with clean hands. 

Enter Speed. 

SPEED, How now, fignior Launce ! ? what news with 
your maſterſhip ?. 
__Lavs. With my maſter's. ſhip 3 > why, it is at lea, 

SexeD, Well, your old vice (till; miſtake the word: 
what news then in your paper ? | 
LAN. The blackeſt news that ever thou heard is 
Streb. Why, man, how black ? 

Laun. Why, as black as ink. 

Se ED. Let me read them. 

Lavux. Fie on thee, jolt-head, thou can't not read. 

SPEED. Thou lyeſt, I can, 
 Lavs, I will try thee; tell me this, who begot thee ? 

SPEED, Marry, the ſon of my grand-father. . 

LAN. O illiterate loiterer, it was the fon of thy grand- 
mother; this proves, that thou can'ſt not read. 
SPEED, Come, fool, come, try me in thy paper. 
Laun. There, and St. Nicholas be thy ſpeed! 
SPEED, Imprimis, the can milk, 
Lavun, Ay, that ſhe can. 
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 Syxxp. Item, ſhe brews good ale. 1 
Lavun. And therefore eomes the proverb, << Blefling of 
your heart, ye brew good ale.“ 5 
SPEED, Item, ſhe can fowe. 

Laux. That's as much as to ſay, Can ſhe ſo d 

Sexep. Item, ſhe can knit. 

Laux. What need a man care for a ſtock with a wench, 
when ſhe can knit him a ſtock ! 

SPEED. Item, ſhe can waſh and ſcour. ; 

LAux. A ſpecial — for then ſhe need not, to be waſh'd 3 

and ſcour'd. 1 
Sr EE D. Item, ſhe can foi. 

Laux. Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe 
can ſpin for her living. 
SPEED. Item, ſhe hath many nameleſs virtues. 
Laux. That's as much as to fay, ©* Baſtard virtues;“ 
that indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

SG xp. Here follow her vices. 

Lavun, Cloſe at the heels of her virtues. 

SPEED. Item, ſhe is not to be kiſt faſting, in reſpect of 

her breath. 

Laux. Well, that fault may be mended with a break- 
faſt; read on. 

SPEED. lem, ſhe hath a fivect. mouth. 

LauNn. That makes amends for her ſour breath. 

Sexep. Item, ſhe doth talk in her fleep. 

Lavn, It's no matter for that, fo ſhe ſleep not in her talk, 

Sexe. Item, ſhe is flow in words. 

Laux. O villain! that ſet down among her vices! to be 
ſlow in words is a woman's only virtue: I pray thee, out 
with't, and place it for her chief virtue. | 
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SEED. Itern, the is . | 
Lavun. Out with that too: it was Eve's legacy and 
cannot be ta'en for her. 
SpEEbD. Item, ſhe hath no teeth. | 
Launw. I care not for that neither, becauſe I love cruſts. 
2 Speed. Item, ſhe is curſt. 
ch, Lau RN. Well, the beſt is, ſhe hath no teeth to n 
I SPEED. Item, the will often praiſe her liquor. 
2 Lavun: Tf her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall; if ſhe will not, 
hd | 1will; for good things ſhould be praiſed. 
'2 SyEed. Item, ſhe is too liberal. 
I Laux. Of her tongue ſhe cannot, for that's writ down, 
he] ſhe is flow of; of her purſe ſhe ſhall not, for that I'll keep 
3 ſhut ; now of another thing ſhe may, and that I cannot help. 
Well, proceed. 
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3 SPEED. Item, ſhe hath more hairs than wit, and more 
no BY faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults. ; 


Laux. Stop here; T'll have her: ſhe was mine, and not 
mine, twice or thrice in that article. Rehearſe that once 
more. 
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of 4 SertpD. Item, ſhe hath more hair than wit. 
1 Laux. More hair than wit, it may be; I'll prove it: the ] 
i- cover of the ſalt hides the ſalt, and therefore it is more than wy 
; the ſalt; the hair, that covers the wit, is more than the "4 [ 
- wit; for the greater hides the leſs. What's next? A | 
. SypEED. And more faults than hairs. | . li 
, Laun. That's monſtrous : oh, that that were out! 2 
we SyrED. And more wealth than faults, 1 
Laux. Why, that word makes the faults gracious: well, 9 
: 5 I'll have her; and if it be a match, as nothing is impoſſi- | bl 
ble | 


SPEED, What then? 
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Laux. Why then will I tell thee, that thy maſter ſtays 
for thee at the north-gate. 

Se ED. For me? 

 Lavn. For thee? ay; who art thou? he hath ſtaid for 
a better man than thee. 

SEED. And muſt I go to, him ? 

 Lavn. Thou muſt run to him, for thou haſt ſtaid ſo 

long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 

SprzeD. Why didſt not tell me ſooner? pox on your love- 
letters! | 

Laun, Now will he be ſwing'd for reading my letter: 
an unmannerly ſlave, that will thruſt himſelf into ſecrets. — 
I'Il after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


Enter Duke and Thurio. 
Dux E. Sir Thurio, fear not, but ſhe will love you, 
| Now Valentine is baniſh'd from her ſight. 
Tu v. Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt, 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am deſperate of obtaining her. 
Dux. This weak impreſs of love is a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. 


Enter Protheus. 


How now, Sir Protheus ? Is your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Dyk k. * daughter takes his going heavide; 
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OF VERONA. 
PRO. Alittle time, my lord, will kill that grief. 
Dok k. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not ſo. 
Protheus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 
(For thou haſt ſhewn ſome ſign of good deſert) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 
Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 
Dok. Thou know'ſt, how willingly I would effect 
The match between Sir Thurio and my ne N 
PRO. I do, my lord. | 
Duxe. And alſo, I do think, thou art not ignorant 
How ſhe oppoſes her againſt my will. 5 
PRO. She did, my lord, wheh Valentine was here, 
Duxe. Ay, and perverſely ſhe perſeveres ſo. 
What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio ? 
PRO. The beſt way is to ſlander Valentine 
With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent : 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 


209 


Dux k. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke in hate. 


PRO. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 
Therefore it muſt, with eircumſtance, be ſpoken 


By one, whom ſhe eſteemeth as his friend. 


DoE. Then you muſt undertake to ſtander him. 

PRO. And that, my lord, I ſhall be loth to do; 
"Tis an ill office for a gentleman; * 

Eſpecially againſt his very friend. 

Dux. Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your ſlander never can endamage him; | 
Theretore the office is indifferent, 

Being intreated to it by your friend. | 
Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord. If I can do it, 
Ver, I. BEES | 
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By aught that I can ſpeak in his di ſprai ſe, 
She thall not long continue love to him, 
But ſay, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not, that ſhe will love Sir Thurio. 


Tuv. Therefore as you unwind her lave from him, 


Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 

Vou mutt provide to bottom it on me: 
Which muſt be done, by praiſing me as much 
As you in worth diſpraiſe Sir Valentine. 


DuxE. And, Protheus, we dare truſt you in this kind, 


Becauſe we know, on Valentine's report, 

Vou are already love's firm votary; 

And cannot ſvon revolt and change your mind. 

Upon this warrant, ſhall you have acceſs, 

Where you with Silvia may confer at large: 

For ine is lumpiſh, heavy, melancholy, 

And, for your friend's ſake, will be glad of you; 

Where you may temper her, by your perſuaſion, 

To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 
Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect, 

But you, Sir Thurio, are not ſharp enough z 

You mult lay lime, to tangle her deſires, 

By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 

Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows, 
Duxt. Much is the force of heav*n-bred poely. 
Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 

You ſacrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 


Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 


Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity | 
For Orpheus' lute was ſtrung with poets ſine ws; 
Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ſtones, 
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Make tygers tame, and huge Leviathans 
Forſake unſounded deeps, to dance on ſands. 


After your dire-lamenting elegies, 


Viſit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With ſome ſweet concert: to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump; the night's dead filence 
Will well become fuch ſweet complaining grievance. 
This, or elſe nothing, will inherit her. 
Duke. This diſcipline ſhews, thou haſt been in love. 
Trav. And thy advice this night I'll put in practice. 
Therefore, ſweet Protheus, my direction-giver, 
Let us into the city preſently 
To fort ſome gentlemen well fkill'd in muſick; 
I have a ſonnet, that will ſerve the turn, 
To give the onſet to thy good advice. 
Dux tz. About it, gentlemen. 
Pro. We'll wait upon your grace, till after ſupper ; 
And afterwards determine our proceedings. 
Dux s. Ev'n now about it. I will pardon you. [Exe, 


ACT w. SCENE I. 
; A foreſt, leading towards Mantua. 


Enter certain Outlaws. 
| I OUuT-LAW. 
ELLOWS, ſtand faſt: I ſee a paſſenger. 
2 Our. If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with 'em. 
Enter Valentine and Speed. 
3 Our. Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about 
you; . 
|: not, we'll make you, Sir, and rifle you. 
: 22 
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SPEED. Sir, we are undone ; theſe are the villains, that 
all the travellers do fear fo much. 

Var. My friends, . 

1 Our. That's not fo, Sir; we are vour enemies. 

2 Our. Peace; we'll hear him. | = 

3 Our. Ay, by my beard, will we; for he is a proper man, | 

VAL. Then know, that I have little wealth to loſe : . 
A man I am, cro s'd with adverſity; | 


My riches are thele poor habiliments, = 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, | 3 | 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. =_ 
2 Our. Whither travel you ? | = 5 | 
Vai. To Verons.. © | b 


1 OuT, Whence came you? 

VAL From Milan, 

Or. Have you long fojourn'd there? 

Val. Some ſixteen months; and longer might have ſtaid, 
I crooked fortune had not thwarted me. | 

1 OpT. What, were you banith'd thence ? 


* 


Val. I was. 
2 Our. For what offence? 
Var. For what, which now torments me to rchearſe: 
I kiil'd a man, whoſe death I much repent, 
But yet [ lew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage or bale treachery. 
1 Orr. Why ne'er repent it, if it were done ſo. 
But were you baniſh'd for fo ſmall a fault? 
Var. I was, and held me glad of ſuch a doom. N 8 
Our. Have you the tongues ? = y 
Var. My youthful travel therein made me happy, ; 
Or elſe I otten had been milerable. 
3 Or r. By the bare ſcalp of Robin Hood's fat friar, 


young 
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This fellow were the king for our wild faction. 
1 Our. We'll have him. Sirs, a word. 
SygtD. Maſter be one of them: it's an honourable kind 
of thievery. 
VAI. Peace, villain. | 
2 Our. Tell us this; have you any thing to take to? 
Var. Nothing, but my fortune. 
3 Our. Know then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of awful men; 
Myſelf was from Verona baniſhed, 
For practiſing to ſteal away a lady, 
An heir, and near ally'd unto the duke. 
2 Our. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman 
Whom, in my mood, I ſtabb'd unto the heart, 
Our. And I for ſuch like petty crimes as theſe. 
But to the purpoſe; - for we cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus'd our lawleſs lives; 
And, partly, ſeeing you are beautity'd 
With goodly ſhape, and by your own report 
A linguiſt; and a man of ſuch perfection, 
As we do in our quality much want; 
2 Our. Indeed, becaule you are a bamiſh'd man, 
Theretore, above the reſt, we parley to you; 
Are you content to be our general ? 
To make a virtue of neceſſity, 
And live, as we do, in the wilderneſs? _ 
3 Our. What ſay'ſt thou? wilt thou be our conſort 
Say, ay; and be the captain of us all: 
We'il do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee; 
Love thee as our commander, and our king. 


Our. But if thou ſcorn our courteſy, thou dy'ſt. 
© = | 
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2 OuT. Thou ſhalt not live to brag what we have offer d. 
Var. I take your offer, and will live with you; 5 
Provided that you do no outrages 1 
On ſilly women, or poor paſſengers. A 
3 Our. No, we deteſt ſuch vile baſe practices. 1 
Come, go with us, we'll bring thee to our crews. 3 
And ſhew thee all the treaſure we have pot; . 
Which, with ourſelves, ſhall reſt at thy difpoſe. [Exeunt. 2 
SCENE II. | 3 
Changes to an open place, under Silvia's apartment, in x 
Milan. | * 
Enter Protheus. 1 
Pro. Already I've been ſalſe to Valentine, 4 
And now I muſt be as unjuſt to Thuris, . 
Under the colour of commending him, * 
I have acceſs my own love to prefer; : 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, . 
Jo be corrupted with my worthleſs gifts. 8 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 27 
She twits me with my talſhood to my friend; 5 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 3 
She bids me think, how I have been ſorſworn : 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd. © 


And, notwithſtanding all her ſudden quips, 

The leaſt whe: cof would quell a lover's hope, 

Vet, fpaniel-like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. 

But here comes Thyrio : now muſt we to her window, 


And give ſome evening muſick to her ear. 
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Enter Thurio and Muſicians. 


Tav. How now, Sir Protheus ; are you crept before us? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio; for you know that love 
Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. | 
Trav. Ay, but J hope, Sir, that you love not here. 
Pro, Sir, but I do; or elſe I would be hence. 
Tu. Whom, Silvia? _ 
Pro, Ay, Silvia, for your ſake, 
* Tav. 1 thank you, for your own : now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it luſtily a while. 


SCENE BL 
Enter Hoſt, and Julia in boy's cloaths. 


HosT. Now, my young gueſt, methinks, you're ally- 
cholly : I pray you, why is it? 

Jur. Marry, mine hoſt, becauſe I cannot be merry. 

HosT. Come, we'll have you merry ; I'll bring you 


where you ſhall hear muſick, and ſee the gentleman that 


you aſk'd for, 
Jur. But ſhall J hear him ſpeak ? 
Hos r. Ay, that you nall. 
Jur. That will be muſick. 
Hos T. Hark, hark. 
Jur. Is he among theſe ? 
Hos r. Ay, but peace, let's hear em. 


S 0 NN © 
Who is Silvia? what is the, 
That all our ſwains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, ahd wiſe is ſhe: 
The heav'ns ſuch grace did lend her, 
That ſhe might admired be. 
P 4 
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Is ſhe kind, as ſhe is fair? 
For beauty lives with kindneſs, 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs, 
And, being help'd, inhabits there, 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


Hos r. How now, are you ſadder than you were before? 
how do you, man? the muſick likes you not. 

Jur. Vou miſtake; the muſician likes me not. 

Hos r. Why, my th ? 

Jor. He plays falſe, father. | 

HosT. How, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 

Jur. Not ſo; but yet fo ION that he grieves my very. 
heart-ftrings, p 

HosT. You have a quick ear. 

Jux. Ay, I would I were deaf! it makes me 3 a flow 
heart. 

Hos r. I perceive you delight r not in muſick. 

Jour. Not a whit, when it jars fo, 

HosT. Hark, what fine change 1s in the muſick, 

Jour. Ay, that change is the ſpite, 

HosT. You would have them always play but one thing. 
Jo. I would always have one play but one thing. 

But hoſt, doth this Sir Protheus, that we talk on, 
Often reſort unto this gentlewoman ? 


Hos r. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he 


Joy'd her out of all nick. 


2» ce! hed tac 
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Jor. Where is Launce? 
HosT. Gone to ſeek his dog, which to-morrow, by his 
maſter*s command, he muſt carry for a preſent to his lady. 
Jur. Peace, ſtand aſide, the company parts. 
Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you; I will fo plead, 
That you ſhall ſay, my cunning drift excels. 
Tnv. Where meet we? 
Pro. At St. Gregory's well. 
Tu u. Farewel. [ekExeunt Thurio and muſick. 


NE -IV. 


Silvia above, at her window. 


PRO. Madam, good even to your ladyſhip. 
S1L. 1 thank you for your muſick, gentlemen: 2 
Who is that, that ſpake ? | 
Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 
- SIL, Sir Protheus, as I take it. 
Pro. Sir Protheus, gentle lady, and your ſervant, 
SIL, What is your will? | 
Pro. That I may compaſs yours. 
SIL. You have your wiſh; my will is even this, 
«That preſently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſloyal man! 
Think'ſt thou I am fo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery, 
That haſt deceiv'd fo many with thy vows? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends, 
Poor me, by this pale queen of night, I ſwear, 
am fo far from granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrong ful ſuit ; 
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And, by and by, intend to chide myſelf, 
Ev'n for this time I ſpend in talking to thee, 


Pro. I grant, ſweet love, that I did love a lady, 


But ſhe 1s dead. | 
Jur. Twere falſe, if I ſhould 4 foeak i it; 


For, 1 am ſure, ſhe is not buried 


S1L. Say, that ſhe be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 


Survives; to whom, thyſelf art witnels, 
I am betroth'd; and art thou not aſham'd 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 

PRO. I likewiſe hear, that Valentine is dead. 
S811. And ſo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave, 
Aſſure thyſelf, my love is varied. 
| PRo. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 

S1L. Go to thy lady's grave and call her thence, 
Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulchre thine. 

Jer. He heard not that. 

Pro. Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber: 
To that I'll ſpeak, to that I'll ſigh and weep: 
For fince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf 

Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow ; 

And to your ſhadow will I make true love. 


[Laſide. 


[aſide.] 


Tor. If *twere a ſubſtance, vou, would, ſure deceive 


it, 
And make it but a ſhadow, as I am. 

S1L. I'm very loth to be your idol, Sir; 
But fince you're falſe, it ſhall become you well 
To worſhip ſhadows, and adore falfe ſhapes, 
Send to me in the morning, and I ſend it: 
And ſo, _” reſt, 


[afide.] 
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Pro. As wretches have o'er night, 

That wait for execution in the morn, [Exe. Pro. and Sil. 
Tor. Hoſt, will you go? | | 
HosrT. By my hallidom, I was faſt aſleep. 

Jour» Pray you, where hes Sir Protheus ? 

HosT. Marry, at my houſe: truſt me, I think, tis al- 
moſt day. | 

Jur. Not ſo ; but it hath been the longeſt night 


That e'er I watch'd, and the molt hcavielt. Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
Enter Eglamour. 


ET. This is che hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind: 
There's ſome great matter ſhe'd employ me in. 
Madam, madam |! | | 

Silvia, above at her window. 

Sit. Who calls? | 

EG Your ſervant, and your friend; 
One that attends your ladyſhip's command. 

S1L. Sir Eglamour, a thoutand times good morrow. 

Ecrt. As many, worthy lady, to yourſelf: 
According to your ladyſhip's impoſe, | 
I am thus early come, to know what ſervice 
It is your pleaſure to command me in, 

S11.. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not I flatter, for, I ſwear, I do not) 
Valiant and wiſe, remorte:ul, well accompliſh'd, 
Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 
I bear unto the baniſh'd Valentine! 

Nor how my father would eniorce me marry 
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Vain Thurio, whom my very foul abhorr'd. 
Thy felt haſt lov'd; and I have heard thee ſay, _ 
No grief did ever come fo near thy heart, | 
As when th lady and thy true true love dy'd; 
Upon whoſe grave thou vow'ſt pure chaſtity. 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
To Mantua, where I hear he makes abode : 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pals, 
I do defire thy worthy company; 
Upon whoſe faith and henour I repoſe. 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour ; 
But think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 
And on the juſtice of my flying hence; 
To keep me from a moſt unholy match, 
Which heav'n and fortune ſtill reward with plagues. 
I do defire thee, even from a heart 
As full of forrows as the ſca of ſands, 
To bear me company, and go with me : 
If not, to hide what I have ſaid to thee, 'B 
That I may venture to depar: alone. 3 
EcL. Madam, I pity much your grievances; 
Which, ſince, I know, they virtuouſly are plac'd, 
I give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good betortune you. 
When will you go? 
S1L. This evening coming. 
EcLr. Where ſhall I meet you? 
S1L. At friar Patrick's cell; 
Where | intend holy confeſſion. | 
El. Iwill not fail your ladyſhip. 
Good morrow, gentle lady. | 
S1L. Good morrow, kind Sir Eglamour, — {Exeunt. 
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Enter Launce wich his dog. 


When a man's ſervant. ſhall play the cur with him, look 
you, it goes hard ; one that I brought up of a puppey, one 
that { ſav'd from drowning, when three or four of his blind 
brothers and ſiſters weut io it! I have taught him, even as 
one would ſay preciſely, thus I would teach a dog. I went 
to deliver him, as a preſent to miſtreſs Silvia from my 
maſter ; and I came no ſooner into the dining-chamber, but 
he ſteps me to her trencher, and ſteals her capon's leg. 
O, 'tis a foul thing, when a cur cannot keep himſelf in all 
companies! [ wouid have, as one ſhould tay, one that takes 
upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at all 
things. If I had no more wit than he, to take a {ault upon me 
that he did, I think verily, he had been hang'd ior. it; ſure 
as [ live he had tuffer'd for't; you ſhall judge. He thruſts 
me himſelf into the company of three or four gentleman- 
like dogs, under the duke's table: he had not been there 
(blets the mark) a pifling while, but all the chamber ſmelt 
him. Out with the dog, fays one; what cur is that? ſays 
another; whip him out fays the third: hang him up ſays 
the duke. I, having been acquainted with the ſmell before 
knew it was Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the 
dogs; friend, quoth I, you mean to whip the dog? Ay, 
marry, do I, quoth he. You do him the more wrong, quoth 
I; *t»as I did the thing you wot of, He makes no inore 
ado, but whips me out of the chamber. How many maſters 
would do this for their ſervant ? nay, ['ll be ſworn, I have 
ſat in the ſtocks for the puddings he hath ſtoll'n, otherwite 
ne had been executed; I have ſtood on the pillory for the 


geeſe he hath kill'd, otherwiſe he had ſuffer'd for it. Thou 
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think'ſt not of this now. Nay, I remember the trick you 
ſerv'd me, when I took my leave of madam Silvia; did not 
I bid thee ſtill mark me, and do as I do? when didſt thou 
fee me heave up my leg, and make water againſt a gentle- 
woman's farthingale ? didſt thou ever ſee me do ſuch a trick? 


SCENE VII. 


Enter Protheus and Julia. 
Px q. Sebaſtian is thy name? 1 like thee well; 
And will employ thee in ſome lervice preſently. 
Jur. Ia what you pleaſe—1']1 do, Sir, what | can. 
Pxe. I hope thou wilt——How now, you whoreſon pea- 
ſant, | [To Launce. 
Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? 


Laux. Marry, Bars I carry'd miſtreſs Silvia the dog, 


you bade me. 
Pro. And what ſays ſhe to my little jewel! 2 
Laux. Marry, ſhe ſays, your dog was a cur: and tells 
you, curriſh thanks is good enough for ſuch a preſent. 
Pro. But ſhe receiv'd my dog ? 


Laux. No, indeed, the did not: here [ have * him 


back again. 

Pro. What diſt thou offer her this from me ? 
Laux. Ay, Sir; the other ſquirrel was ſtoll'n from me 
by the hangman's boy in the market - place; and then I of- 


fer d her mine own, who is a dog as big as ten of yours, 


and therefore the gitt the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, 
Or ne'er return again into my ſight. 
Away, I fay; ſtay'ſt thou to vex me here ? 


A flave, that ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame. [Exit Launce 
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Sebaſtian, I have entertained thee, 
Partly that I have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs, 
(For 'tis no truſting to yon fooliſh lowt :) 
Put, chiefly, from thy face, and thy bedavioury 5 
Which, if my augury deceives me not, 
Witneſs good bringing up, fortune and truth 
Therefore, know thou, for this I entertain thee z 
Go preſently, and take this ring with thee ; 
Deliver it to madam Silvia. 
She lov'd me well, deliver'd it to me. 
Jur. It ſeems, you lov'd not her, to leave her token: 
She's dead, belike. 
Pro. Not ſo: I think, ſhe lives. 
Jur. Alas! 
PRO. Why doſt thou cry, alas? 
Jur. I cannot chuſe but pity her. 
Pro. Wherefore ſhould'ſt thou pity her. 
Jur. Becauſe, methinks, that ſhe lov'd you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
You doat on her, that cares not for your love. 
'Tis pity love ſhould be fo contrary; 
And, thinking on it, makes me cry, alas! 
Pro. Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 
This letter ;—that's her chamber :—tell my lady, 
| claim the promiſe for her heav'nly picture. 
Your meſſage done, hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou ſhalt find me fad and ſolitary. [Exit Prothęus. 


SCENE VIII. 


Jo. How many women would do ſuch a meſlage ? 
Alas! poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd 
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A fox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs : 

Alas, ——poor fool! why do I pity him, 

That wich his very heart deſpiſeth me ? 

Becauſe he loves her, he deſpiſeth me; 

Becauſe I love him, I muſt pity him : 

This ring I gave him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will. 

And now I am, unhappy meſſenger, 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain 

To carry that, which I would have refus'd; 

To praiſe his faith, which I would have diſprais'd. 
I am my maſter's true, confirmed love, 

But cannot be true ſervant to my maſter, 

Unleſs I prove falſe traitor to my ſelf. 

Yet will I woo for him, but yet fo coldly, 

As, heav'n it knows, I would not have him ſpeed. 


Enter Silvia. 


Centlewoman, good day; I pray you, be my mean 8 


To bring me where to ſpeak with madam Silvia. 
S1L, What would you with her, if that I be ſhe ? 
Jur. If you be ſhe, I do intreat your patience 

To hear me ſpeak the meſſage I am ſent on. 
SIL. From whom ? 5 
Jour. From my maſter, Sir Protheus, madam. 
SIL. Oh | he ſends you for a picture? 

Jur. Ay, madam. 
S1L. Urſula, bring my picture there. 

Go, give your maſter this: tell him from me, 

One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget, 

Would better fit his chamber than this ſhadow. 


Jul. Madam, may*t pleaſe you to peruſe this letter, 


e 


R 
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Jur. Madam, he ſends your ladyſhip this ring. 


Mine ſhall not do his Julia ſo much wrong. 
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—Pardon me, madam, I have unadvis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not; 
This is the letter to your ladyſhip. 

S1L. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 


Jour. It may not be; good Madam, pardon me. 


Str. There, hold; 

I will not look upon your maſter's lines; 

I know, they're ſtuſt with proteſtations, 

And full of new- found oaths; which he will break, 
As eaſily as I do tear his paper. 


. 
— — ——— 


SIL. The more ſhame for him, that he ſends it me; 
For, I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 

His Julia gave it him at his departure : 

Tho? his falſe finger hath profan'd the ring, 


Jur. She thanks you. 
SIL. What ſay'ſt thou! ? | 
Jur. I thank you, Madam, that you ewes her ? 


Poor gentlewoman, my maſter wrongs her much. 
81. Doſt thou know her? 
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Jur. Almoſt as well, as I do know myſelf. 8 52 | 1 


To think upon her woes, I do proteſt 

That I have wept an hundred ſeveral times. 

S11,, Belike, ſhe thinks, that Protheus hath forſook her, 
Jur. I think, ſhe doth ; and that's her cauſe of ſorrow. 
Sir. Is ſhe not paſſing fair? 

Jur. She hath been fairer, madam, than ſhe is : 

Whea ſhe did think, my maſter lov'd her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. 

But ſince ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 

And threw her ſun-ex pelling maſk away; 
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The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 

And pinch'd the lilly-tincture of her face, 

That now ſhe is become as black as I 

S1L. How tall was ſhe ? 

Jur. About my ſtature: for at Pentecoſt, 

When all our pageants of delight were play'd, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown; 
Which ſerved me as fit, by all men's judgments, 
As if the garment had been made for me; 
Therefore, I know, ſhe is about my height. 

And at that time I made her weep a-good, 

For I did play a lamentable part, 

Madam, *twas Ariadne, pafſioning 

For Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt flight; 

Which I ſo lively ated with my tears, 

That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly; and, would I might be dead, 

If I in thought felt not her very ſorrow i 

811. She is bebolden to thee, gentle youth. 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left ? 

I weep myſelf to thiak upon thy words, 

Here, youth, there is my purſe; I give thee this 
For thy ſweet miſtreſs' ſake, becauſe thou lov'ſt her. 
Farewel. | [Exit Silvia. 
Jr. And ſhe ſhall thank you for't, if e'er you know her 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful. 

1 hope, my maſter's ſuit will be but cold; 

Since ſhe reſpects my miſtrels? love ſo much. 
Alas! how love can trifle with itſelf? 

Here is her picture; let me ſee; l think, 

If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine: 
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Were full as lovely as is this of hers: 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 
Unleſs I flatter with myſelf too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow, 
If that be all the diff*rence in his love, 

I'll get me ſuch a colour'd periwig. 

Her eyes are grey as glaſs, and fo are mine; 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine is high, | 
What ſhould it be that he reſpects in her, | 
But I can make reſpective in myſelf, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god? 

Come, ſhadow, come; and take this ſhadow up; 

For 'tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs form, 

Thou ſhalt be worſhip'd, kiſs'd, lov'd and ador'd; 

And were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. - 

'H uſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs? ſake, 

That us'd me fo; or elſe, by Jove I vow, 

I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 

To make my maſter out of love with thee. Exit. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Near the Friar's cell, in Milan. 


Enter Eglamour. 


E GLAMOUR, ſolus. 
1 H E ſun begins to gild the weſtern ſky, 
And now it is about the very hour 
Silvia, at Friar Patrick's cell, ſhould meet me. 
She will not fail ; for lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time: 
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So much they ſpur their expedition. 
See, where ſhe comes. Lady, a happy evening. 


Enter Silvia. 


St. Amen, Amen! Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poſtern by the abbey-wall; 
I fear, I am attended by ſome ſpies. 
EO l. Fear not; the foreſt is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough.  [Exeuat. 


SCENE II. 
Changes to an apartment in the Duke's AY 


Enter Thurio, Protheus, and Julia. 


Tu v. Sir Protheus, what ſays Silvia to my ſuit ? 

Pro. Oh, Sir, I find her milder than ſhe was. 

And yet ſhe takes exceptions at your perſon. 

Tu v. What, that my leg is too long? | 

PRO. No; that it is too little. | | 

Tu v. I'll wear a boot to make it ſomewhat reunde. 

PR. But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths. 

Trv. What ſays ſhe to my face? | 

Pro. She ſays, it is a fair one. : | 

Tu uv. Nay. then the wanton lies; my face is black. 

PRO. But pearis are fair; and the old ſay ing is, 

** Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 

Jor. *Tis true, ſuch pearls as put out ladies“ eyes; 

For I kad rather wink, than look on them. _  FAſide. 
Tru, How likes ſhe my viſcourſe ? 

Pro. IIl, when you talk of war. 

Tuu. But well, when I diſcourſe of love and peace ? 

Jur. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. [Aſide. 
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Tav. What ſays ſhe to my valour ? 
Pro. Oh, Sir, ſhe makes no doubt of that. 


Jer. She needs not, when ſhe knows it cowardice.” [Aſide. 


Trav. What ſays ſhe to my birth? 
Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 


Jur. True; from a gentleman to a fool. [Afide. 


Tu v. Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions? 
Pro. Oh, ay, and pities them. 
Tu v. Wherefore ? 


Jour. That ſuch an aſs ſhould own them. [Aſide. 


Pro. That they are out by leaſe. 
Jur. Here comes the Duke. 


Enter Duke. 


Dex k. How now, Sir Protheus? how now, Thurio? 
Which of yau faw Sir Eglamour of late? 
Tav. Not I. | 

Pro. Nor I. 

DuxE. Saw you my daughter? 

Pro, Neither. 

 Duxs. Why then 

She's fled unto that peaſant Valentine; 

And Eglamour is in her company. 

Tis true; for Friar Laurence met them both, 

As he in penance wander'd through the foreſt : 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it. 

Beſides, ſhe did intend confeflion 

At Patrick's cell this ev'n, and there ſhe was not: 
Theſe likelihooods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray yeu, ſtand not to diſcourſe, 

Eut mount you preſently, and meet with me 
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Upon the riſing of the mountain-foot 
That leads tow'rds Mantua, whither they are fled. 


Diſpatch, ſweet, gentlemen, and follow me, [Exit Duke. 


Tu. Why, this it is to be a peeviſh girl, 

'That flies her fortune where it follows her : 

I't] after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour, 
Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia. 

PRO. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her, 
Jur. And 1 will follow, more to croſs that love, 


Thaa hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [Exeynt. 


SCENE III. 
Changes to the foreſt." 


Enter Silvia and Out-laws. 

Ov r. Come, come, be patient; we muſt bring you to our 
captain. : 

S1L. A thouſand more miſchances, than this one, 
| Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Our. Come, bring her away. 
1 Our. Where is the gentleman, that was with her? 

3 Our. Being nimble-tooted, he hath out - run us; 

But Moyſes and Valerius follow him. 

Go thou with her to th' weft end of the wood, 

There is our captain: follow him, that's fled. 

The thicket is beſet, he cannot *ſcape. 

1 OvT. Come, I muſt bring you to our captain's cave. 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 

And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 

811. O Valentine! this I endure for thee. _ {Exeunt. 
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SCENE lv. | 


The Out-laws cave in the foreſt, 


Enter Valentine. 
VAI. How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 
This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns, 
Here can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining netes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the manſion fo long tenantleſs; 
Left, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was. 
Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia; 
Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain. 
— What hallo'ing, and what tir, is this to-day ? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their will their law, 
They've ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. 
They love me well, yet I have much to do 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine: who's this comes here ? 
| [Val. ſteps afide. 
Enter Protheus, Silvia, and Julia. 
Pro. Madam, this ſervice have I done for you, 
(Tho? you reſpect not aught your ſervant doth) 
To hazard life and reſcue you from him, 
That wou'd have forc'd your honour and your love, 
Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair look: 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I'm ſure, you cannot give. 
Val. How like a dream is this, I ſee, and hear! 
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Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [ Aſide. 
| S1L. O miſerable, unhappy that I am! | 
Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 
But by my coming I have made you happy. 
S1L. By thy approach thou mak'ſt me moſt unhappy. 
Jur. And me, when he approacheth to your preſence, [Aſide. 
SiL. Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 1 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt; | | 
Rather than have falſe Protheus reſcue me. 3 
Oh, heav'n be judge, how I love Valentine, | = 7 
Whoſe life's as tender to me as my ſoul, 
And full as much, for more there cannot be, 
I do deteſt falſe perjur'd Protheus: 
Therefore begone, ſolicit me no more. 
Pro. What dang'rous action, ſtood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 
Oh, *tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. 
S11. When Protheus cannot love, where he's belov'dp 
Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 
For whoſe dear ſake thou then didſt rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths; and all thoſe oaths 
Deſcended into perjury to love me. 
Thou haſt no faith leſt now, unleſs thou'd& two, 
And that's far worſe than none: better have none 
Than plural faith, which 1s too much by one. 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend! 
Pro. In love, | | 
Who reſpects friend? 
S1L. All men but Protheus. 
Pro. Nay, if che gentle ſpirit of moving word: 
Can no way change you to 2 milder form; 
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II woo you like a ſoldier, at arms end, 

And love you 'gainſt the nature of love; force you. 
Sir. Oh heav'n! . | 
Pro. I'll force thee yield to my deſire. 

VAI. Ruffin, let go chat rude uncivil touch, 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion ! | 
Pro. Valentine | 


Vat. Thou common friend, that's without faith or love; 


For ſuch is a friend now: thou treach'rous man! 
Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; nought but mine eye 
Could have perſuaded me. Now I dare not ſay, 

I have one friend alive; thou wouldſt diſprove me. 
Vho ſhould be truſted, when one's own right hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom ? Protheus, 

I'm forry, I muſt never truſt thee more, 

But count the world a ſtranger for thy fake. 

The private wound is deep'ſt. Oh time, moſt curſt ! 
Mongſt all foes, that a friend ſhould he the worſt! 
PRO. My ſhame and guilt confound mne: 

Forgive me, Valentine; if hearty ſorrow 

Be a ſufficient ranſom for offence, 

I tender't here; 1 do as truly ſuffer, 

As e'er I did commit. 

Vat. Then I am paid: 

And once again I do receive thee honeſt. 

Who by repentance is not ſatisfy'd, | 

Is nor of heav'n, nor earth; for theſe are pleas'd; 
By penitence th' eternal's wrath's.appeas'd. 

And that my love may appear plain and free, 

All, that was mine in Silvia, 1 give thee. 


Jur. Oh me unhappy! [faints, 


Pro. Look to the boy, 
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VAI. Why, boy! why Wag 3 how now ? what's the mat- 
ter? look up; ſpeak. 
Jour. O good Sir, my maſter charg'd me to deliver a ring 
to madam Silvia, which, out of my neglect, was never done. 
Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? „ 
Jur. Here 'tis; this is it. | [gives a ring. 
Pro. How? let me fee: 
This is the ring I gave to Julia. 
Jvr. Oh, cry you mercy, Sir, I have miſtook; 
This is the ring you ſent to Silvia. [ſhews another ring. 
Pro. How cam'ſt thou by this ring ? At my depart, 
I gave this unto Julia. 
Iv. And Julia herſelf did give it me. 
And Julia herſelf hath brought it hither. 
Pro. How, Julia? 
Jur. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, 
And entertain'd *em deeply in her heart : 
How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root ? 
Oh Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! 
Be thou aſham'd, that 1 have took upon me 


Such an immodeſt raiment, if ſhame live 


| In a diſguiſe of love. 

It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, | 

Women to change their ſhapes, than men their las; 
Pro. Than men their minds? *tis true; oh heav'n were man 
But conſtant, he were perfect; that one error 

Fills him with faults; makes him run through all fins : 
Inconſtancy falls off, ere it begins. 

What is in Silvia's face, but I may ſpy 

More freſh in Julia's with a conſtant eye ? 

VAI. Come, come, a hand from either: 

Let me be bleſt to make this happy cloſe; 
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"were pity two ſuch friends ſhould long be ſoes. 
Pro. Be witneſs, heav'n, 
I have my with for ever. 


Jour. And 1 mine. 
SCENE V. 


Enter Outlaws, with Duke and Thurio. 
Our. A prize! a prize! a prize! 
VAL. Forbear, forbear, it is my lord the Duke. 
—Your grace is welcome to a man diſgrac'd, 
The baniſh'd Valentine. 
Dok. Sir Valentine? 
Tu v. Yonder is Silvia: and Silvia's mine. 
Var. 'Thurio, give back; or elſe embrace thy death: 
Come not within the meaſure of my wrath. 
Do not name Silvia thine; if once again. 
Milan ſhall not behold thee. Here ſhe ſtands, 
Take but poſſeflion of her with a touch; 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love, —— 
Tav. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger | 
His body for a girl that lyves him not. 
I claim her not; and therefore the is thine. 
Duke. The more degenerate and baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch means for ker as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on fuch flight conditions, 
Now, by the honour of my anceſtry, 
I do applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empreſs' love. 
Know then, I here forget all former grie{s; 
Cancel! all grudge, repeal. thee home again, 
Plead a new ſtate in thy unrival'd merit, 
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To which I thus ſubſcribe : Sir Valentine, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd; 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou haſt deſerv'd her. 

VAI. I thank your grace; the gift hath made me happy. 

I now beſeech you, for your daughter's ſake, 

To grant one boon that I ſhall aſk of you. 

Dux E. I grant it for thine own, whate'er it be. 

Var. Theſe baniſh'd men, that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities : | 

Forgive them what they have committed here, 

And let them be recalled from their exile. 

They are reformed, civil, full of good, 

And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Doxr. Thou haſt prevail'd. I pardon them and thee; 

Difpoſe of them, as thou know'ſt their deſerts. 

Come, let ns go; we will include all jars 

With triumphs, mirth, and rare ſolemnity. 

VAI. And as we walk along, I dare be bold 

With our diſcourſe to make your grace to ſmile. 

What think you of this page, my lord? 

\ Dexs. U think the boy hath grace in him; he bluſhes. 

Var. I warrant you, my lord, mare grace than boy, 

Duxs. What mean you by that ſaying ? 

Var. Pleaſe, you, I'll tell you as we paſs along, 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. 

Come, Protheus, tis your penance but to hear 

The ſtory of your loves diſcovered: 

'That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 

One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs. 
{ Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


VINOoENTIO, Duke of Vienna. 

ANGELo, Lord deputy in the Duke's abſence. 

2 An ancient lord, joined with Angelo in the 
deputation. : 
CLavp1o, a young gentleman. 

Luc 10, a fantaſtick. 
Two other like gentlemen. 

- Provoſt. 
THomas, 
PETER, 
A juſtice. 
ELBOw, a ſimple conſtable. 
FRor R, a fooliſh gentleman. 
CLown, ſervant to Mrs. Overdone. 

As RORSON, an executioner. 

BARNARDIXE, a diſſolute priſoner. 


Es c ALus, 


: two friars, 


IsABELLA, ſiſter to Claudio. 
MaRIAN A, betrothed to Angelo. 
JoLieT, beloved of Claudio. 
FrRANCISCA a nun. 

Miſtreſs OVER-DONE, a bawd. 


Guards, officers, and other attendants. 


SczNneE, Vienna, 
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ACT L SCENTS 'S 


The Duke's palace. 


| Enter Duke, Eſcalus, and lords, 


Du kx. 


SCALUS, 

Es c ATL. My lord. X 

Du xk. Of government the properties t'unfold, 

Would ſeem in me t' affect ſpeech and diſcourſe; 

Since I am not to know, that your own ſcience 

Exceeds, in that, the liſts of all advice 

My ftrength can give you: then no more remains, | 

But Tram to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able; | 
[Pointing to the commiſſion, 

And let them work. The nature of our people 

Our city's inſtitutions, and the terms 

For common juſtice, y' are as pregnant in, A 

As art and practice hath enriched any | | 

That we remember, There is our commiſſion, 85 fl 


From which we would not have you warp, Call hither, 
I ſay, bid come before us Angelo: | 
What figure of us, think you he will bear ? 

For you muſt know, we have with ſpecial ſoul 

Elected him in our abſence to ſupply; 

Lent him our terror, dreſt him with our love; 

And giv'n his deputation all the organs 

Of our own power: ſay, what think you of it? 

Es c ATL. If any in Vienna be of worth 
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To undergo ſuch ample grace and honour, 
It is lord Angelo, 


SCENE II. 

| Enter Angelo. 
Dux. Look where he comes. 
ANG. Always obedient to your grace's will, 
I come to know thy pleaſure, 
Dux k. Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th* obſerver doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold, Thyſelf and thy belongings 
Are not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte 
Thy ſelf upon thy virtues ; them on thee, 


Heav'n doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues 


Did not go forth of us, twere all alike 
As if we hadthem not. Spirits are not fnelytouch's, 


| But to fine iſſues; nor nature never lends 


The ſmalleſt 8 of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 


Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 


Both thanks and uſe. But I do bend my ſpeech 


| To one that can my part in him advertiſe z 


Hold theretore Angelo : 

In our remove, be thou at full our ſelf, 
Mortality and mercy. in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart; old Eſcalus, 
Though firſt in queſtion, is thy ſecondary, 
Take thy commiſſion, 

ANG. Now, good my lord, 

Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, 
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Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure 

Be ſtampt upon it. 

Dvxe. Come, no more evaſion : | 

We have with a leaven'd and prepared choice 

Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours, 

Our haſte from hence is of ſo quick condition, 

That it prefers itſelf, and leaves unqueſtion'd 

Matters of needful value. We ſhall write to you, 

As time and our concernings ſhall importune, 

How it goes with us; and do look to know 

What doth befal you here. So, fare ye'well. 

To th' hopeful execution do I leave you 

Of your commiſſions. 

ANG. Vet give leave, my lord, 

That we may bring you ſomething on the way. 

Dok E. My haſte may not admit it. 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

With any ſcruple; your ſcope is as mine own, 

So to inforce, or quality the laws, | 

As to your ſoul ſeems good. Give me your hand; 

Pl] privily away. I love the people, | 

But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes; 

Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 

Their loud epplaule, and Ave's vehement: 

Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 

That does affect it. Once more, fare ye well. 

ANG. The heav'ns give ſafety. to your purpoſes !_ 

EscAL. Lead forth, and bring you back in happineſs. 

Dux x. I thank you, fare ye well. [Exit. 

EsCAL. I ſhall deſire you, Sir, to give me leave 

To have free ſpeech with 'ycu; and it concerns me 

To look into the bottom of my place; | 
Vor. I. * 
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A pow'r I have, but of what ſtrength and nature 

T am not yet inſtructed. 

ANG. Tis ſo with me. Let us withdraw together, 
And we may ſoon our ſatisfaction have 

Touching that point. 

EsCAL. I'll wait upon your honour. [Exeunt. 


SCENE ML 
The ftreet. 


Enter Lucio, and two gentlemen. 
Lucio. It the duke, with the other dukes, come not to 
compoſition with the king of OY why, then all the 
dukes fall upon the king. 


1 GenT. Heav'n grant us its peace, but not the king of 


Hungary's! 
2 GenT. Amen. 
Lucio. Thou conclud'ſt like the ſanctimonĩous pirate, that 


went to ſea with the ten commandments,. but ſcrap'd one 


out of the table. 

2 GenT. Thou ſhalt not ſteal ? —— 

Luc1o. Ay, that he raz'd. 

i GenT, Why, 'twas a commandment to command the cap- 
tain and all the reſt from their fun&tions; they put forth to 
ſteal. There's not à ſoldier of us all, that, in the thankſ- 
giving before meat, doth reliſh the petition well that prays 


for peace. 
2 GEN. I never heard any ſoldier diſlike it. 


Luc 10. I believe thee; for, I think, thou never waſt whore 


grace was faid. 
2 GenT. No? a dozen times at leaſt. 


i GenT, What? in meeter ? 
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Lvc1o. In any proportion, or in any language. 

i GenT. I think, or in any religion. 

Luc1o. Ay, why not? grace is grace, deſpite of all contro- 
verſy; as for example thou thyſelf art a wicked villain, de- 
ſpite of all grace. 

1 GexnT. Well; there went but a pair of ſheers between us? 
Lucio. I grant; as there may between the liſts and the 
velvet. Thou art the liſt. 


i GenT. And thou the velvet; thou art good velvet; thou 


art a three-pil'd piece, I warrant thee: I had as lief be a liſt 
of an Engliſh kerſey, as be pil'd, as thou art pil'd, for a 
French velvet. Do I ſpeak feelingly now? 

Lucio. | think thou doſt; and, indeed, with moſt painful 
feeling of thy ſpeech: I will, out of thine own confeſſion, 
1 learn to begin thy health; but, whilſt I live, forget to drink 
after thee. 

1 GewnT, I think, I have dons myſelf wrong, have I not? 


2 GenT, Yes, that thou haſt; whether thou art tainted, or 


free. 
Lucio. Behold, behold, where madam Mitigation comes. 


Gex r. I have purchaſed as many diſeaſes under her roof, 


as come to 
2 GEN. To what I pray? 
i GENT, Judge. 
2 GEeNT. To three thouſand dollars a year. 
i GeNT. Ay, and more. 
Lucio. A French crown more. 
1 GENT. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me; 
But thou art full of error; I am ſound. 
Lucio. Nay, not as one would ſay healthy; but fo ſound, 
as things that are hollow; thy bones are hollow; impiety 
hath made a feaſt of thee. 
R 2 
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SCENE V. 


Enter Bawd. 
1 Gent. How now, which of your hips has the moſt 
profound ſciatica? 


Bawp. Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, and car- 


ry'd to priſon, was worth five thouſand of you all. 

1 GexnT. Who's that, I pr'ythee ? 

Bawp. Marry, Sir, that's Claudio; ſignior Claudio. 
GN r. Claudio to priſon ? 'tis not fo. 

Bawp. Nay, but I know 'tis ſo. I ſaw him arreſted; ſaw 
him carried away ; and, which is more, within theſe three 
days his head is to be chopt off. 

Lv cio. But, after all this fooling, I would net have it ſv; 
Art thou ſure of this? 

Bawp. I am too ſure of it; and it is for getting madam 
Julietta with child. 

Luc 10. Believe me, this may be. He promiſed to meet 


me two hours ſince, and he was ever preciſe in promilſe- 


keeping. 

2 CN r. Beſides, you know, it draws ſomething near to the 

ſpeech we had to ſuch a purpoſe. 

i GenT. But moſt of all agreeing with the proclamation. 

Lucio. Away, let's go learn the truth of it. [ Exe. 
Manet Bawd. 

Bawy. Thus, what with the war, what with the front 

What with the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cut- 

tom ſlir unk. How now, what's the news with you? 


SCENE Y. 


Enter Clown. 


CLOWN, Vonder man is carry'd to priſon. 
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Bawy. Well; what has he done? 
CLowN. A woman. 
Bawp. But what's his offence ? 
CLown. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river. 
Bawp. What? is there a maid with child by him ? 
CLowN. No; but there's a woman with maid by him. 
You have not heard of the proclamation, have you ? - 
Bawp. What proclamation, man? 
Crown. All houſes in the ſuburbs of Vienna muſt be pluck'd 
down. 
Bawv, And what ſhall become of thoſe in the city ? 
Crown. They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had gone down too, 
but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. 
BAWD. But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the ſuburbs be 
pull'd down? 
CLown. To the ground, miſtreſs. 
Bawp. Why  bere's a change, indeed, jn the common 
wealth. What ſhall become of me ? | | 
CLown. Come, fear not you? good counſellors lack no 
clients; though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade; I'll be your tapſter ſtill, Courage, there will 
be pity taken on you; you that have worn your eyes almoſt 
out in the ſervice, you will be conſidered. 
Bawp. What's to do here, Thomas Tapſter ? let's with- 
draw. 
CLOWN. Here comes ſignior Claudio, led by the Provoſt to 
priſon; and there's madam Juliet. [Exit Bawd and Clown. 


SCENE YL 


Enter Provoſt, Claudio, Juliet, and oficers, Lucio and 
two gentlemen. 
CLavp, Fellow, why doſt thou ſhow me thus t9 th' worle > 
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Bear me to priſon, where I am committed. 

Prov. I do it not in evil diſpoſition, 

But from lord Angelo by ſpecial charge. 

CLavp. Thus can the demi-god, authority, 

| Make us pay down, for our offence, by weight. 
The words of heaven; on whom it will, it will; 

On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſtill *tis jult. 


Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes this re- 


ſtraint ? 

CLavp. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty; 

As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 

So ev*ry ſcope by the immoderate uſe 

Turns to reſtraint : our natures do purſue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 

A thirſty evil; and when we drink, we die. 

Lucio. If I could ſpeak fo wifely under an arreſt, I would 
ſend for certain of my creditors; and yet, to ſay the truth, 
1 had as lief have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of 
impriſonment : what's thy offence, Claudio? 

Cravp. What, but to ſpeak of, would offend again. 

Luc 10. What is't, murder ? 

CLavp. No. 

Lucio. Letchery ? 

CLavp. Call it ſo. 

Prov. Away, Sir, you muſt go. 

CrAvp. One word, good friend: Lucio, a word with you. 
Lo cio. A hundred; if they'll do you any good. 

Is letchery ſo look'd after? 

Cr Avp. Thus ſtands it with me; upon a true contract 

I got poſſeſſion of Julietta's bed, | 
(You know the lady) ſhe is faſt my wife ; 

Save that we do the denunciation lack 
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Of outward order · This we came not to, 

Only for propagation of a dower 

Remaining in the coffer of her friends; 

From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time had made them for us. But it chances, 
The ſtealth of our moſt mutual entertainment, 
With character too groſs, is writ on JN. 
Lvc1o. With child, perhaps ? 

CLavp. Unhappily, even fo. 

And the new deputy now for the duke, | 
{Whether it be the fault, and glimpſe, of newneſs; 


Or whether that the body public be 


A horſe whereon the governor doth ride, 

Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 

He can command, let's it ſtrait feel the ſpur; 
Whether the tyranny be in his place, 

Or in his eminence that fills it up,, 

I ſtagger in:) but this new governor 

Awakes me all th' enrolled penalties, 

Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by th' wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacks have gone round, 


And none of them been worn; and, for a name, 


Now puts the drowſy and neglected act 

Freſhly on me.——”*Tis, ſurely, for a name. 

Luc 10. I warrant, it is. And thy head ſtands ſo tickle on 
thy ſhoulders, that a milk-maid, if ſhe be in love, may ſigh 
it off. Send aſter the duke, and appeal to him. 

CLaup. I have done fo, but he's not to be found. 


I pr'ythee, Lucio, do me this kind ſervice : 


This day my ſiſter ſhould the cloiſter enter, 

And there receive her approbation. 

Acquaint her with the danger of my ſtate, 
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Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 1 
To the ſtrict deputy; bid herſelf aſſay him; ; 

I have great hope in that; for in her youth 

There is a prone and ſpeechleſs diale&, 

Such as moves men! beſide, ſhe hath proſp'rous art 

When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 3 
And well ſhe can perſuade. v4 
Lucio. I pray, ſhe may; as well for the encouragement of 

the like, which elſe would ſtand under grievous impoſition 

as for the enjoying of thy life, who I would be ſorry ſhould 

be thus fooliſhly loſt at a game of tick-tack. I'll to her. 
CLavd. I thank you, good friend Lucio. | 

Lucio. Within two hours, 
CLavp. Come, officer, away. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 


A monaſtery, 


Enter Duke, and friar Thomas. 


Dvx xz. No, holy father Throw away that thought— 
Believe not, that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a compleat boſom; why I defire thee 
To give me ſecret harbour, hath a purpoſe 
More grave, and wrinkled, than 0 aims and ends 
Of burning youth. 
FRI. May your grace ſpeak of it? | 
Dok E. My holy Sir, none better knows than you, 
How I have ever lov'd the life remov'd; 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery keeps, 
I have deliver'd to lord Angelo 

A man of ſtricture and firm abſtinence 
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My abſolute pow'r and place here in Viennaz 

And he ſuppoles me travell'd to Poland; 

For ſo I've ſtrew'd it in the common ear, 

And ſo it is receiv'd : now, pious Sir, 

You will demand of me, why I do this ? 

FRI. Gladly, my lord. 

DuxE. We have ſtrict ſtatutes and moſt biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs for head-ſtrong ſteeds, 
Which for theſe nineteen years we have let ſleep; 
Even like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 

That good no ot out to prey. Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threat' ning twigs of birch, 
Only to ſtick it in their children's ſight, 

For terror, not to uſe; in time the rod 

Becomes more mock'd, than fear'd ; ſo our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead; 

And liberty. plucks juſtice by the noſe; _ 

And baby beats the nurie, and quite athwart 

Goes all decorum. 

FRI. It reſted in your grace 

T' unlooſe this ty'd up juſtice, when you pleas'd: 
And it in you more dreadful would have ſeem'd, 
Thaa in lord Angelo. | 

Duke. I do fear, too dreadful. 

Sith 'twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them, 
For what I bid them do. For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 


And not the puniſhment. "Therefore, indeed, my ather, 


I have on Angelo impos'd the office: 
Who may in th' ambuſh of my name ſtrike home, 
And yet, my nature never in the light 
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Todo it flander. And to behold his ſway, 

I will, as 'twere a brether of your order, 

Viſit both prince and people. Therefore, pry*thee, 
Supply me with the habit, and inſtruct me 

How I may formally in perſon bear, 

Like a true friar. More reaſons for this action 
At our more leifure ſhall I render you; 

Only, this one : Lord Angelo is preciſe ; 
Stands at a guard with envy ; ſcarce conteſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 


If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII. 
A nunnery. | 
Enter Iſabella and Franciſca. 


ISAB. And have you nuns no further privileges * 
Nur. Are not theſe large enough? 

Is AB. Yes, truly; I ſpeak not as deſiring more; 
But rather wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 

Upon the fiſter-hood, the votariſts of Saint Clare. 
Luc1o. [within.] Hoa! Peace be in this place! 

Is AB. Who's that which calls? 

Nux. It is a man's voice. Gentle Iſabella, 

Turn you the key, and know his buſineſs of him; 
You may; I may not; you are yet unſworn: 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpea with men, 
But in the preſence of the prioreſs; 

Then, if you fpeak, you muſt not ſhew your face; 
Or, if you ſhew your face, you muſt not ſpeak. 


He calls again; I pray you, anſwer him. [Exit Pranc. 
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Enter Lucio. 
Luc 10. Hail, virgin, (if you be) as thoſe cheek- * 
Proclaim you are no leſs; can you ſo ſtead me, 
As bring me to the fight of Iſabella, 


A novice of this place, and the fair ſiſter 


To her unhappy brother Claudio ? 
IsaB. Why her unhappy brother? let me 1 
The rather, for I now muft make you knoõẽ- 


1 am that Iſabella, and his ſiſter. 


Luc 10. Gentle and fair, your brother kindly greets you; 
Not to be weary with you, he's in priſon. 

Is A. Wo me ! for what? 

Luc io. For that, which, if myſelf might be his judge, 
He ſhould receive his puniſhment in thanks; 

He hath got his friend with child. 

Is AB. Sir, make me not your ſtory. 

Lc 10. Tis true: I would not (tho? 'tis my familiar * 
With maids to ſeem the lapwing, and to jeſt, 

Tongue far from heart) play with all virgins ſo. 

I hold you as a thing en- ſKy'd, and fainted, 

By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit ; 


And to be talk'd with in fincerity, 


As with a ſaint. 


Is AB. You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me. 


Lucio Do not believe it. Fewneſs and truth, 'tis thus, 
Your brother and his lover having embrac'd, 

As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time 

That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 


To teeming foyſon ; ſo her plenteous womb 


Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. | 
Is AB. Some one with child by him? my couſin Juliet? 
Luc1o. Is ſhe your coutin ? 
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Is AB. Adoptedly, as ſchool-maids change their names, 


By vain, tho' apt affection. 

Luc 10. She it is. 
Is AB. O, let him marry her! 

Luc to. This is the point. 
The duke is very ſtrangely gone from hence; 
Bore many gentlemen, myſelf being one, 
In hand and hope of action; but we learn, 
By thoſe that know the very nerves of ſtate, 
His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true- meant deſign. Upon his place, 
And with full line of his authority, 
Governs lord Angelo; a man whoſe blood 
Is very ſnow-broth ; one who never feels 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faft. 
He, to give fear to uſe and liberty, 
Which have long time run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions, bath pickt out an act, 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit : he arreſts him on it; 

And follows cloſe the rigour of the ſtatute, 
To make him an example. All hope's gone, 
Unleſs you have the grace by your fair prayer 
To ſoften Angelo; and that's my pith of buſineſs 
*Twixt you and your poor brother. 
ISAB. Doth he ſo 
Seek for his life ? 
Loc 10. H'as cenſur'd him already; 
And, as I hear, the provoſt hath a warrant 


For's execution. 
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IsaB. Alas! what poor | 

Ability's in me to do him good? 

Luc io. Aſſay the power you have. 

Is AB. My power ? alas! I doubt. 

Luc 10. Our doubts are traitors; | 

And made us loſe the good, we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. Go to lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as truly theirs, 

As they themſelves would owe them. 

Is AB. I'll ſee what I can do. 

Lucio. But, ſpeedily. 

Is AB. I will about it ſtrait 3 

No longer ſtaying, but to give the mother 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you; 
Commend me to my brother: ſoon at night 
I'll ſend him certain word of my ſucceſs. 
Lucio. I take my leave of you. 


IsaB. Good fir, adieu. [Exeunt, 


a un SCENE 
| The palace. 


Enter Angelo, Eſcalus, a juſtice, and attendants. 


ANG. WE muſt not make a ſcare-crow of the law, 

| Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, 'till cuſtom make it 

Their perch, and not their terror. 

Esc AL. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 

Than fall, and bruiſe to death. Alas! this gentleman, 
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Whom I would fave, had a moſt noble father; 

Let but your honour know, 

Whom l believe to be moſt ſtrait in virtue, 

That, in the working of your own affections, 

Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing, 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain'd th' effect of your own put poſe; 
Whether you had not ſometime in your life 

Err'd in this point, which now you cenſure him, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Ax G. Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 

The jury pafling on the priſoner's life, 

May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two, 
Guiltier than him they try. What's open made to juſtice, 
That juſtice ſeizes on. What know the laws, 
That thieves do paſs on thieves ? "tis very pregnant, 
The jewel that we find, we (tocp and take't, 
Becauſe we ſee it; but what we do not lee, 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may not ſo extenuate his offence, 

For I have had ſuch faulcs ;.but rather tell me, 
When I, that cenſure him, do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 

And nothing comes in partial. Sir, he mutt die. 


Enter Provoſt, 


Es c AlL. Be't as your wiſdom will. 

Ax G. Where is the Provoſt ? 

Prov. Here, if it like your honour. 
ANG, See, that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to morrow morning. 
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Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar'd; 

For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. [Exit Prov, 
Es c AL. Well, heav'n forgive him! and forgive us all! 
Some riſe by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall: 

Some run through brakes of vice, and anſwer none 3 

And ſome condemned for a fault alone. 


SCENE H. 


Enter Elbow, Froth, Clown, and officers. 

EIB. Come, bring them away; if theſe be good people in 
2 common-weal, that do nothing but uſe their abuſes in 
common houſes, I know no law; bring them away. 

ANG, How now, Sir, what's your name? and what's the 
matter ? | 
ELB. If it pleaſe your honour, J am the poor duke's con- 
ſtable, and my name is Elbow; I do lean upon juſtice, Sir, 
and do bring in here before your good honour two notorious 
benefaCQors ? 

Ax o. Benefactors? well; what benefactors are they? are 
they not malefaQors ? | 
ELB. If it pleaſe your honour, I know not well what they 
are; but preciſe villains they are, that I am ſure of; and 
void of all profanation in the world, that good chriſtians 
ought to have. | | 
Esc AL. This comes off well; here's a wiſe officer. 

Ax G. Go to: what quality are they off? Elbow is your 
; name ? why doſt thou not ſpeak, Elbow ? 

Crown. He cannot, Sir; he's out at elbow. 

Ax. What are you, Sir? 

ELs. He, Sir? a tapſter, Sir; parcel- bawd ; one that ſerves 
4 bad woman; whoſe bouſe, Sir, was, as they ſay, pluckt 
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down in the ſuburbs; and now ſhe profeſſes a hot-houſe 
which, I think, is a very ill houſe too. 

Es c AL. How know you that? 

EL B. My wife, Sir, whom ! deteſt before heav'n and your 
honour | 
Esc AL. How! thy wife? 

EL B. Ay, Sir; who, I thank heav'n, is an honeſt wo- 
man; = 
Esc Al. Doſt thau deteſt her therefore? 

ELs. I fay, Sir, I will deteſt myſelf alſo, as well as ſhe, 
that this houſe, if it be not a bawd's houle, it is pity of her 
life, for it is a naughty houſe. 

Es c AL. How doſt thou know that, conſtable ? 

ELB. Marry, Sir, by my wife; who, it ſhe had been a wo- 
man cardinally given, might have been accuſed in fornica- 


tion, adultery, and all uncleanzeſ; there. 

ALCAL. By the woman's means? 

ELsB. Ay, Sir, my miſtreſs Over-done's means, but as ſhe 
ſpit in his face, ſo ſhe deſy'd him 

CLowv. Sir, if it pleaſe your honour, this is not fo, 

ELB. Prove it beiore theſe varlets here, thou honourable 
man, prove it. 

EscaL. Do you hear how he milplaces ? 

Crown. Sir, the came ia great with cläild; and longing 
(faving your honour's reverence} for ftew'd prunes; Sir, 
we had but two in the houſe, which at that very diſtant 
time ſtood, as it were, in a fruit-diſh, a diſh of ſome three 
pence; your honours have feen ſuch diſhes; they are not 
China diſhes, but very good diſhes: 

Es c AL. Go to, go to; no matter for the diſh, Sir, 

Crown. No, indeed, Sir, not of a pin; you are therein in 
the right, But to the point; as I ſay, this mittreſs Elbow, 
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being, as I fay, with child, and being great belly'd, and 
longing, as I ſaid, for prunes; and having but two in the 
diſh, as I ſaid; maſter Froth here, this very many having 
eaten the reſt, as I ſaid and as I ſay, paying for them very 
honeſtly ; for as you know, aſter Froth, I could not give 
you three pence again, 
FRO TH. No, indeed, 
Crown. Very well; you being then, if you be remembred, 
cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes, 
FroTH. Ay, ſo I did, indeed. 
CLown. Why, very well; I telling you then, if you be re- 
membred, that ſuch a one, and ſuch a one, were paſt cure of 
the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept very good diet, as 1 
told you, | 
FroTHn. All this is true. 
CLown. Why, very well then. | 
Esc AL. Come, you are a tedious fool; to the piiryoſe an, 
What was done to Elbow's wife, that he hath cauſe to com- 
plain of? come to what was done to her. 
Crown. Sir, your honour cannot come to that vet. 
 Escar. No, Sir, nor I mean it not. | 
Crown. Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your honour's 
leave: and, I beſeech you, look into maſter Froth here, Sir, 
a man of fourſcore pound a year; whoſe father dy'd at Hal- 
lowmas, * Was't not at Hallowmas, maſter Froth ? 
Fxor k. All-Holland eve. 
Crown. Why, very well; I hope here be truths, He, 
Sir, fitting, as I ſay, in a lower chair, Sir; twas in the 
ce bunch of grapes, where, indeed, you have a delight te 
fit, have you not? 
FroTH. I have fo, becauſe it is an open room, and good 
for winter. | 

Vor. I. 8 
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Crown. Why, very well then. — I hope here be bs | 
ANG. This will laſt out a night in Ruſſia, 

When nights are longeſt there. I'll take my leave, 
And leave you to the hearing of the cauſe ; 

Hoping, you'll find good eauſe to whip has all. 


S C E N E III. 


EscAL. 1 think no leſs. Good morrow to your lordſhip. 
[Exit Angelo. 

Now, Sir, come on: what was done to Elbow's wife, once 

more ? 

Crown. Once, Sir? there was nothing done to her once. 

EL B. I beſeech you, Sir, aſk him what this man did to my 

wife. 

Crown. I beſeech your honour, aſk me. 

Escar. Well, Sir, what did this gentleman to her? 

CLown. I beſeech you, Sir, look in this gentleman's fa — 

Good maſter Froth look upon his honour; 'tis for a good 

purpoſe. — Doth your honour mark his face? | 

EscAL. Ay, Sir, very well. 

Crown. Nay, I beſeech you, mark it well. 

EscAL. Well, I do ſo. | 

Crown. Doth your honour ſee any harm in his face? 

Escar. Why, no. - 

Crown. T'll be ſuppos'd upon a book, his face is the worſt 

thing about him. Good then; if his face be the worſt thing 

about him, how could maſter F roth do the conſtable's wife 

any harm ? I would know that of your honour. 

Escar. He's in the right; conſtable, what ſay you to it ? 

EL B. Firſt, an' it like you, the houſe is a reſpected houſe ; 

next, this is a reſpected fellow; and his miſtreſs is a reſpect- 

ed woman. 
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CLowv. By this hand, Sir, his wife is a more reſpected per- 


ſon than any of us all. 

EL B. Varlet, thou lieſt, thou lieſt, wicked varlet; the 
time is yet to come, that ſhe was ever reſpected with man, 
woman, or child. 

Crown. Sir, ſhe was reſpected with him before he marry'd 
with her. 

Escar. Which is the wiſer here? Juſtice or Tniquity ?— 
Is this true ? 

ELB. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet! O thou wicked Han- 
nibal! J reſpected with her, before I was marry'd to her ? 
If ever I was reſpected with her, or ſhe with me, let not 
your worſhip think me the poor duke's officer; prove this, 
thou wicked Hannibal, or I'll have mine action of battery 
on thee. 3 1 

Esc AL. If he took you a box o'th' ear, you might have 
your action of ſlander too. 

ELS. Marry, I thank your good worſhip for't. What is't 
your worſhip's pleaſure I ſhall do with this wicked caitiff ? 
Esc AL. Truly, officer, becauſe he hath ſome offences in 
him, that thou wouldſt diſcover if thou couldſt, let him con- 
tinue in his courſes, *till thou know'ſt what they are. 

Ers. Marry, I thank your worſhip for it; thou ſeeſt, thou 


wicked yarlet now, what's come upon thee. Thou art to 


continue now, thou varlet; thou art to continue. 

Esc AT. Where were you born, friend? [To Froth. 
Fgoru. Here in Vienna, Sir. | | 
ES AL. Are you of fourſcore pounds a year? 

FroTH. Ves, and't pleaſe you, Sir. | 
EsCAL. So. What trade are you of, Sir? [To the Clown, 
CLown. A tapſter, a poor widow's tapſter. 

Esc AL - Your miſtreſs's name? 
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Clown. Miſtreſs Over-done. 
Esc AL. Hath ſhe had any more than one Huſband ? 
Crow x. Nine, Sir: Overdone by the laſt. 


| Ese& ar. Nine? Come hither to me, maſter Froth. Maſter 


Noth, I would not have you acquainted with tapſters; they 
will draw yeu, maſter Froth, and you will hang them. 
Get you gone, and let me hear no more of you. 
FroTn. I thank vour worſhip. For mine own part, I ne- 
ver come into any room in a tap-houſe, but I am drawn in. 
F.SCAL. Welt no more of it, maſter Froth ; farewel. 
[Exit Froth. 
SCENE IV. 


Come you hither tome, maſter tapſter; what's your name, 


maſter tapſter ? 

CLows. Pompey. 

EscaLl, What elle ? 

CLowsv. Bum, Sir. 

Esc AL. Troth, and your bum is the greateſt thing about 


you, fo that, in the beaſtlieſt ſenſe, you are Pompey the 


great. Pompey, you are partly a bawd, Pompey; howſo- 
ever you colour it in being a tapſter; are you not? come, 


tell me true; it ſhal} be the better for you. 


CLown, Truly, Sir, I am a poor fellow that would live. 
Escal. How would you live, Pompey ? by being a bawd * 
what do you think of the trade, Pompey ? is it a lawful! 
trade ? | ; 

Crow. If the law will allow it, Sir. 

EscAL. But the law will not allow it, Pompey * nor it 


ſhall not be allowed in Vienna. 
'CLown. Does your worſhip. mean to geld and foley all e! 


youth in this city ? 
KsC AL, No, Pompev. 
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Crow. Truly, Sir, in my poor opinion, they will to't 
then. If your worſhip will take order for the drabs and the 
knaves, you need not to fear the bawcs. 
ELœ AI. There ate pretty orders beginniag, I can tell you , 
it is but heading and hanging. 
CLown, If you head and hang all that offend that way but 
for ten years together, you'll be glad to give out a commiſ- 
ſion tor more heads. If this law hold in Vienna ten years, 
I'll rent the faireſt houſe in it, after three pence a bay: 
if you live to ſee this come to pals, ſay, Pompey told you lo. 
EscAL. Thank you, good Pompey ; and in requital of 
your prophecy, hark you; 1 adviſe you, let me not find you 
before me again upon any complaint whatſoever ; no, not 
for dwelling where you do; if I do, Pompey, [I ſhall beat 
you to your tent, and prove a ſhrewd Cæſar to you: in plain 
dealing, Pompey, I ſhall have you whipt. So for this time, 
Pompey, fare you well. 
CLown I thank your worfhip for your good counſel, [ aſide, }] 
But I ſhall follow it, as the fleſh and fortune ſhall better de- 
termine. 
Whip me ? no, no; let carman whip his jade: 
The valjant heart's not whipt out of his trade. (Exit. 
SCENE Y. 
EsCAL, Come hither to me, maſter Elbow; come hither, 
maſter conſtabte. How long have you been in this place of 
conſtable? | 


FLs. Seven years and a half, Sir. , 

EsCAL. 1 thought, by your readineſs in the office, you had 

continued in it fone time; you fay, ſeven years together? 

ELsB. And a hal*, Sir. 

EscAL. Alas! it hain been great paias to you; they do 
8 3 
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you wrong to put you ſo oft upon't : are there not men in 
your ward ſufficient to ſerve it 

EL B. Faith, Sir, few of any wit in ſuch matters; as they 
are choſen they are glad to chuſe me for them. I do it for 
ſome piece of money, and go through with all. 

Esc AL. Look you, bring me in the names of ſome fix or 
ſeven, the moſt ſufficient of your pariſh. 

ELB. To your worſhip's houſe, Sir. 

Es c AI. To my houſe fare you well, [Exit Elbow, 
What's a clock, think you ? | 
JosT. Eleven, Sir. 

EscCaL. I pray you, home to dinner with me. 

JosT. I humbly thank you. 

Escar. It grieves me for the death of Claudio: 

But there's no remedy. | 

JusT. Lord Angelo is ſevere. 

EsCAL. It is but needful : 

Mercy is not itſelf, that oft looks ſo ; 

Pardon is ſtil] the nurſe of ſecond woe: | 

But yet, poor Claudio there's no remedy. 

Come, Sir. I [Exeyat. 


SCENE VI. | 
Changes to Angelo's houſe, 
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Enter Provoſt, and a ſervant. 
Serv. He's hearing of a cauſe ; he will come ſtraight : 
I'll tell him of you. 
Prov. Pray _ do; I'll he | 
His pleaſure; 't may be, he'll relent. Alas! 
He hath but as offended in a dream : 
All ſeQts, all ages ſmack of this vice; and he 
To die for it ! — 
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Enter Angelo. 
ANG. Now, What's the matter, Provoſt ? 
Prov. Is it your will, Claudio ſhould die to-morrow? 
ANG. Did not I tell thee, yea? hadſt thou not order ? 
Why doſt thou aſk again? 
PRov. Leſt I might be too raſh. 
Under your good correction, I have ſeen, 
When, after execution, Judgment hath. 
Repented o'er his doom. 
ANG. Goto; let that be mine 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you ſhall well be ſpar'd 
Prov. I crave your pardon, — 
What ſhail be done, Sir, with the groaning Jaliet ? 
She's very near her hour. 
ANG. Diſpoſe of her 
To ſome more fitting place, and that with ſpeed. 
Serv, Here is the ſiſter of the man condemn'd, 
Deſires acceſs to you. | 
ANG. Hath he a ſiſter? 
Prov. Ay, my good lord; a very virtuous maid, . 
And to be ſhortly of a ſiſterhood, 
If not already. | | 
Ax G. Well; let her be admitted. [ Exit Servant. 
See you, the fornicatreſs be remoy'd | 
Let her have needful, but not laviſh, means; 
There ſhall be order for it. 


SCENE VII. 


Enter Lucio and Iſabella. 


Prov. Saxe your honour, 
Wy 
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ANG. Stay yet a while — [To Ifab.] V'are welcome; 
what's your will? 

Is AB. I am a woful ſuitor to your honour, 

Pleaſe but your honour hear me. 

ANG, Well; what's your ſuit ? 

Is aB. There is a vice that moſt I do abhor, 

And moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice 

For which I would not plead, but that I muſt; 

For which I muſt not plead, but that I am 

At war, *twixt will, and will net. 

AnG. Well; the matter? 

Is AB. I have a brother is condemn'd to die: 

do beſeech you, let it be his fault, 

And not my brother. 

Prov. Heav'n give thee moving graces ! 

ANG. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 

Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done; 

Mine were the very Cipher of a function, 

To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands 1n record, 

And let go by the actor. 

ISAB. O juſt, but ſevere law 

I had a brother then ;—heav'n keep your honour ! 

Lucio. [To Iſab.] Give not o'er ſo: to him again, intreat 

him, 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown 

You are too cold; if you ſhould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. 

To him I ſay. | 

Is AB. Muſt he needs die? 

Ax G. Maiden, no remedy. 

IsaB. Yes; Ido think, that you might pardon him 

And neither heav'n nor man, grieve at the mercy, 


— 
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ANG. I will not do't. 

Is AB. But can you if you would. 

AnG. Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 

IsaB. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 
If fo your heart were touch'd with that remorſe, 

As mine 1s to him ? | 

Ax G. He's ſentenc'd; 'tis too late. „ 
Lucio. You are too cold. [To Iſabel. 
Is B. Too late? why, no; I, that do ſpeak a wol d, 

May call it back again. Well believe this, 

No ceremony that to great ones, longs, 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 

The marſhal's truncheon, nor the Judge's robe, 

Become them wich one half ſo good a grace, 

As mercy does. If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have ſlipt like him; 

Eut he, like you, would not have deen ſo ſtera. 

ANG. Pray you, be gone. 

Isas. I would to heav'n I had your potency, 

And you were Iſabel; ſhould it then be thus? 

No; I would tell what t'were to be Judge, 

And what a priſoner. 

Lucio. Ay, touch him; there's the vein. (Exit. 
ANG. Vour brother is a forfeit of the law, 

And you but walte your words. | 

IsaB. Alas! alas! | 

Why, all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once; 

And he, that might the 'vantage beſt have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, ſhould 

But judge you, as you are? oh, think on that: 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 2 
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Like man new made. 

AnG. Be you content, fair maid. 

It is the law, not I condemns your brother. 

Were he my kinſman, brother, or my ſon, 

It ſhould be thus with him—he dies to-morrow. 

Isas. To-morrow, oh! that's ſudden, Spare him, ſpare 
ä 

He's not prepar'd for death. Even for our kitchens 

We kill the fow!, of ſeaſon; ſhall we ſerve heav'n 

With leſs re ſpect than we do miniſter | 

To our groſs ſelves? good, good my lord, bethink you: 

Who is it, that hath dy'd for this offence ? 

There's many have committed it. 

Luc1o. Ay, well faid. [A fide. - 

ANG. The law hath not been dead, tho" it hath ſlept : 

Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 

If the firſt man, that did th' edit infringe, 

Had anſwer'd for his deed. Now, tis awake; 

Take note of what is done: and, like a prophet, 

Looks in a glaſs that ſhews what future 2vils, 

Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd, 

And ſo in progrels to be hatch'd and born, 

Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees; 

But ere they live to end. 

Is AB. Yet ſhew ſome pity. 

ANG. I ſhew it moſt of all, when I ſhew juſtice; 

For then I pity thoſe, I do not know; | 

Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gaul; 

And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 

Lives not to act another. Be ſatisfy'd; 

Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 

IsaB, So you muſt be the firſt, that gives this ſentence ; 


re 
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And he, that ſuffers. Oh, 'tis excellent 


To have a giant's ſtrength; but it is tyrannoue, 

To ule it like a giant. | 
Lucio. That's well ſaid. [ Aſide. 
IsaB, Could great men thunder 

As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er de quiet; 
For every peltiag, petty, officer 

Would ule his heav'n for thunder; 

Nothing but thunder, ——Mercitul heav'n! 

Thou rather with thy ſharp, and ſulph'rous, bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the ſoft myrtle : O, but man! proud man, 


Dreſt in a little brief authority, 
Molt ignorant of what he's molt aſſur a, 


His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heav'n, 

As make the angels weep; who, with our en, 

Would all themſelves laugh mortal. 

Lucio. Oh, to him, to him, wench he will relent. [Afide. 
He's comiag : I perceive't. 

Prov. Pray heav'n, ſhe win him! 1 "RY 
I;aB. We cannot weigh our brother with yourſelf: 

Great men may jeſt with ſaints; 'tis wit in them; 

But, in the leis, foul profanation. | 
Lucio. Thou'rt right, girl; more 9'that. [ Afide. 
IsaB. That in the captain's but a cholerick word, 

Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. 


Luc io. Art advis'd o'that? more an't. LAſide. 


ANG. Why do you put theſe ſayings upon me ? 
IsaB, Becaule authority, tho? it err like others, 
Hail yet a kind of medicine in itſelk, 

That (&ins the vice o' th' top. Go to your boſom; 
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Knock there, and aik your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault; if it confeſs 

A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 

Let it not ſound 2 thought upoa your tongue 

Againſt my brother's lite. 

ANG. She ſpeaks, and 'tis ſuch ſenſe, [Aſide. 
That my ſenſe breeds with it. Fare you well. [To Iſab. 
Is AB. Gentle, my lord, tura back. 

ANG. I will bethink me. Come again to-morrow. 

IsaB. Hark, how I'll bribe you: good my lord, turn back. 
ANG. How? bribe me? 

Is AB. Ay, with ſuch gifts, that heav'n ſhall ſhare with you. 
Lucio. You had marr'd all elſe. [Aſigde. 
Is AB. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted gold, | 

Or ſtones, whoſe rates are either rich, or poor, 

As fancy values them; but with true prayers, 

That ſhall be up at heav'n and enter there, 


Ere ſun-riſe; prayers from preſerved ſouls, 


From faſting maids, whoſe minds are delicate 
To nothing temporal. 

ANG. Well; come to-morrow. 
Lvc1o. Goto; 'tis well; away. 

Is aB. Heav'n keep your honour ſafe ! 
ANG. Amen: 


For I am that way going to temptation, __ {fAfide. 


Where prayers croſs. 

Is As. At what hour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordſhip? 
ANG. At any time fore noon. 
Is AB. Save your honour |! 


Exe. Lucio and Ifabet. 
| SCENE VIII. 
Ax G. From thee; even from thy virtue. 
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{Aſide to Iſabel. 
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What's this? what's this? is this her fault, or mine? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who ſins moſt ? 

Not ſhe.—Nor doth ſhe tempt.—But it is I, 

That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 


When judges ſteal themſelyes. What? do love gh 
That I deſire to hear her ſpeak again, 
And feaſt upon her eyes? what is't I dream on? 
Oh, cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To ſin in loving virtue. Ne'er could the ſtrumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
| Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 
| Subdues me quite. Ever *till this very now, 
When men were fond, I ſmil'd, and wonder'd how. [Exit. 


Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower, . 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 1 ] 
e. That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, "i 
d. Than woman's lightneſs? having waſte ground enough, 1 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſanctuary, 1 
And pitch our evils there? oh, fie, fie, fie! K | 
A What doſt thou? or what art thou, Angelo? i 
| Doſt thou defire her foully, for thoſe things nl 
. That make her good? Oh, let her brother live: 1 ] 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 3 
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SCENE IX. 


Changes to a priſon. 


Eater Duke habited like a ſriar, and Provoſt. 


. Hukk. Hail to you, Provoſt! ſo, I think, you are. 
Prov. I am the Provoſt; what's your will, good friar ? 
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Dux x. Bound by my charity, and my bleſt order, 

I come to viſit the afflicted ſpirits | 

Here in the priſon; do me the common right 

To let me ſee them, and to make me know 

The nature of their crimes; that I may miniſter 

To them accordingly. 0 5 

Prov. I would do more than that, if mare were need'u!. 
Enter Juliet. | 


Look, here comes one; a gentlewoman of mine 


Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath bliſter'd her report: She is with child; 
And he, that got it, ſentenc'd; a young man. 
More fit to do another ſuch offence, 

Than die for this. 

Drxe. When muſt he die? 

Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 


I have provided for you; ſtzy a while, [Ts June. 


And you ſhall be conducted. 
Dux x. Repent you, fair one, of the ſin you carry ? 
JuLigrT. I do; and bear the ſhame moſt patiently. 


Dux. I'll teach you, how you ſhall arraign your confcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 


Or hollowly put on. 

Juris r. Fl gladly learn. 

Duk E. Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
JuLieT. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong'd hyqm. 
DuxE. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. 

JorieT. Mutually. 

Duxe. Then was your ſin of heavier Kind than his. 
JuLitrT. I do confefs it, and repent it, father. 

Duo kr. *Tis mett fo, dadghter; but repent you not, 


de oaks oa bs. ne ode 
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As that the ſin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which ſorrow's always tow'rds ourſelves, not heav'n; 
Shewing, we'd not ſeek heaven, as we love i it, 

But as we ſtand in ſear. 

JoLieT. I do repent me, as it is an evil; 

And take the ſhame with joy. 

Dok k. There reſt. 

Your partner, as I hear, muſt die emtewe 

And I am going with inſtruction to him. 

So, grace go with you! benedicite. | | [Exit. 
JuLteT, Muſt die to-morrow ! oh, injurious love, 

That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort 

Is (till a dying horror! 

Prov. *Tis pity of him. | (Exit. 


SCENE X. 
Changes to the palace. 


Enter Angelo. 


ANG. When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To ſev'ral ſubjeQs: heav'n hath my empty words, 
Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Agchors on label. Heav'n's in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name; 

Ard in my heart the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 

Of my conception. The ſtate, whereon I ſtudies, 

Is like a good thing, being often read, 
Grown fear'd and tedious; yea, my gravity, . 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 

Could I with boot change ſor an idle plume 

Which the air beats for vain. Oh place! oh form! 
How often doſt thou with the caſe, thy habit, 
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Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls 
To thy falſe ſeerning? Blood, thou art but blood: 


Let's write good angel on the devil's horn; 
Tis not the devil's creſt. 


Enter Servant. 


How now, who's there ? | 

Serv. One Iſabel, a ſiſter, deſires acceſs to you. 
Ax. Teach her the way. [Solus.] Oh heav'ns 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
Making both that unable for itſelt, 


And diſpoſſefling all my other parts 


Of neceſſary fitneſs ? | 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſwoon: ; 


Come all to help him, and fo ſtop the air 


By which he ſhould revive : and even fo 


The gen'ral ſubjects to a well-wiſh'd king 

Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondne:- 
Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught lave 
Muſt needs appear offence. 


SCENE Kl. 
Enter Iſabella. 


How now, fair maid? 
Is AB. I am come to know your pleaſure. 


ANG. That you might know it, would much better pleaſe 


me, 


Than to demand, What "tis. Your brother cannot live. 


Is aB. Ev'n ſo? —Heav'n keep your honour ! 
ANG. Yet may he live a while; and, it may be, 
As long as you or I; yet he muſt die. 


Is AB. Under your fentence ? \ 
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ANG. Yea. . 
IsaB. When? I beſeech you; that in his reprieve, 
Longer or ſhorter, he may be ſo fitted, 
That his ſoul ficken not. 1 8 
Ax. Ha? fie, theſe filthy vices! 'twere as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtol'n 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their ſawcy ſweetneſs, that do coin heav*n's image 
In ſtamps that are forbid: *tis all as eaſie, 
Falſely to take away a life true made; 
As to put metal in reſtrained means, 
To make a falſe one. 509, 
Isas. *Tis ſet down ſo in heav'n, but not in earth. 
Ax d. And ſay you fo? then [I ſhall poze you quickly. 
Which had you rather, that the moſt juſt law 
Now took your brother's life; or, to redeem him, 
Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, 
As ſhe, that he hath ſtain'd ? EEE, 
IsaB. Sir, believe this, 
had rather give my body than my foul. 

ANG. I talk not of your foul ; our compell'd fins 
Stand more for number than for compt. 
IsaB, How fay you? 
ANG. Nay, I'll not warrant that; for I can ſpeak 
Againſt the thing I ſay. Anſwer to this: 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 
Progounce a ſentence on your brother's life; 
Might there not be a charity in fin, 
To ſave this brother's life ? 
Isas. Pleaſe you to do't, 
I'll take it as a peril to my foul, 
t is no fin at all, but charity. 

Vol. I. T 
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ANG. Pleas'd you to do't at peril of your ſoul, 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. 
Is A3. That I do beg his life, if it be fin, 
Heav'n, let me bear it! you, granting my ſuit, 
If that be fin, I'll make it my morn-pray'r 
To have it added to the faults of mine, | 
And nothing of your anſwer, 
ANG. Nay, but hear me: 
Your ſenſe purſues not mine; either, you're ignorant; 
Or ſeem ſo, craftily; and that's not good. | 
Isa B. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. 
ANG. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf; as theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an en-ſhield beauty ten times louder, + 
Than beauty could diſplay'd. But mark me, 
To be received plain, I'll ** more groſs; 
Your brother is to die. 
Is AB. So. 
Ax d. And his offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 
Is aB. True, | 
Ax. Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
(As I ſubſcribe not that, nor any other, 
But in the loſs of queſtion) that you his ſiſter, 
Finding yourſelf deſir'd of ſuch a perſon, 
Whoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law; and that there were 
No earthly mean to fave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the treaſures of your bedy 
To this ſuppoſed, or elle let him ſuffer ; 


8 4 
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What would you do? 
IsaB. As much for my poor 8 as myſelf; 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
Th' impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And ſtrip myſelf to death, as to a bed 
That longing I've been ſick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame. 
ANG. Then muſt your brother die. 
IsaB. And 'twere the cheaper way 
Better it were, a brother dy'd at once 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 
Ax. Were not you then as cruel as the ſentence, 
That you have flander'd fo ? 
IsaB. Ignominy in ranſom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houſes; lawful mercy, ſure, 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 
AnG. You ſeem'd of late to make the law a tyrant, 
And rather prov'd the ſliding of your brother 
A merriment, than a vice. 
IsaB. Oh pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what we mean; 
I ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, ; 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 
Ax G. We are all frail. 
Is AB. Elſe let my brother die. 
If not a feodary, but only he, 
Owe, and ſucceed by weakneſs. 
ANG. Nay, women are frail too. 
IsaB. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves; 
Which are as eaſy broke, as they make forms. 
Women !—help heav'n! men their creation mar, 
2 
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In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail; 
Por we are ſoft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to falſe prints. 

AnG. I think it well; | 

And from this teſtimony of your own ſex, 

Since, I ſuppoſe, we're made to be no ſtronger, 
Than faults may ſhake our frames, let me be bold. 
I do arreſt your words: Be That you are, 

That is, a woman, if you're more you're none; 
If you be one, as you are well expreſs'd 

By all external warrants, ſhew it now, 

By putting on the deſtin'd livery. 

Is AB. I have no tongue but one. Gentle my lord, 
Let me intreat you, ſpeak the former language. 
ANG. Plainly conceive, I love you. 

Is AB. My brother did love Juliet; 

And you tell me, that he ſhall die for it. 

ANG. He ſhall not, Habel, if you give me love, 
Is AB. I know, your virtue hath a licence in't, 
Which ſeerns a little fouler than it is, 

To pluck on others. 

ANG. Believe me, on mine honour, 


My words expreſs my purpoſe. 
Is AB. Ha! little honour to be much believ'd, 


And moſt pernicious purpoſe !- ſeeming, ſeeming! 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for't: 

Sign me a preſent pardon for my brother, 

Or, with an out-ſtretch'd throat, Ill tell the world 
Aloud, what man thou art. 

ANG. Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 

My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my lite, 

My vouch agaiuſt you, and my place i' th' ſtate, 
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Will fo your accuſation over weigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny. I have begun; 
And now I give my ſenſual race the rein. 
Fit thy conſent to my ſharp appetite, 
Lay by all nicety, and prolixious bluſhes, 
That baniſh what they ſue for; redeem thy brother 
By yielding up thy body to my will: 
Orelſe he muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out 
To ling' ring ſufferance. Anſwer me to-morrow 3 
Or by th' affection that now guides me molt, 
I'll prove a tyrant to him. As for you, 
Say what you can; my falſe o'erweighs your true. {Exit. 
ISAB. To whom ſhould I complain? did 1 tell this, 
Who would believe me? O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf ſame tangue, 
Either of condemnatios or approof; 
Bidding the law make curtſy to their will; 
Hooking both right and wrong to ch' appetite, 
To follow, as it draws. T'll to my brother. 
Tho' he hath fall'n by prompture of the blood, 
Yet hath ke in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up 
Before his ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoop 
To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. 
Then, Label, live chaſte; and, brother die; 3 
More than our brother is our chaſtity. 
1'll tell him yet of Angelo's requeſt; 
And fit his mind to death, for his ſoul's reſt. 
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: ACT IL. SCENE I. 


The priſon. 
Enter Duke, Claudio, and Provoſt. 


Dux x. 
8 O, then you've hope of pardon from lord Angelo? 
CLavp. The miſerable have no other medicine, 

But only hope: I've hope to live, and am prepar'd to die. 

Dok. Be abſolute for death: or death, or life, 
Shall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus with life; 

If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 

That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art, 

Servile to all the ſkiey influences 

That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 

Hourly aflitt; merely thou art death's fool 

For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 

And yet runn'ſt tow'rd him ſtill. Thou art not noble; 

For all th' accommodations, that thou bear'ſt, 

Are nurs'd by baſeneſs : thou'rt by no means valiant ; 

For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep, 

And that thou oft provok'ſt ; yet groſly fear'ſt 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou'rt not moors. ; 

For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains, 

That iſſue out of duſt, Happy thou art not; 

For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to get; 

And what thou haſt forget'ſt. Thou art not certain: 

For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 

After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 

For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 

Thou beax'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
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And death unloadeth thee. Friend haſt thou none 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
The meer effuſion of thy proper lions, 
Do curſe the Gout, Serpigo, and the Rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor youth, ne age; 
But as it were an aſter dinner's ſleep, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy bleſſed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms | 
Of palſied eld; and when thou'rt old and rich, 
Thou haſt neither heat, affect ion, limb, nor beauty 
To make thy riches pleaſant. What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? yet in this life 
Lye hid more thouſand deaths; yet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds all even. 
 CLavp. I humbly thank you. 
To ſue to live, 1 find, I ſeek to die; 
And, ſeeking death, find life; let it come-on. 


Enter Iſabella. 

ISAB. What, ho? peace here, grace and good company 
Prov. Who's there? come in: the wiſh deſerves a welcome. 
DuxE. Dear Sir, ere long I'll viſit you again. 

CLiavp. Moſt holy Sir, I thank you. 

1saB. My buſineſs is a word, or two, with Claudio. 


Prov, And very welcome. Look, Signior, here's your 
ſiſter. 


Dok. Provoſt, a word with you. 

Prov. As many as you pleaſe. 

DuxE. Bring them to ſpeak where I may be conceal'd, 

Yet hear them. [Exeunt Duke and Provoſt, 


SCENE II. 
CLaup. Now, ſiſter, what's the comfort ? 
> © 
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Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav'n, 

Intends you for his ſwift ambaſſador 

Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. 
Therefore your beſt appointment make with . 
To-morrow you ſet on. 

CLavp. Is there no remedy ? | 

Is A3. None, but ſuch Remedy, as, to fave à head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. 

CLavp. But is there any? 

Is aB. Ves, brother, you may live: 

There is a deviliſh mercy in the judge, 

If you'll implore it, that will free your life, 

But fetter you till death. 

CLavp, Perpetual durance ? 

Is AB. Ay juſt; perpetual durance; a reſtraint, 

| Tho' all the world's vaſtidity you daſs . 

To a determin'd ſcope. 

CLavup. But in what nature? | 

Is AB. In ſuch a one, as you, conſenting to't, 


Would bark your honour from that trunk you bear, | 


And leave you naked. 

CLavp. Let me know the point. | 

Is A8. Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Left thou a fev'rous life ſhould'ſt entertain, 
And ſix or ſeven winters more reſpect 

Than a perpetual honour. Dar'ſt thou die ? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as _ 
As when a giant dies. 

CLavp. Why give you me this ſhame ? 
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Think you, I can a reſolution fetch 

From flowery tenderneſs ? if I muſt die, 

I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms, 

Is AB. There ſpake my brother; there my father's s grave 

Did utter forth a voice. Yes, thou muſt die: 

Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 

In baſe appliances. This outward-ſainted deputy, 

Whoſe ſettled viſage and delib'rate word 

Nips youth i'th' head; and follies doth emmew, 
As faul on doth the fowl ; ; is yet a devil: 

His filth within being caſt, he would appear, 

A pond as deep as hell. 

CLaup. The princely Angelo? 

Is AB. Oh, 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 

The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 

In princely guards. Doſt thou think, Claudio, 

If I would yield him my virginity, 

Thou might'ſt be freed ? 

CLaup. Oh, heavens ! it cannot be. 

Isas. Yes, he would give't thee for this rank offence, 

So to offend him ſtill. This night's the time 

That I ſhould do what I abhor to name, 

Or elſe thou dy'ſt to-morrow. 

CLavp. Thou ſhalt not do't, 

Is AB. Oh, were it but my life, 

I'd throw it down for your deliverance 

As frankly as a pin. 

CLAup. Thanks, deareſt Iſabel, 

Is AB. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 

CLavp. Yes. Has he affeQtions in him, 

That thus can make him bite the law by th' noſe, 
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When he would force it? ſure it is no fin ; 

Or of the deadly ſeven it is the leaſt, 

Is aB. Which is the leaſt ? 

Cravup. If it were damnable, he being fo wiſe, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 

Be perdurably fin d? oh, Iſabel ! 

Is AB. What ſays my brother? 

Cravup. Death's a fearful thing. 

IsaB. And ſhameful life a hateful. 


CTL Aub. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where * 


To lye in cold obſtruction and to rot; 

This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling; tis too horrible 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. 


ISAB. Alas! alas! 


Cravp. Sweet ſiſter, let me live; 
What fin you do to fave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed fo far, 
That it becomes a virtue. 

Is AB. Oh, you beaſt ! 


Oh, faithleſs coward ! oh, diſhoneſt wretch ! 


Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice? 


| 
E 
| 
E 
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] 
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lꝰt not a kind of inceſt, to take life 

From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? what ſhould I think ? 
Heav'n grant, my mother plaid my father fair ! 
For ſuch a warped ſlip of wilderneſs 

Ne'er iſſu'd from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, periſh ! might my only bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed. 
I'll pray a thouſand prayers for my 9 death ; 

No word to ſave thee. 

CLaup. Nay, hear me, Iſabel, 

IsaB. Oh, fie, fie, fie! 

Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade ; 1 

Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd; 
Tis beſt, that thou dy*ſt quickly. 

CLAUD. Oh hear me, Label. 


SCENE III. 
To them, enter Duke and Provoſt. 


Dvss. Vouchſafe a word, young ſiſter but one word. 
Is AB. What is your will? 
Dux k. Might you diſpenſe with your leiſure, I would by 
and by have ſome ſpeech with you; the ſatisfaQion I would 
require, is likewiſe your own benefit. 
Is aB. Ihave no ſuperfluous leiſure ; my ſtay muſt be ſtolen 
out ot other affairs; but I will attend you a while. 
Duxs. [To Claudio aſide.] Son, I have over-heard what 
nath paſt between you and your ſiſter. Angelo had never 
the purpoſe to corrupt her; only he hath made an aſſay of 
her virtue, to practiſe his judgment with the diſpoſition of 
natures. She, having the truth of honour in her, hath made 
him that gracious denial, which he is moſt glad to receive : 
i am confellor to Angelo, and I know this to be true; 
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therefore prepare yourſeli to death. Do not fatisfy your re. 
ſolution with hopes that are fallible ; to-morrow you muſt 
die; go to your knees, and make ready. 
Craup. Let me aſk my ſiſter pardon. I am ſo out of love 
with life, that I will ſue to be rid of it. [Exit Claud. 
Dok E. Hold you there; farewel. Provoſt, a word with 
you. | 

Prov. What's your will, father ? 

Dok. That now you are come, you will be gone. Leave 
me a while with the maid: my mind promiſes with wy ha- 
bit, no loſs ſhall touch her by my company. 

Prov. In good time. [Exit Prov. 
Dux k. The hand, that hath made you fair, hath made 
you good; the goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodneſs ; but grace, being the ſoul of your 
complexion, ſhall keep the body of it ever fair. The aſ- 
fault, that Angelo hath made on you, fortune hath con- 


| vey'd to my underſtanding ; and but that frailty hath exam- | 
ples for his falling, I ſhould wonder at Angelo. How will 


you do to content this ſubſtitute, and to fave your brother ? 
Is AB. I am now going to reſolve him. I had rather my 
brother die by the law, than my ſon ſhould be unlawfully 
born. But, oh, how much is the good Duke deceiv'd in 
Angelo? If ever he return, and I can ſpeak to him, I will 
open my lips in vain, or diſcover his government. 

Dux. That ſhall not be much amiſs; yet as the matter 
now ſtands, he will avoid your accuſation.——He made 
tryal of you only. Therefore faſten your ear on my ad- 
viſings. To the love I have in doing good, a remedy pre- 
ſents itſelf. I do make myſelf believe, that you may moſt 
uprightly do a poor wronged lady a merited benefit; redeem 
your brother from the angry law; do no ſtain to your own 


Ve 
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gracious perſon ; and ch pleaſe the abſent Duke, if, per- 


adventure he ſhall ever return to have hearing of this buſi- 
neſs. 

IsaB. Let me hear you 5 further. I have a ſpirit to 
do any thing, that appears not foul in the truth of my 
ſpirit. | 

Dukk. Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful; have 
you not heard ſpeak of Mariana, the ſiſter of Frederick, 
the great ſoldier Who miſcarried at fea ? 

Is4B. I bave heard of the lady, and good words went with 
her name. | 
Duxe. Her ſhould this Angelo have maryy'd; was affianc'd 
to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; between which 
time of the contract, and limit of the ſolemnity, ker bro- 


cher Frederick was wreckt at ſea, having in that periſh'd 


veſſel the dowry of his ſiſter. But mark, how heavily this 
beſel to the poor gentlewoman; there ſhe loſt a noble and 
renowned brother, in his love toward her ever moſt kind 
and natural; with him the portion, the ſinew of her for- 
tune, her marriage-dowry ; with both, her combinate huſ- 
band, this well-ſeeming Angelo. 

Is AB. Can this be ſo? did Angelo fo leave her? 

Dok E. Left her in tears, and dry'd not one of them with 
is corafort; ſwallow'd his vows whole, pretending, in her, 
diſcoveries of diſhonour, in few, beſtow'd her on her own 
lamentation, which ſhe yet wears for his ſake; and he, a 
matble to her tears, is waſhed with them, but relents not. 
Isas What a merit were it in death to take this poor maid 
from the world!] what corruption in this lite, that it will let 
this man live! but how out of this can ſhe avail? 

DukxE. It is a rupture that you may eaſily heal; and the 
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cure of 1t not only ſaves your brother, but ye you 1 
diſhonour in doing it 

Is AB. Shew me how, good father. | 
Duxs. This fore-nam'd maid hath yet in her the continu- 
ance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, (that in all 
reaſon ſhould have quenched her love,) hath, like an impe- 
diment in the current, made it more violent and unruly. 
Co you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a plauſible 
obedience ; agree with his demands to the point; only refer 
yourſelf to this advantage : firſt, that your ſtay with him 
may not be long ; that the time may have all ſhadow and 
ſilence in it; and the place anſwer to,convenience. This 
being granted, in courſe now follows all. We ſhall adviſe 
this wronged maid to ſtead up your appointment, go in your 
place ; if the encounter acknowledge itſelf hereafter, it may 
compel him to her recompence ; and here by this is your 
brother ſaved, your honour untainted, the poor Mariana ad- 
vantaged, and the corrupt deputy ſcaled. The maid will ! 
frame, and male fit for his attempt. If you think well to 
carry this as you may, the doubleneſs of the benefit defends 
the deceit from reproof. What think you of it? 

Is AB. The image of it gives me content already, and, I 
truſt, it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 

Du Rx. It lies much in your holding up. Haſte you ſpeedily 
to Angelo; if for this night he intreat you to his bed, give 
him promiſe of ſatisfaction. I will preſently to St. Luke's | 
there at the moated Grange reſides this dejected Mariana, 
at that place call upon me, and os with Angelo, that it 
may be quickly. 

Is AB. I thank you for this comfort. Fare you well, good 
father, | fExeunt ſeverzliy. 
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SCENE IV. 
Changes to the ſtreet. 
Re-enter Duke as a friar, Elbow, clown, and officers. 


EIL B. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you will 
needs buy and ſell men and women like beaſts, we ſhall have 


all the world drink brown and white baſtard, 


Duk Ek. Oh, heaven's! what ſtuff is here? 

Crown, Twas never merry world ſince of two uſuries the 
merrieſt was put down, and the worſer allow'd by order of 
law, a furr'd gown to keep him warm, and furr'd with fox 
and lamb- ſcins too, to fignifie, that craft, being richer than 


innocency, ſtands for the facing. 
EL B. Come your way, fir. —Bleſs you, good has friar, 


DuxE. And you, good brother father; what offence hath 
this man made you, fir ? 

EIL B. Marry, fir, he hath offended the law; and, fir, we 
take him to be a thicf too, fir; for we have found upon 
him, fir, a ſtrange picklock, which we have ſent to the de- 
puty. 

Dok. Fie, firrah, a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 

The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 


That is thy means to live. Doſt thou but think, 


What 'tis to cram a maw, or cloath a back, 

From ſuch a filthy viee? fay to thyſelf, 

From their abominable and beaſtly touches 

I drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live. 

Canſt thou believe thy living is a life, 

So ſtinkingly depending! go mend, mend, 

CLowN, Indeed, it doth ſtink, in ſome ſort, ür; but yet, 
fir, I would prove 
DuxE. s. if the devil hath giv n thee proofs for ſin, 
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Thou wilt prove his. Take him to priſon, officer: 

Correction and inſtruction muſt both work, 

Ere this rude beaſt will profit. 

Er B. He muſt before the deputy, fir; he has given 8 

warning; the deputy cannot abide a whore-maſter : if he 
de a whore-monger, and comes before him, he were as good 

go a mile on his errand, | | 

Duxx. That we were all, as ſome would ſeem to be, ; 

Free from all faults, as faults from ſeeming free! 
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Enter Lucio, 


E B. His neck will come to your waiſt, a cord, Sir 3 
CTLowr. I ſpy comfort: I cry, bail: here's a gentleman, 
and a friend of mine. | | 

Lucio. How now, noble Pompey ? what, at the wheels of 
Cæſar? art thou led in triumph? what, is there none of 
Pigmalion's images, newly made woman, to be had now, 
for putting the hand in the pocket, and extracting it clutch'd ? 
what reply? ha? what ſay'ſt thou to this tune, matter and 
method? is't not drown'd i- th' laſt rain? ha? what ſay ſt 
thou, trot? is the world as it was, man? which is the 
way? is it ſad and few words? or how ? the trick of it? 
Duxs. Still thus and thus; ; ſtill worſe! 

Lucio. How doth my dear morſe], thy miſtreſs ? procures 
ſhe Rill ? ha? 

Crown. Troth, fir, ſhe hath eaten up all her beef, and ſhe 
is herſelf in the tub. 

Lucio. Why, it is good; it is the right of it: it muſt be ſo, 
Ever your freſh whore, and your powder'd bawd; an un- 
ſhunn'd conſequence, it . be ſo. Art going to priſon, 
Pompey? | 
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Crow x. Yes, faith, Sir. 


LV cio. Why, 'tis not amiſs, Pornpey, farewell: go, fay, I 
ſent thee thither. For debt, Pompey ? or how? 

EL B. For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 

Lucio. Well, then impriſon him; if impriſonment be the 
due of a bawd, why, *tis his right. Bawd is he, doubtleſs, 
and of antiquity too; bawd born. Farewell, good Pompey, 
commend me to the priſon, Pompey; you will turn good 
huſband now, Pompey; you will keep the houſe. 

Crowr. I hope, Sir, your good worſhip will be my bail. 
Lucio. No, indeed, I will not, Pompey; it is not the wear. 
Iwill pray, Pompey, to encreaſe your bondage: if you take 
it not patiently, why, your mettle is the more. Adieu, 
truſty Pompey. Bleſs you, Friar. 

Duke. And you. 


Lo cio. Does Bridget paint ſtill, Pompey ? ha? 


EI R. Come your ways, Sir, come. 
CLown, You will not bail me then, Sir? 


Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now. What news abroad, 


Friar ? what news? 
ELB. Come your ways, Sir, come. 
Lucio. Goto kennel, Pompey—go : 
[Exeunt Elbow, Clown, and officers, 


SCENE VI. 


What news, Friar, of the Duke ? 
Duxt, I know none: can you tell me of any? 
Lucio. Some fay, he is with the emperor of Ruſſia; other 


ſome, he is in Rome: but where is he, think you? 


Doux k. I know not where; but whereſoever, I wiſh him 


well. 
Lucio. It was a mad fantaſtical trick of him to wn from 
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the ſtate, and uſurp the beggary he was never born to. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence 3 he puts tranſ- 
greſſion toꝰ t. * 

Dux. He does well in't. ; 

Luc to. A little more lenity to lechery would do no harm | in 
him; ſomething too crabbed that way, Friar. 

DuxE. It is too general a vice, and ſeverity muſt cure it. 
Lucio. Yes, in good ſooth, the vice is of a great kindred; 
it is well ally'd ; but it is impoſſible to extirp it quite, Friar, 
till eating and drinking be put down. They lay, this An- 
gelo was not made by man and woman after the downright 
way of creation. Is it true, think you ? 

Duxs. How ſhould he be made then? 

Lucio. Some report a ſea-maid ſpawn' d him. Some, that 
he was got between two ſtock- fiſnes. But it is certain, that 


when he makes water, his urine is congeal'd ice; that 


know to be true : and he is a motion ungenerative, that's in- 
fallible. 

Dux E. You are pleaſant, Sir, and ſpeak apace. 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthleſs thing is this in him, for the 
rebellion of a cod-piece to take away the life of a man? would 
the duke, that is abſent, have done this? ere he would have 


hang'd a man for the getting a hundred baſtards, he would 


have paid for the nurſing a thouſand. He had ſome feeling 
of the ſport, he knew the ſervice, and that inſtructed him 
to mercy. 

Dux. I never heard the abſent duke much detected tor 
women ; he was not inclin'd that way. 

Lv cio. Oh, Sir, you are deceiv'd. 

Dvux Ex. Tis not poſſible. 


Lucio. Who, not the duke? yes, your 5 of — 
and his uſe was, to put a ducket in her clack-diſi. The 
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Juke had crotchets in him. He would be drunk too, that 
let me inform you. © + | 
Dux r. You do him wrong, ſurely. 

Luc1o. Sir, I was an inward of his. A ſhy fellow was the 
duke; and, I believe, I know the cauſe of his with-drawing. 
Dok. What pr'ythee might be the cauſe ? 


Lucio. No—pardon—'tis a ſecret muſt be lockt within the 


teeth and the lips. But this I can let you underſtand, —The 
greater file of the ſubject held the duke to be wile. 

Dux. Wiſe ? why, no queſtion, but he was. 

Lucio. A very ſuperficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. 
Dok. Either this is envy in you, folly, or miſtaking : the 
very ſtream of bis lite, and the buſineſs he hath helmed, 
mult, upon a warranted need, give him a better proclama- 
tion. Let him be but teſtimonied in his own bringings 
torth, and -he ſhall appear to the envious, a ſcholar, a 
ſtateſman, and a ſoldier. Therefore, you ſpeak unſkilfully 
or if your knowledge be more, it is much darken'd in your 
malice. 

Lucio. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 


Dux x. Love talks with better knowledge, ad. knowledge 


with dearer love. 
Lucio. Come, Sir, I know what I know. 
Dux x, I can hardly believe that, ſince you know not what 
you ſpeak. But i ever the duke return, as our prayers are 
he may, let me defire you to make your anſwer tefore him. 
If it be honeſt you have ſpoke, you have courage to main- 
tain it. Lam bound to call upon you, and, I pray you, your 
name ? 
Loc io. Sir, my name is Lucio, well known to the duke. 
Dux x. He ſhall know you better, Sir, if I may live to re- 
port you. | | 
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Luc 10. I fear you not. 
Dux. O, you hope, the duke will return no more; or you 
imagine me too un urtful an oppoſite. But, indeed, I can 
do you little harm; you'll forſwear this again. | 
Luc1o. I'll be hang'd firſt : thou art deceiv'd in me, Friar. 
But no more of this. Canſt thou tell, if Claudio die to- 
morrow, or no? | 

Doux. Why ſhould he die, Sir? | 

Lucio. Why? for filling a bottle with a tun-diſh.. I would 


the duke, we talk of, were return'd again; this ungenitur'd 


agent will unpeople the province with continency. Spar- 
rows muſt not build in his houſe-eaves, becauſe they are 
lecherous. The duke yet would have dark deeds darkly 
anſwer'd; he would never bring them to light; would he 
were return'd! Marry, this Claudio is condemned for un- 
truſſing. Farewel, good Friar; I pr'ythee, pray for me. 
The duke, I ſay to thee again, would eat mutton on Fri— 
days. He's not paſt it yet.— And I fay to thee, he would 
mouth with a beggar, tho? ſhe ſmelt of brown bread and gar- 
lick: ſay, that I faid lo, farewel. [ Exit. 
Dux x. No might nor greatneſs in mortality | 

Can cenſure ſcape : back-wounding calumny 

The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes. What king fo ſtrong, 

Can tie the gall up in the ſtand*rous tongue? 

But who comes here ? 


SCENE VII. 


Enter Eſcalus, provoſt, Bawd, and officers. 


Escal. Go, away with her to priſon. 


Bawp. Good my lord, be good to me; your honour is ac- 
counted a mercitul man: good my lord. 
EscAaL. Double and treble admonition, and ſtill forfeit in 
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the ſame kind? this would make mercy ſwear, and play the 
tyrant. 
Prov. A bawd of eleven years continuance, may it pleaſe 
your honour. | 

Bawp. My lord, this is one Lucio's information againſt me; 
miſtreſs Kate Keep-down was with child by him in the 
duke's time; he promis'd her marriage; his child is a year 
and a quarter old, come Philip and Jacob: I have kept it 
myſelf; and ſee, how he goes about to abuſe me. 

Esc AL. This fellow is a fellow of much licence; let him be 
call'd before us. Away with her to priſon: go to; no more 
words. [Exeunt with the Bawd.] Proveſt, my brother An- 
gelo will not be alter'd; Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let 
him be furniſh'd with divines, and have all charitable pre- 
paration. If my brother wrought by my pity, it ſhould not 
be ſo with him, 

Prov. So pleaſe you, this Friar has been with kim, and ad- 
vis'd him for the entertainment of death. ; 
Es c AI. Good even, good father. : 
Dux x. Bliſs and goodneſs on you. 

Es c AL. Ot whence are you? 

Dex x. Not of this country, tho* my chance is NOW 

To uſe it for iny time. I am a brother 

Of gracious order, late come from the ſee 

In fpecial buſineſs from his holineſs. 

EsCAL. What news abroad i'th* world? 

Duxe. None, but that there is fo great a fever on goodneſs, 
that the diſſolution of it muſt cure it. Novelty i is only in 
requeſt; and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of 
courſe, as it is virtuous to be conſtant in any undertaking. 
There is ſcarce truth enough alive, to make ſocieties e. 
Lure; but ſecurity enough, to make fellowſhips accurſt. 
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Much upon this riddle runs the wiſdom of the world; this 


' news is old enough, yet it is every day's news.. I pray you, 


Sir, of what diſpoſition was the duke? 

EscaL. One, that, above all other ſtrifes, 

Contended ſpecially to know himſelf. 

Dux E. What pleaſure was he giv'n to? | 
Es c AL Rather rejoicing to {ee another merry, than merry 
at any thing which proteſt to make him rejoice, A gentle- 
man of all temperance. But leave we him to his events, 
with a prayer they may prove proſperous and let me de- 
fire to know, how you find Claudio prepar'd: I am made to 
underſtand, that you have lent him viſitation. 

Duxe He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter meaſure 


from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles himſelf to the 


determination of juſtice ; yet had he fram'd to himſelf, by 
the inſtruction of his frailty, many deceiving promiſes of 
life; which I by my good leiſure have diſcredited to him, 
and now he is reſolved to die. 


Es c AL. You have paid the heav'ns your fonction, and the 


priſoner the very debt of your calling. I have labour' d for 
the poor gentleman, to the extremeſt ſhore of my modeſty; 
but my brother Juſtice have I found fo ſevere, that he hath 
forc'd me to tell him, he 1s indeed Juſtice. 

Dux. If his own liſe anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his proceed- 


ing, it ſhall become him well; wherein, if he chance to 


fail, he hath ſentenc'd himſelf. 
Es c AI. I am going to vſit the priſoner; fare you well. [Exit, 


SCENE II. 


Doux k. Peace be with you! 
He, who the ſword of heav'n will bear, 
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Should be as holy as ſevere; 

Pattern in himſelf to know, 

Grace to ſtand, and virtue gaz 

More nor leſs to others paying, 

Than by ſelf-offences weighing. 
Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking! 
Kills for faults of his own liking. 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow! 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Tho' angel on the outward fide! 

How may that likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 

Draw with idle ſpiders? ſtrings 

Moſt pond'rous and fubſtantial things! 
Craft againſt vice I muſt apply. 

With Angelo to-night ſhall lye 

His old betrothed, but deſpis'd ; 

So diſguiſe ſhall by th' diſguis'd 

Pay with falſhoad falſe exacting, 

And perform an old contracting. 


ACT-Ww, SCEARNETC 


A Grange. 


Enter Mariana, and boy ſinging. 
. 


Take, oh take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 
And thole eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſ-lead the morn; 
U4 
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But my kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain. 


Enter Duke. 


MPx1. Break off thy ſong, and haſte thee quick away! 
Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 

Hath often ſtill'd my brawling diſcontent. — 

I cry you mercy, Sir, and well could wiſh, 

You had not found me here ſo muſical ; 

Let me excuſe me, and believe me ſo, 

My mirth is much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my woe. 

Doux E. Tis good; tho' muſick oft hath ſuch a charm 

To make bad, good; and good provoke to harm. 

I pray you tell me, hath any body enquir'd for me here to 

day? much upon this time, have I promis'd here to meet. 

Max1. You have not been enquir'd after: I have fate here 

all day. 

DuxE. I do conſtantly believe you: 


Enter Iſabel. 
The time is come, even now. I ſhall crave your forbear- 
ance a little; may be, I will call * you anon for ſome 


advantage to yourſelt. | 
Maxi. I am always bound to you. Exit. 


SCENE II. 
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Dvuxe. Very well met, and welceme. 
What is the news from the good deputy ? 
ISAB He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt; 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key; 
This other doth command a little door, 
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Which from the vineyard to the garden leads; 
There, on the heavy middle of the night, 

Have I my promiſe made to call upon him. 

DuxE. But ſhall you on your knowledge find this way? 
IsaB. I've ta'en a due and wary note upon't. 

With whiſp'ring and moſt guilty diligence, 

In action all of precept, he did ſhew me 

The way twice o'er. 

Dux k. Are there no other tokens 

Between you "greed, concerning her obſervance ? 
IsaB., No: none, but only a repair i'th' dark; 
And that I have poſſeſt him, my moſt ſtay 

Can be but brief; for I have made him know, 
have a ſervant comes with me along, 

That ſtays upon me; whoſe perſuaſion 1s, 

I come about my brother. 

Dux x. Tis well born up. 

I have not yet made known to Mariana | 

A word of this. What, hoa! within! come forth! 


SCENE 
Enter Mariana. 


I pray you be acquainted with this maid; 

She comes to do you good, 

Is AE. I do deſire the like. 

Duxx. Do you perſuade yourſelf that I reſpect you? 
Maxi. Good Friar, I know you do; and J have found it. 
Dux. Take then this your companion by the hand, 
Who hath a ſtory ready for your ear. 

I ſhall attend your leiſure; but make haſte ; 


The vaporous night approaches. 
Mari. Wilt pleaſe you to walk aſide? [Exe. Mar. and Ifab. 
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Dux k. O place and greatneſs ! millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee: volumes of report 

Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 
Upon thy doings : thouſand 'ſcapes of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies ! 


ECTCENE: IV. 


Enter Mariana and Iſabel. 
Welcome; how agreed. | 
Is AB. She'll take the enterprize upon her, father, 
If you adviſe it. 
Dok. Tis net my conſent, 
But my intreaty too. | 
Is AB. Little have you to fay, | 
When you depart from him, but ſoſt and low, 
* Remember now my brother.“ 
Maxi. Fear me not. 5 
Du xs. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: 
He is your huſband on a pre- contract; | 


To bring you thus together, tis no fin 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 


Doth flouriſh the deceit. Come, let us go; 


Our corn's to reap; for yet our tithe's to ſow. [Exe, 


SCENE Y, 


Changes to the priſon. 
Enter Provoft and Clown. 
Prov. Come hither, firrah : can you cut off a man's head? 
CLown. If the man be a bachelor, Sir, I can: but if he be 
a marry'd man, he is his wife's head, and I can never cut 
off a woman's head. | 
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Prov. Come, Sir, leave me your ſnatches, and yield me a 
direct anſwer. To-morrow morning are to die Claudio and 
Barnardine. Here is in our priſon a common executioner, 
who in his office lacks a helper; if you will take it on you 
to afliſt him, it ſhall redeem you from your gyves; if not, 
you ſhall have your full time of impriſonment, and your de- 
liverance with an unpitied whipping ; for you have been a 
notorious bawd. | 

CLowNn. Sir, I have been an unlawful wa time out of 
mind, but yet I will be content to be a lawful hangman. I 
would be glad to receive ſome inſtruction from my tellow . 
partner. 

Frov, What hoa, Abhorſon, where's Abhorſon, there? 


Enter Abhorſon. 


AB HOR. Do you call, Sir? 

Prov. Sirrah, here's a fellow will help you to-morrow 1n 
your execution; if you think it meet, compound with him 
by the year, and let him abide here with you; if not, uſe 
him for the preſent, and diſmiſs bim. He cannot plead his 
eſtimation with you, he hath been a bawd. 

ABHoR. A bawd, Sir? fie upon him, he will diſcredit our 
miſtery. 

Prov. Co to, Sir, you weigh equally; a feather will turn 


the ſcale. | { Exit. 


CLownw. Pray, Sir, by your good favour; (for, ſurely, Sir, 
a good favour you have, but that you have a hanging look z) 
do you all, Sir, your occupation a mittery ? 

ABHnoR. Ay, Sir; a miſtery. 

CLoWN. Painting, Sir, I have heard ſay, is a miſtery; and 
your whores, Sir, being members of my occupation, uſing 
painting, do prove my occupation a miſtery: but what 
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miſtery there ſhould be in hanging, if I ſhould be hang'd, | 
cannot imagine. # * * 
AB RHOxR. Sir, it is a miſtery. 

CroWN. Proof. | 
 ABnor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief. 

CLown. If it be too little for your thief, your true man 
thinks it big enough: if it be too big for your thief, your 
thief thinks it little enough; ſo every true man's apparel, 
fits your thief. 

| Re-enter Provoſt. 

Prov. Are you agreed ? | 

CLown. Sir, I will ſerve him: for I do find your hangman 
is 2 more penitent trade than your bad; he doth oftner aſk 
forgiveneſs. 

Prov. You, ſirrah, provide your block and your ax to-mor- 
row, four o'clock. 

ABnor. Come on, bawd, I will inſtru& thee in my trade. 
Follow. 

Crown. I do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have 
occaſion to uſe me for your own turn, you ſhall find me 
yare: for, truly, Sir, for your kindneſs, I owe you a good 
quran.” © | [Exit, 
Prov. Call hither Barnardine and Claudio : 

One has my pity ; not a jot the other, | 
Being a murd”rer, tho' he were my brother. 


SCENE Vl. 


Enter Claudio. 
Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy death; 
Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to-morrow 
Thou muſt be made immortal. Where's Barnardine ? 
CLavuD, As faſt lock'd up in ſleep, as guiltleſs labour 
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When it lies ſtarkly in the traveller's bones. 

He'll not awake. 

Prov. Who can do good on Ni ? 

Well, go, prepare yourſelf. [Exit. Claud.] But hark, what 
noiſe? _ | l Knock within. 

Heav'n give your ſpirits comfort !—by and by, — _ 

| hope, it is ſome pardon, or reprieve, 

For the moſt geatle Claudio. Welcome, father, 


Enter Duke. 


Dok E. The beſt and wholeſom'ſt ſpirits of the night 

lavellop you, good Provoſt ! who call'd here of late? 

Prov. None, ſince the curfew rung. 

DoxE Not Iiabel ? 

Prov. No. 

DoE. They will then, ere't be long. 

Prov, What comfort is for Claudio? 

Duke, There is ſome in hope. 

Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 

Dux x. Not fo, not ſo; his life is parallel'd 

Ev*n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice 

He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 

That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his pow'r 

To qualifie in others. Were he meal'd 

Wich that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 

But this being ſo, he's juſt. Now they are come 
Knock. Provoſt goes out. 

This is a gentle Provoſt; ſeldom, when 

The ſteeled goaler is the friend of men. 

How now? what noiſe ? that ſpirit's poſſeſt with haſte, 

That wounds th' TY poſtern with theſe ſtrokes. 


[ Provoſt returns, 
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PRov. There he muſt ſtay, until the officer 

Ariſe to let him in; he is call'd up. 

Duxsx. Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
But he muſt die to-morrow ? | 

Prov. None, Sir, none. 

Dux. As near the dawning, Provoſt, as it is, 
You ſhall hear more ere morning. 

Prov. Happily, 

You ſomething know : yet, I believe, there come 
No countermand : no ſuch example have we: 
Beſides, upon the very ſiege of juſtice, 

Lord Angelo hath to the publick ear 

Proſeſt the contrary. | 


ECENE WI” 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


Dok k. This is his lordſhip's man. 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 


Mess. My lord hath ſent you this note, and by me this fur- 


ther charge, that you ſwerve not from the ſmalleſt article 
of it, neither in time, matter, or other circumſtance. Good 
morrow; for as I take it, it is almoſt day. 
Prov. I ſhall obey him. 

Dux k. This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch fin, [ Atide. 
For which the pardoner himſelf is in : "4 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 

When it is borne in high e 

When vice makes mercy, merey 's ſo extended, 

That, for the faults love, is th' offender friended. 

Now, -Sir, what news ? 

Prov. I told you: lord Angalo, be- like, thinking me re- 


mils in mine office, awakens me with this unwonted putting 


[Lxit meſſenger. 
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on; methinks, ſtrangely ; for he hath not uſed it before. 
Dok E. Pray you, let's hear, 
Provoſt reads the letter. | 

© Whatſoever you may hear to the contrary, let Claudio be 
executed by four of the clock, and in the afternoon Bar- | 
« nardine: for my better ſatisfaction, let me have Claudio's 
head ſent me by five. Let this be duly perform'd, with a 
thought that more depends on it than we muſt yet deli- 
ver. Thus fail not to do your office, as you will anſwer 


Ait at your peril,” 


What ſay you to his, Sir ? 
Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to be executed in 


the afternoon ? 
Prov. A Bohemian born; but here nurs'd up and bred; 


one that is a priſoner nine years old. 

Dux x. How came it that the abſent Duke had not either de- 
liver'd him to his liberty, or executed him? I have heard, 
it was ever his manner to do fo. | 

Prov. His friends ſtill wrought reprieves for him; and, in- 
deed, his fact, 'till now in the ara of lord Angelo, 
came not to an undoubted proof. 

Dok. Is it now apparent? 

Prov. Moſt manifeſt, and not deny'd by himſelf. 

Dux s.,Hath he born himſelf penitent in priſon ? how ſeems 
he to be touch'd ? 

Prov. A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, 
but as a drunken fleep; careleſs, reckleſs, and fearleſs of 
what's paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenſible of mortality, 


and defperately mortal. 


Dok E. He wants advice. | 
Prov, He will hear none; he hath evermore had the l- 
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berty of the priſon : give him leave to eſcape hence, he 
would not: drunk many times a day, if not many days en- 
tirely drunk. We have very often awak'd nim, as if to 
carry him to execution, and ſhew'd him a ſeeming warrant 


for it; it hath not mov'd him at all. | 
Dok. More of him anon. There is written in your brow, 


Provoſt, honeſty and conſtancy ; it I read it not truly, my 


ancient ſkill beguiles me; but in the boldneſs of my cun- 
ning, 1 will lay myſelf in hazard. Claudio, whom here 
you have a warrant to execute, is no greater forfeit to the 
law than Angelo, who hath ſenteac'd him, To make you 
underſtand this in a manifeſt effect, I crave but four days 
reſpite; for the which you are to do me both a preſent and 
a dangerous courteſy. 

Prov. Pray, Sir, in what ? 

Dux. Ia the delaying death. 

Prov. Alack |. how may I do it, having the hour limited, 
and an expreſs command, under penalty, to deliver his head 
in the view of Angelo? I may make my caſe as Claudio's, 
to crols this in the ſmalleſt. | 

Doux k. By the vow of mine order, I warrant you, if my in- 


ſtructions may be your guide. Let this Barnardine be this 


morning executed, and his head borne to Angelo. 
Prov. Angelo hath ſeen them both, and will diſcover the 


favour. 
Dok z. Oh death's a great diſguiſer, and you may add to it. 


Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it was the deſice 


of the penitent to be ſo barb'd before his death; you know 
the courſe is common. If any thing fall to you upon this, 


more than thanks and good fortune; by the Saint whom I 
profeſs, I will plead againſt it with my life. 


Pzov. Pardon me, good father; it is againſt my oath, 


— 
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Dux k. Were you ſworn to the Duke, or to the deputy ? 
Prov. To him, and to his ſubſtitutes, 

Dok k. You will think you have made no offence, if the 
Duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing? 

Prov. But what likelihood is in that? | 

Dux k. Not a reſemblance, but a certainty. Vet fince I ſee 
you fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, nor my perſua- 
ſion, can with eaſe attempt you, I will go further than L 
meant, to pluck all fears out of you. Look you, Sir, here 
is the hand and ſeal of the Duke; you know the character, 
I doubt not; and the ſignet is not ſtrange to you. 

Prov. I know them both... | 

Dok E. The contents of this is the return of the Duke; 
you ſhall anon over-read it at your pleaſure; where you 
ſhall find, within theſe two days he will be here. This is a 
thing, which Angelo knows not, for he this very day re- 
ceives letters of ſtrange tenor ; perchance, of the Duke's 
death; perchance, of his entering into ſome monaſtery 3 
but, by chance, nothing of what is writ. Look, the unfold- 
ing ſtar calls up the ſhepherd ; put not yourſelf into amaze- 
ment how theſe things ſhould be; all difficulties are but 
ealy, when they are known. Call your executioner, and 
off with Barnardine's head: I will give him a preſent ſhrift, 
and adviſe him for a better place, Yet you are amaz'd, but 


this ſhall abſolutely reſolve you. Come away, it is almoſt, 


clear dawn. | [Exeuat. 
SCENE VIII. 
Enter Clown. 
CLown. I am as well acquainted here, as I was in our 
houſe of profeſſion; one would think it were Mrs. Over- 


done's own houle; for here be many of her old cuſtomers, 
Vor. I. | X 
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Firſt, here's young Mr. Raſh ;. he's in for a commodity of 
brown pepper and old ginger, nineſcore and ſeventeen 
pounds; of which he made five marks ready money: marry, 


then, ginger was not much in requeſt : for the old women 


were all dead. Then is there here one Mr. Caper, at the 
ſuit of maſter Three: pile the mercer ; for ſome four ſuits of 
peach- colour'd ſattin, which now peaches him a beggar. 
Then have we here young Dizzy, and young Mr. Deey- 
vow, and Mr. Copper-ſpur, and maſter Starve-lackey the 
rapier and dagger-man, and young Drop-heir that kill'd luſty 
Pudding, and Mr. Forthright the tilter, and brave Mr. Shoo- 
ty the great traveller, and wild Half-canne that ſtabb'd Pots, 


and, I think, forty more; all great doers in our trade, ani 


are now in for the lord's fake. 

Enter Abhorſon. 
As HOR. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 
Crow. Maſter Barnardine, you muſt riſe and be N 
maſter Barnardine. 
AB RHOR. What, hoa, Barkendiue't ! | 
BARN AR. [within.] A pox o' your throats; who makes 
that noiſe there ? what are you ? 
Crow x. Your friend, fir, the hangman: you muſt be ſo 
good, fir, to riſe, to be put to death. 
BARNAR. [within.] Away, vou rogue, away; I am ſleepy. 
As Hok. Tell him he muſt awake, and that quickly too. 
CLown. Pray, maſter Barnardine, awake till you are exe- 
cuted, and ſleep afterwards. 
ABHnor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 
Crown. He is coming, fir, he is coming; I hear the ſtraw 
ruſtle. | AE 
Enter Barnardine. 
ABnos, Is the ax upon the block, frrrah ? _. 
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CLowN. Very ready, far. | 

BARNAR. How now, Abhorſon ? what's the news with 
you ? 

Aznor, Truly, fir, I would defire you to clap into your 
prayers : for, look you, the warrant's come. 

BARNAR. You rogue, I have been drinking all night, Iam 
not fitted for't. . 
Crown. Oh, the better, ſir; for he that drinks all night, 
and is hang'd betimes in the morning, may fleep the ſounder 
all next day. | 


| Enter Duke. 
Aznor. Look you, fir, here comes your e father z do 
we jeſt now, think you? 
DoE. Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing how haſtily 
you are to depart, I am come to adviſe you, comfort you, 
and pray with you. 
BARN AR. Friar, not I: I have been drinking hard all night, 
and I will have more time to prepare me, or they ſhall beat 
out my brains with billets: I will not conſent to die this day, 
that's certain. 
Dux x. Oh, fir, you muſt ; and therefore, I ps you, 
look forward in the journey you ſhall go. 
Barxnar. I ſwear I will not die * for any man's per- 
ſuaſion. 
Du k. But hear you, —— 
BARNAR. Not a word: if you have any thing to ſay to me, 
come to my ward; for thence will not I to-day. Exit. 


SCENE IX. 
Enter Provoſt. 


Don x. Unit to live, or die: oh, gravel heart — 
X 2 
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Prov. After him, fellows : bring him to the block. 
| [Exeunt Abhorſon and Clown, 


Now, fir, how do you find the priſoner ? 

Dux x. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death 
And, to tranſport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. | 

Prov. Here in the priſon, father, 

There dy'd this morning of a cruel fever 

One Ragozine, a moſt notorious pirate, 

A man of Claudio's years; his beard, and head, 
Juſt of his colour: what if we omit 

This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ; 

And ſatisfy the deputy with the viſage 

Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio ? 

Do kx. O, tis an accident, that heaven provides: 
Diſpatch it preſently. The hour draws on 
Prefixt by Angelo. See, this be done, 

And ſent according to command ; while I 
Perſuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 

Prov. This ſhall be done, good father, preſently. 
But Barnardine muſt die this afternoon ; 

And how ſhall we continue Claudio, 

To fave me from the danger that might come, 

Tf he were known alive ? 

Duxe. Let this be done; 

Put them in ſecret holds, both Barnardine and Claudio: 
Ere twice the ſun hath made his Journal greeting 
To th*under generation, you ſhall find 

Your fafety manifeſted. 

Prov. I am your free dependent. 


ox. Quick, diſpatch, and fend the head to "OY 
[Exit Provolt. 
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Now will I write letters to Angelo, 

{The Provoſt, he ſhall bear them;) whoſe contents 
Shall witneſs to him, I am near at home; 

And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 

To enter publickly; him I'll deſire 

To meet me at the conſecrated fount, | 

A league below the city; and from thence, 

By cold gradation.and well-balanc'd form, 

We ſhall proceed with Angelo. 


Enter Fee 


Prov, Here is the head, I'll carry it myſelf. 

Dux x. Convenient is it. Make a ſwift return; 

For I would commune with you of ſuch things, 

That want no ears but yours. 

Prov. I'll make all ſpeed. Exit. 
Isa B. [within.] Peace, hea, be here! 

Dux RE. The tongue of Iſabel. — She comes to know, 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither : | 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heav'nly comforts of deſpair, 

When it is leaſt expected. 


SCENE X. 
Euter Iſabel. 


ISAB. Hoa, by your leave 
Dux x. Good morning to you, fair and gracious daughter. | 
15as. The better giv'n me by ſo holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy ſent my brother's pardon ? 
Dux. He hath releas'd him, Iſabel, from the world; 
His head is off, and ſent to Angelo. 
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Is AB. Nay, but it is not fo. 

De E. It is no other. | 

Shew your wiſdom, daughter, in your cloſeſt patience. 
Is AB. Oh, I will to him, and pluck out his eyes. 
Dok. You ſhall not be admitted to his ſight. 

Is AB. Unhappy Claudio! wretched Iſabel ! 


| Injurious world! moſt damned Angelo! 


Dux k. This nor hurts him, nor profits you à jot; 

Forbear it there/ore, give your cauſe to heaven. 

Mark, what 1 ſay ; which you ſhall ſurely find 

By ev'ry ſyllable a taichful verity. 

The Duke comes home to-morrow ; dry your «4 

One of our convent, and his confeſſor, 

Gave me this inſtance: already he hath carry'd 

Notice to Eſcalus and Angelo, 

Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 

There to give up their power. If you can, pace 5 our 
wiſdom 

In that good path that I would wiſh it go, 

And you ſhall have your boſon on this wretch, 

Grace of the Duke, revenges to your heart, 

And gen'ral honour. 

Is AB. I am directed by you. 

Dux x. This letter then to friar Peter give; 

Tis that he ſent me of the Duke's return: 

Say, by this token, I defire his company 

At Mariana's houſe to-night. Her canſe and yours 

I'll perfect him withal, and he ſhall bring you 

Before the Duke, and to the head of Angelo 

Accuſe him home, and home. For my poor ſelf, 

] am combined by a ſacred vow, 

And ſhall be abſent, Wend you with this letter: 
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Command theſe fretting waters from your eyes 

With a light heart; truft not my holy order, 

If I pervert your courſe. Who's here ? 
SCENE Xi. 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Good even; 
Friar, where's the Provoſt ? 

Dok k. Not within, fir. 

Lucio Oh, pretty Iſabella, I am pale at mine heart, to ſee 
thine eyes ſo red; thou mult be patient; I am fain to dine 
and ſup with water and bran; I dare not for my head fill my 
belly: one fruitful meal would ſet me to't. But they ſay 
che Duke will be here to-morrow. By my troth, Iſabel, I 
lov'd thy brother : if the old tantaſtical duke of dark corners 


had been at home, he had liv'd. [Exit Iſabella. 


Dux x. Sir, the Duke is marvelouſly little beholden to your 
reports; but the beſt is, he lives not in them. 

_ .Lvc1o. Friar, thou knoweſt not the duke ſo well as J do; 
he's a better waodman, than thou tak'ſt him for. 

Dux E. Well; you'll anſwer this one day. Fare ye well. 
Luc 10. No, tarry, I'll go along with thee: I can tell thee 
pretty tales of the duke. 

Dux Ex. You have told me too much of him 4 Sir, if 
they be true; if not true, none were enough. 

Luc ro. I was once e before him for getting a wench with 
child. 

Dok k. Did you ſuch a thing? | | 

Lucio. Yes, marry, did I, but I was fain to forſwear it; 
they would elſe have marry'd me to the rotten medlar. 

Du xk. Sir, your company is fairer than honeſt: reſt you 
well, 
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Lvcto. By my troth, I'll go with thee to the lane's end, 
If bawdy talk offend you, we'll have very litite of it. Nay, 


friar, I am a kind of bur, I ſhall ſtick. [Exeunt, 


SCENE XII. 


Changes to the palace. 
Enter Angelo and Eſcalus. 


Es c AL. Every letter he hath writ, hath diſvouch'd the 
other. | | 
Ax G. In moſt uneven and diſtracted manner. His actions 
ſhew much like to madneſs, pray heav'n, his wiſdom be not 
tainted. And why meet him at the gates, and deliver our 
authorities there? 


Esc AlL. I gueſs not. 


ANG. And why ſhould we proclaim it in an hour before his 
entring, that if any crave redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould ex- 
hibit their petitions in the ſtreet ? 

EscaL. He ſhews his reaſon for that; to have a diſpatch of 
complaints, and to deliver us from devices hereafter, which 
ſhall then have no power to ſtand againſt us. 

ANG. Well; I beſeech ' you, let it be proclaim'd betimes 


«the morn ; I'll call you at your houſe : give notice to ſuch 


men of ſort _ ſuit, as are to meet him. 

EsCAL. I ſhall, fir, fare you well. Exit. 
ANG. Good night. | | 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 

And dull to all proceedings. A defloured maid ! 

Andby an eminent body, that enforc'd 

The law againſt it but that her tender ſhame 

Will not proclaim againſt her maiden Joſs, 

How might ſhe tongue me? yet reaſon dares her: No, 
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For my authority bears a credent bulk ; 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch,' 
But it contounds the breather. He ſhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge 
For ſo receiving a diſhonour'd life, 
With ranſom of ſuch ſhame. Would yet, he had liv'd! 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. [Exit. 


SCENE XIII. 
Changes to the fields without the town. 


Enter Duke in his own habit, and friar Peter. 


Dok E. Theſe letters at fit time deliver me. 
[Giving letters. 

The Provoſt knows our purpoſe and our plot. 

The matter being afoot, keep your inſtruction, 

And hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 

Tho' ſometimes you do blench from chis to that, 

As cauſe doth miniſter. Go, call at Flavius' houſe, 

And tell him where I ſtay ; give the like notice 

Unto Valentius, Rowland and to Craſſus, 

And bid them bring the trumpets to the gate; 

But ſend me Flavius firſt. | 

PET. It ſhall be ſpeeded well. | [Exit Friar. 


Enter Varrius. | 
Dux. I thank thee, Varrius; thou haſt made good haſte : 


Come, we will walk. There's other of our friends 


Will greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. 
___[Exeunt. 
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Enter Iſabella and Mariana. 


IsaB. To ſpeak ſo indirectly, I am loth: 
(I'd fay the truth: but to accuſe him ſo, 
That is your part;) yet I'm advis'd to do it, 
He ſays, to vail full purpoſe. 
Maxi. Berul'd by him. 
Isas. Beſides, he tells me, that if peradventure 
He ſpeak againſt me on the adverſe fide, 
I ſhould not think it ſtrange ; for tis a phyſick, 
That's bitter to ſweet end. 
Maxi. I would, friar Peter 
Isas. Oh, peace; the friar is come. 
Enter Peter. | 
PETER. Come, I have found you out a ſtand moſt fit, 
Where you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, 
He ſhall not paſs you. Twice have the trumpets ſounded. 
The generous and graveſt citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entring : therefore hence, away. [Exeunt. 


r v. SCENE L 


A publick place near the city. 


11 
4 1 
2 
4 
'2 
4 


Enter — Varrius, Lords, Angelo, Eſcalus, Lucio, and 
citizens at ſeveral doors. 


DuxE. 


e - Mos eats abt --" 


Y very worthy couſin, fairly met; 
Our old and faithful friend, we're glad to ſee you. 
Ax G. and Es c AL. Happy return be to your royal grace. 
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Dux E. Many and hearty thanks be to you both: 
We've made enquiry of you, and we hear, 

Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning more requital. 

AN. You make my bonds ftill greater, 
Dux. Oh, your deſert ſpeaks loud ; and I ſhould wrong it, 
To lockt it in the wards of covert boſom, 

When it deſerves with characters of braſs 

A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 

And razure of oblivion, Give me your hand, 
And let the ſubjects fee, to make them know] 
That outward courtefies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. Come, Eſcalus ; 

You muſt walk by us on our other hand : 


And good ſupporters are you. [As the Duke is going out, 


SCENE n 


Enter Peter and ben 


PrTxzR. Now is your time: ſpeak loud, and kneel. before 
| him. Ty | 
Isas. Juſtice, O royal duke! vail your regard 

Upon a wrong'd, F'd fain have ſaid, a maid. 

Oh, worthy prince, diſhonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other object, 

Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 

And giv'n me juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, 

Duxx. Relate your wrongs; in what, by whom? be brief: 
Here is lord Angelo ſhall give you juſtice ; 

Reveal yourſelf to him. 

Isas. Oh, worthy duke, 

You bid me ſeek redemption of the devil: 
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Here me yourſelf, for that which I muſt ſpeak 

Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 

Or wring redreſs from you : hear me, oh, hear me, here. 
ANG. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm; 

She hath been a ſuitor to me for her brother, 

Cut off by courſe of juſtice. | 

Is AB. By courſe of Juſtice ! 

Ax. And ſhe will ſpeak moſt bitterly and ſtrange. 

Is AB. Moſt ſtrange, but yet moſt truly, will I ſpeak. 
That Angelo's forſworn, is it not ſtrange ? - 

That Angelo's a murth'rer, is't not ſtrange ? 

That Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 

An hypocrite, a virgin-violater ; _ 

Is it not ftrange, and ſtrange ? 

Dux. Nay, it is ten times ſtrange. 

Is AB. It is not truer he is Angelo, 

Than this is all as true as it is ſtrange. 

Nay, it is ten times truer; for truth is truth 

To th' end of reck' ning. | 

Dux. Away with her, poor ſoul, 

She ſpeaks this in th' infirmity of ſenſe, 

Is AB. Oh, prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ'ſt 
There 1s another comfort than this world, 

That thou negle&t me not; with that opinion 

That I am touch'd with madneſs. Make not impoſfible, 
That, which but ſeems unlike ; 'tis not impoſſible, 

But one, the wicked'ſt caitiff on the ground, 

May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 

As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, | | 
In all his dreflings, carats, titles, forms, 

Be an arch-villain : belicve it, royal prince, | 
If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more, | 
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Had I more name for badneſs. ul 
Duk k. By mine honeſty, 3:20 
If ſhe be mad, as I believe no other, 1 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe; 1 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 8 | be 
As ne'er I heard in madneſs. 1 
Is AB. Gracious Duke, [AUR 
Harp not on That; nor do not baniſh reaſon 1 ol 
For inequality ; but let your reaſon ſerve 1 
To make the truth appear, where it ſeems hid; 1 1481 
Not hide the falſe, ſeems true. | if "th 
Dux E. Many, that are not mad, [4 1 
Have, ſure, more lack of reaſon, 1481 
What would you ſay ? | 1 
Is A B. I am the ſiſter of one Claudio, i 
Condemn'd upon the act of fornication 11 
To loſe his head; condemn'd by Angelo: 1 
I, in probation of a ſiſterhood, 300 
Was ſent to by my brother. One Lucto 1 1 
Was then the meſſenger. Wh 
Lucio. That's I, an't like your grace: N 
I came to her from Claudio, and deſir'd her 488 
To try her gracious fortune with lord Angelo, 1 
For her poor brother's pardon. WW I 
Isa B. That's he, indeed. | FR 7 
Dux k. You were not bid to ſpeak. [To Lucio. ot I 
Lucio. No, my good lord, nor wiſh'd to hold my peace, i 3 
Dok R. I wiſh you now then; e 
Pray you, take note of it; and when you have Mi BY 0 
A buſineſs for yourſelf, pray heav'n, you then j | 10 
Be perfect. i 71 
Lucio, I warrant your honour, 48 71 
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Dvxx. The warrant's for yourſelf; take heed to't. 
Is AB. This gentleman told ſomewhat of my tale, 
Lvc1o. Right. 


Duxx. It may be right, but you are in the wrong | 


To ſpeak before your time. Proceed. 
Is AB. I went to this pernicious caitiff- deputy. 


 DvuxE, That's ſomewhat madly ſpoken. 


Is AB. Pardon it: 

The phraſe is to the matter. 

Dukk. Mended again: the matter; — proceed. 
Is AB. In brief; (to ſet the needleſs proceſs by, 
How I perſuaded, how I pray'd and kneel'd, 
How he repell'd me, and how I reply'd; 

For this was of much length) the vile concluſion 
I now begin with grief and ſhame to utter. 

He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 

To his concupiſcent intemp'rate luſt, 

Releaſe my brother; and after much debatement, 
My fiſterly remorſe confutes mine honour, 

And I did yield to him: but the next- morn betimes, 
His purpoſe ſurfeiting, he ſends a Warrant 

For my poor brother's head. 

Dux E. This is moſt likely! 


Is AB. Oh, that it were as like, as it is true ! 


DuxEt. By heav'n, fond wretch, thou know'ſt not what 
thou ſpeakꝰſt, 


Or elfe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour 


In hateful practice. Firſt, his integrity 

Stands without blemiſh, Next, it imports no reaſon, 
That with ſuch vehemence he ſhould purſue 

Faults proper to himſelf ! if he had fo offended, 

He would have weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 
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And not have cut him off. Some one hath ſet you on; 

Conſeſs the truth, and ſay, by whoſe advice 

Thou cam'ſt here to complain. 

IsaB. And is this all? 3 

Then, oh, you bleſſed miniſters above! 

Keep me in patience; and with ripen'd time, 

Untold the evil which 1s here wrapt up 

In countenance. Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go. | 

Duxe. I know, you'd tain be gone. An officer 

To priſon with her. — Shall we thus permit 

A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 

On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice. 

Who knew of your intent, and coming hither ? 

Is AB. One that I would were here, Friar Lodowick. 

Duke, A ghoftly father, belike : Who knows that Lo- 
dowick ? 

Lu c 10. My lord, I know him; _ a meddling Friar; 

do not like the man; had he been Lay, my lord, 

For certain words he ſpake againſt your grace 

In your retirement, I had ſwing'd him ſoundly. 

Duke. Words againſt me? this is a good Friar, belike z 

And to ſet on this wretched woman here | 

Againſt our ſubſtitute !——let this Friar be found. 

Luc zo. But yeſternight, my lord, ſhe and that Friar, 

I law them at the priſon : a ſawcy Friar, 

A very curvy fellow. 

PETER. Bleſſed be your royal grace! 

I have ſtood by, my lord, and | have heard 

Your royal ear abus'd. Firſt, hath this woman 

Moſt wrongfully accus'd your ſubſtitute ; 

Who is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 
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As the from one ungot. M 
Dux. We did believe no leſs. U 
Know you that Friar Lodowick, which ſhe . of? D 
PTR. I know him for a man divine and holy; M 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary medler, D 
As he's reported by this gentleman; M 
And, on my truſt, a man that never yet D 
Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. M 
Lucio. My lord, moſt villainouſly ; believe it. D 
PETER. Well: he in time may come to clear himſelf; ne 
But at this inſtant he is ſick my lord, . 
Of a ſtrange fever. On his meer requeſt, al 
(Being come to knowledge that there was complaint D 
Intended *gainſt lord Angelo) came I hither pi 
To ſpeak as from his mouth, what he doth know | L 
Is true, and falſe; and what he with his oath | 1 
By all probation will make up full clear, | A 
Whenever he's convented. Firſt, for this woman; 1 


To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 1 

So vulgarly and perſonally accus'd, I 
Her ſhall you hear diſproved to her eyes, = - 
Till ſhe herſelf confeſs it. | L. 
Duk E. Good Friar, let's hear it, U 
Do you not ſmile at this, lord Angelo ? N 

O heav'n! the vanity of wretched fools — 8 
Give us ſome ſeats ;—come, Couſin Angelo, 11 

In this I will be partial: be you judge A 
Ol your own cauſe. Is this the witnels, Friar? V 
[Iſabella is carried off, guardes. * 
A 

N 

I 


SCENE 
| Enter Mariana veil'd. 
Firſt let her ſhew her face; and, after, ſpeak. 
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Mart. Pardon, my lord, I will not ſhew my face, 

Until my huſband bid me. 

Duxe. What, are you marry'd? 

Max1. No, my lord. 

DuxE. Are you a maid? 

Max1. No, my lord. 

Duke. A widow then ? 

MRI. Neither, my lord. 

Dux k. Why, are you nothing then? neither maid, widow, 
nor wife. 

Lucio. My lord, the may be a punk; for many of them 
are neither maid, widow, or wife. | 

Dok E. Silence that fellow: I would, he had ſome cauſe to 
prattle for himſelf. 

Lucto, Well, my lord. 

Maxi. My lord, I do confeſs, I ne'er was marry'd; 

And, I confeſs, beſides, I am no maid ; 

I've known my huſband; yet my huſband knows not, 

That ever he knew me. 

Lucio. He was drunk then, my lord, it can be no better. 
Duxs. For the benefit of ſilence, would thou wert fo too, 
Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Duke, This is no witneſs for my lord Angelo, 

Makr1. Now I come to't, my lord. 

She, that accuſes him of fornication, 

In ſelf-fame manner doth accuſe my huſband 

And charges him, my lord, with ſuch a time, 

When I'll deſpoſe I had him in my arms, 

With all th” effect of love. 

ANG, Charges ſhe more than me? 

Maxi. Not that I know. 


Do kx. No? you ſay, your huſband, [To Mariana, 
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322 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Maxi. Why, juſt, my lord; and that is Angelo; 


Who thinks, he knows, that he ne'er knew my body; 


But knows, he thinks, that he knows Iſabel's. 
ANG. This is a ſtrange abuſe — Let's ſee thy face. 


Max1. My huſband bids me; now I will unmaſk. Unveiling 


This 1s that face, thou cruel Angelo, 

Which, once thou ſwor'ſt, was worth the looking on: 
This is the hand, which, with a vow'd contract, 
Was faſt belock'd in thine : this is the body, 

That took away the match from Iſabel; 

And did fupply thee at thy garden-houſe 

In her imagin'd perſon. 

Dok k. Know you this woman? 

Lucio. Carnally, ſhe ſays. 

Dux RE. Sirrah, no more. 


Lucio. Enough, my lord. 
AN G. My lord, I muſt confeſs, I know this woman ; 


And five years ſince there was ſome ſpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myſelf and her; which was broke off, 

Partly, for that her promiſed proportions 

Came ſhort of compoſition; but, in chief, 

For that her reputation was diſvalu'd 

In levity ; fince which time, of five years 

I never ſpake with her, ſaw her, nor heard from her, 
Upon my faith and honour. 

Maxi. Noble prince, oy 


As there comes light from heav'n, and words from breath. 


As there is ſenſe in truth, and truth in virtue, 

I am affianc'd this man's wife, as ſtrongly 

As words could make up vows; and, my good lord, 
But Tueſday night laſt gone, in's garden-houſe, 

He knew me as a wife. As this is true, 
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Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 

Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! 

Ax d. I did but ſmile *till now. 

Now, good my lord, give me the ſcope of Juſtice 5 3 

My patience here is touch'd; I do perceive, 

Theſe poor informal women are no more 

But inſtruments of forme more mighty mermber, 

That ſets them on. Let me have way, my lord, 

To find this practice out. 

Dukk. Ay, with my heart; 

And puniſh them unto your height of pleaſure. 

Thou fooliſh Friar, and thou pernicious woman, 

Compact with her that's gone; think'ſt thou, thy oaths, 

Tho' they would ſwear down each particular faint, 

Were teſtimonies *gainſt his worth and credit, 

That's ſeal'd in approbation ? You, lord Eſcalus, 

Sit with my couſin; lend him your kind pains 

To find out this abuſe, whence tis deriv'd. 

There is another Friar, that ſet them on; 

Let him be ſent for. | | 

PETER, Would he were here, my lord; for he, indeed, 

Hath ſet the women on to this complaint. | 

Your Provoſt knows the place, where he abides; 

And he may fetch him. 

DuxEe, Go, do it inſtantly. 

And you, my noble and well-warranted couſin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth; 

Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt, 

In any chaſtiſement: I for a while 

Will leave you: ſtir not you, 'till you have well 

Determined upon theſe ſlanderers. Exit. 
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. SCENE VV. 

Es cal. My lord, we'll do it throughly. Signior Lucio, did 
not you ſay, you knew that Friar Lodo wick to be a diſhoneſt 
perſon? 

Lo cio. Cucullus non facit monachum;“ honeſt i in no- 
thing, but in his cloaths; and one that has ſpoke moſt vil- 
la inous ſpeeches of the duke. 

EsCAL. We ſhall intreat you to abide here "ill * come, 


and inforce them againſt him; we ſhall find this Friar a 


notable fellow. | 

Luc o. As any in Vienna, on my word. 

EscaL. Call that ſame Iſabel here once again; I would 
ſpeak with her pray you, my lord, give me leave to que- 
ſtion 3 you ſhall ſee how I'll handle her. 

Luc io. Not better than he, by her own report. 

EscaLl. Say you? 

Lucio. Marry, Sir, I think, if you handled her privately, 
ſhe ſhould ſooner confeſs ; perchance, publickly ſhe'l} be 
aſhamed. 


8 CE NE V. 


Ener Duke in the Friar's habit, and Provoſt. Iſabella i; 
a brought in. 


Es c ATL. I will go darkly to work with her. 

Lucio. That's the way; for women are light at midnight. 
Esc ar. Come on, miſtreſs: here's a gentlewoman denies 
all that you have ſaid. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the raſcal I fooke of, here 
with the Provot. 

EscaL In very good time — ſpeak not you to kim, "ll we 
call upon you. 
Lucio. Mum 


— 1 


— 


a 


— 


Duke. Reſpect to your great place!—and let the devil 


T'accuſe this worthy man, but with foul mouth, 
ov, 
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sc AL. Come Sir, did you ſet theſe women on to flander 
lord Angelo? they have confeſs'd you did. 

Doxe. Tis falſe. 

Esc AL. How ? know you where you are? 


Be ſometime honour'd for his burning throne. 

Where is the Duke? 'tis he ſhould hear me ſpeak. 
EscaL. The Duke is in us; and we will hear you ſpeak : 
Look, you ſpeak juſtly. 

Dux +. Boldly, at leaſt. But oh, poor fouls, * 

Come you to ſeek the lamb here of the fox? 

Good night to your redreſs: is the Duke gone ? 

Then is your cauſe gone too. The Duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your maniteſt appeal ; 

And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 

Which here you core to accuſe. 

Lucio. This is the raſcal; this is ke I ſpoke of. 
FEscaL. Why, thou unrev'rend and unhallow'd Friar, 
];'t not enough thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 
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And in the witneſs of his our ear, 
To call him villain; 
hend then to glance from bim to th* Duke himſelf, 
To tax him with injuſtice ? Take him hence; 
To ch' rack with him—we'll touze you joint by joint 
But we witl know your purpoſe—what ! unjuſt ? 
Dok. Be not ſo hot; the duke dare no more ſtretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own: 
His ſubject am I not, 
Nor here provincial ; my buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna; 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
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»Till it Ter-ren the ſtew: laws, for all faults; 
But faults ſo countenanc'd, that the ſtrong ſtatutes 


Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 
As much in mock as mark. 


EscaL. Slander to th' ſtate! away with him to b 


Ax G. What can you vouch againſt him, ſignior Lucio. 

Is this the man that you did tell us of? 

Lucio. Tis he, my lord. Come hither, goodman bald- pate; ; 
Do you know me? 


Doux E. I remember you, Sir, by the ſound of your voice: [ 


met you at the priſon in the abſence of the duke. 

Lucio. Oh, did you ſo? and do you remember what you 
ſaid of the duke? 

Dvxx. Moſt notedly, Sir. 

Luc io. Do you fo, Sir? and was the duke a fleſh-monger, 
2 fool, and a coward, as you then reported him to be ? 
Dux x. You muſt, Sir, change perſons with me, ere you 
make that my report: you ſpoke ſo of him, and much more, 
much worſe. 

Lucio, Oh thou damnable fellow! did not 1 pluck thee by 
the noſe, for thy ſpeeches ! 

Dux x. I proteſt, I love the duke as I love myſelf. | 
Ax. Hark! how the villain would cloſe now, after his 
treaſonable abuſes. 

EscAL. Such a fellow is not to be talk'd withal; away 
with him to priſon :—where is the Provoſt ?—away with 
him to priſon; lay bolts enough upon him; let him ſpeak 
no more; — away with thoſe giglets too, and with the other 


confederate companion. 


[The Provoſt lays hands on the Duke. 
DuxE. Stay, Sir, ſtay a-while. 
ANG, What! reſiſts he? help him, Lucio, 


— — — 88 — = 


Loc 10. Come, Sir; come, Sir; come, Sir; f6h; Sir; why 


you bald- pated lying raſcal: you muſt be hooded, muſt you; 

ſhow your knave's vifage, with a pox to you; ſhow your 

ſheep-biting face, and be hang'd an hour: will't not off? | 
| [Pulls off the friar's hood, and diſcovers the Duke. 


Dok E. Thou art the firſt knave, that e'er mad'ſt a duke. 


Firſt, Provoſt, let me bail theſe gentle three. 
Sneak not away, Sir; for the Friar and you [To Lucio. 
Muſt have a word anon :—lay hold on him. 

Lucio. This may prove worſe than hanging. 

Dor. What you have ſpoke, 1 pardon; fit you down.— 


[To Eſcalus. 


We'll borrow place of him. Sir, by your leave :—[To Ang. 
Haſt thou a word, or wit, or impudence, 
That yet can do thee office; if thou haſt, 
Rely upon it *till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out. 
Av. O my dread lord, 
1 ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I can be undiſcernable; 
When I perceive your grace, like pow'r divine, 
Hath look'd upon my paſſes. Then, good prince, 
No longer ſeſſion hold upon my ſhame 
But let my trial be mine own confeſſion: 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 
Dor. Come hither, Mariana: 
Say; waſt thou e' er contracted to als woman? 
ANG. I was, my lord. 
Duxs. Go take her hence, and marry her inſtantly. 
Do you the office, Friar; which conſummate, 
Y 4 
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Return him here again. Go with him, Provoſt. } 
[Exeunt Angelo, Mariana, Peter, and Provoſt, E 
SCENE NV. ( 

EsCAL. My lord, I am more amaz'd at his diſhonour, ' 
Than at the ſtrangeneſs of it. ; 


Duxx. Come hither, Iſabel; ] 
Your Friar is now your prince: as I was then 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, | 
Not changing heart with habit, I am till | 
Attornied at your ſervice. 


Is B. Oh, give me pardon, 


That I, your vaſſal, have employ'd and pain'd 
Your unknown ſovereignty. 
DuxE. Vou are pardon'd, Ifabel : 
And now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
Your brother's death, I know, fits at your heart: 
And you may marvel, why I obſcur'd myſelf, 
Labouring to ſave his life; and would not rather 
Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be ſo loſt. Oh, moſt kind maid, 
It was the ſwift celerity of his death, 
Which, I did think, with flower foot came on, 
That brain'd my purpoſe : but, peace be with him ! 
That life 1s better life, paſt fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear : make it your comfort ; 
So, happy is your brother. 
SCENE VIL :: 

Enter Angelo, Mariana, Peter, and Provoſt. 
ISAB. I do, my lord. | | 
Dux x. For this new-marry'd man, approaching here, 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well defended honour, you muſt pardon him 
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For Mariana's ſake: but as he adjudg'd your brother, 

Being criminal, in double violation 

Of ſacred chaſtity, and in promiſe-breach, 

Thereon dependant, for your brother's life, 

The very mercy of the law cries out 

Moſt audible, ev*n from his proper tongue, 

An Angelo for Claudio; death for death. 

Haſte ſtill pays haſte, and leiſure anſwers leiſure 

Like doth quit like, and Meaſure till for Meaſure. 

Then, Angelo, thy faults are manifeſted 

Which tho? thou would'ſt deny, deny thee vantage. 

We do condemn thee to the very block, 

Where Claudio ſtoop'd to death; and with like haſte.— 
Away with him. 

Maxi. Oh, my moſt gracious lord, 

I hope, you will not mock me with a huſband ? | 
Dux. It is your huſband mock'd you with a huſbands: 
Conſenting to the ſafeguard of your honour, 

I thought your marriage fit; elle imputation, 

For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 

And choak your good to come. For his poſſeſſions, 
Altho' by confiſcation they are ours, 

We de enſtate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better huſband, 

Manx. Oh, my dear lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man, 

Dux. Never crave him; we are definitive. | 
Mal. Gentle, my liege — _ [Kneeling. 
Dukr. You do but loſe your labour. | 
Away with him to death Now, Sir, to you. [To Lucio. 
Max1. Oh, my good lord! Sweet Iſabel, take my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
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I'll lend you all my life, to do you ſervice. 
Dux k. Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her; 
Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horror. 

Maxi. Itfabel, 

Sweet Iſabel, do yet but kneel by me; 


Fold up your hands, fay nothing; Fll ſpeak all! 


They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of faults 
And, for the moſt, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: ſo may my huſband. 

— Oh, Iſabel! will you not lend a knee? 

Du kx. He dies for Claudio's death. 


Is AB. Moſt bounteous Sir, [Kneeling. 


Look, if it pleaſe you, on this man condemn'd, 
As if my brother liv'd, I partly think, 


A due fincerity govern'd his deeds, 


Till he did look on me; fince it is fo, 


Let him not die. My brother had bu: juſtice, 


In that he did the thing for which he dy'd. 


For Angelo, 


His act did not o'ertake his bad intent ; 

And muſt be bury'd but as an intent, 

That periſh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſubjeQts: - 
Intents, but meerly thoughts. 

Maxi. Meerly, my lord. 

Duxe. Your ſuit's unprofitable ; ſtand up, I ſay— 
I have bethought me of another fault. 


' Provoſt, how came it, Claudio was beheaded 


At an unuſual hour ? 
Prov. It was commanded fo. 
Dok E. Had you a ſpecial warrant for the deed ? 


8 ———— . A ©. a 
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pov. No, my good lord; it was by private meſſage. 
Dyk k. For which I do diſcharge you of your office. 
Give up your keys. 

Prov. Pardon me, noble lord. 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 

Yet did repent me, after more advice : 

For teſtimony whereof, one in the priſon, 

That ſhould by private order elle have op d, 

I have reſerv'd alive. 

Duxs. What's he? . 

Prov. His name is Barnardine. 

Dux k. I would, thou had'ſt done ſo by Claudio 


Go, fetch him hither; let me look upon him. [Exit Prov. 


Esc AL. I'm ſorry one fo learned and fo wiſe 
As you, lord Angelo, have ſtill appear'd, 
Should ſlip ſo groisly both in heat of blood, 
And lack of temper'd judgment afterward. 

Ax d. I'm ſorry, that ſuch forrow I procure; 
And ſo deep ſticks it in my penitent heart, 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy : 
Tis my deſerving, and I do intreat it, 


SCENE VII. 

Enter Provoſt, Barnardine, Claudio, and Julietta. 
Dvxs. Which is that Barnardine ? 
Prov. Tis this, my lord. 
Dux There was a Priar told me of this man. 
Sirrah, thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world; 
And ſquar'ſt thy life accordingly : thou'rt condemn'd; 
But for thoſe earthly faults, I quit them all: 
I pray thee, take this mercy to provide 
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For better times to come. Friar, adviſe him; 
I leave him to your hand. What muffled fellow's that? 
Prov. This is another priſoner, that I ſav'd, 
Who ſhould have dy'd when Claudio loſt his head; 
As like almoſt to Claudio, as himſelf. 
Dvuxs. If he be like your brother, for his ſake [To Iſab. 
ls he pardon'd and for your lovely fake, 
(Give me your hand, and ſay, you will be mine) 
He is my brother too; but fitter time for that. 
By this, lord Angelo perceives he's ſafe; 
Methinks, I ſee a quickning in his eye. 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well : 
Look, that you love your wife; her worth, worth yours. 
I find an apt remiflion in myſelt, | 
And yet here's one in place I cannot pardon. 
You, firrab, that knew me for a fool, a coward, | To Lucio. 
One of all luxury, an aſs, a madman; 
Wherein have I deſerved fo of you, 
That you extol me thus ? 
Lovc1o. *Faith, my lord, I ſpoke it but according to the 
trick; if you will hang me for it, you may: but I had ra- 
ther it would pleaſe you, I might be whipt. 
Dok. Whipt firſt, Sir, and hang'd after. 
Proclaim it, Provoſt, round about the city; 
If any woman's wrong'd by this lewd fellow, 
As I have heard him ſwear himſelf, there's one 
Whom he begot with child; let her appear, 
And he ſhall marry her. The nuptial finiſh'd, 
Let him be whipt and hang'd. | 
Lucio. I befeech your highneſs, do not marry me to a 
whore. Your highneſs ſaid even now, 1 made you a duke; 
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| good my lord, do not recompence me, in making me a cue- 
kold. 
Dok. Upon mine honour, chou ſhalt marry her. 
Thy ſlanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits.— Take him to priſon; 
And ſee our pleaſure herein executed. 
Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is prefling to death, 
whipping and hanging. | 
DouxEx. Sland'ring a prince deſerves it. 
She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you reſtore, 
Joy to you, Mariana—love her, Angelo; 
I have confeſs'd her, and I know her virtue. 
Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodnels, 
Thanks, Provoſt, for thy care and ſecreſie; 
We ſhall employ thee in a worthier place. 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
| The head of Ragozine for Claudio's. 
ANG. The offence pardons itſelf. 
Duxr. There's more behind 
That is more gratulate. Dear label, 
I have a motion much imports your good, 
Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, 
What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine: 
So bring us to our palace, where we'll ſhow 
hat's yet behind, that's meet you all ſhould know. 
Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


Don x of Venice. 

Mogocntvs, a Mooriſh prince. 

Pxincs of Arragon. | 
ANTRON1o, the merchant of Venice. 
BassSAN1o, his friend. 

SaLAx to, 55 
SoLARINO, { friends to Anthonio and Baſſanio. 
GrarTiaNo, Re ES. 
LoREnzo, in love with Jeſſica. 

SaYLOCE, a Jew. 

TuBaL, 2 Jew. 

LauNcELorT, a clown, ſervant to the Jew. 

Gon Bo, father to Launcelot. 

LzoNnaRDo, ſervant to Baſſanio. 

1 Rte bs Portia, 
| STEPH ANO, 

PorT1 a, an heireſs. 

J=ss1c a, daughter to Shylock. 

NeR1ssA, waiting maid to Portia. 


Senators of Venice, officers, Jailer, ſervants and other 
attendants, 


SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont, the ſeat 
| of Portia, 


THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ACT I SCENE L 
A ſtreet in Venice. 


Enter Anthonio, Solarino, and Salano. 
ANTHONIO. 


N ſooth, I know not why I am fo ſad: 

It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. 

SAL, Your mind is tofling on the ocean; 
There, where your argoſies with portly fail, 
Like Signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curtſie to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

SOLA. Believe me, fir, had I ſuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be till 
Plucking the graſs to know where ſits the wind; 
Peering in maps for ports, for piers, and roads. 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me ſad. 7 

Vol. I, Z 
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Sar. My wind, cooling my breth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 


What harm a wind too great might do at fea. 


I ſhould not tee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 

But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 

And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand,. 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kits her burial. Should 1 go to church, 
And lee the holy edifice of ſtone, 

And not bethink me ſtraight of dang'rous rocks“ 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the fpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks; 

And in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shall I have the thought, 
To think on this, and ſhall I lack the thought, 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me fad ? 
But tell not me; know, Anthonio | 

Is {ad to think upon his merchandize. 


Ax TH. Believe me, no; I thank my fortune for it, 


My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 


Upon the fortune of the prefent year : 


Therefore, my merchandize makes me not fad; 
SoLA. Why then you are in love. 
ANT RH. Fie, fie! 


SoLa. Not in love neither! then let's ſay, you're ſad, 
Jo Y 


Becauſe you are not merry; and 'twere as ca!iy 

For you to laugh and leap, and fay, you're merry, 
Becauſe you are'not fad. Now by two-headed Janus. 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 


Some that will evermore pcep through their eyes, 


And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear, the jeſt be laughable. 
Enter Baſſanio, Lorenzo and Gratiano. | 
SAL. Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſman, 


Gratiano and Lorenzo. Fare ye well; 
We leave you now with better company. 
SoLa. I would have ſtaid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ax TH. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace th*occafion to depart. 
SAL. Good morrow my good lords. 
Bass. Good ſigniors both, when ſhall we laugh! > ay, when? 
You grow exceeding ſtrange; muſt it be ſo? 
SAL, We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. 
Sol a. My lord Baſſanio, ſince you've found Anthonio, 
We two will leave you ; but at dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 
Bass. I will not fail you. [Exeunt Solar. and Sala. 
Gra. You look not well, ſignior Anthonio; 
You have too much reſpe& upon the world: 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvelouſly chang'd. 
Ax TR. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A ſtage, where every man muſt play his part, 
And mine a ſad one. 
GRA. Let me play the fool; 
With mirth and laughter, let old wrinkles come; ; 
Andlet my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans, 
2 2 
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Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood 1s warm within, 

Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice | | 

By being peevith ? I tell thee what, Anthonio, 

(I love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks: ) 

There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 

And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who ſhould fay, I am fir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! 

O my Anthonio, I do know of thole, 

That therefore only are reputed w:ſe, | 

For ſaying nothing; who, I'm very ſure, 

If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

I'll tell thee more of this another time: 

But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo; fare ye well a while: 

I'll end my exhortation after dinner. 
Lox. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time. 

I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men ; 

For Gratiano never lets me ſpeak. 
Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 

Thou ſhalt not know the found of thine own tongue. 
ANnTH. Fare well; I'll grow a talker for this gear. 
GRA. Thanks, i'faith ; for ſilence is only commendable 

In a neat's tongue dry'd, and a maid not vendible. | 

[Exeunt Gra. and Loren. 

Ax Tu. Is that any thing no? 
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BASS. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice : his reaſons are as two grains of 


wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff ; you ſhall ſeek all day ere 


you find them, and when you have them, they are not worth 
the ſearch. 
An rh. Well; tell me now, what lady is the ſame, 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of ? 
Bass. Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate; but my chief care, 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Anthonio, 
Lowe the moſt in money and in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
T*unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. 
Ax R. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honour; be aſſur'd, 
My pur e, my perſon, my extreameſt means 
Lye all unlock'd to your occaſions. 
Bass. In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, ; 
To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
1 oft found both. I urge this child-hood proof, 
Beczuſe what follows is pure innocence. 
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I owe you much, and, like a wiltul youth, 
That which I owe is loſt ; but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot anather arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. | 
ANnTH. You know me well; and herein ſpend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumſtance 3 |_ 
And, out ofdoubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made waſte of all I have. 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: therefore ſpeak. 
Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, and fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages ; 
Her name is Portia, nothing undervalu'd 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus Portia : 
Nor is the wide world ign'rant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt 
Renowned ſuitors ; and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand; 
And many Jafons come in queſt of her. | 
O my Anthonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be fortunate. 
Ax T RH. Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at ſea, 
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Nor have I mony, nor commodity 
To raile a preſent ſum ; therefore, go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd even to the uttermoſt, 
To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, preſently enquire, and ſo will I, 
Where mony is; and. I no queſtion make, 
To have it of my truſt, or for my ſake. [Exeunt. 


SCENE H. 
Changes to Belmont. 


Three caikets are ſet out, one of gold, another of ſilver, and 
another of lead. 
Enter Portia and Neriſſa. 

Pos. By my troth, Neriſſa, my little body is weary of this 
great world. OT | 

Nek. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſeries 
were in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes are. 
And yet, for aught I ſee, they are as fick, that furfeit with 
too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing; therefore it is 
no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean; ſuperfluity 
comes ſooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 
Pon. Good ſentences, and well pronounc'd. 

Ner. They would be better, if well follow'd. 
Pon. If to do, were as eafie as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches ; and poor men's cottages, 
princes' Palaces. He is a good divine, that follows his own 
inſtructiens; I can eaſter teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than to be one of the twenty, to follow my own teach- 
ing. The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a hot 
ternper leaps o'er a cold decree; ſuch a hare is madneſs the 
youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good counſel the erip- 
2 4 
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ple. But this reaſoning is not in faſhion to chuſe me a hu. 
band: O me, the word, chuſe ! I may neither chuſe whom 
T would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike; ſo is the will of a living 
daughter curb'd by the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, 
Neriſſa, that I cannot chuſe one, nor refuſe none? 

Nx. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at 
their death have good inſpirations; therefore, the lottery, 
that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts of gold, filver, and 
lead, (whereof who chuſes his meaning, chuſes you) will no 
doubt never be choſen by any rightly, but one whom you 
ſhall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your affec- 
tion towards any of theſe ears: ſuitors, that are already 
come. 
| Por. I pray tes; over-name them; and as thou nam'ſt 
them, I will deſcribe them ; and according to my deſcription, 
level at my affect ion. | 

NR. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing but talk 
of his horſe; and he makes it a great appropriation to his 
own good parts, that he can ſhoe him himſelf. I am much 
afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd foul with a ſmith. 

Ner. Then there is the count Palatine. 


Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who ſhould ſay, if 


you will not have me, chuſe. He hears merry tales, and 


ſmiles not; I fear, he will prove the weeping philoſopher | 
when he grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in 


his youth. I had rather be married to a death's head with 
2 bone in his mouth, than to either of thefe. God defend 
me from theſe two! \ 
Nx x. How ſay you by the French lord, monſieur le Boun ? 
Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs for a man; 
in truth} I know, it is a fin to be a mocker; but, he! why, 
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he hath a horſe better than the Neopolitan's; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine; he is every man 
in no man; if a throſtle ſing, he falls ſtrait a capering; he 
will fence with his own ſhadow; if I ſhould marry him, I 
ſhould marry twenty huſbands. If he would deſpiſe me, I 


would forgive him: for if he love me to madneſs, I ſhall ne- 


ver requite him. 

Nx. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
baron of England ? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him, for he underfiands 
not me, nor I him ; he hath neither Latin, French, nor Ita- 


lian; and you may come into the court and ſwear, that I 


have a poor pennyworth in the Engliſh. He is a proper 
man's picture, but, alas! who can converſe with a dumb 
ſhow ? how oddly he is ſuited ! I think, he bought his dou- 
blet in Italy, his round hoſe in France, his bonnet in Ger- 
many, and his behaviour every where. 
Ner. What think you of the Scottiſh lord, his ahi > 
Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; for he 


borrow'd a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore he 


would pay him again, when he was able. I think, the 
Frenchman became his ſurety, and ſealed under for a- 
nother. 

Nez, How like you the young German, the duke of Sax- 
ony's nephew ? 

Pos. Very vilely in the morning when be is ſober, and moſt 
vilely in the afternoon when he is drunk; when he is beſt. 
he is a little worſe than a man; and when he is worſt, he is 
little better than a beaſt. And the worſt fall that ever fell, 
I hope, I ſhall make ſhift to go without him | 


Nex. If he ſhould offer to chuſe, and chuſe the right caſket, 
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you ſhould refuſe to perform your fathers will, if you ſhould 


refuſe to accept him. 
Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray Sh {et a 


deep glals of Rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket; for if 


the devil be within, and that temptation without, I know, 


he will chuſe it. I will do any thing, Neriſſa, ere I will be 
marry'd to a ſpunge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of theſe 
Jords : they have acquainted me with their determinations, 
Which is, indeed, to return to their home, and to trouble 
you with no more ſuit; unleſs you may be won by ſeme 
other ſort than your father's mp depending on the 
caſkets. 

Pos. If Ilive to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaſte a: 
Diana, unleſs | be obtain'd by the manner of my father's will. 
I am glad this parcel of wooers are fo reaſonable ; for there 
is not one among them but I doat cn his very abſence, and 
wiſh them a fair departure. 

Nx x. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, 2 
Venetian, a ſcholar and a ſoldier, that came hither in com- 


pany of the marquis of Montterrat ? 
Por. Ves, yes, it was Baſſanio; as I think, * was ſo 


call'd. 
NE R. True, madam. He, of all the men that ever my 
fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving a fair lady. 
Pos. I remember him well, and I remember him worthy 


of thy praiſe. How now? what news? 
Enter a Servant. 


'SERV. The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 


their leave; and there is a fore-runner come from a filth, the 
Prince of Morocco, who brings word, the prince, his maſter, 
will be here to-night. 


I = =o trw@© EO > 


wive me, Come, Neriſſa. Sirrah, go before. 
we ſhut the gate upon one one woer, another knocks at the 
door. : | [Exeunt. 
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Por. If I could bid the filth welcome with ſo good heart as 
J can bid the other four farewel, I ſhould be glad of his ap- 
proach ; if he have the condition of a faint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhoutd ſhrive me, than 
While 


n 


A publick place in Venice. 
Enter Baſſanio and Shylock. 
Su v. Three thouſand ducats ?—well, 
Bass. Ay, Sir, for three months, 
Su v. For three months ?—well, 
Bass. For they which, as I told you, Anthonio ſhall be 
bound. 
Snv. Anthonio ſhall become bound ? —well. 
Bass. May you ſtead me? will yy pleaſure me? ſhall 
I know your anſwer ? 
Syy. Three thouſand ducats fas 4 months, and An- 


thonio bound? 


BASS. Your anſwer to that. 
Shay. Anthonio is a good man. | 
Bass, Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 


Say. No, no, no, no ;z—my meaning in ſaying he is a good 


man, is, to have you underſtand me, that he is ſufficient, 
Yet his means are in ſuppoſition: he hath an Argoſie bound 


to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I underſtand moreover 


upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for 
England ; and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd abroad. 
But ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men; there be land- 
Tats, and water-rats, land thieves, and water-thieves ; I 
mean, pirates; and then there is the peril of waters, winds 
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and rocks, The man is, notwithſtanding, ſufficient, Three 


thouſand ducats? I may take his bond, 

Bass. Be aſſur'd, you may. 

Say. I will be aſſur'd, I may; and that I may be aſſur'd, 
I will bethink me. May I ſpeak with Anthonio ? 

Bass. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

SHY. Ves, to ſmell pork. To eat of the habitation wvhich 
your prophet the Nazarite, conjur d the Devil into. I will buy 
with you, ſell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and 
ſo following; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, 
nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto ?—who is he, 
comes here? 

| Enter Adds 
Bass. This is Signior Anthonio. 
Sz v. How like a fawning Publican he looks! 


I hate him, for he is a chriſtian: 


But more, for in that low ſimplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the antient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation ; and he rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, | 
Which he calls intereſt. Curſed be my tribe [ Afide, 
If I forgive him 
Bays. Shylock, do you hear 
Say. I am debating of my preſent ſtore, 
And by the near gueſs of my memory, 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats : what of that ? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, | 
Will furniſh me; but ſoft, how many months 
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Do you deſire? Reſt you fair, good Signior; 
Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths. 
ANTH. Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow 

By taking, nor by giving of exceſs, | : 
Yet to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, 
Fll break a cuſtom Is he * poſſeſt, 
How much you would ? 
Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 
AN TH. And for three months. 
Say. I had forgot, three months, you told me ſo, 
Well then, your bond; and let me ſee, but hear you, 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow 


Upon advantage. 
ANTH. I do never uſe it, | 
Syy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, — 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third. 
Ax TH. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 
Shy, No, not take int'reſt; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly, int'reſt; mark what Jacob did, 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, 
That all the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire; the ewes, being rank, 
In th' end of autumn, hos to the rams; 
And when the work of generation was 


Between theſe woolly breeders in the act, 


The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands 
And in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He ſtruck them up before the fulſome ewes z 
Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
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This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 

And thrift is bleſſing, if men fteal it not. 
ANTH. This was a venture, Sir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; 

A thing not in his pow'r to bring to paſs, 

But ſway' d, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heav'n. 

Was this inſerted to make int'reſt good? 

Or, is your gold, and ſilver, ewes and rams? 
Say. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt j— 

But note me, Signior. | | 
AN TR. Mark you this, Baſſanio ? 

The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe, 

An evil ſoul, producing holy witneſs, 

Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart, 

©, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath ? 

Sn v. Three thouſand ducats !—tis a good round ſum, 

Three months from twelve, then let me ſee the rate. 

ANTH. Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beholden to you ? 
Say. Signior Anthonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me, | 

About my monies and my uſances. 

Still have I born it with a patient ſhrug ; 

(For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe) 

You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine ; 

And all for uſe of that, which is my own. 

Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 

Go to then ;—you come to me, and you ſay, 

Shylock, we would have monies; you ſay ſo 

You ! that did void your rheume upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 

Over your threſhold Money 1s your ſuit : 

What ſhould I ſay to you? ſhould I not ſay, 
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Hath a dog mony ? is it poſſible, 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 
Say this, —fair Sir, you ſpit on me laſt Wedneſday, 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and for theſe curteſies 
Þ'!l jend you thus much monies ? 
Ax TH. I am as like to call thee fo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this mony, lend it not 
As to thy friend, (for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend)? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy; 
Who, if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 
Exact the penalty. 
vay. Why, how you ſtorm ? | | 
| would be friends with you, and have your love; 
Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with; 
Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 
O: ulance for my monies, and you'll not hear me:; 
This is kind I offer, 
Ax rA. This were kindneſs. 
SHY. This kindneſs will I ſhow : 
Go with me to a-notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
lu ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Lxpreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of vour fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body it ſhall pleaſe me. 
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AnTua. Content, in faith. I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 
And ſay, there is muck kindneſs in the Jew. , 
Bass. You ſhall not ſeal to fuch a bond for me, 1 
Il! rather dwell in my neceſſity. | 1 
Ax rRH. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 
4 Withia theſe two months (that's a month before 
' 1 This bond expires) I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Say. O father Abraham, what theſe chriſtians are! 
Whoſe own hard dealings teach them to ſuſpect | 
The thoughts of others! pray you, tell me this, | 
If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 1 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable, 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I ſay, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip; 

If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 

And for my love I pray you wrong me not. 
ANTH. Ves, Shylock, I will ſeal unto this bond. 
Say. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's. 

| Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purſe the ducats ſtrait 

See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard 

Of an unthrifty knave, and png 

I will be with you. Exit. 
Ax r R. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian; he grows kind. 

Bass. Ilike not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 

Ax r RH. Come on, in this there can be no diſmay; 

My ſhips come home a mouth before the day, [Exeunt. 
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ACT IL S CE N.E.L- 
BELMONT. 


Enter Morochius, a tawney-moor, all in white; and three 
or four followers accordingly ; with Portia, Neriſſa, and 
her train. Flouriſh cornets. | 


MorocniuUus. 
\/IISLIKE me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce thaws the ificles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. 
| tell thee, lady, this aſpect 6f mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant z by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too, I would not change this hue, 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 
Por. In terms of choice I am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: | 
Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chuſing. 
But if my father had not ſcanted me, 
Ard hedg'd me by his will to yield myſelf 
His wife, who wins me by that means I told you 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair; 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affeQtion. 
Mok. Ev'n tor that I thank you; 
Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the ca ſkets 
To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar, | 
Vor, I, A a 
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That flew the Sophy and a Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, 
I would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which. is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page 
And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that, which one unworthier may attain; 
And die with grieving. 
Por. You muſt take your chance, 
And either not attempt to chuſe at all, 
Or ſwear, before you chuſe at all, if you chuſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage. Therefore be advis'd. 
Mok. Nor will not. Come, bring me to my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple. After dinner 
Your hazard ſhall be made. 
Mor. Good fortune then, i 
To make me bleſt, or curſed'ſt among men! {Exeuat. 


ScEens II. Changes to Venice. 


Enter Launcelot alone. 

Lavun. Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me to run 
from this Jew my maſter. Fhe fiend is at mine elbow, 
and tempts me, ſaying to me, Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, 
uſe your legs, take the ſtart, run away. My conſcience 
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lays, no; take heed, honeſt Launcelst; take heed, honeſt 
Gobbo; or, as aforeſaid, honeſt Launcelot Gobbo, do not 
run; ſcorn running with thy heels. Wel, the moſt coura- 


geous fiend bids me pack; via! ſays the fiend; away! ſays 


the fiend; for the heav'ns rouſe up a brave mind, fays the 
fiend, and run. Well; my conſcience, hanging about the 
neck of my heart, ſays very wiſely to me, my honeſt friend 
Launcelot, being an honeſt man's ſon, or rather an honeft 
woman's ſon for, indeed, my father did ſomething fmack, 
ſomething grow to: he had a kind of taſte.) ——well, my 
conſcience ſays, budge not; budge, ſays the fiend; budge 
not, ſays my conſcience ; conſcience, ſay I, you counſel ill; 
fiend, ſay I, you counſel ill. To be ruPd by my conſcience, 
I ſhould ſtay with the Jew my maſter, who, God bleſs the 
mark, is a kind of devil; and to run away from the Jew, I 
ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, ſaving your reverence, 
is the devil himſelf. Certainly, the Jew is the very devil in 
carnal; and in my conſcience, my conſcience is but a kind 


| of hard conſcience, to offer to council me to ſtay with the 
| Jew, The fiend gives the more friendly counſel; I will run, 
fiend, my heels are at your commandment, I will run. 


Enter old Gobbo, with a baſket. 


Gos. Maſter young man, you, I pray you, which is the 


| Way to Maſter Jew's ? 


Laun. O heav'ns, this is my true begotten father, who 


| being more than ſand-blind, high-gravel-blind, knows me 
not. I will try concluſions with him. L(ſaſide.] 


GoB. Maſter young gentleman, I oy you, which is the 
way to maſter Jew's ? 


Lavun, Turn up, on your right hand at the next turning, 
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very next turning turn of no hand, but turn down n 
unto the Jew's houſe. 


- Gosy. By God's ſonties, "twill be a head way to hit; can 


you tell me whether one Launcelot, that wells with * 
dwell with him or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young Maſter Launcelot ? (mark me 
now, [aſide.] now 1 will raiſe the waters?) talk you of 
young Maſter Launcclot ? : 

Go. No maſter, Sir, but a poor man's fon. His father, 
though I ſay't, is an honeſt exceeding poor man,, and, God 
be thanked, well to live. 

Lavun, Well, let his father be what he will, we talk of 
young Maſter Launcelot. 

GoB. Your worſhips friend and Launcelot, Sir. 

- Lavx. But, I pray you ergo, old man; ergo, I beleech 
you, talk you of young Maſter Launcelot ? 

Gon. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip. 

Laun Ergo, Maſter Launcelot; talk not of Mater 
Launcelot, father, for the young gentleman according to 
fates and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the fitters three, 
and ſuch branches of learning, is, indeed, deceaſed ; or, 3s 
you would ſay, in plain terms, gone to heav'n. 

GoB. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very ſtaff of 
my age, my very prop. | 

Laux. Do I look like a cudgel, or a ao, a ſtaff 
or a prop? do you know me, father? 

GoB. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentleman? 
but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, God reſt his ſoul, 2. 
live or dead? 

Lav. Do you not know me, father? 

Gos. Alack, Sir, I am ſand-blind, I know you not. 

Laux. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
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Fail of the kn owing me: it is a wile father, that knows his 
own child. 
ſon. Give me your bleſſing. Truth will come to light. 
Murder cannot be hid long; a man's fon may; but in the 
end, truth will out. 

Gos. Pray you, Sir, ſtand ug. 
Launcelot my boy. 

Lavv. Pray you, lets have no more fooling about it, but” 
give me your blefling: I am Launce lot, 1 zur boy that Was, 
your ſon that is, your child that ſhall be. 

Gos. I cannot think you are my ſon. 

Laux. I know not, what I ſhall think of that: but I am 
Launcelot the Jew's man, and, am lure, Margery your 
wife is my mother. 

Gosy. Her name is Margery indeed“ u be ſworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art my own fleſh and blood. Lord 
worſhipp'd might he be! what a beard haſt thou got ! 


4 am ſure, you are not 


thou halt got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 15 Thill- 


horſe has on his tail. 

Laux. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows 
backward; I am ſure, he had more hair on his tail, than 1 
had on my face, when 1 laſt ſaw him. 

Gos. Lord, how art thou chang'd. How doſt thou and 
thy maſter agree ? I have brought him a preſent; ; how agree 
you now ? 

Laux. Well, well; but for mine own part, as 1 wh 
ſet up my reſt to run away, fo I will not reſt till I have run 
ſome ground. My maſter's a very Jew. Give him a pre- 
left! give him a halter: I am famiſh'd in his ſervice. Yeu 
may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, 1 am 
glad you are come; give me your preſent to one maſter 
Baſſanio, who, indeed, gives rare new liveries ; 

A a 3 


Well, old man, I will tell you news. of your : 
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him not, I will run as far a8 God has any ground. O rare 
fortune, here comes the man? to him, father — for I am 3 
Jew, if I ſerve the Jew any longer. 


Enter Baſſanio with Leonardo, and 2 follower or two more. 


Bass. You may do ſo.—But let it be ſo haſted, that ſup- 
per be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock. See theſe 
letters deliver'd, put the liveries to making, and defire 
SGratiano to come anon to my lodging. 

Lavn. To him, father. 

Gos. God bleſs your worſhip ! 

Bass. Gramercy, would'ſt thou aught with me? 

GoB. Here's my ſon, Sir, a poor boy. 

Laux. Not a poor boy, Sir, but the rich Jew's man, 
that would, Sir, as my father ſhall ſpecity, 

Gos. He hath a great infection, Sir, as one would ſay, 


to ſerve, 
Laux. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve the Jew, 


and have a defire, as my father ſhall ſpecifie, — 

Gos. His maſter and he, ſaving your worſhip's reverence, 
are ſcarce catercouſins. 

Laux. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew, 
having done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my father, being 
I hope an old man, ſhall frutifie unto you, | f 

Gos. I have here a diſh of doves, that I would beſtow 
upon your worſhip; and my ſuit is 

Laun. In very brief, the ſuit is impertiment to ovſel 
as your worſhip thall know by this honeſt old man ; and, 
though I ſay it, though old man, yet poor man my father. 

Bass. One ſpeak for both. What would you ? 

Lavn. Serve you, Sir, 

Gos. This is the very defect of che matter, Sir, 


ire 
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Bass. I know thee well. Thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit; 
Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr'd thee ; if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew's ſervice to become 
The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. 
Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between my 


maſter Shylock and you, Sir; you have the grace of God, 


Sir, and he hath enough. | 

Bass. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well. Go, father, with thy ſon: 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging out. Give him a livery, {To his followers. 
More guarded than his fellows: ſee it done. 

Lau. Father, in. I cannot get a ſervice, no? —I have 
ne'er a tongue in my head? Well, [looking on his palm.] 
if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer to 
ſwear upon a book. — 1 ſhall have good fortune Go 
to, here's a ſimple line of life. Here's a ſmall trifle of 
wives; alas, fifteen wives is nothing, eleven widows and 
nine maids is a ſimple coming-in for one man. And then to 
*{cape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life with 
the edge of a feather-bed.—Here are ſimple *ſcapes! Well, 
if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench for this geer. 
Father, come; Fl take my leave of the Jew in the twink- 
ling of an eye. [Exeunt Laun. and Gob. 

BAss. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this, 

Theſe things being bought and orderly beſtowed, 

Return in haſte, for I do feaſt to night 

My beſt-eſteem'd acquaintance. Hie thee, go. - 
Leon. My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein. 


ScENE III. 

Enter Gratiano. 
Gra, Where is your maſter? 
Aa 4 
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236 THE MERCHANT 
Lo. Yonder, fir, he walks. [Ex. Leonardo, 
GRA. Signior Baſſanio, | 
Bass. Gratiano! 
Gra. I have a ſuit to you. 
Bass. You have obtain'd it. 
Gra. You muſt not deny me, I muſt go with you ta 
Belmont. ; | m_ 
Bass. Why, then you muſt. But hear thee, Gratiano, 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhew 
Something too liberal; pray thee, take pain 
T'allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping lpirit ; leſt, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be miſconſtru'd in the place I go to, 
And loſe my hopes. 
. Gra. Signior Baſſanio, hear me. 
Ir I do not put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and lay 3 Amen; 
Uſe all th'obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad oſtent 
To. pleaſe his grandam ; never truſt me more. 
BAss. Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing. 
GRA. Nay, but I bar to- night, you ſhall not gage me 
By what I do to-night. 
Bass. No, that were pity. 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
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That purpoſe merriment : but fare you well, 
I have ſome buſineſs. 
Gra. And I muſt to Lorenzo and the reſt : | 
But we will viſit you at ſupper-time. (Exeunt. 


SG EN IV. Changes to SyHyYLock's houſe. 


Enter Jeſſica and Launcelot. 

Jes. I'm ſorry, thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. 
But fare thee well, there is a ducat for thee ; 
And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou ſee 
Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's gueſt . 
Give him this letter, do it ſecretly, 
And fo farewel: I would not have my father 
Sec me talk with thee. | 

LAN. Adieu! Tears exhibit my tongue. | aſide.] 
Moſt beautiful Pagan, —moſt ſweet Jew ! if a chriſtian did 
not play the knave and get thee, I am much deceiv'd. But, 
adicu! theſe fooliſh drops do ſomewhat drown my manly ſpi- 
r.t: adieu! | LS 

Jes. Farewel, good Launcelot. 

Alack, what heinous fin is it in me, 
To be aſham'd to be my father's child? 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners. O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife, | 
Become a chriſtian, and thy loving wife. [Exit. 


Scene V. The ſtreet. 
Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Solarino, and Salanio. 


Lok. Nay, we will ſlink away at ſupper-time, oe us 


at my lodging, and retura all in an hour. 
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GRA. We have not made good preparation. 

SAL. We have not ſpoke as yet of torch bearers. 

SoLa. *Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly ordered, 
And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lok. Tis now but four o'clock, we have two hours 


To furniſh us. 

Enter Launcelot, with a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? | 
Laux. An' it ſhall Rem you to break up this, it ſhall 


ſeem to fignifie. 
Lon I know the hand; in faith, *tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper, it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. | 
GRA. Love news, in faith. 
Lav. By your leave, fir. 
Lok. Whither goeſt thou? 
Laux. Marry, fir, to bid my old maſter the Jew to ſup 
with my new maſter the chriſtian. | 
Los. Hold, here, take this. — Tell gentle Jeſſica, 
I will not fail her. Speak it privately. : 
Go.—Gentlemen, will you prepare for this maſque to- 
night ? | 
am provided of a torch-bearer. [Exit Laun. 
SAL, Ay marry, I'll be gone about it ſtrait. 
SoLA. And ſo will I. 
Lox. Meet me and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging ſine hour hence. 
SOL. *Tis good we do fo. Exit. 
GRA. Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? 
Lon. I muſt needs tell thee all. She hath directed, 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe 
What gold and jewels the is furniſh'd with ; 
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What page's ſuit ſhe hath in readineſs. 

If e'er the Jew her father come to heav'n, 

It will be for his gentle daughter's ſake ; 

And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 

Unleſs ſhe doth it under this excuſe, 

That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 

Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt. 

Fair Jeflica ſhall be my torch-bearer. IExeunt. 


ScEN E VI. Sur rock houſe. 


Enter Shy lock and Launcelot. 


Su v. Well, thou ſhalt fee, thy eyes ſhall be the judge, 
The difference of old Shy lock and Baſſanio 
What, ſeſſica! thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt done with me what, Jeflica ! 
And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out. 
Why, Teflica ! I ſay. 

Laun. Why, Jeflica! | 

Syy. Who bids thee call? I did not bid thee call. 

Laun. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, that I could 
do nothing without bidding. 


Enter Jeflica. 


Jes. Call you? what is your will? 
Suy. I am bid forth to ſupper, Jeſſica; 
There are my keys. But wherefore ſhould I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll go in hate, to ſeed upon 
The prodigal chriſtian. Jeflica, my girl, 
Look to my houſe. I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reft, 
For I did dream of money-bags to night. 
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Lavn. I befcech you, fir, go; my young maſter doth ex- 
pect your reproach. | 

Su. So do his. 

Laux And they have np together. Iwill not ſay, 
you ſhall ſee a maſque ; but if you do, then it was not for no- 
thing that my noſe fell a bleeding on black monday laſt, at 
fix o'clock i'th*morning, falling out that year on Aſh-wedneſ- - 
Eay was four year in the aſternoon. 

Su. What! are there maſques ? Hear you me, Jeſſic, 
Lock up my Joors; and when you hear the drum, 

And the vile ſqeaking of the wry-neck'd fie, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces : 
But ſtap my houſe's ears; 1 mean my caſements; 
Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. By Jacob's ſtaff, I ſwear, 
T haveno mind of feaſting forth to-night : 
But I will go. Go you before me, ſirrah: 
Say, I will come. | 
Laun. I will go before, fir. 
Miſtrefs, look out at window, for all this 
There will come a Chriſtian by, 
Will be worth a jeweſs' eye. IkExit Laun. 
 SHy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 
Jes. His words were, farewel, miſtreſs ; nothing elſe. 
Su v. The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder ; 
Snail-ſlow in profit; but he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat : drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one, that I would have him help to waſte 
His borrow'd purſe. . Well, Jeflica, go in; 
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Perhaps, I will return immediately; 

Do, as I bid you. 

Shut the doors after you; ( faſt bind, faſt find; 

A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. | [Exit, 
Jes. Farewell, and if my fortune be not croſt, 

I have a father, you a daughter, loſt. 


Scene VII. The ſtreet. 
Enter Gratiano and Salanio in maſquerade. 
Gra. This is the pent-houſe, under which Lorenzo de- 
ſired us to make a ſtand. ; 
Sar. His hour is almoſt paſt. 
GRA. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. | 
SaL. O, ten- times faſter Venus“ pigeons fly 
To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! | 
GRA. That ever holds. Who riſeth from a feaſt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down? 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th'unbated fire, 
That he did pace them firſt? all things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, | 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-weatber'd ribs and ragged failz, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind ! 
Enter Lorenzo. | 
Saul. Here comes Lorenzo.—More of this hereafter. 
Lok. Sweet friends, your patience ſor my long abode 
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Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait; 


When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then; come, approach 
Here dwells my father Jew. Hoa, who's within? 
Jeſſica, above, in boy's cloaths. 

Iss. Who are you? tell me for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll ſwear, that I do know your tongue. 

Lok. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Tzs. Lorenzo certain, and my love, indeed; 
For whom love | ſo much? and now who knows, 


Pu you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 


| Lox. Heav'n and thy thoughts are witneſs, that thou art, 
Jes. Here, catch this caſket, it is worth the pains. 

I'm glad, tis night, you do not look on me; 

For I am much aſham'd of my exchange; 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 

The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 

To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lok. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch-bearer. 
Jes. What muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, goodſooth, are too, too, light. 

Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love, 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. 
Lok. So are you, ſweet, 
Ev'n in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 
But come at once, 
For the cloſe night doth play the run-away, 
And we are ſtaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 
Jes. I will make faſt the doors, and gild myſelf 
With ſome more ducats, and be with you ftrait. 
[Exit from move: 
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Gra. Now by my hood, a gentile, and no Jew, 
Lox, Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge of her; 
And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf ; 
And therefore like herſelf, wiſe, fair, and true, 
Shall the be plac'd in my conſtant ſoul, 


Enter Jeſſica, to them. 


What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen, away 


Our maſking mates by this time for us ſtay, . . Th 


Enter Anthonio, 


AN TH. Who's there? 
GRA. Signior Anthonio,— 
ANTH. Fie, Gratiano, where are all the reſt ? 
'Tis nine o'clock, our friends all ſtay for you 
No maſque to-night—the wind is come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go a-board ; 
I have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you, 
GRA. I'm glad on't; I deſire no more delight 


Than to be under fail, and gone to-night. [Exeunt. 


S C EN E VIII. Changes to Belmant. 


Enter Portia with Morochius, and both their trains. 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcoyer 
The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble prince. . 
Now make your choice, [Three caſkets diſcovered, 
Mor. The firſt of gold, which this inſcription bears, 
« Who chuſeth me ſhall gain what many men deſire.“ 
The ſecond filver, which this promiſe carries, < 
«© Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves.” 


This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 
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«© Who chuſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath.” 
How ſhall I know, if I do chuſe the right? 

Por, The one of them contains my picture, prince; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours withal. 5 
Mon. Some god direct my judgment let me ſee, 

I will ſurvey th' inſcriptions back again; 

What ſays this leaden caſket ;* 

Who chuſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath,” 
Muſt give ?—for what? for lead? hazard, for lead? 
This caſket threatens, Men, that hazard all, 

Do it in hope of fair advantages : 

A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs 

Tul then not give, nor hazard aught for lead. 

What ſays the filver with her virgin hue ? 

«© Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves.” 
As much as he deſerves ?—Pauſe there, Morochius; 
And weigh thy value with an even hand, 

If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 

Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 

May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 

And yet to be afraid of my deſerving, 

N Were but a weak diſabling of myſelf. 

As much as I deſerve why, that's the lady: 

I do in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding : 

- But more than theſe, in love I do deſerve. 

What if I tray'd no farther, but choſe here 
Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 

«© Who chuſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire.“ 
Why, that's the lady; all the world deſires her; 
From the four corners of the earth they come 

To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint, 
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Th! Hircanian deſerts, and the vaſtie wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as thorough-fares now, 

For princes to come view fair Portia. 

The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious bead 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of theſe three contains her heav'nly picture. 

Is't like, that lead contains her ? 'twere damnation, 

To think ſo baſe a thought : it were too groſs 

To rib her ſearcloth in the obſcure grave. 

Or ſhall I think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 

Being ten times undervalu'd to try'd gold ? "© TH 

O ſinful thought, never fo rich a gem | | Wy 
Was ſet in worſe than gold! they have in England | 
A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
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Stamped in gold, but that's inſculpt upon: * 
But here an angel in a golden bed | 0 1 : 
Lyes all within. Deliver me the key; | 1 
Here do I chuſe, and thrive 1 as I may 9 
Pos. There take it, prince, and if my form lye there, 5 | | 
Then I am yours. [Unlocking the gold caſket, : | 
Mos. O hell! what have we here? a carrion death Fi | 
Within whoſe empty eye there is a ſcrowl; N 


rl read the writing. 
All that gliſters is not di 
Often have you heard that told. 
Many a man his liſe hath ſold, 
But my outſide to behold. 

Gilded wood may worms infold : 
Had you been as wile as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment d, 
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Your anſwer had not been inſcrol'd ; 
Fare you well, your ſuit is cold. 
Mos. Cold, indeed, and labour loſt : 
Then farewel, heat; and welcome, froſt, 
Portia, adieu! I have too griev'd a heart 


To take a tedrous leave. Thus loſers part. [Exit, 


Por. A gentle riddance—draw the curtains; go— 


Let all of his complexion chuſe me ſo. | [Exeunt, 


S HN IX. Changes to Venice, 
Enter Solarino and Salanio. 


Sal. Why, man, I ſaw Baſſanio under ſail; 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ſhip, I'm ſure, Lorenzs is not. 
Sol. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the 1 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſfanio's ſhip. 
SAL. He came too late, the ſhip was under fail ; 
But there the duke was given to underſtand, 
That in a Gondola were feen together 
Lorenzo and his am'rous Jeſſica: 
Beſides, Anthonio certify'd the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip. 
SoL. I never heard a pafſion ſo contus'd, 
So ſtrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets; 
My daughter !—O my ducats!—0 my daughter, 
Fled with a chriſtian? O my chriſtian ducats ! 
Tuſtice, the Iaw—My ducats, and my daughter | 
A ſealed bag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, ſtol'n from me by my daughter! 
And jewels too, ſtones, rich and precious ſtones, 
Stol'n by my daughter! juſtice! find the girl; 
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She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats. 
Sal. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 

Crying his ſtones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
Sol. Let good Anthonio look he keep his day; 


8 


Or he ſhall pay for this. 


SAL. Marry, well remetmber'd.. 
I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, 
Who told me, in the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country richly fraught : 
I thought upon Anthonio, when he told me, 
And wiſh'd in ſilence, that it were not his. 
Sol. You were beſt to tell Anthonio what you hear, 
Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
SAL. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
[ ſaw Baſſanio and Anthonto part. 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not fo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 
But ſtay the very riping of the time; 
And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love: 


Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 


To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wond'rous ſenſible 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and fo they parted. 

So.. I think, he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heavineſs 
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With ſome delight or other. 
SAL. Do we ſo. [Exeunt. 


Scztneg X. Changes to Belmont. 


: Enter Neriſſa with a ſervant. 
Nex. Quick, quick— pray thee, draw the cuetain ſtrait; 
The prince of Arragon has ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his election preſently. 


Enter Arragon, his train, Portia, Flouriſh of cornets. 
The caſkets are diſcover'd. 


Pox Behold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince; 
If you chuſe that, wherein I am contain'd 
Strait ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd: 
But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 
You muſt be gone trom hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoin'd by oath t'obſerve three things, 
Firſt, never to unfold to any one 
Which caſket twas | choſe. Next, if I fail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage, 
Laſt, if I fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth fear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. 

AR. And ſo have I addreſt me. Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! — Gold, filver, and baſe lead. 
% Who chuſeth me, mult give and hazard all he hath.” 
You ſhall look fairer, ere l give or hazard. 
What fays the golden cheſt ? ha, let me ſee 
„Who chuſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire.” 
What many men defire—that may be meant 
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Of the foul multitude, that chuſe by ſhow ; 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to th? interior, but like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall 
Ev'n in the force and road of caſualty. 
I will not chuſe what many men deſire, 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barb*rous multitudes. 
Why then to thee, thou ſilver treaſure-houſe: 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear, 
« Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves” 
And well ſaid too, for who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ſtamp of merit? let none preſume 
To wear an undeſerved dignity : 
O, that eſtates, degrees and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
How much low pleaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varniſh'd ? well, but to my choice: 
«© Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves ;* 
I will aſſume deſert; give me a key for this, 
And ir ſtantly unlock my fortunes here. 
Por, Too =_ a pauſe for that which you find there, 
[ [Unlocking the filver caſket. 
AR. What's wa ! the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Preſenting me a ſchedule? I will read it. 
—— How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
Bb 3 
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374 THE MERCHANT 
How much unlke my hopes and my deſervings ? 
« Who chuſes me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves.” 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better ? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are diſtin offices, 


ö i | | And of oppoſed natures, 
| 7 De What is here? | 
it The fire ſev'n times tried this; 


Sev'n times tried that judgment is, 
That did never chuſe amiſs, 
Some there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 
Some have but a ſhadow's bliſs : 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and ſo was this: 
Take what wife you will to bed, 
I will ever be your head : 
So, begone, Sir, you are ſped. 
Still more fool I ſhall appear, 
By the time I linger here. 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two. 
Sweet, adieu! I'Il keep my oath, ; 
Patiently to bear my wrath. Exit. ; 
Por, Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth, 
O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chuſe, 
They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe, 
NEes. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiving go by deſtiny, _ 
Por, Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 
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Enter a ſervant. 


SERV, Where is my lady ? 


t. 
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Por. Here, what would my lord? 
Srkv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To ſigniiy th* approaching of his lord, 

From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets; 

To wit, beſides commends and courteous breath, 

Gilts of rich value; yet, I have not ſeen | 

So likely an ambaſſador of love. 

A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 

To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 

As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 
Por. No more, I pray thee; I am halt afraid, 

Thou'lt tay anon, he is ſome kin to thee 

Thou ſpend'ſt ſuck high-day wit in praiſing him: 

Come, come, Nerifla, tor I long to ſee 

Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes fo mannerly. | 
Nzs. Baſſanio, lord Love, if thy will it be! [Exeunt, 


AC 3a SCENE I. 


A ſtreet in Venice. 
Enter Salanio and Solarina. 
8 o LARINO. 


O W. what news on the Rialto? 
Sal. Why, yet it lives there uncheckt, that An- 


thonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreckt on the narrow ſeas; 


the Godwins, I think, they call the place; a very dangerous 
fat and fatal, where the carcaſes of many a tall ſhip lye 
bury'd, as they ſay, if my goſſip Report be an honeſt woman 


of her word. 
Sol. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as ever 


hogs ginger; or made her neighbours believe, ſhe wept for 
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the death of a third huſband. But it is true, without any 
ſlips of prolixity, or croſſing the plain highway of talk, that 
the good Anthonio, the honeſt Anthonio——O that I had a 
title good enough to keep his name company 

Sal. Come, the full ſtop. | 

Sor. Ha, what ſay'ſt thou? =why, the end is, he has loſt 
2 ſhip. 

SAL. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes. 

" Sor. Let me ſay Amen betimes, leit the devil croſs thy 
prayer, for here he comes in the likeneſs of a Jew. | 
: Enter Shylock. 

How new, Shylock, what news among the merchants? 
Sax. You knew (none fo well, none ſo well as you) of 
my daughter's flight. > HAY | 
Sal. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the taylor 
that made the wings ſhe flew withal. | 

SoL. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledg*d, and then it is the complexion of them all to leave 
the dam. | | 

Say. She is damn'd for it. 

Sar. That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 
Say. My own fleſh and blood to rebel! 

SOL. Out upon it, old carrion, rebels it at theſe years? 
Say. I ſay, my daughter is my fleſh and blood. 

Sar. There is more difference between thy fleſk and hers, 
than between jet and ivory; more between your bloods, 
thao there is between red wine and rheniſh; but tell us, do 
you hear, whether Anthonio has had any loſs at ſea or no? 

SHY. There I have another bad match; a bankrupt, 2 
prodigal, who dares ſcarce ſhew his head on the Rialto; a 
beggar, that us'd to come ſo ſmug upon the mart !—let 
kim look to his bond; he was wont to call me uſurer- let 
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kim look to his bond ; he was wont to lend mony for a chri- 
{tian courteſie ; let him look to his bond, 

SAL. Why, I am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
his fleſh: what's that good for ? 

Su v. To bait fiſh withal. If it will nothing elſe, it 
will feed my revenge; he hath diſgrac'd me, and hinder'd 
me of half a million, laught at my loſſes, mock'd at my 
gains, ſcorn'd my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my 
friends, heated mine enemies; and what's his reaſon? I am 


a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, or- 


gans, dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions ? fed with the 


fame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to the ſame 


diſeaſes, heal'd by the ſame means, warm'd and cool d by the 
ſame winter and ſummer, as a chriſtian is? if you prick us, 


do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 


poiſon us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, ſhall we not 
revenge? if we are like you in the reſt, we will reſemble 
you in that. If a Jew wrong a chriſtian, what is his hu- 
mility ? Revenge. If a chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhould 
kis ſufferance be by chriſtian example? why, Revenge. 


The villiany, you teach me, I will execute; and it ſhall go 


hard, but I will better the inſtruction. 


Enter a Servant from Anthonio. 


SERV. Gentlemen, my maſter Anthonio is at his houſe, 
and defires to ſpeak with you both. 


SAL. We have been up and down to ſeek him. 
Enter Tubal. 


SLA. Here comes another of the tribe; a third . 
be match'd, unleſs the devil himſelf turn Jew. 
ö | [Exeunt Sala. and . 
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Suy. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoua ? haſt 


thou uad my ae La ? 
Jus. [ oitea came where I did hear of her, but cannot 


find her. 

SKY. Why there, there, there, there ! a nad gone, 
coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! the cuile never 
{ell upon our nation 'till new, I never felt it *till now— 
two thouſand ducats in that, and other precious, precious 
Jewels !—I would, my daughier were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear; O, would ſhe were hers'd at my foot, 
and the ducats in her coffin. No news of them — why, ſo 
and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch : why, thou lok 
upon loſs ! the thief gone with fo much, and fo much to find 
the thief; and no ſatisfaction, no revenge, nor no ill luck 
ſtirring, but what lights o' my ſhoulders ; no ſighs but o' my 
breathing, no tears but o' my ſhedding. 

Tos. Yes, other men have ill luck too; Anthonio, as [ 


heard in Genoua 
SRV. What, What, bet ? ill luck? ill luck ? 


Tus, Hath an Argoſie caſt away, coming from Tripolis. 
Su v. I thank God, I thank God, is it true? is it true? 
Tus. I ſpoke with ſeme of the failors that eſcaped the 


wreck. | 
Su v. I thank thee, good Tubal ; good news, good news; 


ha, ha, where? in Genoua ? 

Tus. Your daughter ſpent in Genoua, as I heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats. 

Say. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me; I ſhall never ſee 
my gold agata—fourſore ducats at a ſitting, fourſcore du- 


cats! * 
Tun. There came divers of Anthonio's beuditorts i in my 


company to Venice, that ſwear he cannat chuſe but break. 


That! had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes 20 
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suv. I am glad of it. I'll plague him, Pl torture him. 


| Jam glad of it. 


Tus. One of them ſhew'd me a ring, that he had of yaur 
daughter for a monky. | 

Say. Out upon her! thou tortureſt me, Tubal. It was 
my Turquoiſe, I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; I 
would not have given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 

Tus. But Anthonio is certainly undone. 


Say. Nay, that's true, that's very true; go fee me an 
officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before. I will have the 


heart of him, if he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, I can 
make what merchandize Iwill. Go, go, Tubal, and meet 
me at our ſynagogue; go, good Tubal ; , at our ſynagogue, 
Tubal. 2 : lExeunt. 

Sc EN E II. Changes to Belmont. 


Enter Baſſanio, Portia, Gratiano, and attendants. 


* 


Fi 


| The caſkets are ſet out. 
Por, I pray you, tarry—pauſe a day or two, 

Beiore you hazard; for in chuſing wrong 

I loſe your company; therefore, forbear a While. 

There's ſomething tells me, but it is not love, 

I would not loſe you; and you know yourlelf, 

Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality. 

But left you ſhould not underſtand me well, 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, 

I would detain you here ſome month or two, 

Before you venture tor me. I could teach you 

How to chuſe right, but I am then forſworn: 

So will I never be; ſo you may miſs me; 

But if you do, you'll make me wiſh a ſin, 
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They hxve o'erlook'd me, and divided me z 
One half of me is yours; th' other half yours, 


Mine own, I would fay : but if mine, then yours; 


And ſo all yours. Alas! theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights : 
And fo though yours, not yours. Prove it ſo, 
Let fortune go to hell for it—Not I. 
I ſpeak too long, but 'tis to piece the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, | 
To ſtay you from election. 
Bass. Let me chuſe: 
For as I am, I live upon the rack. 
Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio? then confeſs; 
What treaſon there is mingled with your love: 
Bass. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 
Which makes me fear th' enjoying of my love: 
There may as well be amity and lite 
Tween ſnow and fire, as treaſ en and my love. 
Pos. Ay, but 1 fear, you ſpeak upon the rack 
Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 


Bass. Promiſe me life, and I'll confeſs the truth 


Por. Well then, confels and live. 
Bass. Conleſs and love, 
Had been the very ſum of my conf ſſion. 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance! 
But let me to my tortune and the caſkets, 
Por Away then! I am lockt in one of hem; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Neriſſa, and the reft, ſtand all aloof, 
Let muſick (510d, while he doth make his choice : 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
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Fading in muſick. That the compariſon 

May ſtand more juſt, my eye ſhall be the ſtream 

And wat'ry death-bed for him.—He may win: 

And what is muſick then ? then muſick is 

Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjects bow 

To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch it is, 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 

And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, 

With no leſs preſence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin-tribute, paid by howling Troy 

To the ſea-monſter; I (tand for ſacrifice, 2 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared viſages come forth to view | 

The iſſue of th' exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live—With much, much more diſmay 

| view the fight, than thou, that mak'ſt the fray. 

[Muſick within. 


A ſong, whilſt Baſſanio, comments on the caſkets to himſelf. 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

In the heart, or in the head? 

How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
Reply. 

It is engender'd in the eyes 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies : 

Let us all ring fancy's knell. 

begin it. Ding, dong, bell. 

All, Ding, dong, bell. 


Bass. —So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves; 
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The world is ſtill deceĩv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? in religion, 
What damned error, but fome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the groſsneſs with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The heards of Hercules and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward ſearcht, have livers white as milk ? 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee 'tis purchas'd by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteſt, that wear moſt of it. 
So are thoſe criſpy ſnaky golden locks, 
Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 
The ſkull, that bred them, in the ſepulchre, 
Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore 
To a moſt dang' rous ſea; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 
The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 
T* entrap the wiſcit. Then, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food tor Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common Grudge 


"Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threatneſt, than deft promiſe aught, 
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| Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence z 


Hath come fo near creation? move theſe eyes ? 
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And here chuſe I. Joy be the conſequence ! 
Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, , 

And ſhudd'ring fear, and green ey'd jealouly. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ; 

In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs, 

I feel too much thy blefling, make it leſs, 

For fear I ſurfeit. ANY the leaden caſket. 
Bass. What find I here ? | 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ? what demy- . 


Or whether riding on the balls of mine, 
deem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips 
Parted with ſugar breath; ſo ſweet a bar 
Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 

A golden meſh t* int rap the hearts of men, 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes 
How could he ſee to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have pow'r to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd. Vet how far 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprifing it; ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. —Here? s the ſcrowl, 
The continent and ſummary of my fortune. 


Vou that chuſe not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and chuſe as true: 
Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and ſeck no new. 

If you be well pleas'd with this, 

And hold your fortune for your wits. 
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Turn you where your lady is, 
And claim her with a loving kiſs. 


A gentle ſcrowl—Fair lady, by your leave= [Kifling her, 


I come by note to give, and to receive. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he has done well in people's eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 

Giddy in ſpirit, gazing ſtill in doubt, 

Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no; 

So (thrice-fair lady) ſtand I, even fo, 

As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 

Until confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 

Por. You ſee me, lord Baſſanio, where I ſtand, 

Such as I am. Tho' for myſelf alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 

To wiſk myſelf much better; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myſelt, 

A thouſand times more fait; ten thouſand times 
More rich ; that, to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full ſum of me 

Is ſome of ſomething, which, to term in groſs, 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd; 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 

But ſhe may learn; and happier than this, 

She is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myſelf, and what is mine, to you and yours 

Is now converted; but now I was the lord 

Of this fair manſion, matter of my ſervants, 
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OF VENICE. 
Queen o' er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring, 
Which, when you part from, loſe or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vintage to exclaim on you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins ; 
And there is ſuch confuſton in my pow'rs, 
As, aſter ſome oration fairly ſpoke 


By a beloved prince, there doth appear 


Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy 
Expreſt, and not expreſt. But when this ring 


Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence: 


O, then be bold to ſay, Baſſanio's dead. 
Nex. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 
To cry, good joy, good Joy, my lord and lady ! 
GRA. My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wiſh you all the joy that you can wiſh ; 
For, I am ſure, you can wiſh none from me: 
And when your honours mean to ſolemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beſeech you, · 
Ev'n at that time I may be married too, 
Bass. With all my heart, ſo thou canſt get a wife. 
GRA. I thank your lordſhip, you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours; 
You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid; 
You lov'd; I lov'd : for intermiſſion 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you, 
Vo. I. Ce 
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Your fortune ſtood upon the caſket there; 
And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls: 

For wooing here until I ſweat again 

And ſwearing till my very roof was dry 

With oaths of love; at laſt, if promiſe laſt, 

I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Atchiev'd her miſtreſs. , 

Pos. Is this true, Neriſla ? 

NR. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand pleas'd withal. 
Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 

GRA. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your marriage. 

Gra. We'll play with them, che firſt * for a thouſand 
ducats. 

NER. What, and ſtake down? 

GRA. No, we ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and (take down, 
But who comes here ? Lorenzo and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salanio ? 

Scenes III. 
Enter Lorenzo, Jeflica, and Salanio. 

Bass. Lorenzo and Salanio, welcome hither ; 

If that the youth of my new intereſt here 

Have power to bid you welcome. By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and country- men, 

Sweet Portia, welcome, | 

Pos. So do I, my lord; they are intirely welcome. 

Lok. I thank your honour. For my part, my lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here; 

But meeting with Salanio by the way, 
He did intreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 


OF VENICE. 3587 
ro come with him along. 
SAL. I did, my lord, | 
And I have reaſon for't. Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you. [Gives Baſſanio a letter. 
Bass. Ere I ope his letter, | | | 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth ? 
Sar. Not ſick, my lord, unlefs it be in mind; 

Nor well, unleſs in mind; his letter there | 
Will ſhew you his eſtate. [Baſſanio opens the letter. 
GRA. Neriſſa, cheer yond ſtranger : Bid her welcome. 
Your hand, Salanio; what's the news from Venice? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Anthonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our ſucceſs ; 
We are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece. 
Sal. Would you had won the fleece, that he hath loſt ! 
Por. There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yond fame paper, 
That ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead elſe nothing in the world. 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe ! 
With leave, Baſſanio, I am half yourſelf, 
And I muſt have the half of any thing 
That this ſame paper brings you. 
Bass. O ſweet Portia ! 
Here are a ſew of the unpleaſant'ſt words 
That ever blotted paper. Gentle lady, 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman z 
And then I told you true. And yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 
| Cc2 
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How much I was a braggart : when I told you, 
My ſtate was nothing, I ſhould then have told you, 
That I was worle than nothing. For, indeed, 
I have engag'dimylelito a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his meer enemy, | 
To feed my means; | Here is a letter, lady, 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Iſſuing life-blood. But is it true, Salanio ? 
Have all his ventures faild ? what not one hit? 
From Tripohs, from Mexico, from England, 
From Liſbon, Barbary, and India ? 
And not one veſſel ſcap'd the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? | 
SAL, Not one, my lord. 
Beſides, it ſhould appear, that it he had 
The preſent mony to dilcharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man, 
| He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny him juſtice, Twenty merchants, 
The duke himſelf and ii nagnificoes 
7" Of greateſt port, have 1. perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 

Jzs. When I was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 
To Tubal and to Chus his country-men, 
That he would rather have Anthonio's fleſh, 
Than tweaty times the value of the ſum 
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That he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 


It will go hard with poor Anthonio. 
Pok. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 


Bass. The deareſt friend to me; the kindeſt man; 
The beſt condition'd——an unweary'd ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 
Por. What ſum owes he the Jew. 
BBS For me, three thouſand ducats. 
Por. What, no more? 
Pay him fix thouſand and deface the bond; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription | 
Shall loſe a hair through my Baſſanio's fault. 
| Firſt, go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend: 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide 
With an unquiet foul. You ſhall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over. 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along 
My maid Nerifſa and my elf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Come 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day. 
Bid your friends welcome, ſhew a merry cheer 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
hut let me hear the letter of your friend. 
Bass. reads. Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all miſcar- 
2 _ _w_ d, my creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low, 
3 bond to the Jew is forfeit; and ſince, in paying it, it 
5 *18 Ons I ſhould live, all debts are cleared between 
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30 THE MERCHANT 


you and me, if I might but ſee you at my death. Not- 


< withſtanding uſe yonr pleaſure : if your love do not per- 


ſuade you to come, let not my letter.“ 
Por. O love! diſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone. 
Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haſte; but till I come again, 


No bed ſhall e' er be guilty of my ſtay; 


No reſt be interpoſer *twixt us twain. [Exeunt, 


Sc ENR IV. Changes to a ſtreet in Venice. 


Enter Shylock, Solarino, Anthonio, and the Gaoler. 
Su v. Gaoler, look to him Tell not me of mercy— 
This is the fool, that lent out money gratis 


 Gaoler, look to him. 


Ax TH. Fear me yet, good Shylock. 
Say. I'|l-have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my bond; 
I've ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond. 
Thou call'dſt we dog, before thou hadit a cauſe 
But ſince I am a dog, beware my fangs. : 
The duke ſhall grant me juſtice. I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
'To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 
Ax TH. I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. | 
Su. I'll have my bond—1 will not hear thee ſpeak— 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more, 
Fl not be made a ſoit and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Follow not; 
I'll have no ſpeaking; I will have my bond. [Exit Shylock. 
SoLa. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, 
That ever kept with men. | 
Ax r RH. Let him alone, 
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I'll follow him no more with bootleſs pray'rs: 
He ſeeks my life ; his reaſon well 1 know; 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many, that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 
SoLA. I am ſure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
Avr. The duke cannot deny the courſe of law 
For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, it it be deny'd, 
Will much impeach the Juſtice of che ſtate; 
Since that the trade and profit of-the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore go, 
Theſe grie's and loſſes have fo 'bated me, 
That I ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh : 
To-morow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, goaler, on Pray God, Baſſanio « come 
To ſee me pay his debt, and then care not! [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Changes to Belmont. 
Enter Portia, Neriſſa, Lorenzo, Jeſſica, and Balthazar. 


Lok. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your nn 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But if you knewto whom you ſhew this honour, 
How true a gentleman you ſend relief to, 
How dear alover of my lord your huſband 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 

Pos. I never did repent of doing good, 
And ſhall not now; for in companions 
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3 THE MERCHANT 


That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt needs be a like proportion 

Of lineaments of manners, and of ſpirit ; 
Which makes me think, that this Anthonio, 
Being the boſom-lover of my lord, 

Muſt needs be like my lord. If it be ſo, 


How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 


In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 
This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf ; 


Therefore, no more of it. Hear other thing 


Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 


The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, | 


Until my lord's return. For mine own part, 
I have tow'rd heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Neriſſa here, 

Until her huſband and my lord's return. 
There is a monaſtery two miles aff, 

And there we will abide, I do deſire you, 
Not to deny this impoſition z 

The which my love and ſome neceſſity 


Now lays upon you. 


Lox. Madam, with all my heart; 
J ſhall obey you in all fair commands, 


Por. My People do already know my mind, 


And will acknowledge you and Jeflica 
In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. 
So fare you well, 'till we ſhall meet again. 


Lox. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! 


Jzs. I wiſh your ladyſbip all heart's content. 
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Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleaſed 
To 1 it back on you? : fare ye well, Jeflica. 
[Exeunt * and Lor. 
Now, Balthazar, 
As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, 
So let me find thee till : take this ſame letter, 
And uſe thou all th'endeavour of a man, 
in peed to Padua; ſee thou render this 
Into my couſin's hand, doctor Bellario; 
And look what notes and garments he doth give thee. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed 
Unto the traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice: waſte no time in words, 
But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before you. 


@ 


BAL TH. Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed. [ Exit. 


Por. Come on, Neriſſa; I have work in hand, 
That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands, 
Before they think of us. 

Nzs. Shall they fee us? 

Por. They ſhall, Neriila ; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack. I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both apparell'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride z and ſpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell ſick and dy'd, 

! could not do with all——then [ll repent, 
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394 THE MERCHANT 


And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill'd them. 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell; 
That men ſhall ſwear, I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. I have in my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. 

NE R. Shall we turn to men? 

Fox. Fie, what a queſtion's that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ! 
But come, I'll] tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us 
At the park- gate; and there ore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day, [Exeun, 


Scznz VI. 
Enter Launcelot and ſeſſica. 
for look you, the ſins of the father 


Laux. Ves, truly— 


are to be laid upon the children; therefore, I promiſe you, 


I fear you. I was always plain with you; and fo now I ſpeak 
my agitation of the matter: therefore be of good cheer; for 
truly, I think, you are damn'd : there is but one hope in it 
that can do you any good, and * is but a kind of baſtard 
Hope neither. 
Tzs. And what hope is that, pray thee ? 


Laux. Marry, you may partly hope that your father got 


you not, that you are not the Jew's daughter? 

Jzs. That were la k nd of baſtard hope, indeed. So the 
fins of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. 

Lavx. Truly, then, I eat, you are damn'd both by fa- 
ther and mother ; thus wken you ſhun Scylla your father, 
you fall into Charybdis, your oer ; well you are gone 
both Ways. 
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7s. I ſhall be ſav'd by my huſband; he hath made me 4 
chriſtian. 

LAUN. Truly, the more to blame he; we were chriſtians 
enough before, een as many as could well live one by ano- 
ther: this making of chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs : 
if we grow all to be pork-ea ers, we ſhall not ſhortly have a 
raſher on the coals for mony. 

Enter Lorenzo. 
Ins. I'Il tell my huſband, — what you ſay. Here 


he comes. 
Lok. I ſhall grow FIT of you ſhortly, Launcelot, if 


you thus get my wite into corners. 


Jes. Nay you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot and 
Lare out; ke tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me in 


heav'n, becauſe I am a Jew's daughter; and he ſays, you 


are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in convert- 
ing Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the price of pork. 

Lok, I ſhall anſwer that better to the commonwealth, 
than you can the getting up of the Negro's belly : the moor 
is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Lav, It is much that the moor ſhould be more than 
reaſon : but it ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, ſhe is in- 
deed more than I took her for. 


Log. How every fool can play upon the word! I think 


the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence, and diſ- 
courſe grow commendable in nothing but parrots. Go in, 
ſirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. 
LAux. That is done, ſir; they have all ſtomachs. 
| Log, Cœod lord, what a wit-ſuapper are you! then bid 
them prepare dinner. | 
LAux. That is done tov, fir ; only, cover bs the word. 
Lok. Will you cover then, ir? 
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meat, fir, it ſhall be covered: for your coming in to dinner, 
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Lavn. Not fo, fir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lox Yet more quarrelling with occaſion! wilt thou ſhew 
the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant ? I pray thee under- 
ſtand a plain man in his plain meaning : go to thy fellows, 
bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and we wil 


come in to dinner. | 
Lavun. For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; for the 


fir, why, let it be as humours and conceits ſhall govern. 
| [Exit Laun, 


Los. O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited! 


The fool hath pla ted in his memory 

An army of good words; and I do know 

A many fools that ſtand in better place, 

Garaiſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 

Defy the matter. How far'ft thou, Jeflica ? 

And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 

How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife? 
Jzs. Paſt all exprefling : it is very meet, E 

The lord Baſſanio live an upright life. 

For, having ſuch a blefling in his lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth 

And if on earth he do not merit it, 

In reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 

Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly — 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there muſt be fometbing elſe 

Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 

Hath not her fellow. E 
Lok. Even ſuch a huſband 3 

Haſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife. | 
Jes. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 
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Lok. I will anon. Firſt, let us go to dinner. 

Jas. N ay, let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 
Lok. No, pray thee, let it ſerve fortable-talk ; 
Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things, 


I ſhall digeſt it. 


Jes. Well, 1 Il ſet you forth. [Exeunt. 


Ac N. 80 


The ſenate-houſe in Venice. 


Euter che Duke, the ſenators; Anthonio, Baſſanio, and 
Gratiano, at the bar. 
DV K x. 
HA T, is Anthonio here? 
Ax TH. Ready, ſo pleaſe your grace. 
Do kx. I'm ſorry for thee; thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 
Ax TH. I have heard, 
Vour prac hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rig 'rous courſe; but ſince he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawiul means can carry me 


Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 


My patience to his fury; and am arm'd 

To ſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 
DuxE. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
SAL. He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 


Enter Shylock. 


Dok k. Make room, and let him ſtand before our face.— 


Shy lock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, 
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That thou but lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then tis thought, 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 
Thaa is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 
And, where thou now exact'ſt the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh, 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentlenefs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchagt down; 
And pluck commileration of his ſtate 
From braſſy boſſoms, and rough hearts of flint; 
From ſtubborn Turks and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courteſie. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. 
Say. I have poſſeſs'd your grace of what I purpoſe, 
And by our holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom 
You'll aſks me, why I rather chuſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats? I'll not anſwer that 
But fay, it is my humour, is it anſwer'd? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it baned ? what are you anſwer'd yet ? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
And ethers, when the bag-pipe ſings i'th' noſe, 


* 


nne -- 


Cannot contain their urine; for affection, 
Maſter of paſſion, ſways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths. Now, for your anſwer: 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig 
Why he, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; 
Why he, a woollen bag- pipe; but of force 
Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
As to offend, himſelf being offended; 
So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg'd hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Anthonio, that I follow thus 
A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 
Bass, This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
T' excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 
Say, I am not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwer, 
Bass. Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 
Say. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Bass. EF offence is not a hate at firſt, 
Shy. What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent ſting thee twice ? 
Ax TR. I pray you, think, you queſtion with a Jew. 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood *bate his uſual height. 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When thy are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 
= You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
As ſeek to ſoften that, (than which what's harder!) 
His Jewiſh heart. Therefore, I do beſeech you, 
Make no more offers, die no farther means; 
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But with all brief and plain conveniency 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 
Bass. For thy three thouſand ducats, here is fix, 
SHy, If ev'ry ducat in fix thouſand ducats 

Were in fix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
Dux E. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none? 
Sxy. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing no wrong? 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 

You uſe in abject and in laviſh part, 

Becauſe you bought them. Shall I ſay to you, 

Let them be free, narry them to your heirs ? 

Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 

Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 

Be ſcaſon'd with ſuch viands ? you will anſwer, 

The ſlaves are ours. So do I anſwer you, 

The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, tis mine, and I will have it. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice, 

I ſtand for judgment. Anſwer; ſhall I have it ? 
Dyk. Upon my pow'r I may diſmiſs this court, 

Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have ſent for to determine this, 

Come here to day. 

Sar. My lord, here ſtays without, 

A meſſenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. = 
DuXxE. Bring us the letters, call the meſſenger, 
Bass. Good cheer, Anthonio. What, man, courage yet 

The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 
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Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood. 
Ax TH. I am a tainted weather of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me. 
vou cannot better be employ'd, Baſſanio, 
Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 


n 
Enter Neriſſa, dreſſed like a lawyer's clerk. 


Doux k. Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 
Nek. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your grace. 
Bass, Why doſt thou whet thy knife ſo earneſtly ? 
Say. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 
GRA. Not on thy foal, but on thy foul, harſh Jew, 
Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen; for no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 
Say. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make. 
GRA. O be thou damn'd, inexorable dog, | 
And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd! 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
T9 hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. Thy curriſh ſpirit, 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
lufus'd itſelf in thee: for thy deſires 
Are wolhſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. 
SHY. Pill thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud, 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
Vor. I. D d 
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To curelets ruin. I ſtand here for law, 
Dux k. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 
Where is he? | 
Nek. He attendeth here hard KG 
To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 
DuxEe. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 


Go give him courteous condutt to this place: 
Meaa tirne, the court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 
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*« YOUR grace ſhall underſtand, that, at the receipt of 
your letter, I am very ſick: but at the inſtant that your 
meſſenger came, in loving viſitation was with me a young 
doctor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar: I acquainted him 
with the cauſe in controverſie between the Jew and An- 
thonio the merchant. We turn'd o'er many books to- 
gether : he is furniſh'd with my opinion, which, better'd 
with his own learning, (the greatneſs whereof I cannot 
enough commend) comes with him at my importunity, to 
fill up your grace's requeſt in my ſtead. I beſeech you, 
let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him lack a 
reverend eſtimation : For I never knew ſo young a body 
with ſo old a head. I leave him to your gracious accev- 
tance, whole trial ſhall better publiſh his cemmendation.” 


Enter Portia, dreſſed like a doctor of laws. 
Dux. You hear the learn'd BeHario what he writes, 


And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 
—Give me your hand. Came you from old Bellerib! ? 


Por. I did, my lord. 
Dok k. You're welcome : take your place. 


Are you acquainted with the difference, 


That holds this preſent queſtron in the court ? ro 


ou 


Which is the merchant here; and which the Jew ? 


Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 


But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 
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Por, I am informed thoroughly of the caſe. 
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Dyk k. Anthonio and old Shy lock, both ſtand forth. 
Pok. Is your name Shylock? 

Su x. Shy lock is my name. 

Pos. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 

Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 

—You ſtand within his danger, do you not ? 5 [To Anth. 
Ax TE. Ay, ſo he ſays. | 
Pos. Do you confeſs the bond. 

AwnTa. I do. 

Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 

Say. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not ſtrained; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n 5 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd; ; 

It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 


The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His ſcepter ſhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, | 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 


It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himſelf; 

And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 

When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 

Tho' juſtice be thy plea, conſider this, 

That in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 

Should ſee ſalvation. We do pray for mercy; 

And that fame prayer doth teach us all to render 
| D d 2 
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The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much 
To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea; 
Which, if thou follow, this ſtrict court of Venice 
Muſt needs give ſentence *gainſt the merchant there. 
Say. My deeds upon my head J crave the law, 
The penalty and forteit of my bond. 
Pos. Is he not able to diſcharge the mony ? 
Bass Yes, here I tender it to him in court, 
Yea, twice the tum; if that will not ſuffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On for ſeit of my hands, my head, my heart. 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I befeech you, 
Wreſt once the law to your authority, 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 
Pos. It mutt not be; there is no pow'r in Venice, 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed. 
"Twill be recorded for a precedent; 
And many an error by the ſame example, 
Will ruth into the ſtate. It cannot be. 
Su. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel. 
O wiſe young judge, how de I honour thee ! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the Lond, . 
Say. Here 'tis, moſt rev'rend doctor, here it is. 
Por. Shy lock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 
Say. An oath, an oath, — I have an oath in heav*n. 
Shall I lay perjury upon my foul? 
No, not tor Venice. | | 
Por. Why, this bond is forfeit; 
And lawſully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
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Neareſt the merchant's heart. Be merciful, 
Take thiice thy mony, bid me tear the bond. 
suv. When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law: your expoſition 
Hath been moſt found. I charge you by the law. 
Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. By my foul 1 (wear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I ſtay here on my bond. 
AN ru. Moſt heartily I do beleech the court 
To give the judgtnent. 
Pon. Why, then thus it is: 
You muſt prepare your boiom for his knife. 
Say. O noble judge! O excellent young man 
Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond, 
Say. Tis very true. O wite and upright judge, 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
Por. Therefore lay bare your boſom 
Su v. Ay, his breaſt; 
So ſays the bond, doth it not, noble judge ? 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words. 
Pos. It is ſo. Are there icalcs to weigh the fleſh ? 
SHY, I have them ready. | 
Por. Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shy lock, on your charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, left he ſhould bleed to death, 
SHY. Is it to nominated in the bond? 
Pos. It is not fo expreſs'd; but what oi that ? 
"*T were good, you do ſo much for charity. 
SHY. I cannot find it; "tis not in the bond. 
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| Por, Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay ? 
ANTH. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd. 
— Give me your hand, Baſſanio, fare ye well! 
Grieve not, that I am fall'n to this for you: 
For herein fortune ſhews herſelf more kind, 
Than is her cuſtom. It is ſtill her uſe, 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; from which ling'ring penance 
Of ſuch a miſery doth ſhe cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife; 
Tell her the proceſs of Anthonio's end ; 
Say, how | lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death: 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you, that you ſhall loſe your friend; 
And he repents not, that he pays your debt; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it inftantly with all my heart. 
Bass. Anthonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which is as dear to me as life itſelf; 
But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſteem'd above thy life. 
I would loſe all; ay, ſacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. | 
Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
Tf ſhe were by to hear you make the offer. 
GRA. I have a wife, whom J proteſt, I love: 
I would, ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. 
NR. Tis well, you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe, 


Would any of the ſtack of Barrabas 


Had been her huſband, rather than a chriſtian! 7 Afide. 


—We trifle time; I pray thee, purſue ſentence. 
Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine, 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Suy. Moſt rightful judge 5 
Por. And you muſt cut this fleſh from off his breaſt ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
Su v. Moſt learned judge—a ſentence—come, prepare. 
Pos. Tarry a little there is ſomething elſe. | 
This bond doth give thee here no jo: of blood; 
The words expreſly are, a pound of fleſh. 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh; 
Zut, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed 
One drop o. chriſtian blood; thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 5 
Unto the ſtate of Venice. 
Gra. O vpright judge mark, Jew,—O learned judge! 
Say. Is that the law ? 
Por. Thy ſelf ſhalt ſee the act: 
For as thou urgeſt Juſtice, be aſſur'd, 
Thou (halt have juſtice, more than thou deſir*ſt. 
Gra. O learned judge—mark, Jew—a learned judge 
SHY. I take this offer then pay the bond thrice, 
And let the chriſtian go. | 
Bass. Here is the money. 


Pox. The Jew ſhall have all juſtice - ſoft! no haſte 


He ſhall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Pon. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the fleſh; 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
Dd 4 
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gu v. Theſe be the chriſtian huſbands. I've a daughter; 
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But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak*'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, be't but ſo much 
As makes it light or heavy in the ſubſtance, 
On the diviſion of the twentieth part 
Of one poor ſcruple ; nay, if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate. 
GRA. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pauſe ?—=take the forfeiture. 
Say. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Bass. Þ have it ready; here it is. 
Pos. He hath reſuſed it in the open court 
He ſhall have meerly juſtice, and his bond. 
_ Gra. A Daniel, till fay I; a ſecond Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word 
Say. Shall I not barely have my principal b 
Por. Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 
To be ſo taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Say. Why, then the devil give him * of it! 
II ſtay no longer queſtion. 
Por. Tarry, Jew. 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 
Cotes to the privy coffer of the ſtate; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only; gainſt all other voice: 
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In which predicament, 1 ſay, thou ſtand'ſt. | | 
For it appears by maniteſt proceeding, | . 


That indirectly, and dire ly too, 
Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou haſt incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd . 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang thyſelf, 
And yet, thy wealth being forieit to the ſtate, 
Thou haſt not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou mutt be hang'd at the. ſtate's charge. 
Duke. That thou may'ſt fee the Ciff* rence of our ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy lite before thou aſk it. | 
For half thy wealth, it is Anthonio's: | 
The other half comes to the general ſtate, | 
Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 
Por. Ay, for the ſtate; not for Anthonio. 
Say. Nay, take my life and all: pardon not that. 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my hovie : you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
Por. What mercy can you render him, Anthonio? 
GRA. A halter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake. 
ANTH. So pleaſe my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods 
am content, ſo he will let me have 
The other half in uſe, to render it | 
Upon his death unto the gentleman, 8 
That lately ſtole his daughter. | 
Two things provided more, that for this ſavour 
He preſently become a chriſtian 3 
The other, that he do record a git 
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Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his fon Lerenzo and his daughter. 
Dux k. He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 
Pos. Art thou contented, Jew ? what doſt thou ſay ? 
SHY. I am content. 
PRO. Clerk, draw a deed of pitt. 
Sur. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; ſend the deed after me, 
And l will ſign it. | 
Dux x. Get thee gone; but * it. 
8A. In chriſt'ning thou ſhalt have two godfathers. 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'ſt have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. [ Exit Sby lock. 
Dvxx. Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
Pos. I humbly do defire your Grace's Fg 
I muſt away this night to Padua, 
And it is meet, I preſently ſet forth 
DuxEe. I'm forty, that your leiſure ſerves you not. 
Anthonio, gratify this gentleman , 


F or, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[Exit Duke and his train. 


3 III. 


Bass. Moſt worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, dne unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
Aru. And ſtand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ſervice to you evermore. 
Por. He is well paid, that is well fatisfy'd ; 


OF VENICE. 


And I, delivering you, am ſatisfy'd ; 

And therein do account myſelf well paid; 

My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again 
I wiſh you well, and fo I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear Sir, of force I muſt attempt you further. 
Take ſome remembrance of us, for a tribute, 

Not as a fee, Grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You preſs me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'l] wear them for your ſake; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you. 
Do not draw back your hand, I'll take no more; 

And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good Sir, alas, it is a trifle ; 
Iwill not ſhame mylelf to give you this. 

Por, I will have nothing elſe but only this. 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 


411 


Bass. There's more depends on this, than on the value. 


The deareſt ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation z 


Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 
Pos. I ſee, Sir, you are liberal in offers; 


You taught me firſt to beg, and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer d. 
Bass. Good Sir, this ring was giv'n ms by my wife, 

And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither ſell, nor give, nor bole it. 

Por, That 'ſcuſe ſerves many men to fave their gifts 
And if your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deſerv'd the ring, 
She would not hold out enmity for ever, 
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For giving it to me, Well, peace be with you. 
| [Exit with Nerila, Ml 1 
ANnTn. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring. 5 


Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 
Be valu'd *gainſt your wife's commandement. 
Bass. Go, Gratis no, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'ſt, 
Unto Anthoni 's houſe. —Away, make haſte. F 
—Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont. Come, Anthonio. {Excunt. 


Re-enter Portia and Neriſſa. 


Por. Enquire the Jew's houſe out, give him this deed, A 
And let him ſign it. We'll away to-night, 1 
And be a day before ou huſbands home. | þ 
This deed will be welcome to Lorenzo. | y 


Enter Gratiano. 


GRA. Fair Sir, you are well o'erta'en : l 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice, A 
Hath ſent you here this ring, and doth intreat 
Your company at dinner. St 
Por. That cannot be. | EE if U 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully. Ti 
And fo, I pray you, tell him. Furthermore, * | 
I pray you, ſhew me Youth old Shylock's houſe, M. 
- Gra. That will I do. | Th 
Ne. Sir, I would ſpeak with you. 
II fee 1 I can get my huſband's ring. [To Por. Die 
Which I did make him ſwear to keep for ever. An 


Pox. Thou may'ſt, I warrant. We ſhall have oldſwearirg, As 
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That they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we'll out-face them, and out-ſwear them too : 

— Away, make haſte, thou know'ſ where I will tarry. 
NER. Come, good Sir, will you ſhew me to this houſe : > 


ACT YV SCENE T 


Belmont, A Grove, or green place, before Portia's houſe. 


Enter Lorenzo and Jeſſica, 


LoreExN z o. 


HE moon ſhines bright — In ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently {iſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wall; 
And figh'd his ſoul towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſid lay that night. 
Jes. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfuily o'ertrip the dew ; 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 


And ran diſmay'd away. 


Lox. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 


Upon the wild ſea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Jes. In ſuch a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old /Eſon, 
Lok. In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jo, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 
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Jes. And in ſuch a night, 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear, he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lok. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty Jeſſica (like a little ſhrew) 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Iss. I would out- night you, did no body come; 
But hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 
Lok. Who comes ſo faſt, in filence of the webe ? 


Ms. A friend. 
Lox. A friend! what friend? your name, I pray you, 


friend ? 


MEs. Stephano 1s my name, and I bring word, 
My miftreis will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont. She doth ftray about 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels, and prays, 

For happy wedlock hours. 

Lox. Who comes with her? 

Ms. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
— I pray you, is my maſter yet return d? 

Lok. He is not, nor have we yet heard from him. 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, | 
And cercmoniouſly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe, 


Enter Launcelot. 
LAuN. Sola, ſola, wo ha, ſola, ſola ! 
Lok. Who calls? 


LAN. Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo and miſtreſs 


Lorenza? ſola, ſola! | 
Lox, Leave hallowing, man: here, 


{ 
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Laun. Sola! where? where? 
Lok. Here. 
LAu x. Tell him, there's a | poſt come from my maſter, 
with his hora full of good news. My maſter will be here ere 
morning. 
Lok. Sweet love, lets in, and oak expect their coming. 
And yet no matter why ſhould we go in? | 
My friend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 
Within the houſe, your miſtreſs 1s at hand; 
And bring your mufick forth into the air. [Exit Stephano. 
How ſweet the moon · light ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jeflica: look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlay'd with pattens of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims, 
Such harmony is in immortal ſouls ! 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hyma 
Wich ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs? ear, 
And draw her home with muſick. | 
Jes. I'm never weary, when I hear ſweet muſick. 
| [Mubick. 
Lox. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive z 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood, 
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If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand; 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet power of muſick. Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones and floods 3 2 

Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard and full of rage, 

But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. Mark the muſick. 

Enter Portia and Nerifſa at a diſtance. 

Por. That light we ſee, is burning in my hall: 

—How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Nxk. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the candle 


Por. So doth the greater glory dim the lels : 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters.— Muſick, hark 
Nex. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe. 
Por. Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpect: 
Methinks, it ſounds much tweeter than by day. 
NR. Silence beſtows the virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 


F 
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No better a muſician than the wren. 

How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 

To their right praiſe, and true perfection? 

— Peace ! how the moon ſleeps with Endymion, 

And would not be awaked! [Muſick ceaſes, 
Lok. That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia. 
Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuc- 

kow, 

By the bad voice. 
Lok. Dear lady, welcome home. 
Por. We have been praying for our huſband's healths, 

Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words. 

Are they return'd ? | 
Lok. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a meſſenger before, 

To ſignify their coming. 
Pos. Go, Neriila, 

Give order to my ſervants, that they take 

No note at all of our being abſent hence, 

Nor you, Lorenzo; Jeflica, nor you. [A tucket ſounds, 

Lok. Your huſband is at hand; I hear his trumpet : 

We are no tell-tales, madam, fear you not. 
Por. This night methinks is but the day-light ck; 
It locks a little paler z 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 
Enter Baſſanio, Anthonio, Gratiano, and their followers, 

Bass. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun. 

Por. Let me give light, but let not me be light ; ; 
For a light wiſe doth make a heavy huſband; 
And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; | 
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18 THE MERC HAN r 
But God ſort all !—you're welcome home, my lord. 


Bass. I thank you, madam, give welcome to my friens: 


—This is the man, this is Anthonto, 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. 
Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him; 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ax TH. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houte. 
It muſt appear in other ways than words 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 
| [Gratiano and Neriſſa ſeem to talk apar 
Gra. By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong; 
In faith, 1 gave it to the jndge's clerk, | 
Would he were gelt that had it for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, fo much at heart. 
Pos. A quarrel, ho— already! what's the matter ? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring, 
That ſhedid give me, whoſe poeſy was 
For all the wo: id like cutler*s poetry 
Upon a knile; *©* Love me, and leave me not.“ 
Nrr. What talk you of the poeſy; or the vahae * 
You ſwore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it 'till your hour of death, 
And that it ſhould tie with you in the grave. 
Tho? not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been refpeQive, and have Eept it 
Gave it a judge's clerk ! ——but well I know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face, that had!“ 
Gra. He will, an' if he live to be a man. 
Nes. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 
Gra. Now by this hand, I gave it to a youth, =» —= 
A kind of boy —# little ſcrubbed boy, 
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No higher than thyſelf the judge's clerk— 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee. 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 
Por. You were to blame, I muſt be plain with you, 
Jo part fo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift; 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And rivetted with faith unto your fleſh, 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth _ 
That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a caule of grief; 
An' tere to me, I ſhould be mad at it. 
Bass. Why, I were beſt to cut my lefthand off, 
And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. [Aſide, 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too. And then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine; 
And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. 
Por. What ring gave you, my lord! 3 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 
Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
would deny it; but you ſee my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 
Po x. Even ſo void as your falſe heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in yeur bed 
Until I ſee the ring. 
Ner, Nor | in yours, 
Till 1 again fee mine. 
| & © 3 
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Pass. Sweet Portia, 
It you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillinely I leſt the ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Por. Ii you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to retain'the ring, 


You would not then have parted with the ring. 


What man is there ſo much unreatonable, 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 

With any terms cf zeal, wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Neriſſa teaches me what to believe 
Pl die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. 


Bass. No, by mine honour, madam—by my foul—- 


No woman had it, but a civil door, 
Who did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 


And begg'd the ring, the which I did deny him, 
And ſuſfer'd him to go diſpleas'd away; 

Even he, that did uphold the very life 

Of my dear friend. What ſhould 1 lay, ſweet lady 
I was enlorc'd to fend it after him; 

I was beſet with ſhame and ener 3 


My honour would not let ingratitude 


So much beſmear it. Pardon me, good lady, 
And by theſe bleſſed candles of the night, 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 


The rivg of me, to give the worthy doctor. 
Pcs. Let net that doctor e'er come near my houſe. 
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Since he hath got the Jewel that I lov'd, 

And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 

I will become as liberal as you; | 

I'll not deny him any thing I have, 

No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed. 

Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it. 

Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 

If you do not, if I be left alone, | 

Now, by mine honour, which 1s yet my own, 

I'll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 
Ny R. AndI his clerk therefore be well advis'd, 

How you do leave me to mine own proteRion. 
Gra. Well, do you fo; let me not take him then ; 

For if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. ; 
Ax rn. I am th' unhappy ſubject of theſe quarre!s. 
Por. Sir, grieve not you. You are welcome, notwith- 

ſtanding. 


Pass. Portia, forgive me this exforced wrong. 
And in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
| ſwear to thee; ev'n by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf 

Por. Mark you but that! 
in both mine eyes he doubly ſees biodelC; - 

In each eye, one; ſwear by your double ſel: 
And there's an oath of credit! 
Bass. Nay, but hear me : 
Pardon this fault, and by my foul I ſwear, 
| never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ax TH. I once did lend my body for his wealth, 
Which but for him that had your huſband's ring, 
Had quite miſcarry'd. I dare be bound again, 

My ſout upon the forfeit, that your lord 
E e 3 
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Will never more break faith adviſedly. 
Por, Then you ſhall be his ſurety. Give him this, 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 
Ax TH. Here, lord Baſſanio, ſwear to keep this ring. 
Bass. By heav'n, it is the ſame I gave the doctor. 
Pos. I had it of him—pardon me, Baſſanio; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. | 
NR. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano, 
For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lye with me. 
Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high ways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough. 
What ! are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 
Pos. Speak not o groſſy —you are al} amaz d 
Here is a letter, read it at your leiſure; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario; 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doctor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk. Lorenzo, here, 
Shall witneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And even but now return'd : I have not yet 
Ener'd my houſe. Anthonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect; unſeal this letter ſoon, 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly. 
You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 
I chanced on this letter, 
AN TH. I am dumb. 
Bass. Were you the doctor, and bow you not ? 


| Gra. Were you theclerk, that is to make me cuckold? 


Neg. Ay, but the clerk, that never means to do ty 
Ualeſs he live until he be a man. | 


d? 
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Bass, Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellow, 
When I am abſent, then lie with my wife. 
Ax TH. Sweet lady, you have given me life and living; 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips | 
Are ſafely come to road. | 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 

My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 

Nez. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee. 
There do I give to you and Jeflica, 

From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of giſt, 
Alter his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 

Lok. Fair ladies, you drop maana in the way 
Ot ſtarved people. 

Pos. It is almoſt morning, 

And yet, I'm ſure, you are not ſatisfy'd 
Of theſe events at full. Let us go in, 
And charge us there upon interrogatories, 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 

Gra. Let it beſo. The firſt interrogatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is | 
Whether 'till the next night ſhe had rather ſtay, 

Or go to bed now, being two hours to day. 

But were the day come, I ſhould wiſh it dark, 
Till I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while I live, Pll tear no other thing 

$2 ores as keeping late Neriſſa's ring. [Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


DuxE. 

FREDERICK, brother to the Duke, and uſurper. 

AMIENs, } Lords attending upon the Duke ia his baniſhe 
Jaques, ment. | 

Le Bev, a courtier attending upon Frederick. 

OLIVER, eldeſt ſon to Sir Rowland de Boys. 

Jaques, 
ORLAN Do, 
ADAM, an old ſervant of Sir Rowland de Boys. 
Tov cusToXNs, a clown. 

Comin, 
Wave, c Shepherds. 

WiLL1am, in love with Audrey. 

Sir OLIVER MAR-TEXT, a couatry curate. 
CHARLES, wreſtler to the uſurping Duke Frederick, 
Denwis, ſervant to wes. 


f You::ver brothers to Oliver, 


RosALinD, daughter to the Duke. 
_ CeLia, daughter ts Frederick. 
Puzse, a ſhepherdeſ:. | 
AvuDRErY, a country wench. 


Lords belonging to the two Dukes: with pages, foreſter, 
and other attendants, 


The Scenes lies, firſt, 1 near Oliver e Vonſe; and, aſter- 
wards, partly in the Duke's court; 10 partly ia che 
foreſt of Arden. 
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ACT-L- Cn 
OLrvexr's orchard, 


Enter Orlando and Adam. 


O ALAN DO. 


S I remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion be- 


queathed me. By will, but a poor thouſand crowns; 
and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my brother on his bleſſing to 
breed me well. And there begins my ſadne's. My brother 


Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks goldenly of 


his profit. For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, ſties me here at home, unkept: 
for call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that 
differs not from the ſtalling of an ox? His horſes are bred 
better; for beſides that they are fair with their feeding, they 
are taught their manage, and to that end riders dearly hir- 
ed; but I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; 


for the which his animals on his dunghills are as much 


bound to him as 1. Beſides this Nothing that he fo plenti- 
fully gives me, the Something that nature gave me, his coun- 


tenance ſeems to take from me. He lets me feed with his 


hinds, bars me the place of a brother, and, as much as in 
him lies, mines my gentility with ray education. This is 
it, Adam, that grieves me; and the ſpirit of my father, 
which, I think, is within me, begins to mutioy againſt this 
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ſervitude. I will no longer endure it, tho? yet I know no 
wiſe remedy how to avoid it. 


SCENE 1k 
Enter Oliver. 


ADam. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother. 

ORLa. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how he will 
fhake me up. 

OLI. Now, Sir, what make ye here? 

OrLa. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 

OLI. What mar ye then, Sir? 

Ox LA. Marry, Sir, I am belpeng you to mar that which 
Cod made; a poor unworthy bro! uuns, wiih idlencls. 

OL1. Marry, Sir, be better emp!oy', ad be nought a 
while. 

OrxLa. Shall I keep your hoge, and eat with them? 
what prodigal's portion have I ent, tha! 1 {ould come to 
ſuch penury? | 

OL. Know you where you are, 8 ? 

ORLA. O, Sir, very well; here in your Orchard. 

OI. Know you before whom, Sir? 

OrLa. Ay, better than he, I am betore, 8 me. [ 
know, you are my eldeit brother; and in the gentle conditi- 
on of blood, you ſhould to know me. The courteſy of nati- 
ons allows you my better, in that you are the firſt born; 
but the ſame tradition takes not -wiy my blood, were there 
twenty brothers betwix: us. 1 have as much of my father 


in me, as you; albeit, | el your com ng before me is 
nearer to his reverence. | 
OLr1. What, boy! [menacing with his hand. 
OzLa. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
this. | [collaring him. 
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Or. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 


OrLa. I am no villain: I am the youngeſt ſon of Sir 


Rowland de Boys; he was my father, and he is thrice a 
villain, that ſays, ſuch a father begot villains. Wert thou 
not my brother, I would not take this hand from thy throat, 


till this other had pulled out thy tongues for ſaying ſo; thou 


haſt rail'd on thyſelf. 

Apan. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your father's re- 
membrance, be at accord. 

OL1. Let me go, I ſay. 

OrLA. I will not 'till I pleaſe. You ſhall hear me 
My father charged you in his will to give me good educati- 
on; your have train'd me up like a peaſant, obſcuring and 
hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities. The ſpirit of 
my father grows ſtrong in me, and I will no longer endure 
it: there ſore allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a 


gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my father left me 


by teſtament; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oui. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is ſpent ? 
—— Well, Sir, get you in I will not long be troubled 
with you: you ſhall have ſome part of your will, I pray 
you, leave me. 

ORr1.4. I will no further offend you, than becomes me 


for my good. 

OL1. Get you with him, you old dog, 

Ab Au. Is old dog my reward? moſt true, I have loſt my 
teeth in your ſervice. God be with my old maſter, he would 


not have ſpoke ſuch a word. [Exit Orla and Adam, 
SCENE MM 


Begin you to grow upon me — 


Orr. Is it even lo? 
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Iwill phyſickyourrankneſs, and yet give no thouſand crowns 
neither. Holla, Dennis! 

| Enter Dennis. 


Dev. Calls your worſhip ? 
Ori. Was not Charles, the duke's wreſtler, here to ſpeak 


' with me? 


Dew. So pleaſe you, he is here at the door, and i impor- 
tunes acceſs to you. 
OL 1. Call him in [Exit Dennis.] *Twillbe a good way y 


and to-morrow the wreſtling 1s. 
Enter Charles. 


CAA. Good morrow to your worſhip. 
Ori. Good monſieur Charles, what's the new news ai 
the new court ? | 
Caa. There's no news at the court, Sir, but the old 
news; that is, the old duke is baviſh'd by his younger bro- 
ther the new duke, and three or four loving lords have pu! 
themſelves into voluntary exile with him; whoſe lands and 
revenues enrich the new duke, therefore he gives them good 
leave to wander. 
Or. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the old duke's daughter, 
be baniſh'd with her father ? 
Cn. O, no; for the new duke's daughter her couſin ſo 
loves her, being ever from their cradles bred together, that 
ſhe would have followed her exile, or have died to ſtay be- 
hind her. She is at the court, and no leſs beloved of her 
uncle than his own RN ; and never two ladies loved as 
they do. 
OL1. Where will the old duke live ? | | 
Cara. They ſay he is already in the foreſt of Arden, and 
2 many merry men with him; and there they live like the 


it 


1 
5 
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old Robia Hood of England. They ſay, many young gentle- 
men flock to him every day, and fleet the time careleſly, as 
they did in the golden world. | 

O11. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the new duke? 

Cua. Marry, do I, Sir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, Sir, ſecretly to underſtand, 
that your younger brother Orlando hath a diſpoſition to come 
in diſguis'd againſt me to try a fall. To-morrow, Sir, I 


wreſtle for my credit; and he, thateſcapes me without ſome 


broken limb, ſhall acquit him well. Your brother is but 
young and tender, and for your love I would be loth to foil 
tim; as I muſt for mine own honour, if he come in. There- 
fore out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint you 
withal; that either you might ſtay him from hisintendment, 
or brook tuch diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is 
a thing of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my will. 
Oct, Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which 
thou ſhalt find, I will moſt kindly requite. I had myſelf 
notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, and have by under- 
hand means laboured to diſſuade him from it; but he is re- 
Flute. I tcll thee Charles, he is the ſtubborneſt young 


ſellow of France; full of ambition, an envious emulator of 


every man's good parts, a ſecret and villainous contriver a- 
galaſt me his natural brother. Therefore ule thy diſcreti- 
on; I had as lief thou didſt break his neck, as his finger. 
And thou wert beſt lcok to't; lor 11 thou doft him any flight. 
diſgrace, or if he do not mightily grace himſelf on thee, he 
will practife againſt thee by poiſon; ertrap thee by ſome 
treacherous device; and never leave thee, till he hath ta'en 


thy lie by ſome indirect means or other; for ] aTure thee, 


(and almoft with tears I ſpeak it) there is not one, fo young 


and ſo villainous this day living. I ſpeak but brotherly of 
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bim; but ſhould I anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt 
bluſh and weep, and thou muſt look pale and wonder, 
Crna. I am heartily glad, I came hither to you. If he 
come to-morrow, [I'll give him his payment; if ever he go 
alone again, I'll never wreſtle for prize more. And ſo, 
God keep your worſhip. | { Exit, 
Oli. Farewel, good Charles. Now will I ſtir this game 


ter; I hope, I ſhall ſee an end of him; for my ſoul, yet! 


know not why, hates nothing more than him. Yet he's 
gentle; never ſchcol'd, and yet learned; full of noble de- 
vice; of all forts enchantiogly beloved; and, indeed, ſo much 
in the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own people 
who beſt know him, that I am altogether miſpriſed. But it 
ſhall not be ſo long—this wreſtler ſhall clear all. Nothing 
remains, but that I kindle the boy thither, which now I' 


go about. | [ Exit, 


Scr IV. Changes to an open walk, before the Duke's 
| palace, 


Enter Roſalind and Celia. 


CEL. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be merry. 

Ros. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſs 
of; and would you yet I were merrier? Unleſs you could 
teach me to forget a baniſh'd father, you muſt not learn me 
how to remernber any extraordinary pleaſure. 

Cer. Herein, I ſee, thou lov'ſt me not with the full 
weight that I love thee. If my uncle, thy baniſhed father, 
had baniſhed thy uncle, the duke my lather, ſo thou hadit 
been ſtill with me, I could have taught my love to take thy 
father for mine; fo wouldſt thou, if the truth of thy love to 


me were fo righteoufly temper'g as mine is to thee. 
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Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, 5 
rejoice in yours. 

Cer. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor none 
is like to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou ſhalt be his 
heir; for what he hath taken away from thy father perforce, 
I will render thee again in affection; by mine honour, I 
will——and when I break that oath, let me turn monſter. 
Therefore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports. Let 
me ſee—What think you of falling in love? 

Cer. Marry, I pr'ythee, do, to make ſport withal; but 
love no man in good earneſt; nor no further in ſport neither, 
than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may'ſt in honour Tome: 
off again. | 

Ros. What ſhall be our ſport then? 

Cer, Let us fit and mock the good houſewife Fortune 


| from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be beſtowed 
| equally, 


Ros, 1 would we could do ſo; for her benefits are mighti- 


| ly miſplaced, and the bountiful blind woman doth moſt miſ- 
| take in her gifts to women. 


Cer. Tis true; for thoſe that ſhe makes fair, ſhe ſcarce 


: makes honeſt; and thoſe, that ſhe makes honeſt, ſhe makes 
very ill-favoured. | 


Ros. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to na- 


ture's: fortune reigns in giſts of the world, not in the linea» 
| ments of nature, 


Enter Touchſtone, a clown. 
Cer. No! when nature hath made a fair creature, may 
me not by fortune fall into the fire? Though nature hath. 


| given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune _ In chis 


tool to eut off this argument? 
vox, I, | F f 
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Ros. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature; when 
fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's wit. 
Cx. Peradventure, this is not fortune's work, neither, 
but nature's; who, perceiving our natural wits too dull to 
_ reaſon of ſuch goddeſſes, hath ſent this Natural for our whet- 
ſtone : for always the dulneſs of the fool is the whetſtone of 
the wits. How now, wit, whither wander you? 
CLo. Miſtrefs, you muſt come away to your father. 

_ Cer. Were you made the meſſenger? 

Co. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to come for you, 
Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool ? h 
CLo: Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his honour they 

were good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the ' muſtard 
was naught. Now I'll ſtand to it, the pancakes were naught 
and the muſtard was good, and yet was not the * for- 
ſworn, 
CEL. How prove you that in the great heap of your know- 
tedge ? 
Ros. Ay, marry ;. now W your wiſdom. 
CLo. Stand you both forth now; ſtroke your chins, and 
fwear by your beards that I am a knave. 
CEL. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 
Cro. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were; but ii 
you ſwear by That that is not, you are not forſworn; nc 
more was this knight ſwearing by his honour, for he never 
had any; or if he had, he had ſworn it away, before ever he 
ſaw thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. 

Cer. Pr'ythee, who is that thou mean'ſt ? 

CLo. One, that old Frederick your father loves. 

CEL. My father's love is enough to honour him :—e- 

nough ! ſpeak no more of him, you'll be whipt for taxation 
one of theſe days, 


* 


nd 
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Co. The more pity, that fools may nat fouak witty | 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly, 


CEL. By my troth, thou ſay'ſt true j for ſince the little 


wit that fools have was ſilenc'd, the little foolery that wiſe 
men have makes a great ſhow : here comes Monſieur Le Beu. 


8 EMK. V. 
| Enter Le Beu, 
Ros. With his mouth full of news. 
Cer. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. 
Ros. Then ſhall we be news-cram'd. 
CEL. All the better, we ſhall be the more 3 


Bon jour, Monſieur Le Beu; what news ? 


Le Bev. Fair Princeſs, you have loſf much good ſport. 
Cer. Sport; of what in 2 1 

Le BEU What colour, Madam! ? how ſhall : anſwer you? 
Ros. As wit and fortune will, 

CLo. Or as the deſtinies — | 

CET. Well faid; that was laid on with a trowel. 

Cro. Nay, if I keep not my rank, — 

Ros. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 

Le Bev. You amaze me, ladies. I would have told you 


of good wreſtling, which you have loſt the ſight of. 


Ros. Yet tell us the manner of the wreſtling. 
Lr Bev. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it pleaſe 


your Ladyſhips, you may ſee the end, for the beſt is yet to 
do; and here where you are, they are coming to perform it. 


CET. Well—the beginning that is dead and buried. 
Lz Bu. There comes an old man and his three ſons, 
Ce:.. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 


Le BEV. Three proper young mens. of excellent growth 
and preſence 
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Ros. With bills on their necks: ** Be it known unto all 
ce men by theſe preſents.” — 

Lx Bzv. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled wth Charles 
the Duke's wreſtler; which Charles in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, and there is little hope of 


life in him: ſo he ſerv'd the ſecond, and ſo the third. Von- 


der they lie, the poor old man their father making ſuch pi- 
tiful dole over them, that all the beholders take his part 
with weeping. 

Ros. Alas! | 
CLo. But what is the ſport, Monſieur, that the ladies have 


LI Bev. Why this, that I ſpeak of. 

Ciro. Thus men may grow wiſer every day ! It is the firſt 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was ſport for ladies. 

CEL. Or I, I promiſe thee, 


Ros. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken muſick 


in his ſides? is there yet another doats upon rib-breaking ? 
Shall we ſee this wreſtling, couſin ? 


L! Bev. You muſt if you ſtay here; for here is the 
place appointed for the yh and they are ready to per- 


form it. 
Cer. Yonder, fure, they are coming. Let us now ſtay 


and ſee it. | 
SENI VI. 


Flouriſh. Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, 8 
and attendants. 


Dux x. Come on. Since the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardneſs. 


Ros. Is yonder the man ? 
LZ BEV. Even he, Madam. 


© 
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Cer. W. he is too young; yet he looks ſucceſsfully. 

Duxe. How now, daughter and couſin; are you crept 
hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Ros. Ay, my liege, ſo pleaſe you give us leave. 

Duxe. You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, 
there is ſuch odds in the men: in pity of the challenger's 
youth, I would feign diſſuade him, but he will not be en- 
treated. Speak to him, ladies, ſee if you can move him. 

CEL. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beu. 

Duxe. Do fo. I'll not be by. [Duke goes apert. 

Le Bzv. Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes call for 

you. | | | 
OLA. I attend them with all reſpe& and duty. 
Ros. Young man, have you challeng'd Charles the wreſt- 
ler? | | 
O81 4. No, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger : 
come but in, as others da, to try with him the ſtrength of 
my youth, | 

CzL. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for your 
years, Yow have ſeen cruel proof of this man's ſtrength. 
If you ſaw yourſelf with your own eyes, or knew yourſelf 
with your judgment, the fear of your adventure would 
counſel you to a more equal enterprize. We pray you, far 
your own ſake, to embrace your own ſafety, and give over 
this attempt. | 

Ros. Do, young Sir; your reputation ſhall not there- 
fore be miſpriſed. We will make it our ſuit to the Duke, 
that the wreſtling might not go forward. 

ORLA, I beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard 
thoughts, wherein I confeſs me much guilty, to deny ſo fair 
2nd excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes and 
gentle wiſhes go with me to my trial, wherein if I be foil'd, 
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chere is but one ſham'd that was never eracious 3 if kilbd, 


but one dead that is willing to be ſo. I ſhall do my . 
no wrong, for I have none to lament me; the world no in- 
Jury, for in it I have nothing; only in the world I fill up a 
place, which may be better ſupplied when I have made it 
empty. 

Ros. The little ſtrength t that 1 have, I would it were with 
you. 

Cer. And mine to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well. Pray heav'n, I be deceiv'd in you, 

Ctr. Your heart's deſires be with you! 

Cna. Come, where is this young gallant, that is fo de- 
firous to lie with his mother earth ? 

OrLa. Ready, Sir. But his will hath in it a more mo- 


deſt working. 


Du kk. You ſhall try but one fall. 

CA. No-! warrant your grace; you ſhall not entreat 
him to a ſecond, that have ſo mightily vpn him 
from a firſt. | 

OrLa. You mean to mock me aſter; you ſhould not have 
mocked me before ; but come your ways. 

Ros. Now Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 

CET. I would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong fellow 
by the leg! Auer wreſtle, 

Ros. O excellent young man 

Cer. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
ſhould down. [ſhout, 

Duxe. No more, no more, [Charles is thrown, 

OxLA. Yes, I beſeech your grace. I am not yet well 
breathed. | | 

Doux. How doſt thou, Charles? 

LE BEV. He cannot ſpeak, my Lord. 


Let us go thank him and encourage him; 


Your miſtreſs fall be happy. 
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DvxE. Bear him away.—What is thy name, young man? 
ORLA. Orlando, my liege, the youngeſt ſon of Sir Row- 
land de Boys. 
Dok E. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome man elſe! 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him ſtil] mine enemy: 
Thou ſhouldſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe. 
But fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth; 
Il would thou hadſt told me of another father. ; 
| [Exit Duke, with his train. 
ScenEt VII. 
Manent Celia, Roſalind, Orlando. 
CzL. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 
OrLa. I am more proud to be Sir Rowland's ſon, 
His youngeſt ſon, and would not change that calling 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. | 
Ros. My father lov'd Sir Rowland as his ſoul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his ſen, 
I ſhould have giv'n him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. 
CEL. Gentle couſin, 
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My father's rough and envious diſpoſition 

Sticks me at heart. Sir, you have well deſerv'd 
If you do keep your promiſes in love, 

But juſtly as you have exceeded all promiſe, 
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——Shall we go, coz? [Giving him a chain from her neck, 


CzL. Ay—Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

ORrLa. Can I not ſay, I thank you ?—my better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here ſtands up, 
| Is but a quintaine, a meer lifeleſs block. 

Ros. He calls us back my pride fell with my fortunes, 
I'll aſk him what he would. Did you call, Sir? 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. | 

CEL. Will you go, coz ? 

Ros. Have with you Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Roſalind and Celia, 

ORrLa. What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my tongue? 

I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. 


Enter Le Beu. 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee, 
Le BEV. Good Sir, I do in friendſhip counſel you 
To leave this place. Albeit you have deſerv'd 
High commendation, true applaule, and love 
Vet ſuch is now the Duke's condition, 
That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 
The Duke is humorous ; what he is, indeed, 
More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of. 
OrLa. I taank you, Sir. And, pray you, tell me this 
Which of the two was daughter of the Duke 
That here was at the wreſtling ? 
Le Bzv. Neither his daughter, if we judg@by manners; 
But, yet, indeed, the ſhorter is his daughter. 
The other's daughter to the banith'd Dake: 
And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle 
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To keep his daughter company; whoſe loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 

But I can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta'en diſpleaſure *gainſt his gentle niece z 
Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praile her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father's lake 

And, on my life, his malice *gainſt the lady 
Will ſuddenly break forth. — Sir, fare ye well; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 


I ſhall deſire more love and knowledge of you, Exit. 


OrLA. I reſt much bounden to you: fare ye well! 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother ; 
From tyrant Duke unto a tyrant brother : 
But, heav'nly Roſalind ! 


(Exit. 


Scr VIII. Changes to an apartment in the palace. 


Re-enter Celia and Roſalind. 

Cer. Why, couſin; why, Roſalind -C upid have mercy— 
not a word! 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cer. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away up- 
en curs, throw tome of them at me; come, lame me with 
reaſons. 

Ros. Then there were two couſins laid up; when the one 
ſhould be lam'd with reaſons, and the other mad without 
any. 


CEL. But is all this for your father? 


Ros. No, ſome of it is for my father's child. Oh, how 


full of briars is this working-day world! 
Cxr. They are but burs, couſin, thrown _ thee in 
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Holiday foolery.; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. 
Ros. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are in 


my heart. 
CEL. Hem them away. 
Ros. I would try, if I could cry, hem, and have him, 


Cer. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affections. 

Ros. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler than my- 
Telf. | 

CEL. O, a good wiſh upon you! you will try in time, in 
deſpight of a fall —But turning theſe jeſts out of ſervice, let 
us talk in good earneſt. Is it poſſible on ſuch a ſudden you 
Hould fall into ſo ſtrong a liking with old Sir Rowland's 
youngeſt ſon ? 

Ros. The duke my father lov'd his robin dearly. 

CEL. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould love his 
on dearly ? by this kind of chaſe, I ſhould hate him; for my 
father hated his father dearly; yet I hate not Orlando. 

Ros. No, faith, hate him not, for my ſake. | 

Cer. Why ſhould I? doth he not deſerve well? 


SCENT 1X. 
| Enter Duke, with lords. 

Ros. Let me love him for that; and do you love him, 
becauſe I do. Look, here comes the duke. 

Cer. With his eyes full of anger. 

Du E. Miſtreſs, diſpatch you with your ſafeſt haſte, 
And get you from our court, | 

Ros. Me, uncle! \ 

DuxEx. You, couſin. 
Within theſe ten days if that thou be'ſt found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 


= 
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Thou dieſt for it. 
Ros. I do beſeech your grace, 


Let ne the knowledge of my fault bear with me: 


If with myſelf I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with my own deſires; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
As I do truſt, I am not, then, dear uncle, 
Never ſo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend your highneſs. 
Du k E. Thus do all traitors; 
If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itſelf. 
Let it ſuffice thee, that I truſt thee not. 
Ros. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make a traitor ;. 
Tell me whereon the liklihood depends. | 


Du ER. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 


Ros. So was I, when your highneſs took his dukedom; 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him, | 
Treaſon 1s not inherited, my lord, 

Or if we did derive it from our friends, 

What's that to me ? my father was no traitor. 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not fo mnch, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cx. Dear ſovereign, hear me peak. 

Duke. Ay, Celia, we but ſtaid her for your fake; 
Elſe had ſhe with her ather rang'd along. 

CEL. I did not then entreat to have her ſtay; 

It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe; 

I was too young that time to value her, 

But now I know her; if ſhe be a traitor, 

Why fo am I; we ſtill have flept together, 

Roſe at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together; 
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And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 
Dux e. She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her ſmoothneſs. 
Her very ſilence and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
'Thou art a fool; ſhe robs thee of thy name, 


And thou wilt ſhew more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, 


When ſhe is gone. Then open not thy lips: 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her. She is baniſh'd. 
CRT. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Dux E. You are a fool—You, niece, provide yourſelf; 
If you out-ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. [Exe. Duke, &c, 


SCENE NX. 


Cer. O my poor Roſalind ! where wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers! I will give thee mine: 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Ros. I have more cauſe. 

CEL. Thou haſt not, couſin; 
Pr'ythee, be cheerful; know'ſt thou as the duke 
Has baniſh'd me his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

CEL. No? hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love, 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I are one, 
Shall we be ſundred ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 
No, let my father ſeek another heir. | 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly; 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us; 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
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To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out: 

For by this heav'n, now at our ſorrows pale, 

Say what thou canſt, I'll go along with thee. 
Ros. Why, whither ſhall we go? 
Cer. To ſeek my uncle in the foreſt of Arden, 
Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far! 

Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 
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CEL. I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, | 
| And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face; 15 
Ide like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, | 
And never ſtir aſſailants. in 
; Ros. Were't not better, ts, 
q Becauſe that I am more than common tall, | 
| That I did ſuit me all points like a man? : 


* 


A gallant curtle-ax upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand, and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
I'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide, 
| As many other maniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. 
Cer. What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man? 
Ros. I'll have no worſe a name than Jove's own page; 
And therefore, look, you call me Ganimed, 
But what will you be call'd? 
| Cxr. Something that hath a reference to my ſtate; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ros. But, couſin, what if we > aſſaid to ſteal 
| Theclowniſh fool out of your father's court? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

Cer. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me, 
| Leave me alone to woo him, Let's away, 
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And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Deviſe the ſitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 

To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight: now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to baniſhment. 


rr... . 
Arden foreſt. 


Enter Duke ſenior, Amiens, and two or three lords like 


foreſters. 
Du x x ſenior, 
O W, my co- mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſcaſons' difference; as, the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which, when i: bites and blows upon my body, 
Even *till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay, 
This is no flattery: theſe are counſellors, 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: 
And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in tones, and good in every thing. 
Awt. I would not change it. Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſt ubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle, 
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DoxE ſen. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon > 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this deſert city, 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches goar'd. 

1 LoD. Indeed, my lord, | 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 

And in that kind ſwears you do more uſurp 
Than doth your brother, that hath baniſh'd you. 
To day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 

Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 

Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood; 
To the which place a poor ſequeſtred ſtag, 

That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 

In piteous chaſe 3 and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on th' extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke ſen, But what faid Jaques? 

Did he not moralize this ſpeCtacle ? 

i LoRD. O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
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Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
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"Tis right, quoth he, thus miſery doth part 

The flux of company. Anon a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him: Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on you fat and greaſy citizens, 

"Tis juſt the faſhion : wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 

Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 

The bedy of the country, city, court, i 
Vea, and of this our life; ſwearing, that we 1 
Are meer uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, FT 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up | 


Dvxs& ſen. And did you leave him in this contemplation? 
2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and — 
Upon the ſobbing deer. 
Dux ſen. Show me the place; z 
I love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 
2 Logp. I'll bring you to him ſtraight. [Exeunt, 


Scene II. Changes to the palace again. 
Enter Duke Frederick with lords. 


Dux RE. Can it be poſſible, that no man ſaw them? 
It cannot be. Some villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this. 
1 Logp, I cannot hear of any that did ſee her, 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 


They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. 
2 Lok D. My lord, the royniſh clown, at whom ſo oi: 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
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Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman, 
Confeſſes, that ſhe ſecretly o'erheard 
Your daughter and her couſin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wreſtler, 
That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles; 
And ſhe believes, where ever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Dux Ee. Send to his brother: Fetch that gallant hither 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, | 
I'll make him find him. Do this ſuddenly; 
And let not ſearch and inquiſition quail 
To bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. | [Exeunt, 


Scenes III. Changes to Oliver's houſe. 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 


OrLa. Who's there? 
ADAM. What! my young maſter? oh, my gentle n 
Oh, my ſweet maſter, O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland! why, what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous? why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome | 
The bony priſer of the humorous duke? 
Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctified and holy traitors to you, 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 

OrLta. Why, what's the matter ? 

Vor, I. Gg 
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Apam. O unhappy youth, 
Come not within theſe doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives: 
Your brother no; no brother yet the ſon, — 
Vet not the ſon— l will not call him ſon 
Of him I was about to call his father, 


 Hath heard your praiſes, and this night he means 


To burn the lodging where yow uſe to lie, 

And you within it. If he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off; 

I overheard him, and his practices: 

This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 
OrLa. Why, whither, Adam, wouldſt thou have me go) 
ADam. No matter whither, ſo you come not here. 
OTA. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg my 

food ? \ 

Or with a baſe, and boiſterous {word enforce 

A thieviſh living on the common road ? 

This I muſt do, or know not what to do: 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 

I rather will ſubject me to the malice 

Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 
ADA. Bui do not ſo. I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I fav'd under your father, 

Which I did ſtore, to be my fofter nurſe 

When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 


And unregarded age in corners thrown. 


Take that: and he that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea providentially caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold, 
All this I give you, let me be your ſervant; 
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Tho' I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did I with unbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty, but kindly. Let me go with you; 
I'll do the ſervice of a younger man 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 
OxLA. Oh! good old man, how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world; 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed! 
* Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
| | Where none will ſweat, but for promotion; 
And, having that, do cloak their ſervice up 
WH Even with the having. It is not fo with thee. 
| But poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 
That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry. 
But come thy ways, we'l go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 
ADam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee 
To the laſt gaſp with truth and loyalty. 
From ſeventeen years 'till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek; 
But at fourſcore, it is too late a week 
Yet fortune cannot recompence me better | 
Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor, [Exeunt, 
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SCENE IV. Changes to the foreſt of Arden. 


Enter Roſalind in boy's cloaths for Ganimed, Celia dreſt 
like a —_—_ for Aliena, and Touchſtone the 
Clown. 

Ros. O Jupiter! hw weary are my ſpirits ? 

CLo. I care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's appa- 
rel, and cry like a woman; but I muſt comfort the weaker 
veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhow itſelf courageous 
to petticoat ; therefore, courage, good &liena. 

CEL. I pray you bear with me; I can go no further. 

CLo. For my part, I had rather bear with you, than bear 
you; yet I ſhould bear no croſs, if I did bear you; for, I 
think you have no money in your purſe. 

Ros. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 

CLo. Ay; now I am in Arden, the more fool I; when | 
was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers mutt 
be content. | 

Ros. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone. Look you, who comes 
here; a young man and an old in ſolemn talk, 


Enter Corin and Silvius. 


Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you ſtill- 
SL. O Corin, that thou knew'ſt how I did love her, 
Cor. I partly gueſs; for I have lov'd ere now. 
811. No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs, 

Tho? in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover, 

As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow; 

But if thy love were ever like to mine, 

As, ſure, Ithink, did never man love ſo, 

How many actions moſt ridiculous 

Haſt thou been drawa to by thy fantaly ? 
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Cor. Into a thouſand, that I have forgotten. 

Sit. O, thou didſt then ne'er love fo heartily, 
Tf thou remembe1*ſt not the ſlighteſt folly 
That ever love did make thee run into; 
Thou haſt not lov'd ——— 
Or if thou haſt not ſate as I do now, 
Wearying the hearer in thy miltreſs' praiſe, 
Thou haſt not lov'd. | 
Or if thou haſt not broke: from company, 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me; 
Thou haſt not lov'd. 
O Phebe! Phebe ! Phebe 

Ros. Alas! poor ſhepherd! ſearching of thy wound, 
1 have by hard adventure found my own. 

CLo, And. mine. I remember, when I was in love I 
broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him take that for com- 
ing a-nights to Jane Smile; and I remember the-kifling of 
her batlet, and the cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands 
had milk'd; and I remember the wooing of a peaſcod in- 
itead of her, from whom 1 .took two cods, and giving her 
them again, ſaid with weeping tears in my eyes, Wear theſe 
tor my fake. We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange 
capers; but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in love 
mortal in folly. 

Ros. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer, than thou art ware of. 

CLo. Nay, I ſhall ne'er be aware of my own wit, *till 1 
break my ſhins againſt it. 

Ros, Jove ! Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion is much upon 
my faſhion. 

Cro. And mine; but it grows ſomething ftale with me. 

CEL. I pray you, one of you queſtion yond man, 

IF he for gold will give us any food; 


G8 3 


[Exit Sil. 
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I faint almoſt to death. 
Cro. Holla; you, clown! 
Ros. Peace, fool; he's not thy kinſman, 
Cor. Who calls? 
CLo. Your betters; ſir. 
Cox. Elſe they are very wretched. 
Ros. Peace, I ſay—Good even to you, friend. 
Cor. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all. 
Ros. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love or gold, 
Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves, and feed | 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſe'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. 
Cox. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And wiſh for her fake, more than for mine e own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her: 
Put I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze ; 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 
Beſides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of 550 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſhee p- cote now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That ye will feed on; but what is, come fee 3 
And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall ye be. 
Ros. What is he, that ſhall buy his flock and paſture ? 
Cor. That young ſwain, that you faw here but ere - 
while, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Ros. I pray thee, if it ſtand with honeſty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paſture, and the flock, 
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And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cx. And we will mend thy wages. 
II like thts place, and willingly could waſte 
My time in it. 
Cox. Aſſuredly, the thing is to be ſold; 
Co with me. If you like upon report, 
The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be; | 
And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly. [Excunt. 


SCENE V. 
Enter Amiens, Jaques, and others. 
SONG. 


Unger the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note, 
Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy | 
Bat winter and-rough weather. 
Faq. More, more, I pr'ythee more. | ; 
Al. It will make you melancholy, monſieur Jaques. 
Jad I thank it—more, I pr'ythee more. I can ſuck 
melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: more, I 
pr'ythee, more. 
Am1. My voice is rugged; I Fs cannot t pleaſe you. 
. Jad I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire you to 
ſing; come, come, another ſtanzo; call you 'em ſtanzo's? 
Ami. What you will, monſieur Jaques. 
JaQ Nay, I care not for their names, they owe me no- 
thing. Will you ſing. 
83 4 
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Amt. More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe myſelf. 

Jace Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you; but that, they call compliments, is like the encounter 
of two dog-apes. And when a man thanks me heartily, 
methinks, I have given him a penny, and he renders me 
the beggarly thanks. Come, ſing 3 and you that will not, 
hold your tongues. | 

Aut. Well, I'll end the ſong. Sire. cover the while ;— 
the duke will dice under this tree; he hath been all this 
day to lodk you. 

Jad And I have been all this day to avoid him. He is 
too diſputable for my company : I think of as many matters 
as he, but I give heav'n thanks, and make no boaſt of them, 


»——— Come, warble, come. 


8 0 N 


Who doth ambition ſhun, 
And loves to lie i th' tun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleas'd with what he gets 
Come hither, come hither, come hicher; 3 
Here ſhall he ſce 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


IA Ul give thee a verſe to this note, that I made yeſter- 
day in deſpight of my invention. 

Ami. And I'll fing it. 

Jad Thus it goes. 


I! it do come to paſs, 
That any man turn aſs; 


£5 V@Uu LInE FS . yt 


Leaving his wealth and eaſe 
A ſtubborn will to pleaſe, 
Duc-ad-me, duc-ad-me, duc-ad-me, 
Here ſhall he ſee 
Groſs fools as he, 
An' if he will come to me. 
Au i. What's that duc-ad-me ? | 
Taq 'tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle.“ 
I'll go to ſleep if I can; if J n. 11 rail againſt all 
the firſt born of Egypt. 
Au. And I'll go ſeek the duke: his banquet is prepar'd, 
| [Exeunt, ſeverally. 


SCENE VI. 


Enter Orlando and Adam. 


Ab Au. Dear maſter, I can go no further. O, I die for 
ſood! here lie I down, and meature out my SAT are- 
wel, kind maſter. 

OLLA. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in thee ? 
— live a little; comfort a little; chear thyſelf a little. If 
this uncouth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I will either be 
tood for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is 
nearer death, than thy powers. Por my ſake be comforta- 
ble, hold death a while at the arm's end: I will be here 
With thee preſently, and if I bring thee not ſomething to 
eat, I'll give thee leave to die; but if thou dieſt before I 
come, thou art a mocker of my labour, — Well ſaid 


thou look'ſt cheerly ; and I'll be with you quickly. Vet | 


thou lieſt in the bleak air; come, I will bear thee to ſome 

ſhelter, and thou ſhalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there 

live any Wi in ths deſert. Cheerly, good Adam. 
[Exeunt, 
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Scene VII. Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter Duke ſen. and lords. [A table ſet out, 


Dukx ſen. I think he is transform'd into a beaſt, 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Loxp. My lord, he js but even now gone hence; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 

Dux E SEN. If he, compact of jars, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. ' 
Go, ſeck him. Tell him, I would ſpeak with bim. 


Enter Jaques. 


1 Loxp. He faves my labour, by his own approach. 
Dok ſen, Why, how now, Monſieur, what a life is 
_ | 
That your poor friends muſt woo your company ? 
Mat! you look merrily. 
Jag A fool, a fool ;! met a fool i' th? fret 
A motiey "SPL miſerable world— 
As I do live by food, I met a fool, 
Who laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms—and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I—No, ſir, quoth he; 


Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune; 


And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lack- luſtre eye, 
Says, very wiſely, it is ten o'clock : 
Thus we may ſee, quoth he, how the world wags: 
*Tis but an hour ago ſince it was nine, 

And after one hour more *twill be eleven 

And ſo from hour to hour weripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
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And thereby hangs a tale; when I did hear 


The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools thould be ſo deep contemplative : 
And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool, 
A worthy fool — motley's the only wear. 

Dok ſen. What fool is this? 

a O worthy fool ! one that hath been a courtier, 

And fays, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage, he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Du kx ſen. Thou ſhalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only ſuit; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal; as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have 
And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: and why, Sir, muſt they ſo? 
The Why is plain, as way to pariſh church; 
He, whom a fool doth very wiſely hit, 
Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob. If not, 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the ſquandring glances of a fool. 
Inveſt me in my motley, give me leave 
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To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of th* infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Dux ſen. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldſt ds, 
Jag. What, for a counter, would I do but good? 
Dux ſen, Moſt miſchievous foul fin, in chiding fin : 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting itſelf ; 
And all th* emboſſed ſores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Would'f thou diſgorge into the general world. 
Jad Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay the city woman bears 
The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſav, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt; 
Thinking, that I mean him; but therein ſuits 
His folly to the metal of my ſpeech ? | 
There then; how? what then? let me ſee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him; if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himſelf ; if he be free, 
Why, then my taxing, like a wild gooſe, flies 
Unclaim'd of any man — but who comes here ? 


S en xx VNHL 


Enter Orlando, with ſword drawn. 
Ox TAN Forbear, and eat no more, 


It « 


It « 
If « 


Le 


| Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 


| Be anſwered with reaſon, I muſt die. 
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Ja Why, I have eat none yet. 
ORLA. Nor ſhalt thou, till neceſſity be ſerv'd. 
Taq. What kind ſhould this cock come of? 
Du EE ſen. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy Ah 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good — 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt fo empty? | 
OBLA. You touch'd my vein at firſt. The thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility : yet am I inland bred, 
And know ſome nurture. But forbear, I ſay: 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
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JAd If you will not 


DukE ſen. What would you have? Your gentleneſs 
ſhall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleneſs. 
OrLa,. I almoſt die for food, and let me have it? 
Dok ſen. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
ORL 4. Speak you ſo gentle? Pardon me, I pray you: 
I thought, that all things had been ſavage here 
And therefore put I on the countenance | 
Of ſtern commandment. But whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 
It ever you have look'd on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 
If ever fate at any good man's feaſt ; 
If ever from your eyelids wip'd a tear, 
And known what 'tis to pity, and be pitied 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be, 15 
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In the which hope I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
| | [Sheathing his ſword, 


Dux ſen. True is it, that we have ſeen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; 
And ſat at good men's feaſts, and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops, that ſacred pity had engender'd : 

And therefore ſit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſtred. | 

OxLA. Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt ſuffic'd, 


 Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 


I will not touch a bit. 

Dvuxe ſen. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till your return. 

OxrLa. I thank ye; and be bleſs'd for your good comfort 

[Exit, 
en ws DE 

Dvuxs ſen. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all atone unhappy; 
This wide and univerſal theatre | 
Preſents more woful pageants, than the ſcene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jag All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women meerly players ; 


They have their Exits and their entrances, 


And one man in his time plays many parts: 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 
Mewling and puking ia the nurſes arms: 
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And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
ord, And ſhining morning-face, creeping like ſnail 

; Unwillingly to ſchool. And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then a ſoldier : 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden, and quick i in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation | 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut. | ; 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, | 
And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on note, and pouch on ſide 

His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice; 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 

And whiſtles in his ſound... Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and meer oblivion, | 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, fans taſte, ſans every thing. 
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Enter Orlando, with Adam. 
Dok ſen. Welcome. Set down your venerable — 
And let him feed. 5 
ORLA. I thank you moſt for him. 
ADam. So had you need, 
I ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for myſelf, 
Dor ſen. Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble you, 


As yet to queſtion you about your fortunes. 
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Give us ſome muſick; and, good couſin, ſing. 
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Amiens ſings. 
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Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unk ind 
As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not fo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, | E 
Altho' thy breath be rude. 0 
Heigh ho! ſing, heigh ho! unto the green holly ; ; | 7 
Moſt friendſhip is feigning; molt loving meer folly : 8 
Then heigh ho, the holly; | 1 
This life is moſt jolly. = 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter {Ey, s 
That doſt not bite ſo nigh, 1 
As benefits forgot: En Fe | BY 
Tho' thou the waters warp, | | ' 18 
Thy ſting is not fo ſnarp | 
As friend remembred not. | 1 
Heigh ho! ſing, &c. 
Dok x ſen. If that you were the good Sir Rowland's ſon, 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face, 
Be truly welcome hither. I'm the Duke, 
That lov'd your father. The reſidue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome, as thy miſter is. 
D Support him by the arm; give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand. [Exeunt, 
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ACT ee 
The P A L A C E. 
Enter Duke, Lords, and Oliver. 


| Du E R. 5 
N O T ſee him ſince? Sir, Sir, that cannot be 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument 
Of my revenge, thee preſent : but look to it; 
Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is; 
Seek him with candle; bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth ; or turn thou no more 
To ſeek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands 
Till thou can quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 
Ori. Oh, that your highneſs knew my heart in this: 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 
Dux E. More villain thou. Well - Puſh him out of doors; 
And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands : 
Do this expediently, and turn him going. [Exeunt. 


ScENneE II. Changes to the Foreſt. 
Enter Orlando. | | 
on. Hang there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love; 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, ſurvey, 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy hunt reſs' name that my full life doth ſway, 
O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; ] 
Vol. I, H h 
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466 role ET 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 


Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 


The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreflive ſhe. [Exit 


Scexs III. 


Enter Corin and Clown. 


Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, Mr. Touch- 


ſtone ? 

CLo. Truly, ſhepherd, in a refpolh of itſelf, it is a ood 
life; but in reſpect, that it is a ſhepherd's lie, it is naught, 
In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; but in re- 
ſpect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in reſpect 
it is in the fields, it pleafeth me well; but in reſpe it i; 
not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare life, look you, 
it fits my humour well; but as there is no more plenty in 
it, it goes much againſt my ſtomach. Haſt any 1 
in thee, ſhepherd ? 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one ſickens, 
the worſe at eaſe he is: and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without three good friends, That the 
property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: that good pa{- 
ture makes fat ſheep ; and that a great cauſe of the night i; 
lack of the ſun : that he, that hath learned no wit by nature 
nor art, may complain of good unn or comes of a very 
dull kindred. 

CT o. Such a one is a natural philoſopher, Waſt ever in 
court, ſhepherd ? | 

Con. No, truly. 

Cro. Then thou art damn'd. 
Cor. Nay, I hope 
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CLo. Truly, thou art damn'd, like an ill roaſted egg, all 


on one ſide. 
Cor. For not being at court? your reaſon. 


CLo. Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou never ſaw'ſt 


good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt good manners, then thy 


manners muſt be wicked; and wickedneſs is fin, and fin is 
damnation : thou art in a perilous ſtate, ſhepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchſtone : thoſe, that are good man- 
ners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the 
behaviour of the country is moſt mockable at the court. 
You told me, you ſalute not at the court, but you kiſs your 
hands; that courteſy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were 
ſhepherds. 


CLo. Inſtance, briefly ; come, inſtance. 


Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our ewes; and their 
fels, you know, are greaſy, 


Cro. Why, do not your courtiers' hands ſweat ? and is 
not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome at the ſweat of a 


man? ſhallow, ſhallow !—a better inſtance, I ſay come. 


Cox. Beſides, our hands are hard. 

CLo. Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallow again : 
—2 more ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery of 
our ſheep 3 and would you have us kiſs tar? the courtier's 
hands are perfum'd with civet. 

Cro. Moſt ſhallow man !—thou worms-meat, in reſpect 
of a good piece of fleſh—indeed !—learn of ti e wiſe, and 
perpend, Civet is of a baſer birth than tarr; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat, Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me; Ill reſt, 

CLo. Wilt thou reſt damn'd; God help thee, ſhallow 
man; God make inciſion in thee, thou art raw, 
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Cor. Sir, I ama true labourer, I earn that I eat; get 
that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's happineſs; 
glad of other men's good, content with any harm; and the 
greateſt of my pride is to fee my ewes graze, and my lamb: 
ſuck. | | 
Cx o. That is another ſimple fin in you, to bring the ewe; 
and the rams together; and to offer to get your living by 
the copulation of cattle 3 to be a bawd to a bell-weather ; 
and to betray a ſhe-lamb of a twelve-month to a crooked- 
pated old cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable match. If 
thou be'ſt not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will have 
no ſhepherds; I cannot ſee elſe how thou ſhouldſt ſcape. 

Cor. Here comes young Mr. Ganimed, my new miltrels's 


brother. | 
So ENS IV. 


| | Enter Roſalind, with a paper. 
Ros. From the eaſt to weſtern Inde, 
No jewel is like Roſalind, 
Her worth being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Roſalind. 
All the pictures, faireſt limn'd, 
Are but black to Roſalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the face of Roſalind. 

CLo. I'll rhime you fo, eight years together; dinners, 
and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted : it is the right 
butter-woman's rate to market. F 

Ros. Out, fool! 

CLo. For a taſte, — 

If a hart doth lack a hind, 
Let him ſeek out Roſalind, 
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If che cat will after kind, 

So, be ſure, will Roſalind. 

Winter- garments muſt be lin'd, 

So mult ſlender Roſalind. 

They that reap, muſt ſheaf and bind; 
Then to cart with Roſalind. 

Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 
Such a nut is Roſalind, 

He that ſweeteſt roſe will find, 

Muſt find love's prick, and Roſalind. 


| This is the very falſe gallop of verſes; why do you infe& 


yourſelf with them ? 
Rog.-Peace, you dull fool, I found them on a tree. 


Cro. Truly the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. I'll graff it with you, and then I ſhall graff it with 
a medler 3 then it will be the earlieſt fruit i' th' country; 
for you will be rotten ere you be half "Os, and that's the 
right virtue of the medler. 

CLo. You have ſaid; but whether wiſely or no, let the 


Foreſter j Judge. 
SCENE V. 


Enter Celia, with a writing. 
Ros. Peace, here comes my ſiſter reading; ſtand able: 
Crx. Why ſhould this a deſert be, 
For it is unpeopled? No; 
Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his _—_ age; 
: 3 
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Some of violated vows, 
*T'wixt the fouls of friend and friend; 


- But upon the faireſt boughs, 


Or at every ſentence” end, 
Will I Rofalinda write; 
Teaching all, that read, to know, 
'This quinteſſence of every ſprite 
Heaven would in little ſhow. 
Therefore heaven nature charg'd, 
That one body ſhould be fill'd 


With all graces wide enlarg'd; 


Nature preſently diſtill'd 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra's majeſty; 
Atalanta's better part; 
Sad Lucretia's modeſty. 
Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches deareſt priz'd. 
Heav'n would that ſhe theſe gifts ſhould have, 
And I ſhould live and die her ſlave. 


Ros. O moſt gentle Jupiter !—what tedious homily of 
Jove have you wearied your pariſhioners withall, and never 
ery'd, have patience, good people? 

CET. How now? back-friends !—ſhepherd, go off a little 
go with him, ſirrah. 

CLo. Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat; tho' not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip and 
ſerippage. LExeunt Corin, and Clown, 
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S G ENA VI. 

Ctr. Didſt thou hear theſe verſes ? 

Ros. O yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome 
of them had in them more feet than the verſes would bear, 

Cel. That's no matter; the feet might bear the verſes. 
Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 

themſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamely in 
the verſe. 
Cxl. But didft thou hear, without wondring, how thy 
name ſhould be hang'd and carv'd upon theſe trees? 

Ros. I was ſeven of the nine days out of wonder, before 
you came; for, look here, what I found on a palm-tree; I 
was never ſo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras's time, that I was 
an Iriſh rat, which I can hardly remember. 

Cer. Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man? „ 

Cer. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck: 
change you colour ? 

Ros. I pr'ythee, who? 

Cer. O lord, lord, it is a hard matter for friends to meet; 
but mountains may be remov'd with earthquakes, and ſo 
encounter, | | 

Ros. Nay, but who is it? 

CEL. Is it poſſible ? 

Ros. Nay, I pr*ythee now, with moſt petitionary vehe- 
mence, tell me who it 1s? 

Cer. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that onp of all 
whooping — 

Ros. Good my Cats doſt how think, though I am 
capariſon'd like a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my dif- 
Poſition? One inch of delay more is a South-ſea off diſcovery. 
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I pr'ythee, tell me, who is it; quickly, and ſpeak apace; 1 
would thou couldſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt pour this 
concealed man out of thy mouth, as wines comes out of 2 
narrow-mouth'd bottle; either too much at once, or none at 
all. I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may 
drink thy tidings. 

Cxr. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Ros. Is he of God's making? what manner of man? is 
his head worth a hat? or his chin worth a beard? 

CEL. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will be thank- 
ful; let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if thou delay me 
not the knowledge of his chin. 

CEL. It is young Orlando, that tripp'd up the wreſtler's 
heels and your heart both in an inſtant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking; ſpeak, ſad brow, 
and true maid. 

CEL. I'faith, coz, tis he. 

Ros. Orlando! 

Cer. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day, what ſhall I do with my doublet and 


hoſe? what did he, when thou ſaw'ſt him? what ſaid he? 


how look'd he? wherein went he ? what makes he here? 
did he aſk for me? where remains he ? how parted he with 
thee? and when ſhalt thou ſee him again? anſwer me in 
ene word. | 
CEL. You muſt borrow me Garagantus? s mouth firſt; 
*tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's ſize. Ta 


| Jay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, is more than to anſwer” 


in a Catechiſm, 
Ros. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, * in 
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man's apparel? looks he as freſhly as he did the day he 


wreſtled? 
CEL. It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the pro- 


poſitions of a lover: but take a taſte of my finding him, and 
reliſh it with good obſervance. I found him under an oak 
tree like a dropp'd acorn. | | b 


Ros. It may well be call'd love“ 8 wen when it drops 


forth ſuch fruit. | 
Cer. Give me audience, good madam. 


Ros. Proceed, 
Cer. There lay he ſtretch'd along like a wounded knight. 


Ros. Tho? it be pity to ſee ſuch a fight, it well becomes 
the ground. 25 


CEL. Cry, holla! to thy tongue, [ pr ythee; it curvets 


un eaſonably. He was ſurniſh'd like a hunter. 
Ros. Oh, ominous! he comes to kill my heart. 
Cel, I would ſing my ſong without a burthen; thou 


bring'ſt me out of tune. 


Ros. Do you not know I am a woman? when 1 think, I 
muſt ſpeak Sweet, ſay on. 


SCENE vn. 
Enter Orlando and Jaques. 


Cer, You bring me out. Soft, comes he not here? 


Kos. Tis he; flink by, and note him. 
[Celia and Roſalind retire, 


Jad I thank you for your company; but, good faith, 1 


had as lief have been myſelf alone. 


 OrLaA. And fo had I; but, yet, for fathion _ I thank 


you too for your ROT. | 
Jad God b'w'yon, let's meet as little as we Can, 
OxLA, I do defire we may be better ſtrangers. 
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Jaq I pray you marr no more trees with writing love 


ſongs in their barks. 

ORLA. I pray you, marr no more of my verſes with read- 
ing them ill-favouredly, 

Taq. Roſalind, is your love's name? 

ORLA. Yes, juſt. 

Taq. I do not like her name. 

OrLa. There was no thought of pleaſing you, when ſhe 
was chriſten'd. 

Jaq. What ſtature is ſhe of? 

OxrLa. Juſt as high as my heart. 

Jad You are full of pretty anſwers; have you not been 
acquainted with goldſmith's wives, and conn'd them out of 


rings? 


ORLa. Not ſo; but I anſwer you like painted cloth, 


from whence you have ſtudied your queſtions. 

Jad You have a nimble wit; I think, it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you fit down with me, and we two 
will rail againſt our miſtreſs, the world, and all our miſery. 

OxLA. I will chide no breather in the world but myſelf, 
againſt whom I know moſt faults. | 

Ja The worſt fault you have, is to be in love. 

OrLa. Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt virtue. 


I am weary of you. 
Jag. By my troth, I was n for a fool, when ! 


found you. | 
OxLA. He is drown'd in the brook ; but look in, and you 
ſhall ſee him. 
Ja There I ſhall ſee mine own figure. 
OrLA. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 
JA I'll ſtay no longer 3 you; ä good ſignĩor 
love! [Exit. 
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SCENE VIII. 


OL 4. I am glad of your departure; adieu, good mon- 
fieur melancholy ! [ Cel. and Roſ. come forward. 
Ros. I will ſpeak to him like a ſawcy lacquey, and un- 


der that habit play the knave with him, — Do you hear Fo- 


reſter ? 

OxL Aa. Very well; what would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what 18't a clock? 

Ox1.a. You ſhould aſk me what time o'day; there's no 
clock in the foreſt. 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt; elſe, figh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, e detect 
the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. | 

OrLa. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not t that 
been as proper? | 

Ros, By no means, fir: time travels in divers paces, with 
divers perſons; I'II tell you whom time ambles withal, 
whom time trots withal, whom time gallops withal, and 
whom he ſtands ſtill withal. 

ORLA. I pr'ythee, whom doth he trot withal ; ? 

Ros, Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is folemniz'd 
if the interim be but a ſe' night, time's pace is fo hard that 
it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 

OrLta. Who ambles time withal ? 

Ros. With a prieſt that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 


hath not the gout; for the one ſleeps eaſily, becauſe he can- 
not ſtudy; and the other lives merrily, becauſe he feels no 


pain: the one lacking the burden of lean and waſteful learn- 


ing; the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury. 
Theſe time ambles withal. 


OrLa. Whom doth he gallop withal ? 
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Ros. With a thief to the gallows: for though he go as 
ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too ſoon there. 

Orr a. Whom ſtays it ſtill withal ? 

Ros, With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they N not how time 
moves. 

Os LA. Where dwell you, pretty 3 

Ros. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter; here in the ſkirts 
of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

OR LA. Are you native of this place? : 

Ros. As the cony, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is kindled. 


Oxr1.a. Your accent is ſomething finer, than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told ſo of many; but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in his 
youth an in-land-man, one that knew courtſhip too well: 
for there he fell in love. I have heard him read many lec- 
tures againft it; I thank God, I am not a woman, to be 
touch'd with ſo many giddy offences as he hath general ö 
tax'd their whole ſex withal. 

Orr a. Can you remember any of the principal evils, that 
he laid to the charge of women ? 

Ros. There were none principal, they were all like one 
another, as half-pence are; every one fault ſeeming mon- 
ſtrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

OrL a. I pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Ros. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but on wo 
that are ſick, There is a man haunts the foreſt that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their barks; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, 
forſooth, deifying the name of Roſalind, If I could meet 


2 
12 


vou have not; a beard neglected, which you have not; 
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he ſeems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

OrL a. I am he, that is ſo love-ſhak'd; I pray you tell 
me your remedy. 

Ros. There 1s none of my uncle's marks upon you, he 
taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage of 
ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not priſoner, | 

OxLA. What were his marks? 

Ros. A lean cheek, which you have not : a blue eye and 
ſunken, which you have not; an unqueſtionable ſpirit, which 


but I pardon you for that, for ſimply your having in beard 
is a younger brother's revenue then your hoſe ſhould 
be ungarter'd, your bonnet unbanded, your ſleeve unbutton'd 
your ſhoe untied, and every thing about you demonſtrating, 


a careleſs deſolation. But you are no ſuch man, you are ra- 


ther point-de- vice in your accoutrements, as loving yourſelf, 
than ſeeming the lover of any other. 
OrL a. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I 
love. | | 

Ros. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her, that you 
love e it; which I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than to 
confeſs ſhe does; that is one of the points, in the which wo- 
men till give the lye to their conſciences. But, in good 
ſooth, are you he that hangs the verſes c on che trees, wherein 


Roſalind is fo admired? 


OrLa. I ſwear to thee, youth, by the * hand of Ro- 
ſalind, Jam that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ros. But are you ſo much in love, as your rhimes ſpeak ? 

OrL a, Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how much. 

Ros. Love is merely a madneſs, and, I tell you deſerves 
as well a dark houſe and a whip as mad men do: and the 


that fancy-monger, I would give him ſome good counſel, for 
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reaſon why they are not fo puniſhed and cured, is, that the 


lunacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are in love too: yet 
I protefs curing it by counfel. 
Ox LA. Did you ever cure any ſo! > | 
Ros. Yes, one, and in this manner, He was to imagine 
me his love, his miſtrefs; and I ſet htm every day to wooe 
me. At which time wonld }, being but a mooniſh youth, 


grieve, be effeminate, changeable, Jonging, and liking; 


proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, inconftant, full of tears, 
full of ſmiles; for every paſſton ſomething, and for no pal- 
fion truly any thing, as boys and women are for the mot 
part cattle of this colour; would now like him, now loath 
him; then entertain him, then forfwear him; now weep 
for him, then fpit at him; that I drave my ſuitor from hi, 
mad humour of love, to a hving humour of madn-ſs ; which 
was, to forſwear the full fiream of the world, and to live in 
z nook meerly monaſtick; and thus I cur'd him, and this 
way will I take upon me to wafn your liver as clear as a 
found theep's heart, that there ſhall not be one ſpot of love 
in't. 

OL A. I would not be cur'd, youth. 

Ros, I would cure you if you would but call me Rofahnd, 
and come every day to my cote, and wooe me. 

Ox LA. Now, by the faith of my love, I will. Tell me 
vrhere it is. 


Ros. Go with me to it, and I will ſhew it you; and, by | 


the way, you thall tell me where in the foreſt you line, 


Will you go? 


Orr a. With all my heart, good youth. 
Ros. Nay, nay, you muſt call me Rofalind, «- Come, ſiſtet 
will you go. [Exeunt, 


d 
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SCENE IX. 


Enter Clown, Audrey and Jaques watching them. 


CLo. Come apace, good Audrey, I will ſetch up your 
goats, Audrey; and now, Audrey, am I the man yet? doth 
my ſimple feature content you ? 

Aup. Your features, Lord warrant us! what features? 

CLo. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the moſt ca- 
pricious poet honeſt Ovid was among the Goths. 

JA O knowledge ill-inhabited, worſe than Jove in a 
thatch'd houle ! [ Aſide. 

CLo, When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a 
man's wit ſeconded with the forward child, underſtanding 3 5 
it ſtrixes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little 
room; truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. 

Aup. I do not know what poetical is; is it honeſt in 
deed and word ? is it a true thing ? | 

CLo. No truly; for the trueſt poetry is the moſt feigning 


and lovers are given to poetry; and what they ſwear in po- 

etry, may be ſaid, as lovers, they do ſeign. 

Aup. Do you wiſh then, that the gods had made ma 
poetical ? 


CLo. I do, truly; for thou ſwear'ſt to me, thou art ho- 
neſt: now if thou wert a poet, I might have ſome hope thou 
did'ſt feign. 

Au p. Would you not have me honeſt ? ? 

CLo. No, truly, unleſs chou wert hard favour'd : for ho- 
neſty coupled to beauty, is, to have honey a ſawce to ſu- 
ear, ; 
Jag A material fool! [Afides 


Au p. Well, I am not fair; and therefore [ pray the gods 


make me honeſt ! 
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_ Cco. Truly, and to caft away honeſty upon a foul ſlut, 
were to put good meat into an unclean diſh. 

Av. I am not a flut, though I thank the gods I am foul, 

CLo. Well, praiſed be the gods for thy foulnefs! ſluttiſh- 
neſs may come heteafter : but be it as it may be, I will marry 
thee ; and to that end I have been with Sir Oliver Mar-text, 
the vicar of the next village, who hath promis'd to mect 
me 1n this place of the foreſt, and to couple us. = 

Jaq. I would fain ſee this meeting. [ Aſide, 

Avup. Well, the gods give us joy. 

Co. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, 
ſtagger in this attempt ; for here we have no temple but the 


wood, no aſſembly but horn- beaſts. But what tho“? cou- 


rage. As horns are odieus, they are neceſſary. It is faid, 
many a man knows no end of his goods : right: many a man 
has good horns, and knows no end of them. Well, that is 
the dowry of his wiſe, 'tis none of his own getting; horns ? 
even ſo—poor men alone ?—no, no, the nobleſt deer bath 
them as huge as the raſcal : is the ſingle man therefore bleſ- 
ſed? no. As a walled town is more worthier than a village, 
ſo is the forehead of a married man more honourable than 
the bare brow of a bachelor; and by how much defence is 
better than no fkill, ſo much is a horn more precious than to 
want, 


Enter Sir Oliver Mar-text. 


Here comes Sir Oliver—Sir Oliver Mar-text, you are wel! 
met. Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or ſhall we 
go with you to your chapel? 

Six OL1. Is there none here to give the woman ? 
CLo. I will not take her on giſt of any man, 


AY TOO LIxXgm IT. oth 
31x Or 1, Truly, the muſt be given, or the marriage is 


not lawful. 
Ja [diſcovering himſelf.] Proceed; proceed; I'll give 
Cr.o0, Good even, good maſter what you call: how do yous 
fir, you are very well met: God'tid you for your laſt om- 
pany ! I am very glad to ſee you — even a toy in hand here, 
fir — nay, pray be covered. | 
Jae Will you be married, motley ? 
Co. As the ox hath his bow, fir, the horſe his curb, and 
the faulcon his bells, ſo man hath his defirez and as pigeons 


| bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 


Ja And will you being a man of your breeding, be mar- 
ried under a buſh like a beggar? get you to church, and 
have a good prieft that can tell you what marriage is; this 
fellow will join vou together as they join wainſ.oat: then 
one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like green tim- 
ber, warp, Warp. 

CL o. (afide) 1 am not in the mind, but I were better to be 
married of him than another; for he is not like to marry me 
well; and not being well married, it will be a good excuſe 
for me hereafter to leave my wite — Come, ſweet Audrey, 
we muſt be married or live in bawdry. 

Jag, Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 

Cre. Farewel, goed Sir Oliver; not © O ſweet Oli- 
ver, O brave Oliver, leave me not behind thee, but wend 
© away, begone I ſay, I will not to wedding with thee to-day.” 


Sts Or.1. Ties no matter; ne'er a fantaſtical knave ef 
them all ſhall flout me out of my calling, { Exeunt, 


SCENE X. Changes to a cottage in the foreſt. 
Enter Rofaiind and Celia. | 


Ros. Never talk to me — I will weep. 
VOL. £. 1 1 
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Cer. Do, I pr'ythee; but yet have the grace to 1. 
that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 

CEL. As good cauſe as one would defire, therefore weep, 

Ros. His very hair is of a diſſembling colour, 

CET. Something browner than Judas's : marry his kifſeg 
are Judas's own children. 

Ros. I'faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

CEL. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever the 
only colour. 

Ros. And his kiſſing is as full of ſanctity, as the touch of 
holy beard. 


CEL. He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana; a nun 


of winter's ſiſterhood kiſſes not more religiouſly ; the very 
ice of chaſtity is in them. 

Ros. But why did he ſwear he would come this morning, 
and comes not? 

Cxr. Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ros. Do you think ſo? 

CET. Yes. 1 think he is not a pick-purſe nor a horſe- 
ſtealer; but for his verity in love, I do thzak him as con- 
cave as a cover'd goblet, or a worm-eaten nut, | 

Ros, Not true 1n love ? 

CET. Yes, when he is in; but I think, he is not in, 

Ros. You have heard him ſwear downright he was. 

Cer. Was, is not is: befides, the oath of a lover is no 
ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they are both the con- 
firmers of falſe reckonings. He attends here in the foreſt 
on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion 
with him ; he aſked me, of what parentage I was : I told 
him of as good as he; ſo he laugh'd, and let me go. But 


In | 
Wh 
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what talk we of fathers, when there is ſach a man as Or- 


lando. 


CL. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave verſes, 
ſpeaks brave words, ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them 
bravely, quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover; as a 
puiſny tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one fide, breaks his 
ſtaff like a noble gooſe z but all's brave that youth mounts, 


and folly guides: who comes here? 
Enter Corin, 


Cox. Miſtreſs and maſter, you have oft enquir'd 


Aſter the ſhepherd that complain'd of love; 
Whom you ſaw ſitting by me on the turf, 
Praiſing the proud diſdainful — 
That was his miſtreſs. 

CEL. Well, and what of him? 


Cox. If you will ſee a pageant truly play'd 


Between the pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain ; 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduèt you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ros. Come, let us remove; 
The ſight of lovers feedeth choſe in love: 
Bring us but to this ſight, and yoa ſhall ſay 
Pl prove a buſy actor in their play. 


[Exeuat, 


SG NE XI. Changes to another part of the foreſt. 


Enter Silvius and Phebe. 


S1L. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me do not, Phebe—— 


Say, that you love me not; but ſay not ſo 
In bitterneſs; the common executioner, 


Whoſe heart th'accuſtom'd ſight of death makes hard, 
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Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 


But firſt begs pardon : will you ſterner be, 


Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops? 
Enter Roſalind, Celia and Corin. 

PRE. I would not be thy executioner; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eyes; 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, 
That eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers!— 
Now do I frown on thee with all my heart, 
And if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee : 
Now counterfeit to ſwoon; why, now fall down; 
Or, if thou can'ſt not, oh, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lye not to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 
Now ſhew the wound mine eyes have made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps : but now mige eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am fure, there is no force in eyes 


| That can do hurt. 


S1L. O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then ſhall you know the wound's inviſible, 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Pare. But till that time, 
Come not thou near me; and when that time comes, 
Afﬀli& me with thy mocks, pity me not; 
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As till that time, I ſhall not pity thee. 
Ros. And why, I pray you? Who might be your mo- 
ther, | 
That thou inſult, exult, and all at once 
Over the wretched? what though you have beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed) 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs ? 
Why, what means this? why do you look on me? 
| ſee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature's ſale-work : odds, my little life! 
I think, ſhe means to angle mine eyes too: 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 
You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her 
Like ſoggy South, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman. is ſuch fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd children; 
"Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatter her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper; 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her. 
But, miſtreſs, know yourſelt; down on your knees, 
And thank heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love; 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets. 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer: 
Zo take her to thee, ſhepherd—iare you well. | 
Puk. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together 
11 3 
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I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Ros. [aſide.] He's fallen in love with her foulneſs, and 
ſhe*ll fall in love with my anger. If it be fo, as faſt as ſhe 
anſwers thee, with frowning looks, I'll ſauce her with bitter 
words. Why look you ſo upon me? | 

PRE. For no ill will I bear you. | 

Ros. I pray you do not fall in love with me; 

For I am falſer than vows made in wine; 

Beſides, I like you not. If you will know my houſe, 
Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by. 

Will you go, ſiſter? — Shepherd, ply her hard 

Come, ſiſter ſhepherdeſs, look on him better, 

And be not proud. Though all the world could ſee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in ſight as he. | 
Come, to our flock. [l [Exeunt Roſ. Cel. and Corina, 

Pax. Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might; 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt ſight? 

S11. Sweet Phebe ! 

Pas. Hah: what ſay'ſt thou, Silvius! 

S11. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

PRE. Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

S1. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 

Paz. Thou haſt my love; is not that geighbourly ? 

Sir. I would have you. | 

PE. Why, that were covetouſnels. 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love; 

And fince that thou canſt talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 


and 
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I will endure; and I'll employ thee too: 
But do not look for further recompence, 
Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd. 
S1L. So holy and fo perfect is my love, 
And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, | 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harveſt reaps: loſe now and then 
A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'll live upon. 
Paz, Know'ſtthou the youth, that ſpoke to me erewhile? 
S1L. Not very well, but I have met him oft; 
And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds, 
That the old Carlot once was maſter of. 
Paz. Think not, I love him, tho” I aſk for him; 
'Tis but a peeviſh boy—yet he talks well. 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 
When he that ſpeaks them, pleaſes thoſe that hear; 
It is a pretty youth—not very pretty 
But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes bimz 
He'll make a proper man; the beſt thing in him 
Is his complexion; and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up: 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall; 


His leg is but ſo fo, and yet tis well; 


There was a pretty redneſs in his lip, 

A little riper and more luſty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheek; "twas juſt the LES 
Betwixt the conſtant red and mingled damaſk. 

There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 


To fall in love with him; but, tor my part, 
love bim not, nor hate him not; and yet 
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I have more cauſe to hate him than to love bim - 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 


He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black: 


And, now I am remembred, ſcorn'd at me; 


I marvel, why I anſwer'd not again; 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
I'll write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou ſhalt bear it; wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sir. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Pas. I'll write it ſtraight; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart, 
I will be bitter with him, and paſſing ſhort; 
Go with me, Silvius. [Exeuni, 


rw. SCENE L 


Continues in the foreſt. 
Enter Rolalind, Celia, and Jaques. 
JaqQvueEes. | 
Pr*ythee, pretty youth, let me be better acquainted with 
thee. | HR | 

Ros. They ſay you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jag. Iam fo; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, are abomi- 
nable fellows; and betray themſelves to every modern cen- 
ſure, worle than drunkards. | 

Jaq. Why, tis good to be ſad, and ſay nothing. 

Ros. Why, then, tis good to be a poſt. 

Jad Ihave neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical; nor 
the courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the 
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lady's, which is nice; ner the lover's, which is all theſe; 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
ſimples, extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, on which my often ru- 
mination wraps me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. 

Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have great reaſon to 
be fad: I fear, you have fold your own lands, to ſee other 
mens; then, to have ſeen much, and to have nothing, 1s ts 
have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jad Yes, I have gain'd me experience. 

SCENE II. 
Enter Orlando. 
Ros. And your experience makes you fad: I had rather 


have a fool to make me merry, than experieace to make 


me fad, and to travel for it too. 

OxLA. Good day, and happineſs, dear Roſalind! 

Jad Nay then—God b'w'y you, an' you talk in blank 
verſe, | [Exit. 

S RENE III. | 

Ros. Farewel, monſieur traveller; look, you liſp and 
wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable all the benefits of your own 
country; be out of love with your nativity, and almoſt chide 
God for making you that countenance. you are; or I will 
ſcarce think, you have ſwam in a Gondola.—Why, how 
now, Orlando, where have you been all this while ? You 
a lover? an' you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never come 
in my ſight more. 

OxLa. My fair Roſalind, I come within an hour of my 
promile. 

Ros. Break an hour's promiſe in love! he that will divide 
a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a part of the 


chouſandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be 
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ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o'th' ſhoulder, but 
I'll warrant him heart-whole. 

OrLa. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 

Ros. Nay, an' you be fo tardy, come no more in my 
fight. I had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail. | 

OrLa. Of a ſaail. 

Ros. Ay of a ſnail? for tho' he comes ſlowly, he carries 
his houſe on his head: a better jointure, I think, than you 
can make a woman. Beſides, he brings his deſtiny with 
him. 

OrLa. What's that? 

Ros. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to be be- 

-—holden to your wives for; but he comes armed in his for- 
tune, and prevents the ſlander of his wife. 

OrLa. Virtue is no horn-maker; and my Roſalind is 
virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Roſalind ? 

CEL. It pleaſes him to call you fo; but he hath a Roſ- 
lind of a better leer than you. 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holy- 
day humour, and like enough to conſent. What would you 
ſay to me now, an' I were your very, very Roſalind ? 

OxLA. I would kiſs, before I ſpoke. | 

Ros. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt, and. when you 
were gravell'd for lack of matter, you might take occaſion 
to kiſs. Very good orators, when they are out, they will 
ſpit; and for lovers lacking, God warn us, matter, the 

cleanlieſt ſhift is to kiſs. 

ORLA. How rf the kiſs be denied? 

Ros. Then ſhe puts you to un and there begins 
new matter. 


Dy 


1 


18 


rin a. 


OrLA. Who could be out, being before his beloved miſ⸗ 


treſfs? 
Ros. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs; or 


I ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 


OrLAa. What, of my ſuit ? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your ſuit. 
Am not I your Roſalind ? 

OxrLa. I take ſome joy to ſay, you are; becauſe I would 
be talking of her. 

Ros. Well, in her perſon, I ſay, I will not have you. 

OrLa. Then in mine own perſon I die. 

Ros. No, faith, die by attorney; the poor world is almoſt 
fix thouſand yeaps old, and in all this time there was not any 
man died in his own perſon, videlicet, in a love cauſe. 
Troilus had his brains daſh'd out with a Grecian club, yet 
he did what he could to die before, and he is one of the 
patterns of love. Leander, he would have liv'd many a fair 
year, tho' Hero had turn'd nun, if it had not been for a hot 
midſummer night; for, good youth, he went but forth to 
waſh in the Helleſpont, and, being taken with the cramp, 
was drown'd; and the fooliſh chroniclers of that age found it 
was, —Hero of Seſtos. But theſe are all lyes; men have 
died from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love. | = 

Or1.4. I would not have my right Roſalind of this mind; 
for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me. | 

Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly—but come; now 


I will be your Roſalind in a more coming-on diſpoſition - 


and aſk me what you will, I will grant it. 
OrLa. Then love me, Roſalind. 
Ros. Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and — and all. 
Ox rA. And wilt thou have me? 
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Ros. Ay, and twenty ſuch. 

OL a. What ſay'ſt thou? 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

ORrLa. I hope ſo. 

Ros. Why then, can one deſire too much of a good thing! ? 
come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and marry us. Give 
me your hand, Orlando: what do you ſay, fiſter ? 

OrLa. Pray thee, marry us. 

CEL. I cannot ſay the words. 

Ros. You muſt begin—Will you, Orlando— 

Cer. Go to- Will you, Orton, have to wife this Roſa- 
Und? | 

ORLA. I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when? 

OxrxLa. Why now, as faſt as ſhe can marry us. 

Ros. Then you muſt ſay, I take thee Roſalind for wife. 

OrLa. I take thee Roſalind for wife. 

Ros. I might aſk you for your commiſſion, but I do take 
thee Orlando for my huſband : there's a girl goes before the 
prieſt, and certainly a woman's thought runs before her 
actions. | 

ORrLa. So do all 1 they are wing'd. 

Ros. Now tell me, how long would you have her, after 
you have poſſeſt her. 

OxrLa. For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, Orlando, 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed: 
maids are May when they are maids, but the ſky changes 
when they are wives. I will be more Jealous of thee than 
2 Barbary cock-pigeon over his. hen; more clamorous than 
2 parrot againſt rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more 
giddy in my deſires than a monkey; I will weep for nothing 


like Diana in the fountain; and I will do that, when you. 
are diſpos'd to be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, and that 
when you are inclin'd to ſleep. 

ORrLa. But will my Roſalind do ſo ? 

Ros. By my life, ſhe will do as I do. 

ORLA. O, but ſhe is wile. 

Ros. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do this; the 
wiſer the waywarder : make the doors faſt upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the caſement; ſhut that, and *twill 
out at the key-hole; ſtop ns it will fly with the ſmoak out 
at the chimney. 

ORLa. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he might 
ay, Wit, whither wilt?“ 

Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 
meet your wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

ORLA. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that? 

Ros. Marry, to ſay ſhe came to ſeek you there. You 


ſhall never take her without her anſwer, unleſs you take 


her without her tongue. O that woman, that cannot make 


her fault her huſband's occaſion, let her never nurſe her 


child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool! 

ORLA. For theſe two hours, Roſalind, I will leave thee, 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Ok ILA. I muſt attend the Duke at dinner. By two 
o'clock I will go with thee again, 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways—l knew what you 
would prove, my friends told me as much, and I thought no 


leſs that flattering tongue of yours won me tis but 
one caſt away, and ſo come deaths two o' th' clock is 
your hour! 


OrLa. Ay, ſweet Roſalind. 
Ros. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God 
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mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, ii 
you break one jot of your promiſe, or come one minute be. 
hind your hour, I will think you the moſt pathetical break- 
promiſe, and the moſt hollow lover, and the moſt unworthy 
of her you call Rofalind, that may be choſen out of the groſs 
band of the unfaithful; therefore beware my cenſure, and 
keep your promile. 

OxLa. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed 
my Roſalind ; ſo adieu. 

Ros. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch 

offenders, and let time try. Adieu [Exit Orla, 
SG BNE IV. | 
Cer. You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your love-prate: 
we muſt have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over your 
head, and ſhew the world what the bird hath done to her 
own neſt. | 
Ros. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didſt 
know how many fathom deep I am in love; but it cannot 
be ſonnded : my affection hath an unknown bottom, like the 
bay of Portugal. 
CL. Or rather, bottomleſs, that as faſt as you pour af- 
fect ion in, it runs out. 
Ros. No, that ſame wieked baſtard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought, conceiv'd of ſpleen, and born of madneſs, 
that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes, becauſe 
his own are out, let him be judge, how deep I am in love: EF 
i} I'll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the fight of Orlan- 

l do; I'll go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till he come. 
wr CEL. And I'll ſleep. | [Exeunt, 
11 | + ce: #4: 7 
##$ Enter Jaques, Lords, and Foreſters, 

l Jag Which is he that kill'd the deer ? 
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Lok p. Sir, it was I. 

Ja Let's 'preſent him to the Duke, like a Roman con- 
queror; and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory; have you no ſong, Fo- 
reſter, for this purpoſe? 

For. Ves, Sir. 

Jae. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, ſo it make 
noiſe enough. | 

Muſick, Song. 

What ſhall he have that kill'd the deer ? 

His leather ſkin and horns to wear; 

Then ſing him home :—take thou no ſcorn 

To wear the horn, the horn, the horn : 

It was a creſt, ere thou waſt born. 

Th} father's father wore it, 

And thy father bore it, 

The horn, the horn, the luſty horn, 

Is not a thing to laugh to ſcorn. | 


S c ninr VL 


| Enter Rofalind and Celia, 

Ros. How ſay you now, is it not paſt two o'clock? 1 
wonder much, Orlando is not here. 2 

CEL. I warrant you with pure love and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth to ſleep : 
look, who comes here. | 

Enter Silvius. 

Sir. My errand is to you, fair youth, 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: [Giving a letter, 
know not the contents; but, as I gueſs, | 
By the ſtern brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
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It bears an angry tenour. Pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. 

Ros. [reading.] Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer—bear this, bear all 
She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 

She calls me proud, and that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as Phenix. *Odds my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt. F 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me ? Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 
DIL. No, I proteſt, I know not the contents; 
Phebe did write it. 
Ros. Come, come, you're a fool, 
And turn'd into ch' extremity of love. 
1 faw her hand, ſhe has a leathern hand, 3 
A free: ſtone colour'd hand; I verily did think, 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands; 
She has a huſwife's hand, but that's no matter 
I fay, ſhe never did invent this letter | 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 
S11.. Sure, it is hers. Pg | 
| Ros. Why, tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challenger ; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian; woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance. Will you hear the letter ? | thi 

S1L. So pleaſe you, ſor I never heard it yet; 885 
Vet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. W 

Ros. She Phebe's me — mark, how the tyrant writes, 


[Reads.] Art thou God to ſhepherd turn'd, 
That a maiden's heart hath burn'd. 
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Can a woman rail thus ? 


817. Call you this railing ? 


Ros. [Reads.] Why the godhead laid apart, 
\ Warr'ſt thou with a woman's heart? 
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Did you ever hear ſuch railing ? 


While the eye of man did woo me, 
That could do no vengeance to me. 


Meaning me a beaſt. 


If the ſcorn of your bright.eyne 
| Have power to raiſe ſuch love in mine, 
Alack, in me, what ſtrange effect 
Would they work in mild aſpect? 
While you chid me, I did love; 
How then might your prayers move ? 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him ſeal up thy mind, 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take. 
Of me, and all that I can make; 
Or elſe by him my love deny, 
And then I'll ſtudy how to die. 

SitL, Call you this chiding ? 

CEL. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! 

Ros. Do you pity him ? no, he deſerves no pity—Wilt 
thou love ſuch a woman hat, to make thee an inſtrument, 
and play falſe ſtrains upon thee ? not to be endured |! 
Well, go your way to her; for I ſee love hath made thee a 
tame ſnake, and ſay this. to her; ** that if ſhe love me, I 
charge her to love thee : if ſhe will not, I will never 
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** have her, unleſs thou intreat for her.” If you be a true 

lover, hence, and not a word; for here comes more com- 

pany. [Exit Silvius. 
$cxNEx VI. | 


Enter Oliver. 


OL1, Good-morrow, fair ones: pray you, if you know 
Where, in the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote fenc'd about with olive-trees ? 

CEL. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, | 
Leſt on your right-hand, brings you to the place 
But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 

There's none within. | 
Or 1. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then ſhould I know you by deſcription, 
Such garments, and ſuch years : ** the boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and beſtows himſelf 
Like a ripe ſiſter : but the woman low, 
And browner than her brother.” Are not you 
The owner of the houſe, I did enquire for ? 

CL. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay, we are. 

Ori. Orlando doth commend him to you both, 
And to that youth, he calls his Roſalind, 


He ſends this bloody napkin. Are you he ? 
Ros. I am; what muſt we underſtand by this? 


Or 1. Some of my ſhame, if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was ſtain'd. 


Cer. I pray you tell it. 
OL 1. When laſt the young Orlando parted 08 you, 1 


1 


He leſt a promiſe to teturn again 
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Within two hours; and pacing through the foreſt, 
Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aſide, 
And mark what object did preſent itſelf. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, . 
And high top bald with dry antiquity ; 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Ley ſleeping on his back; about his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth, but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unliak'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buſh ; under which buſh's ſhade 
A lionels, with udders all drawn dry, | 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir; for 'tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: 
This ſeen, Orlando did approach the mag, 
And found it was his brother, his eldeſt brother. 
CEL. O, I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd *mongſt men. 
OL1, And well he might do ſo; 
For, well I know, he was unnatural, 
Ros. But, to Orlando did he leave him there, 
Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs. | 
OL1. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd ſo : 
But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 
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Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. 


CEL. Are you his brother? 
Ros. Was it you he reſcu'd ? 


Cer. Was't you that did jo oft contrive to kill him? ? 


Ori. Twas I: but 'tis not I; I do not ſhame 
To tell you what IT was, ſince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ? 
ORT I. By, and by. | 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt kindly bath'd, 
And how I came into that deſert place; 
In brief, he led me to the gentle Duke, 
Who gave me freſh array and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who led me inſtantly unto his cave, 
Then ftripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lionneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 


Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 


And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. 
Brief, I recover'd him; bound up his wound: 


And, after ſome ſmall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 


He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, 
To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe; and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in his blood, unto the ſhepherd youth, 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 

Cer. Why, how now? Ganymed — Sweet! 


Gany- 


med ! [Roſalind faints 
Or.1, Many will ſwoon, when they do look on blood. 


Cer, There is more in it: - couſin Ganymed 
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Orr. Look, he recovers. 

Ros. Would, I were at home! 

Cer. We'll lead you thither. 

l pray you, will you take him by the arm? 

Or 1. Be of good cheer, youth—you a man ?—you lack 2 
man's heart. - 

Ros. I do fo, I confeſs it. Ah, Sir, a body would think, 
this was well counterfeited. I pray you, tell your brother 
how well I counterfeited : heigh ho:— 

Ori. This was not counterfeit, there is too great teſti- 
mony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of earneſt. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. | 

OL1. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 
a man. | . 

Ros. So I do: but, i'faith, I ſhould have been a woman 
by right. 

Cur. Come, you look paler and paler ; ; pray you draw 
home wards - good Sir, go with us. 

Orr. That will I; for I muſt bear anſwer back, 

How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. 

Ros. I ſhall deviſe ſomething. But I pray you, commend 

my counterteiting to him.—Will you go? [Exeunt. 


4e E SCENES] 
The FOREST. 


Eater Clown and Andres: 


| Crown. | = 
E ſhall find a time, Audtey—patience, gentle Au- 
drey. | 
Avp. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, ſor all the ald 
gentleman's ſaying. 
E43 
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CLo. A moſt wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey; a moſt vile 
Mar-text—but Audrey, there is a youth here in the foreſt 
lays claim to you. | 

Aub. I know who 'tis, he hath no intereſt i in me in the 
world; here comes the man you mean. 

Enter William. | 

CLo. It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown. By my 
troth, we that have good wits, have much to anſwer for: 
we ſhall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

WIII. Good ev'n, Audrey. 

AvuD. God give ye good ev'n, William. 

WIII. And good ev'n to you, Sir. 

Cro. Good ev'n, gentle friend—Cover thy head, cover 
thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be cover'd.— How old are you, 
friend? 

WII. Five and N Sir. 

CLo. A ripe age: is thy name William ? 

WIr I. William, Sir. 

Cro. A fair name. Waſt born i' th' foreſt here? 

W1LL. Ay, Sir; I thank God. 

Cro. Thank God—a good anſwer : art rich? 

WIII. Faith, Sir, fo, fo. 

CLo. So, ſo, is good, very good, very allen good; and 
yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wiſe ? 

W1LL. Ay, Sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Cro. Why thou ſay'ſt well: I do now remember a ſay- 
ing; the fool doth think he is wiſe, but the wiſe man 
* knows himſelf to be a fool.” The heathen philoſopher, 
when he had a deſire to eat a grape, would open his lips 
when he put it into his mouth; meaning thereby, that 


grapes were made to eat, and lips to _ You do love 
this maid ? 
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WILL. I do, Sir. 

Cro. Give me your hand: art thou learned! d 

WIII. No, Sir, 5 

Ciro. Then learn this of me; to eve; is to have. For 

it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink being poured out of a 
cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty the other. 
For all your writers do conſent, that ipſe is he: now you 
are not ipſe ; for I am he. 


WIII. Which he, Sir? 
Cro. He, Sir, that muſt marry this woman; therefore 


you, Clown, abandon—which is in the vulgar ; leave the 


ſociety—which in the booriſh, is company of this female 


which in the common, is - woman; which together is, a- 


bandon the ſociety of this female; or Clown, thou periſheft 
or, to thy better underſtanding, dieſt; or, to wit, I kill thee, 
make thee away, tranſlate thy life into death, thy liberty in- 
to bondage; I will deal in poilon with thee, or in baſtinado, 
or in ſteel; I will bandy with thee in faction; I will over- 
run thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty 
ways; therefore tremble and depart, 

Aup. Do, good William. 

WIII. God reſt you merry, Sir. {Exeunt. 

Enter Corin. | 
Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek you: come away, 


Away. 


CLo, Trip, Audrey; trip, Audrey; I attend, I attend. 
| [Exeunt. 
nr 


Enter Orlando and Oliver. 


OrLa. Ist poflible, that on ſo little acquaintance you 
mould like her? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould love her:? 
| K k4 
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and loving, woo? and wooing, ſhe ſhould grant ? and will 
you perſevere to enjoy her ? 
OL 1. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the po- 


verty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſudden wooing, - 


nor her ſudden conſenting ; but ſay with me, I love Aliens; 
ſay with her, that ſhe loves me; conſent with both, that we 


may enjoy each other; it ſhall be to your good; for my ſa- 


ther's houſe, and all the revenue that was old Sir Rowland'; 
will I eſtate upon you, and here live and die a ſhepherd. 


Enter Roſalind. 

OxLa. You have my conſent. Let your wedding be to- 
morrow ; thither will I invite the Duke, and all his content- 
ed followers ; go you, and prepare Aliena ; ; for, look you, 
here comes my Roſalind. 

Ros. God ſave you, brother. 

Or 1. And you, fair ſiſter. 


Ros. Oh, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to ſee 


thee wear thy heart in a ſcarf. 

OxrLa. It is my arm. 

Ros. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. 

OxL a. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
ſwoon, when he ſhewed me your handkerchief ? 

ORLA. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. O, I know where you are—Nay, 'tis true—There 


was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the ſight of two rams, 


and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of I came, ſaw and overcame : 
for your brother and my fiſter no ſooner met, but they 
look'd; no ſooner look'd, but they lov'd; no ſooner lov'd, 
but they ſigh'd; no ſooner ſigh'd, but they aſk*'d one another 
the reaſon ; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but they ſought the 
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remedy 3 and in theſe degrees have they made à pair of 
ſtairs to marriage, which they will clime incontinent, or elſe 
be incontinent before marriage; they are in the very 
wrath of love, and they will wn Clubs cannot part 


them. 
OrLa. They ſhall be married to-morrow z and I will bid 
the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is 


to look into happineſs through another's man's eyes! by fo 


muck the more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of heart- | 


heavineſs, by how much I ſhall think my brother happy, in 
having what he wiſhes for. 


Ros. Why then to-morrow I cannot ſerve your turn for 


Roſalind ? 

ORLA. I can hve no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weary you then no longer with idle talking. 
Know af me then, for now I ſpeak to ſome purpoſe, that I 
know, you are a gentleman of good conceit. I ſpeak not 
this that you ſhould bear a good opinion of my knowledge 
inſomuch, I ſay, I know what you are; neither do I labour 
for a greater eſteem than may in ſome little meaſure draw a 
belief from you to do yourſelf good, and not to grace me. 
Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do ſtrange things; I 
have, ſince I was three years old, converſt with a magician, 


moſt profound in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do 


love Roſalind ſo near the heart as your geſture cries out, 
when your brother marries Aliena, you ſhall marry her. 
I know into what ſtreights of fortune ſhe is driven, and it 1s 
not impoſſible to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, 
to ſet her before your eyes to-morrow ; human as the is, and 
without any danger. 

OrLa. Speak'ſt thou in ſober meaning? 

Ros. By my life I do; which I tender dearly, tho' I ſay, 
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Iam a magician : therefore put you on your beſt array; bid 
your friends, for if you will be married to-morrow, you 
all; and to Roſalind, if you will. 


Scaunnr.M 


Enter Silvius and Phebe. 
Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 
PRE. Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to you. 
Ros. I care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy 
To ſeem deſpightful and ungentle to you. 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him; he worſhips you. | 
PRE. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 3 
S1. It is to be made all of ſighs and tears, | 
And ſo am I for Phebe. | | | | 
PRE. And J for Ganimed. | 1 
On LA. And I for Roſalind. | 
Ros. And ] for no woman. | . 
S1r. It is to be made all of faith and ſervice : | | 
And ſo am I for Phebe. | 
PRE. And I for Ganymed. 
OrLa. And ] for Roſalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman. 
S1 L. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes, 
All adoration, duty and obſervance, 
All kumbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance ; | 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 
Puz. And foam I for Ganymed. 
OzLa. And ſo am Il for Roſalind, 
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Ros. And ſo am I for no woman. 
Pas, If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
[To Roſ. 

S1L. If this be « ſo, whe blame you me to love you ? 

| [To Phe. 

OxrLA. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 

Ros. rh do you ſpeak yy * why blame you me to love 

© you 2» | 

OrLa. To her that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ros. Pray you, no more of this; 'tis like the howling of 
Irih wolves againſt the moon — Iwill help you if I can; [To 
Orlando. ] I would love you, if I could ; [To Phebe.] 
to-morrow meet we all together I will marry 
you, [To Phebe.] if ever I marry woman, and I'll be mar- 
ried to-morrow 
ver I ſatisfy'd man, and you ſhall be married to-morrow. 
I. will content you, {To Silvius.] if what pleaſes 
you, contents you; and you ſhall be married to-morrow. 
——As you love Roſalind, meet [To Orlando. ]J ——As you 
love Phebe meet [To Silvius.] — and as I love no woman, 
I'll meet—So fare you well; I have left you commands. 

SI. I'll not fail, if I live, 

Pane. Norl. | 5 

Ox1a. Nor I. | [Exeunt. 


Bantu B IV. 
Enter Clown and Audrey. 


CLo. To-morrow is the Joyful day, r 
will we be married. | 

Avup. I do defire 1 it with all my heart; and, I hope, it is 
no diſhoneſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world. 
Here comes two of the baniſh'd duke's pages. 


I will fatisfy you, [To Orlando.] if e- 
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Enter two Pages. 


1 PAGE. Well met, honeſt gentleman. 
Co. By my troth, well met: come, ſit, ſit, and a ſong. 
2 Pace. We are for you. Sit i' th' middle. | 
1 PAGE. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking, 
or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the 1 pro- 
logues to a bad voice ? 
2 Pact: Ifaith, i'faith, and both in a tune, like two gyp- 
fies on a horſe. 
8-0 NN a 
It was a lover and his laſs, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o'er the green corn-field did paſs, 
In the ſpring- time: the pretty ſpring time, 
When birds did ſing, hey ding a ding, ding, 
Sweet lovers love the ſpring. 


Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a nonino, 
Theſe pretty country folks would lie, 
In the ſpring time, &c. 
The carrol they began that hour, | 
With a hey, anda ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that a life was but a flower, 
In the ſpring time, &c. 


And therefore take the preſent time, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino; 

For love 1s crowned with the prime, 

ln the ſpring time, &c. 


Cro. Truly, young gentleman, though there was ns 
great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untunable. 
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.1 PAGE. Vou are deceiv'd, fir, we kept time, we loſt riot 
our time. 

CLo. By my troth, yes: I count it but loſt time to hear 
ſuch a fooliſh ſong. God b'w' you, and God mend your 
voices. Come, Audrey. | [Exeuat. 


S nE V. Changes to another part of the foreſt. 


Enter Duke ſenior, Amiens, Jaques, Orlando, Oliver, 
and Celia. 


Dux ſen. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? | 

ORLA. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 

As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they fear. 
Enter Roſalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Ros. Patience once more, whiles our compact is urg'd: 
You ſay, if I bring in your Roſalind, [To the Duke. 
You will beſtow her on Orlando here. | 
Dok ſen. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with 

her. | 
Kos, And you ſay, you will have her when 1 bring her. 
[To Orlando, 
ORLA. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 
Ros. You ſay, you'll marry me, it I am willing. 
[To Phebe. 
Pa r. That will I, ſhould I die the hour aſter. 
Ros. But if you do refuſe to marry me, | 
You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd. 
PRE. So is the bargain. 
Ros. Vou wy that you will have Phebe, if ſhe will? 
[To Silvius. 
S2 L. Tho? to have her and death were both one thing. 
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Ros. I've promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O Duke, to give your daughter: 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter : 
| Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me, 

Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd : 

Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 

If ſherefuſe me; and from thence I go 

To make theſe doubts all even. [Exeunt Roſ. and Celia. 

Dvux x ſen. I do remember in this ſhepherd boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

OxLA. My lord, the firſt time that I ever faw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter; 

But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle; 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obſcured in the circle of this foreſt. 


SCENE VI. 
Enter Clown and Audrey, 


Jad There is ſure another flood toward, and theſe cou- 


ples are coming to the ark. Here comes a pair of very 
ſtrange beaſts, which in all tongues are called fools. 
CLo. Salutation, and greeting to you all! 


JA Good, my lord, bid him welcome. This is the 


motley-minded gentleman, that I have ſo often met in the 
foreſt : he hath been a courtier, he ſwears. 


CLo. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgs- 
tion. I have trod a meaſure 3 I have flattered a lady; [ 


have been politick with my friend, ſmooth with mine ene- 
my; I have undone three taylors z I have had four quarrels, 
and like to have — one. 
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1 And how was that ta en up ? 

CLo. Faith, we met; and found, the quarrel was not 
upon the ſeventh cauſe. 

Jad How the ſeventh cauſe ?—Cood my lord, like this 
fellow. | 

Do kx ſen, I like * very well. 

CLo. God'ild you, Sir, I deſire of you the like: 1 preſs 
in here, Sir, among the reſt of the country copulatives, to 
ſwear, and to forſwear, according as marriage binds, and 
blood breaks—a poor virgin, Sir, an ill-favour'd thing, Sir, 
but mine own—a poor humour of mine, Sir, to take that 
no man elſe will. Rich honeſty dwells like a miſer, Sir, in 
2 poor houſe ; as your pearl, in your foul oyſter. 

Dos ſen. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſententious. 

CLo. According to the fool's bolt, Sir, and ſuch dulcet 
diſeaſes. 


Jad But, for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you find the 


quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe ? 


Cro. Upon a lye ſeven times removed; (bear your body 7s 


more ſeeming, Audrey) as thus, Sir I did diſlike the cut 
of a certain courtier's beard ; he ſent me word, if I ſaid his 
beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was. This 
is called the Retort Courteous. If I ſent him word again, 
it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, he cut it to 
pleaſe himſelf. This is call'd the Quip Modeſt. If again, 
it was not well cut, he diſabled my judgment. This 1s 
call'd the Reply Churliſh. If again, it was not well cut, 
he would anſwer, I ſpake not true. This is call'd the Re- 
proof Valiant. If again, it was not well cut, he would ſay, 
l lye. This is call'd the Countercheck Quarrelſome; and 
ſo, the Lye Circumſtantial, and the Lye Direct. 
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Taq. And how oft did you ſay, his beard was not well 
cut ? 

Cro. I durſt go no further than the Lye Clieataftancial; 
nor he durſt not give me the Lye Dire&, and fo we mea- 
ſur'd ſwords and parted. 

Jad Can you nominate now in order the degrees of the 
lye? | 

CLo. O Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book; as you 
have books for good manners. Iwill name you the degrees. 
The firſt, the Retort Courteous; the ſecond, the Quip Mo- 


deft; the third, the Reply Churliſh; the fourth, the Re- 


proof Valiant; the fifth, the Countercheck Quarrelſome; 
the ſixth, the Lye with Circumſtance; the ſeventh, the 
Lye Direct. All theſe you may avoid, but the Lye Direct; 
and you may avoid that too, with an If. I knew, when 
ſeven Juſtices could not take up a quarrel; but when the 
parties were met themſelves, one of them thought but of an 


If; as, if you ſaid fo, then I ſaid ſo; and they ſhook hands, 


and ſwore brothers. Your If is the only peace-maker; 
much virtue in If. 5 


Jag. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he's good at 


any thing, and yet a foo]. 
Dux et ſen. He uſes his folly like a nalking horſe, and 


under the preſentation of that he ſhoots his wit. 


S EY VII. | 
Enter Hymen, Roſalind in woman's cloaths, and Celia. 
73 STiLL Mos ien. 
Hy. Then is there mirth in heav'n, 
When earthly things made even 


Atone together. 
Good duke receive thy daughter, 


”- 
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Hymen from heaven brdught her, 
Vea, brought her hither: 


That thou might'ſt join her hand with his, 
Whoſe heart within his boſom is. 


Ros. To you l give myſelf; for I am yours, [To the duke. 
To you I give myſelf; for I am yours. [To Orlando. 


Dvx x ſen. If there be truth in ſight, you are my daughter. 


ORLA. If there be truth in ſight; you are my Roſalind. 
Pas. If fight and ſhape be true, | 

Why, then my love adieu 
Ros. I'll have no father, if you ve. not he. [To the duke. 


['!1l have no huſband, if you be not he. [To Orlando. 

Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not ſhe. [To Phebe. 
Hym. Peace, hoa! I bar confuſion : 

"Tis I muſt make concluſion 


Of theſe moſt ſtrange events: 
Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 

If truth holds true contents. 


You and you no croſs ſhall part; [To Orla. and Roſ. 
You and you are heart in heart; [To Oli. and Cel. 
You to his love muſt accord, | 

Or have a woman to your lord. | [To Phebe. 
You and you are ſure together 

As the winter to foul weather: [To the Clo. and Aud. 


Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ſing, 

Feed yourſelves with queſtioning : 

That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 

How thus we meet, and theſe things finiſh, 
Vol, I. LI 
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Wedding is great Juno's crown, 

O bleſſed bond of board and bed! 

*Tis Hymen peoples every town, 
High wedlock then be honoured : 

Honour, high, honour and renown 

To Hymen, god of every town! 


Dvux# ſen. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me, 
Ev'n daughter-welcome, in no leſs degree. I 

Put. I will not eat my word—now thou art mine, 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. 


SCENE VIII. 


* 
Enter Jaques de Boys. 


JA DE B. Let me have audience for a word or two 
I am the ſecond ſon of old Sir Rowland, | 
That brings theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly. 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
 Addreſ;*d a mighty power, which were on foot 
In his own conduct purpoſely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the ſword : 
And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where meeting with an old religious man, 
After ſeme queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world; © 
His crown bequeathing to his baniſh'd brother, 
And all their lands reſtor'd to them again, 
That were with him exil'd. This to be true, 
1 do engage my life. 
Dy xr ſen. Welcome, young man: 
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Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brother's wedding; 
To one, his lands with-held; 3 and to the other, 
A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom. 
Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 
That here were well begun, and well bogot: 
And, after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 
Mean time forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry : 
Play, muſick; and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to th' meaſures fall. 
Ja Sir, by your patience : if I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into negleR the pompous court. 
Jag. vx B. He hath, 
Ja To him will I : out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd. 
You to your former honour I bequeath. [To the duke. 
Your patience and your virtue well deſerve it. | 
You to a love, that your true faith doth merit; [To Orla, 
You to your land, and love, and great alles; | [To Oli. 
You to à long and well-deſcrved bed; 1 
And you to wrangling for thy loving voyage [To the Clo. 
Is but for two months victuall'd—ſo to your pleaſures ; 
am for oth r than for dancing meaſures. 
Duxe ſen. Stay, Jaques, ftay. 
Jag, To ſee no paſtime, I—what you would have, 
I'll ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave. "2 [Exit, 
Dux x ſen, Proceed, proceed; we will begin theſe x. rites 3 
As, we do truſt, they'll end in true delights, _ 
„ 
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Ros. It is not the faſhion to ſte the lady the Epilogue; 
but it is no more unhandſome, than to ſee the lord the Pro- 
logue. If it be true, that “ good wine needs no buth,” tis 
true, that a good play needs no epilogue. Yet to good 
wine they do uſe good buſhes : and good plays prove the 
better by the help of good epilogues. What a caſe am J 


in then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor can infinuate 


with you in the behalt of a good play ? I am not furniſh'd 
like a beggar ; therefore to beg will not become me. My 
way is to conjure you, and I'll begin with the women. I 
charge you, O women, for the love you bear the men, to 
like as much of this play as pleaſes you: and I charge you, 
O men, for the love you bear to women (as I perceive by 
your ſimpring, none of you hate them) that between you 
and the women, the play may pleaſe, If I were a woman, 
J would kiſs as many of you as had beards that pleas'd me, 
complexions that lik'd me, and breaths that I defy'd not: 


and, I am ſure, as many as have good beards, or good faces, 


or ſweet breaths, will for my kind offer, when I make 
curt'ſy bid me farewel, [Exeunt omnes. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
De Reader to find as Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 


of the Text only, beginning at the Top of the Page, and omit- 
ting all Lines relating to the Entry of Characters, &c. 


The Notes not in Dr. JoxNnsoN's Edition are marked with 


an Aſteriſk [*] thus, 


ULIA's love-adventures being in ſome reſpects the 
ſame with thoſe of Viola in “ Twelfth-Night,” the 


ſame novel might give riſe to them both; and Valentine's 


falling amongſt out-laws, and becoming their captain, is 
an incident that has ſome reſemblance to one in the * Ar- 
cadia,” (Book 1, Chap. 6) where Pyrocles heads the He- 


lots: all the other circumſtances which conſtitute the fable 


of this play, are, probably, of the Poet's own invention. 
| CAPELL.* 
It is obſervable (I know not for what cauſe) that the ſtile 
of this comedy is leſs figurative, and more natural and un- 
affected than the greater part of this Author's, tho' ſuppoſed 
to be one of the firſt he wrote, Dor. 
It may very well be doubted, whether Shakeſpear had any 
other hand in this play than the enlivening it with ſome 
ſpeeches and lines thrown in here and there, which are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed as being of a different ſtamp from the 
reſt,  HANMER, 
To the obſervation of Mr. Pope, which is very juſt, Mr. 
Theobald has added, that this is one of Shakeſpear's © worſt 
plays, and is leſs corrupted than any other.“ Mr, Upton 


peremptorily determines, * that if any proof can be drawn 


from manner and ftile, this play muſt be ſent packing and 

ſeek for its parent elſewhere, How otherwiſe, ſays he, do 

painters diſtinguiſh copies from originals, and have not au- 

thors their peculiar ſtile and manner from which a true cri- 
B | 
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tick can form as unerring a judgment as a Painter?“ I am 
afraid this illuſtration of a critick's ſcience will not prove 
what is deſired. A Painter knows a copy from an original 
by rules ſomewhat reſembling thoſe by which criticks knoy 


a tranſlation, which if it be literal, and literal it muſt be ta 


reſemble the copy of a picture, will be eaſily diſtinguiſſied. 
Copies are known from originals even when the painter 
copies his own picture; ſo if an author ſhould literally tran. 
ſlate his work he would loſe the manner of an original, 


Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imi- . 


tation of a painter's manner, Copies are eaf:ly known, bu; 
good imitations are not detected with equal certainty, and 
are, by the beſt judges, often miſtaken, Nor is it true that 
the writer has always peculiarities equally diſtinguiſhable 
with thoſe of the painter, The peculiar manner of each 
ariſes from the defire, natural to every performer, of facili- 
tating his ſubſequent works by recurrence to his former 
ideas; this recurrence produces that repetition which is 
called habit. The painter, whoſe work is partly intelleual 
and partly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye and the 
hand, the writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, ſome 
painters have differed as much from themſelves as from any 
other; and I have been told, that there is little reſemblance 
between the firſt works of Raphael and the laſt. The jame 
variation may be expected in writers; and if it be true, as t 
ſeems, that they are leſs ſubject to habit, the difference be- 
tween their works may be yet greater. 

But by the internal marks of a compoſition we may dif- 
cover the author with probability, though ſeldom with cer- 
tainty, When I read this play I cannot but think that ! 
diſcover both in the ſerious and ludicrous ſcenes, the lan— 
guage and ſentiments of Shakeſpear, It is not indeed one of 
his moſt powerful eFuſions, it has neither many diverſities 
of character, nor ſtriking delineations of life, but it abounds 
in ywuu beyond moſt of his plays, and few have more lines 
or paſſages which, ſingly conſidered, are eminently beautiful. 
I am yet inclined to believe that it was not very ſucceſsful, 


and ſuſpect that it has eſcaped corruption, only becauſe be- 
ing ſeldom played it was leſs expoſed to the hazards of trana 


ſcription, Jon Nsox, 
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P. 161. L. 8. 
as implying that ialeneſs prevents the giving any form or cha- 
racer to the manners. Wars. 

P. 162, Lines 5 to 13, inclufive, rejected by HANM.“ 

L. 11. nay, give me not the Boots] A proverbial Ex- 


preſſion, tho' now diſuſed, ſignifying, don't make a laugh- 


ing Stock of me; don't play upon me, The French have a 
Phraſe, Bailler foin en Corne; which Cotgrave thus inter- 
prets, To give one the Boots; to ſell him a Bargain. Trxos. 

L. 19. However, but a folly] This love will end in a 


foi action, to produce which you are long to ſpend your 


zwit, or it will end in the loſs of your soit, which will be 
over-powered by the folly of love. Jok&s. 
P. 163. L. 22. Made <oit with muſing wveek] For made 
read male. Ti ou, Julia, haſt made me rα r qwith good counſel, 
and make wit weak with muſing. Jorns. 
Ibid, This whole Scene, like meny others in theſe plays 
(ſome of which I believe were written by Shakeſpear, and 
others interpolated by the players) 1s compoſed of the loweſt 
and moſt trifiing conceits, to be accounted for only from the 


groſs taſte of the age he lived in; Pepulo ut placerent. I with. 


I had authority to leave them out; but I have done all I 
could, ſet a mark of reyrobaiion upon them throughout this 
edition, | Pore. 
Ibid.) That this, like many other Scenes, is mean and 
vulgar, will be univertally allowed; but that it was inter- 
polated by the players ſeems advanced without any proof, 
only to give a greater licence to criticiim, Jon Rs. 
P. 164. L. 20. J, à loſt Mviton, gave your letter to her, 4 
lac'd Mutton ;] Speed calls himſelf a 4% Murten, becauſe he 
had loſt his Maſter, and beeuuſe Protheus had been proving 
him a Sheep, But why does he call the Lady a /ac'd Mutton © 
Wenchers are to this Day called Mutton-inor gers: and con- 
ſequently the Obje& of their Paſſion muſt, by the Metaphor, 
be the Mutton, And Cotgrave, in his Engliſh-French Die- 
tionary, explains lac'd Mutton, Une Carſe, putain, fille de 
7.5% And Mr. Motteux has rendered this Paſſage of Rabe- 
ais, in the Prologue of his fourth Book, Cailles coiphees mig- 


nonnement chantans, in this manner; Coated Quails ard laced 


R 2 


ſhapeleſs idleneſs] The expreſſion is fine, 
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| Mutton waggiſbiy finging. So that lac'd Mutton has been a 


ſort of Standard Phraſe tor Girls of Pleaſure. THheoOs, - 


I.. 26. Nay, in that you are aſtray.] For the Reaſon Pro- 
theus gives, Dr. Thirlby adviſes that we ſhould read, 4 
Stray, i. e. a ſtray Sheep; which continues Protheus's Ban- 
ter upon Speed, : THEos, 
P. 165. L. 29. you bave teſtern d me] You have gra- 
tified me with a refer, teſtern, or teſten, that is, with a fix- 

nce. | | Jonns. 

P. 166. L. 25. Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen] I can 
conceive no reaſon why Mr. Warburton ſhould alter the 
reading of Mr. Pope's edition, 
Should cenſure thus a lovely gentleman, 
which, by the anſwer, evidently appears to be the true one, 
| Revis.* 

P. 167. L. 22. a godly broker, |] A broker was uſed 
for matchmaker, ſometimes for a procureſss. Jonxs. 

P. 168. L. 19. fomach on your meat] Stomach was 
uſed for paſſion or ol ſtinacy. Jonns. 

P. 169. L. 21. Indeed I bid the baſe for Protheus.] The 
ſpeaker here turns the allufion (which her miſtreſs em- 
ployed) from the baſe in muſick to a country exerciſe Bid-the 
Baſe : In which ſome purſue, and others are made priſo- 
ners. So that Lucetta would intend, by this, to ſay, in- 
dieed I take pains to make you a captive to Protheus's paſ- 
Kon, He uſes the ſame alluſion in his Venus and 
Adonis, | 
To bid the winds a baſe he now prepares, 
and in his Cymbaline he mentions the game, 

Lads more like 
| To run the country Baſe, Wars. and GRA. 

P. 190. Julia. I ſee you have a month's mind to them] A 
month's mind was an anniverſary in times of popery ; or, as 
Mr. Ray calls it, a leſs ſolemnity directed by the will of the 
deceaſed. There was alſo a year's mind, and a <veek's-mind. 
See proverbial phraſes. a 

This appears from the interrogatories and obſervations a- 
gainſt the clergy, in the year 1552. Inter. VII. « Whe- 
ther there are any month's minds, and anniverſaries ? Strype's 
Memorials of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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> Was the month's mind of Sir William Laxton, who died 


the laſt month (July 1556) his herſe burning with wax, and 


the morrow mals celebrated, and a ſermen preached, &c,” 
Strype's Memorial, vol. iii, p. 305. G RAY. 

Ibid. A month's mind in the ritual ſenſe fignifies not deſire 
or inclination, but remembrance, yet I ſuppoſe this 1s the 


true original of the expreſſion, Jonns. 
. zwhat ſad talk] Sad is the ſame as 
grave or ſerious. | __Jonns. 


L. 11. Some to diſcover iſlands far azvay] In Shakeſpeare's 
time, voyages for the diſcovery of the iflands of America 
were much in vogue. And we find, 1n the journals of the 
travellers of that time, that the ſons of noblemen, and cf 
others of the beſt families in England, went very frequently 
on theſe adventures. Such as the Forteſcues, Collitons, 
Thorn-hills, Farmers, Pickerings, Littletons, Willoughbys, 
Cheſters, Hawleys, Bromleys, and others. To this pre- 
vailing faſhion, our poet frequently alludes, and not without 
high commendations of it. Wa-RsE, 

P. 172. L. 2. Attends the Emperor in his Royal Court| The 
Emperor's Royal Court is properly at Vienna, but Valen- 
tine, *tis plain, is at Milan; where, in moſt other Paſſages, 
'tis ſaid he is attending the Duke, who makes one of the 
Characters in the Drama. This ſeems to convict the Au- 
thor of a Forgetfulneſs and Contradiction; but, perhaps, it 
may be ſolved thus, and Milan be called the Emperor's 
Court; as, ſince the Reign of Charlemaigne, this Dukedom 
and its Territories have belonged to the Emperors. I wiſh, 
I ould as eafily ſolve another Abſurdity, which encounters 
us; of Valentine's going from Verona to Milan, both In- 
land Places, by Sea. | THEOB, 
Lid. Mr. Theobald diſcovers not any great ſkill in hiſ- 
tory, Vienna is not the court of the Emperor as Emperor, 
nor has Milan been always without its princes ſince the 
days of Charlemaigne ; but the note has its uſe, Jonuns. 

L. 20. in good time] In good time was the old expreſ- 
fion when fomething happened which ſuited the thing in 
hand, as the French ſay, a propos. Jouns. 

P. 173. L. 30. Ob, how this ſpring of loue reſemslc. h well] 
This monoſ;llable was foiſted in by Mr. Pope, to ſupport, 
as he thought, the verſification in the cloſe, Eut it was 
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gone for want of obſerving Shakeſpeare's licences in hig 
meaſures : which 'tis proper, once for all, to take notice of, 
Reſembleth, he defign'd here ſhould in pronunciation make 
four ſyllables: as witneſs, afterwards in this play, and as 
fidler, (in the Taming a Shrew) and angry (twice in Timon 
of Athens) are made triſyllables; and as fire and hour are 
almoſt for ever protracted by him to two ſyllables. THEO 

Thid.)] At the end of this verſe there is wanting a ſyllable, 
for the ſpeech apparently ends in a quatrain, I find nothing 


that will rhyme to ſun, and therefore ſhall leave it to ſome 


happier critick, But I ſuſpect that the Author might write 
thus, 85 = 
Oh, how this ſpring of love reſembleth right, 
Th' uncertain glory of an April day; | 
Which now ſhows all the glory of the igt, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away. 

Light was either by negligence or affectation changed to 
fun, which, conſidered without the rhyme, is indeed better, 
The next tranſcriber finding that the word right did not 
rhyme to ſur, ſuppoſed it erroneouſly written, and left it 


_ out, Jouns. 


P. 175. L. 8. Hallomas] That is, about the feaſt of A. 
Saints, when winter begins, and the life of a vagrant be- 
comes leſs comfortable. | | 4 

L. 18. None elſe wvould] None elſe would be fo ſimple. 

| | OHNSON, 
P. 177. L. 8. Ob! excellent motion, &c. ] I think this paſ- 
ſage requires a note, as every reader does not know, that 
motion, in the language of Shakeſpeare's days, ſignifies pup- 
pet. In Ben Jonſon's Bartbolemezo Fair, it is frequently 
uſed in that ſenſe, or rather, perhaps, to ſignify a puppet 
ſhew ; the maſter whereof may properly be ſaid to be an in- 
terpreter, as being the explainer of the inarticulate language 


of the actors: the ſpeech of the ſervant is an alluſion to that 


practice, and he means to ſay, that Silvia is a puppet, and 
that Valentine is to interpret to, or rather, for her. Hawx. 

L. 13. Here Silvia calls her lover ſervant. And 
again, below, ſhe calls him gentle ſervant; this was the 
language of ladies to their lovers, at the time when Shake- 


OHNS, 


r 
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ſpeare wrote, and as the word is no longer uſed in that ſenſe, 
would it not be proper to fix it by a note on this paſſage ? 
HAWEkINsS. 
P. 178. L. 22. Reaſoning] That is, diſcourſing, talking, 
An Italianiſm. | | OHNSON, 
P. 18 1. L. 14. I am the dog, &c.] This paſſage is much 
confuſed, and of confuſion the preſent reading makes no end. 
Sir T. Han ner reads, “I am the dog, no, the dog is him- 
ſelf and I am me, the dog is the dog, and J am myſelf. This 
certainly is more reaſonable, but 1 know not how much rea- 
ſon the Author intended to beſtow on Launce's ſoliloquy. 
| OHNSON, 
L. 19. Like a wood Woman !] The firſt Folios agree in 
<vould au]“; for which, Mr. Pope ſubſtituted ould Woman, 
But it muſt be writ, or at leaſt underſtood, <vode Woman. 
i. e. crazy, frantick with Geief; or diſtracted, from any 
Cauſe,  THEOR., & WARE. 
Ibid. I think ould woman right. Launce ſuppoſes one of 


his Shoes to ſtand for his Mother and wiſhes it could fpeak 


like her, i. e. an od Woman not a mad Woman. 
| | Revisar.* 


P. 184. L. 15. Not without deſert.) And not dignified 
with ſo much reputation without proportionate merit, 


Jon N son. 
P. 186. L. 16. No. That you are <vorthleſs] J have in- 
ſerted the particle no to fill up the meaſure. JouNs. 


L. 17. Thurio. Madam, my Lord your Fatber.] This 
Speech in all the Editions is aſſigned improperly to Thurio; 
but he has been all along upon the Stage, and could not 
know that the Duke wanted his Daughter. Beſides, the 
firſt Line and half of Silvia's Anſwer is evidently addreſs'd 
to two Perſons. A Servant, therefore, muſt come in and 
deliver the Meſſage; and then Silvia goes out with Thurio. 

| ___TxrxExoBALD. 

P. 187. L. 7. Whoſe high imperious.) For whoſe I read 
thiſe. I have contemned love and am puniſh'd. Theſe high 
thoughts by which I exalted myſelf above human paſſions or 
frailties, have brought upon me faſts and groans. JonNs. 

L. 15. No voe to bis correction] No miſery that can be com- 
pared to the puniſhment inflicted by love. Herbert called 


8 NOTES ON THE 
for the prayers of the Liturgy a little before his death, ſay. 


ing, None to them, none to them, Jonxs, 


L. 30. A principality] The firſt or principal of women, 
So the old writers uſe fate. She is a lady, a great ſtate. 
LATYMER. This look is called in ſtate ⁊warlie, in others other. 
wiſe, Sir T, More. 5 Jonxs. 

P. 188. L. 11. Read, Bragardiſm. REevisar,* 

L. 14. She is alone) She ſtands by herſelf. There is none 
to be compared to her. | Jonnsox, 

P. 189. L. 13. It is mine THEN, or Valentino's yg 
Here Protheus queſtions with himſelf, whether it is his 
own praiſe, or Valentine's miſtreſs. But not to inſiſt on the 
abſurdity of falling in love through his own praiſes, he had 
not indeed praiſed her any farther than giving his opinion of 
her in three words, when his friend aſked it of him. In all 
the old editions, we find the line printed thus, 

It is mine, or Valentino's praiſe ? 
A word is wanting, The line was originally thus, 
It is mine EVE, or Valenuno's praiſe ? 
Protheus had juſt ſeen Valentine's miſtreſs, whom her lover 
had been laviſhly praifing. His encomiums therefore heigh- 
tening Protheus's idea of her at the interview, it was the 
leſs wonder he ſhould be uncertain which had made the 
ftrongeſt impreſſion, Valentine's praiſes, or his own view of 
her. | WARBURTON, 
Bid. ] Is it mine own, or Valentino's praiſe, CAP.“ 
L. 24. Vitb more advice] With more prudence, with more 


diſcretion. Fl HNS., 
1 


L. 28. *Tis but ber picture] This is evidently a flip of at- 
tention, for he had ſeen her in the laſt ſcene, and in high 


terms offered her his ſervice, Jou xs. 
P. 190. L. 1. Milan] It is Padua in the former editions. 

Yee the note on Act 3. Por x. 
L. 21 to 28, incluſive, rejected by HAN NMER. “* 


L. 23. My ftaff under ſtands me] This equi vocation, miſerable 
as it is, has been admitted by Milton in his great Poem. B. VI. 
The terms we ſent were terms of weight, 

Such as we may perceive, amaz d them all 
And ſtagger d many; who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well underfland, 
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Not underſtood, this gift they have beſides 
To ſhew us when our foes ſtand not upright. Ft 
P. 191. SC. 9, It 1s to be obſerved that in the 
edition, the only Edition of authority, there are no directions 
concerning the ſcenes; they have been added by the later 


Editors, and may therefore be changed by any reader that 


can give more conſiſtency or regularity to the drama by ſuch 
alterations. I make this remark in this place, becauſe I 


know not whether the following ſoliloquy of Protheus is 


ſo proper in the ſtreet, Jonns, 


P. 192. L. 1. O ſweet ſuggeſting læve] To ſuggeſt is to 


tempt in our Author's language. 
So again, f | 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
The fenſe is. O temptihg love, if thou haſt influenced me 


to fin, teach me to excuſe it. Dr. Warburton reads, if I have . 
nd; but, I think, not only without neceſſity, but with 


leſs elegance. Jonns, 
L. 29. Myſelf, who am his competitor or rival, being ad- 
mitted to his counſel, | Jonns. 
L. 31. Pretended fligbt.] We may read intended flight, 
| JonNsoN. 


P. 193. L. 4, 5. I ſuſpect that the author concluded the 
act with this couplet, and that the next ſcene ſhould begin 


the third act; but the change, as it will add nothing to the 


probability of the action, is of no great importance. 
| JonNsox. 
P. 197. L. 25. Be not aimed at] Be not gueſſed. JonNs. 
L. 27. Of this pretence] Of this claim made to your daugh- 
ter. N Jo Ns. 
P. 199. L. 2. Sir, in Milan here] It ought to be thus, in- 
ſtead of ————in Verona here for the Scene 
apparently is in Milan, as is clear from ſeveral paſſages in 


the firſt Act, and in the beginning of the firſt Scene of the 


fourth Act. A like miftake has crept into the eighth Scene 


of act II. where Speed bids his fellow fervant Launce, wel- 


come to Padua. ; Poeps. 
L. 7. The faſhion of the time] The modes of courtſhip, the 
acts by which men recommended themſelves to ladies. 
| | Jounsan. 
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P. 201.1. 7. —— for they are ſent by me.] For is the ſame 
as for that, ſince. Jonxs, 
L. 11. Merops ſon.] i. e. baſtard, baſe-born, Waxyt 
Ibid.) The duke calls Valentine, for his ambition in at. 
tempting his daughter, Merops fon, a term ſynonimous with 
Phaeton, He is too well bred to call a gentleman a ſon of ; 
whore for no reaſon at all; but ſince Clymcne was Phaeton; 
mother, and Merops Clymene's huſband ; how comes calling 
him Merops' ſon to ſignify baflard? for though Mr. W. i; 
acquainted with C/ymene's amours, the duke is not talking 
of them here. __. Canoxs* 
id.] Thou art Phaeton in thy raſhneſs, but without his 
pretenſions; thou art not the ſon of a divinity, but a ters 
films, a low born wretch; Merops is thy true father, with 
whom Phaeton was falſely reproached. OANs, 
P. 202. I. 13. I fly not death, to fly his deadly 4. To fi 
bis doom, uſed for by flying, or in fiying, is a galliciſm. 'The 


ſenſe is, By avoiding the execution ot his ſentence I ſhall not 


eſcape death. If I ſtay here, I ſuffer myſelf to be deſtroyed; 
if I go away, 1 deftroy myſelf. Jonxs. 

P. 204. ſc. 4. Laun. I am but a fool, look you, and yet I have the 
doit to think my maſter is a kind of knave : but that's all one, if 
be be but one knave.] Where is the ſenſe, or, if you won't 
allow the ſpeaker that, where is the humour of this ſpeech ? 
Nothing had given the fool occaſion to ſuſpe that his maſter 
was become double, like Antipholis in the Comedy of Er- 
rors. The laſt word is corrupt. We ſhould read, 

if he be but one #ind. | 


He thought his maſter was @ kind of knave ; however, he 


keeps himſelf in countenance with this reflection, that if he 
was a knave but of one kind, he might paſs well enough a- 
mong his neighbours. This is truly humorous. Waxs. 
id.] This alteration is acute and ſpecious, yet I know 
not whether, in Shakeſpeare's language, one knave may not 
ſignify a knawve on only one occaſion, a ſingle naue. We ſtill 
uſe a double villain for a villain beyond the common rate of 
guilt, Jon xs. & REIS. 


Thid.) Launce, from what has happened in the preceding 


part of the play between Protheus, his maſter, and Valen- 
tine, reflects, that though he is a fool, his maſter is a knave. 
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But that's all one, ſays he; if he be but one knave, i. e. if 


ze only be a knave if I to be not found to be another, viz. 
2 hypocritical knave : for he goes on, ſaying, He lives 
not, that knows I am in love; yet Jam in love, &c. CAN. * 

P. 205. I. 1. A team of horſe eee not pluck—) I fee how 
Valentine ſuffers for telling his love ſecrets, therefore I will 
keep mine cloſe. | Jon xs. 

L. 15. Maſter's Skip) Vu rs. With my maſterſhip ? evby, 
it is at ſea, For how does Launce miſtake the word? Speed 


aſks him about his maſterſhip, and he replies to it /itteratim, 


But then how was his maſterſhip at ſea, and on ſhore too ? 
The addition of a letter and a note of Apoſtrophe make 
Launce both miſtake the word, and ſets the pun right: It 
reſtores, indeed, but a mean joke; but, without it, there is 
no ſenſe in the paſſage. Beſides, is it in character with the 
reſt of the ſcene ; and, I dare be confident, the poet's own 
conceit. | | THEOB, 
L. 30. —St. Nicholas be thy ſpeed.) St. Nicholas pre- 
fided over ſcholars, who were therefore called St. Nicholas's 
clerks, Hence, by a quibble between Nicholas and Old 
Nick, highwaymen, in the firſt part of Henry the fourth, 
are called Nicholas's clerks. . Wars. 
Ibid.) That this ſaint preſided over young ſcholars, may 
be gathered from Knight's life of dean Collet, p. 362. For 


by the ſtatutes of Paul's ſchool, there inſerted, the children 
are required to attend divine ſervice, at the cathedral, on his 


. anniverſary, The reaſon I take to be, that the legend of 


this ſaint makes him to have been a biſhop, while he was a 
boy, At Saliſbury cathedral is a monument of a boy 
biſhop, and it is ſaid, that a cuſtom formerly prevailed there, 
of chooſing, from among the choriſters, a biſhop, who ac- 
tually performed the paſtoral functions, and diſpoſed of ſuch 
prebends as became vacant during his epiſcopacy, which 
laſted but a few days : it is thought the monument above- 
mentioned was for ſome boy that died in office. See the 


poſthumous works of Mr. John Gregory, 4to, Oxon. 
| HAWKXINS. 


P. 206. I. 25. 
lame with what is now vulgarly called a ſeveet-rooth, a lux- 
urlous defare of dainties and ſweetmeats. JounsoN. 


ſeveet mouth.) This I take to be the 
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P. 207. I. 8. — praiſe ber liquor.) That is, ſhew how well 


mne likes it by drinking often. Jonxsox. 


L. 11. — pe is too liberal.) Liberal, is licentious and groß 
in language. So Othello, Is he not a profane and very li. 
beral counſellor. Jon Nsox. 

P. 208. I. 25. Trenched in ice.) Cut, carved in ice 
Trencber, to cut, French. = Jonnsox, 

P. 209. I. 22. —— with circumſtance.) With the addition 
of ſuch identical particulars as may induce belief. Jonxs, 

P. 210. I. 3. But ſay, this weed ber love—] This caſt of rea. 
ſoning very near reſembles that of Davus in the Andria of 
Terence, AR. 2. Scene 2. 

— Ric Caput 
Quaſſi neceſſe fit, fi buic non dat, te illam uxorem ducere. 
THEos,t 
ne 5. as you unwind ber love.) As you wind 
off her love from him, make me the bottom on which you 
wind it. The houſewife's term for a ball of thread ound 


upon a central body, is a bottom of thread. ouxs. 


L. 31. For Orpbeus lute was ſtrung with poet's ſinecvn. 
This ſhews Shakeſpeare's knowledge of antiquity. He her 
aſſigns Orpheus his true character of legiſlator, For under 
that of a poet only, or lover, the quality given to his lute i; 


_ unintelligible. But, conſidered as a lawgiver, the thought 


is noble, and the imag'ry exquiſitely beautiful. For by his 
lute is to be underſtood his ſyſtem of lacus: and by the pret'; 
finews, the power vi numbers, which Orpheus actually -m- 
ployed in thoſ- laws to make them received by a fierce and 
barbarous people, | | Wars, 
P. 211.1. 19, —— I vill pardon you.) I will excuſe you 
from waiting. | | Jon xs, 
L. 24. — we'll make you, fir, and rifle you.] The meaning 
of this, as it ſtands, is, „If you do not deliver we'll make 
you deliver, and then plunder you.” This is not the lan- 
guage of a very cunning robber, We may better read, 
If not, we'll tale you, Sir, and rifle you. Jouxs. 
P. 212. Il. 32.] Robin Hood was captain of a band of 
robbers, and was much inclined to rob churchmen. Joux. 
P. 213. k 10. awful men.] Reverend, worſhipful, 


ſuch as magiſtrates, and other principal members of the 


civil communities. Jon xs. 
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id.) I would read /azvful men in oppoſition to lawleſs. 
Revisar & HAWEkINs. 


In heir and niece ally d unto the duke, But our poet would 
never have expreſſed himſelf ſo ſtupidly, as to tell us, this 
lady was the duke's niece, and ally'd to him : For her alliance 
was certainly, ſufficiently included in the firft term. Our 
zuthor meant to ſay, ſhe was an heireſs, and near ally'd to 


purpoſe, and very frequently uſed by the ſtage-poets. 
THEOB. 


P. 214. I. 20. 
teproaches and ſcoffs. So Macbeth is in a kindred ſenſe ſaid 


ro be ſudden, that is, iraſcible and impetuous. Jo xs. 
P. 216. 1. 2. Beauty lives with kindneſs. | Beauty without 
kindneſs dies unenjoyed, and undelighting. Jonns. 


L. 31. Out of all nick.) Beyond all reckoning or count. 
Reckonings are kept upon nicked or notched ſticks or tallies, 
| Wars. 
P. 217.1. 19. You have your wiſh, my <vill is even this] The 
word evill is here ambiguous. He wiſhes to gain her will: 
he tells. him, if he wants her <vi// he has it. Jonns. 
P.218. I. 29. But ſince your faiſhood ſhall become you <vell.] 
This is hardly ſenſe. We may read, with very little alteration, 
But fince you're falſe, it ſhall become you well. e. 
P. 220. I. 21, Erievances.] Sorrows, ſorrowful affections. 


8 | OHNS, 
P. 22 1. I. 5. I ent. VVL G. I was ſent. Taxon. 
L. 11.] I believe we ſhould read, I <vould hawe, &c. one 
that takes upon him to be a dog, to be a dog indeed, to be, &c. 
OHNS, 
P. 222. I. 2. madam Silvia;] We ſhould certainly 
read Fulia, meaning when his maſter and he left Verona. 
| | WaR. &Carxrr.* 
P. 223. I. 12.) It ſeems you low'd her not to leave her toben.] 


Protheus does not properly leave his lady's token, he gives it 


away. The old edition has it, : 
It ſeems you lov'd her not, not leave her token. 
I ſhould correct it thus, 
It ſeems you lov'd her not, nor love her token. Jo x. 


1 13.] All the impreſſions, from the firſt downwards, 


the duke; an expreſſion the moſt natural that can be for the 


ſudden quip.] That is, haſty paſſionate 
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14 NOTES ON THE 


has it, 


P. 224. I. 10. To carry that which I would have refus4.) 
The ſenſe is, to go and preſent that which I wiſh to be ng 
accepted, to praiſe him whom I with to be diſpraiſed. 

OHNs, 

P. 226. I. 2. But fince ſhe did negle& her wet, 

And threw ber ſun-expelling maſk awvay | 

The air hath ftarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 

And pinch'd the lilly tincture in ber fx 

That noxv ſbe is become as black as I.] To ſtarve the roſy 
is certainly a very proper expreſſion : but what is pinching , 
tinfture ? However, ftarwed, in the third line, made the blur. 
dering editors write pinch'd in the fourth: though they might 
have ſeen that it was a tanning ſcorching, nor a freezing air 
that was ſpoken of. For how could this latter quality in 
the air ſo affect the whiteneſs of the ſkin as to turn it black 
We ſhould read, 

And pitch'd the lilly tincture of her face. 
1. e. turned the white tincture lach, as the following line 


That now ſhe is become as black as I. | 

and we ſay, in common ſpeech, us black as pitch. — By the 
roſes being ſtarve, is only meant their being withered, ani 
loſing their colour. Wars. 


id.] this is no emendation,—none ever heard of a face 


being pitched by the weather. The colour of a part finche, 
is livid, as it is commonly termed, black and blue. The 
weather may therefore be juſtly ſaid to pinch when it pr 
duces the ſame viſible effect. I believe this is the reai 
why the cold js ſaid to pinch. Jon Ns. & Rey, 

L. 19. FI in tbeugbt felt not ber very ſorrow.) Whoere 
fully catches the tender melancholy of theſe lines, will knov 
that Julia, under ſuch diſtruſt, could not feign a caſe ſo ex. 
actly the parallel of her own, without ſuch emotions a 
would ſpeak themſelves in every feature, and flow in tex 


from her eyes. She adds the laſt line therefore to take cf 


the ſuſpicion of her being the real Julia; but would ſhe only 


ſay, that the felt Julia's ſorrow formerly, when ſhe ſaw he 


weep ? Ng! the muſt excuſe the preſent perturbation of he: 
countenance, and the true reading probably is, 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 13 


all And would I might be dead 


> not If I in thought fee not her preſent ſorrow. 


Ns, with Silvia's reply, who ſays, 
2. is beholden to thee gentle youth; 
T wweep myſelf to think upon thy words. 
1 SEWARD & REvisar.* 
P. 227. 1. 8. Her forebead's lozb.] A high forehead was in 
our author's time, accounted a feature eminently beautiful. 
So in the hiſtory of Guy of Warwick, Felice his lady is ſaid 
to h. ve the ſame high forehead as Venus. Jon xs. 
L. 16. Ny / e r ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. ] It is evi- 
| dent this noun ſhould be a participle fatued, i. e. placed on 
a pedeſtal, or fixed in a ſhrine to be adored, Wars. 
Ibid.) Statued is, I am afraid, a new word, and that it 
ſhould be received, is not quite evident. T he meaning is 
plain enough, © He ſhould have my ſubſtance as a ffatue, 
inſtead of thee [he picture] who art a ſenſeleſs form. 
Jonuns, & CAN. 
P. 233. I. 17. The private wound, &c.] I have a little 
mended the meaſure. The old edition, and all but Sir T. 
Hanmer, read, 
The private wound is deepeſt, oh time moft accurſt. 


| Jonns. 
L. 30.] It is (I think) very odd to give up his miſtreſs 
he thus at once, without any reaſon alledged. But our author 
0- probably followed the ſtories juſt as he found them in his 
vn novels as well as hiſtories, Poet. 


? Ihid.) This paſſage either hath been much ſophiſticated, 
er or 15 one great proof that the main parts of this play did not 


proceed from Shakeſpeare ; for it is impoſſible he could make 
x Valentine act and ſpeak ſo much cut of character, or give 
% to Silvia ſo unnatural a behaviour as to take no notice of this 
. ſtrange conceſſion if it had been made. HANMER. 
f P. 234. I. 18. Hou oft haßt thou with perjury cleft the root. ] 
Fir T. Hanmer reads, cleft the root on't, JogNs. 


00 L. 21.] . if ſhame live in a diſguiſe of love.] That 
is, if it be any ſhame to <vear a diſguiſe for the purpoſes of love. 


OHNS, 


P. 235. l. 12. The meaſure,] the "On of my ſword, the 


reach of my anger, Jonns, 


This better agrees with the double meaning intended, and 
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16 NOTES ON THE 
L. 14. All the editions, Verena ſhall not bold thee.) Bu, 
whether through the miſtake of the firſt editors, or the poet) 


own careleſIneſs the reading is abſurdly faulty. For the 
threat here is to Thurio, who is a Milaneſe ; and has no con. 


cern, as it appears, with Verona. Beſides, the ſcene is be. 


twixt the confines of Milan, and Mantua, to which Sil;i, 


follows Valentine, having heard that he had retreated thi. 


ther. And, upon theſe circumſtances, I ventured to adjuſt 
the text, as, I imagine, the poet muſt have intended: i. e. 
« Milan, thy country ſhall never ſee thee again: thou ſhall 
never live to go back thither.“ Tu Eoz. 
P. 236. 1. 16. Include all jars.] Read conclude. H ANMER,? 
In this play there is a great mixture of knowledge and je. 
norance, of care and negligence. The verſification is often 
excellent, the alluſions are learned and juſt ; but the author 


conveys his heroes by ſea from one inland toven to another in | 


the ſame country; he places the Emperor at Milan and ſend: 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions him more; 
he makes Protheus, after an interview with Silvia, ſay he 
has only ſeen her picture, and, if we may credit the old 
copies, he has by miſtaking places, left his ſcenery inextri- 
cable. The reoſon of all this confuſion ſeems to be, that he 


took his ſtory from a novel which he ſometimes followed, 
and ſometimes forſook, ſometimes remembered, and ſome- 


times forgot, Jonxs. 


"2 
O N 


MEASURE ron MEASURE. 


F this play the light or comic part 1s very natural and 
pleafing, but the grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be ex- 
cepted have mo'e labour than elegance. The plot is rather in- 
tricate than artful, The tine of the action is indefinite; ſome 
time, we know not how much, muſt have elapſed between 
the receſs of the Duke and the impriſonment of Claudio; 
for he muſt have learned the ſtory of Mariana | in his diſguiſe, 
or he delegated his power to a man already known to be cor- 
rupted, The unities of action and place are ſufficiently pre- 
ſerved, There is perhaps not one of Shakeſpear's plays 
more darkened by the peculiarities of its Author, and 
the unſkilfulneſs of its Editors; by diſtortions of phraſe, or 
realigence of tranſ-ription. JorNns0N. 
In the year 1578, was publiſh'd in a black- letter quarto 
a miſerable dramatick performance, in two parts, inti- 
tI'd - Promos and Caſſandra ;” written by one George 
Whetſtone, author Ukewiſe of the © Heptameron, and 
much other poetry of the ſame ſtamp, printed about that 
time. Theſe plays their author, perhaps, might form upon 
a novel of Cinthio's ; (v. De. 8. Nov. 5.) which Shake- 
ſpeare went not to, but took up with Whetſtone's fable, as 
is evident from the argument of it; which, though it be 
ſomewhat of the longe#?, yet take it in his own words, 
« The Argument of the whole Hife, ge. 
In the Cyttie of Julio (ſometime. une the dominion of 
Corvinus Kinge of Hungarie, ana Boemia) there was a law, 
that what man ſo ever committed Adultery, should loſe bis 


head, & the woman offender, should wear fome d:{zuifed 
apparel, during her life, to make her infamoullze noted, 
Vol. I. Pax II. A 
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2 NOTES ON 


This ſevere lawe, by the favour of ſome mercifull magiſtrate, 
became little regarded, untill the time of Promos auCtority ; 
who convicting a young Gentleman named Andrugio of in- 
continency, condemned, buth him, and his minion to the 
execution of this ſtatute. Andrugio had a very vertuous, and 
beawtiful Gentlewoman to his filter, named Caſſandra: 
Caſſandra to enlarge her brothers life, ſubmitted an humble 
petition to the Lord Promos: Promos regarding her good be- 
haviours, and fantaſying her great beautie, was much delight. 
ed with the ſweete order of her talke: and doyng good, that 
evill might come thereof, for a time, he repryv'd her brother; 
but wicked man, tourning his hking unto unlawfull luſt, he 
ſet downe the ſpoile of her honour, raunſome for her brothers 
life: Chaſte Caſſandra, abhorring both him and his ſute, 
by no perſwaſion would yield to this raunſome. But in fine, 
wonne with the importunitye of her brother(pleading for life:) 
upon theſe conditions, she agreed to Promes, Firft, that 
he should pardon her brother, and after marry her. Promcs, 
as feareles in promiſe, as careleſſe in performance, with 
ſolemne vowe, ſygned her conditions: but worſe than any 
Infydel, his will ſatisfyed, he performed neither the one nor 
the other: for to keepe his aucthoritye, unſpotted with favour, 
and to prevent Caſſandra's clamors, he commaunded the 
Gayier ſecretly, to preſent Caſſandra with her brothers 
head. The Gayler, with the outcryes of Andrugio, (abhor- 
ryng Promos' lewdenes, by the providence of God, pro- 
vided thus for his ſafety, He preſented Caſſandra with a 
Felons head newlie executed, who, (being mangled, knew 
it not from her brothers, who was ſet at libertie by the 
Gayler,) was ſo agreeved at this trecherye, that at the pointe - 
to kyl herſelfe, she ſpared that ſtroke, to be avenged of 
Promos. And devyſng a way, she concluded, to make her 
fortunes knowne unto the kinge. She (executing this reſo- 
| Jution) was ſo highly favoured of the King, that forthwith 
he haſted to do Juſtice on Promos: whoſe judgment was, to 
marrye Caſſandra, to repaire her craſed Honour: which done, 
for his hainous offence he ſhould loſe his head. This marv- 
age ſolemniſed, Caflandra tyed in the greateſt bondes of at- 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. ; 


fection to her huſband, became an carne ſuter for his 
life: the Kinge tendringe the generall benefit of the common 
weale, before her ſpectal eaſe, although he favoured her 
much) would not graunt her ſute. Andrugio (diſguiſed 
amonge : the cov pany) forrowing the griefe of his ſiſter, be- 
wrayde his ſ2f2t,, and craved pardon, The Kinge, to re- 
nowne the .vertues of Caſſandra, pardoned both him, and 
Promos. The circumſtances of this rare Hiſtory, in action 
livelye foloweth,”” . 
The play itſelf opens thus : 
| 11. Ses. bo © 
Promos, Mayor, Shirife, Swordebearer: One with a 
bunch of keyes : Phallax, Promos man. | 
You Ofrcers evhich now in Julio fraye 
Knowe you our leacge, the K King of Hungarie : 0. 
Seut me Promos, to Joyne Witp you in aby: 
That fly!l cue may to Juſtice have an eye. 


Aud noxv to ſhow, my rule and power at laragey 


Attentivelie, bis Letters Pattents heare : 

Phallax, reade cut my Soveraines cha, Age. 

—Phal. As you commaunde, I ⁊ oi: give heeaefull care. 

Phallax readeth the Kinges Letters Patents, which muſt be 
fayre written in parchment, with ſome great counterteat 
zeale, 

Pro. Loe, here you ſee what is our Scueraignes vyl, 

Loe, keare his wiſh, that 4 not migaty beare ſeoaye 3 

Loe, heare his care, to <veede from good the y!l, 

To ſcourge the <wights, good Larves that d. ſobey. 

And thus it proceeds; without one word in it, that 
Shakeſpeare could make uſe of, or can be read with pati- 
en e by any man living: And yet, beſides the characters ap- 
pearing in the argument, his Bawd, Clown, Lucio, Juliet, 
and the, Provoſt, nay, and even bis Baraardine, are created 
out of hints which this play gave him; and the lines 
too that are quoted, bad as they are, ſuggeſted to him the 


manner in Which his own play opens. CAPELL, 
P. 239 I. 5.] Put to know. Perhaps rightly. Jonx, 
L. 6. Lifts.) Bounds, Limits. Jonx, 


L. 7. Then no more remains, &c.] This is a paſſage which 
has exerciſed the ſagacity of the Editors, and is now to em- 
ploy mine. A 2 
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| Then no more remains: 

Put that to your ſufficiency, as your Worth is able, 
And let them work.] I doubt not, but this Paſſage, either 
from the Impertinence of the Actors, or the Negligence of 
the Copyiſts, has come maim'd to us. In the firſt Place, 
what an unmeaſurable, inharmonious, Verſe have we here; 
and, then, how lame is the Senſe! What was Eſcalus to put 
to his Sufficiency * Why, his Science, But his Science and 
his Sufficiency were but One and the ſame Thing. On what 
then does the Relative, them, depend? The old Editions 
read thus. 


Then no more remains. 
But that to your Sufficiency, as your Worth is able, 
And let them work, , 
Here, again, the Senſe is manifeſtly lame and defective, 
and as the Verſification 1s ſo too, they concur to make me 


think, a Line has accidently been left out, Perhaps, ſome- 


thing like this might ſupply our Author's meaning. 
——— Then no more remains, | 
But that to your Sufficiency you add 
Due diligency, as your worth is able 
And let them work. 

By ſome ſuch Suppl-ment both the ſenſe and meaſure 
would be cur d. But as the conjecture is unſupported by any 
Authorities, I have not pretended to thruſt it into the Text 
but ſubmit it to judgment. They, who are acquainted with 
Books, know, that, where two Words of a fimilar length 
and Termination happen to lie under one another, nothing 
is more common than for Tranſcribers to glance their Eye 
at once from the fiiſt to the undermoſt Word, and ſo leave out 
the intermediate part of the Sentence. THEOB, 

Ibid. Since Jam not to know, that your c<on Science 

Exceeds, in that, tbe lifts of all advice 

My frengtb can give you : then no more remains : 

Put that to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 

And let them wvork.) To the integrity of this read- 
ing Mr. Theobald objects, and ſays, What was Eſcalus to 
put to bis ſufficiency ! why his ſcience :; but bis ſcience and ſuff* 


> MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 5 


ciency were but one and the ſame thing. On what then does the 
relative them depend ? He will have it, therefore, that a line 
has been accidentally dropt, which he attempts to reſtore by 
due diligence. Nodum in ſcirpo quærit. And all for want of 
knowing, that by ſufficiency is meant authority, the power 


delegated by the Duke to Eſcalus. The plain meaning of 


the word being this: Put your ſkill in governing (ſays the 
Duke) to the power which I give you to exerciſe it, and let 
them <vIrR together, 1 WaAR BURTON. 
15i4.] Sir Thomas Hanmer having caught from Mr. The- 

ob eld a hint that a line was loſt, endeavours to ſupply it thus, 
Then no more remains, 

But that to your ſufficiency you join 

A will to ſerve us, as your <v2rth is able. 

He has by this bold conjecture undoubtedly obtained a 
meaning, bus, perhaps not, even in his own opinion, the 
meaning of Shakeſpear. | 

That the paſſage is more or leſs corrupt, I believe every 


reader will agree with the Editors. I am not convinced 


that a line is loſt, as Mr. Theobald conjectures, nor that 
the change of put to but, which Dr. Warburton has admitted 
after ſome other Editor, will amend the fault. There was 
probably ſome original oblcurity in the expreſſion, which 
gave occaſion to miſtake in repetition or tranſcription, I 
therefore ſuſpect that the Author wrote thus, 
- Then no more remains, 

But that to your ſufficiencies your worth is abled, 

And let them work, 

„Then nothing remains more than to tell you that your 
Virtue is now inveſted with power equal to your knowledge 
and wiſdom, Let therefore your knowledge and your vir- 
tue now work together.” It may eaſily be conceived how 
 ſuſficiencies was, by an inarticulate ſpeaker, or inattentive 
hearer, confounded with ſufficiency as, and how abled, a 
word very unuſual, was changed into able. For abled, how- 
ever, an authority is not wanting, Lear uſes it in the ſame 


ſenſe, or nearly the ſame, with the Duke. As for ſufficiencies, 


D. Hamilton, in his dying ſpeech, prays that Charles II. may 
exceed both the virtues and ſufficiencies of bis father, Johx. 
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id.] The whole difficulty of this paſſage will be removed 
by pointing it thus, and by conſidering for a moment the 
fituation and action of the Duke, while he utters the words, 

Duke. Of Government the properties t' unfold, 

Would ſeem in me t affect ſpeech and diſcourſe; 
Since I am not to know, that your own Science 
Exceeds, in that, the liſts of all advice, 
My ſtrength can give you. Then no more remains 
(or is wvanting,). | 
But THAT, (printing to the Commiſſion lying on a Table) 
to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 
| And let them work.. ANON.“ 
L. 11, —— The terms | 
For common juſtice you're as fregnant in. | 

The later — af nk it, 3 1 the 
terms of juſtice, and Dr. Warburton makes terms ſignify 
bounds or limits, I rather think the Duke meant to ſay, that 
Eſcalus was pregnant, that is, ready and knowing in all the 
forms of law, and, among other things, in the terms or times 

fet apart for it adminiſtration, nenen. 

L. 17. For you mift know we have with ſpecial Soul 

Elected bim our abſence to fp. h. J 
This nonſenſe muſt be corrected thus, 
| with ſpe 1al ROLL 
i. e. By a ſpecial commiſſion. For it appears, from this 


| ſcene, that Eſcalus had one commiſſion, and Angelo ano- 


ther. The Duke had before delivered Eſcalus his commiſh- 
on. He now declares that deſigned for Angelo: and he 
ſays, afterwards, to both, | 
To th' bopeful execution do I leave you 
Of your commiſſions, | 
Why Angelo's was called the ſpecial roll was, becauſe he 
was in autho.ity ſuperior to Eſcalus. 
— — Old Eſcalus, 
Tho' firſt in queſtion, is thy ſecondary, Wars, 
Bid.] With ſpecial Soul, may fairly be interpreted to 
mean, with great thought, upon mature deliberation; but 
with ſpecial roll, for—by ſpecial commiſſion, is hard and auk- 
ward: and to ele a man by a commiſſion, inftead of — 


appoint him, is flat nonſenſe; which muſt be re-corrected 


thus—itb ſpecial Soul. CANNONS. 
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Did.] Dr. Warburton is, I think, right in ſuppoſing a 
corruption, but leſs happy in his emendation, I read 
We have with ſpecial ſca/ 
Elected him our abſence to ſupply, 
A ſpecial ſeal is a very natural Metonymy for a ſpecial 
rommiſſeon. * JonunsoN. 
P. 240. I. 7. There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to eh' obſeryer, &c.] Either this intro- 
duction has more ſolemnity than meaning, er it has a mean- 
ing which 1 cannot diſcover, What is there peculiar in this, 
that a man's /ife informs the obſerver of his hiſtory * Might 
it be ſuppoſed that Shakeſpeare wrote this ? | 
| There is a kind of character in thy . Jouns, 

. 1 for if our virtues, &c.] 
Paulùim ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 


Celata virtus. Hor. | THEOR, 
L. 16, To fine iſſues. } To great conſequences. For high 
purpoſes, | JohRs. 
I. 20. I do bend my ſpeech | 


| To one that can my part in lim advertiſe.) This is 
obſcure, The meaning is, 1 dire my ſpeech to one who 
is able to teach me how to govern : my part in him, ſignifying 
my ofi-e, which I have delegated to him. y part in kim 
advertiſe 3 i. e. who knows what appe-tains to the character 
of deputy or vlceroy. Can advertiſe my part in kim; that is, 
his repreſentation of my perſon, But all theſe quaintneſſes 
of expreſſion, the Oxford Editor ſeems ſworn to extirpate 
that is, to take away one of Shakeſpeare's characteriſtic 
marks; which, if not one of the comlieſt, is yet one of the 


- ſtrongeſt, So he alters this to | 


To one that can, in my part, me advertiſe. 


A better expreſſion indeed, but, for all that, none of Shake. 


lpeare's, Wars, 


1id.] I know not whether we may not better read, 
One that can my part to him advertiſe. 
One that can inform himſelf of that which it would be cther- 
wiſe my part to tell him, | fours, 
L. 22. Hold therefore, Angelo] That is, continue to be 
Angelo, Hold as thou art, | | Jonxxs. 


$ SO TEES: © 
L. 26. Firſt in queſtion] That is, firſt called for; firſt ay. 
pointed, | | Jonxs, 
P. 241. I. 4. We have with leaven'd and prepared choice] 
Leaven d has no ſenſe in this place: we ſhould read eve 
choice, The allufion is to archery, when a man has fixed 
upon his object, after taking good aim. Waxs, 
Thid.] No emendation is neceſſary, Leaven'd choice is one 
of Shakeſpeare's harſh metaphors. His train of ideas ſeems 
to be this. I have proceeded to you with choice mature, con- 


cocted, fermented, leavened. When bread is leavened, it is 


left to ferment : a leavened choice is therefore a choice not 
haſty, but conſiderate, not declared as ſoon as it fell into the 
imagination, but ſuffered to work long in the mind. Thus 
explained it ſuits better with prepared than levelled, 
| | Ur rox & Johxs, 
L. 18. - Hour ſcope is as mine hn] That is, your ampli- 
tude of power. Jouns, 
P. 242. I. 27.] 1 Gent. What? in meeter ? 


Lucio. Not in any profeſſion, or in any language, I think, 


or 1n any religion. 
2 Gent. And why not ? grace is grace deſpight of all con- 
troverſy. 
Lucio. As for example, thou thyſelf art a wret hed vil- 
lain, deſpight of all grace, 


2 Gent. Well, &c. | HAN MER.“ 
id.] In the primers, there are metrical graces, ſuch as I 
ſuppoſe, were uſed in Shakeſpeare's time. Jonxs. 


Thid. In any proportion, &c.] The Oxford Editor gives us 
the dialogue of his own inſerted above: and all for the want 


of knowing the meaning of the word proportion, Which 


fignifies meaſure : and refers to the queſtion, What, in meeter ? 
| Waxrs.* 

P. 243. I. 3. Deſpight of all controwerſie] Satirically infinu- 
ating that the controverſies about grace were ſo intricate and 
endleſs, that the diſputants unſettled every thing but this, 
that grace vas grace; which, however, in ſpight of contro- 
verſy, ſtill remained certain, Wars.* 
Tbid.] 1 am in doubt whether Shakeſpeare's thoughts 
reached ſo far into eccleſiaſtical di putes. Every commenta- 
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tor is warped a little by the tract of his own profeſſion, The 
queſtion 15, whether the ſecond gentleman has ever heard grace, 
The firft gentleman limits the queſtion to Crace in mecter, 
Lucio enlarges it to grace in any form or lunguage. The f 
entleman, to go beyond him, ſays, or in any religion, which 
Lucio allows, becauſe the nature of things is unalterable 
Grace is as immutably Grace, as his. merry antagoniſt is a 
avicked villain. Difference of religion cannot make a Grace 
not to be a Grace, a prayer not to be holy; as nothing can 
make a willain got to be a villain. This ſeems to be the 
meaning, ſuch as it is. 3 oRNS. 
L. 6.] There <vent but a pair of ſpeers between us] We are 
both of the ſame piece. ger Jouns, 
L. 11. Piled, as thou art piled, for a French velvet] The jeſt 
about the pile of a French velvet, alludes to the loſs of hair 
in the French diſeaſe, a very frequent topick of our author's 
iocularity, Lucio finding that the gentleman underſtands the 
diſtemper ſo well, and mentions it ſo  feeingy, promiſes, to 
remember to drink his health, but to forget to drink after him, 
It was the opinion of Shakeſpeare's time, that the cup of an 
infected perſon was contayious, OHNS, 
L. 25.] A quibble intended between dollars and dalours, 
The ſame jeſt occurred in the Tempeſt. Hax. & JonNs. 
L. 27. A Trench crown more] Lucio means here not the 
piece of money ſo called, but that 7enerea/ ſcab which a- 
mong the ſurgeons is ſtiled Corona Yeneris, To this, I think, 
our author makes __ allude in the Midſummer-Night's 


Dream. „ Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 


and then you will play bare-faced.“ For where theſe erup- 
tions are, the ſkull is carious, and the party becomes bald. 
THEOB, 


P. 244. I. 22. What with the ſeeat.] This may allude to 
the ſeveating ſicùn ſi, of which the memory was very freſh in 


the time of Shakeſpeare : but more probably to the method 
of cure then uſed for the diſeaſes contracted in brothels, 
| OHNS., 
P. 245. I. 12. They ſhall tand for ſeed] Seneca in his mock 
Apotheoſis of Claudius, ridiculing him for having extended 
the rights of Roman citizens ſo immoderately, makes Clotho 
fay, &“ Ego mehercule, puſillum temporis adjicere illi vole- 
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5 NOTES ON 


bam, dum hos pauculos, qui ſuperſunt, civitate donaret: 

conſtituerat enim omnes Græcos, Gallos, Hiſpanos, Britan. 

nos, togatos videre, Sed quoniam placet aliquos perigring, 

in ſemen relingui, et tu ita jubes fieri, fiat. WARB.“ 
P. 246. I. 4. Thus can the Demi- god, Authority, 

Make us pay down for our offence, by ⁊beigbt 

The <vords of heaven ; on cobom it ill, it <vill ; 

On ⁊ubom it will not, ſo; yet fill "tis juſt.) The 
wrong pointing of the ſecond line — made this paſſage 
unintelligible. There ought to be a full ſtop at weight. And 
the ſenſe of the whole is this: © The Demi-god, Author. 
ty, makes us pay the full penalty of our offence, and its de. 
crees are as little to be queſtioned as the words of heaven, 
which pronounces its pleaſure thus, —I puniſh and remit 
puniſhment according to my uncontroulable will; and yet 
who can ſay what doſt thou.“ Make us pay down for wr 
ee by weight, is a fine expreſſion, to ſignify paying the 
ull penalty. The metaphor is taxen from paying money by 
eveight, Which is always exact; not ſo by tale, on account 
of the practice of diminiſhing the ſpecies, Wagxs, 

1b:d. | I ſuſpect that a line is loſt, Tonxs, 

F. 247. 1. 6. moſt mutual ] i. e. moſt intimate. 
The phraſe is extremely elegant on this occafion; yet diſ- 
liked by the Oxford Editor, who ſtrikes out mot, WAR BE.“ 

1. the fault and glimpſe of neauneſs] Fault 
and glimpſe have ſo little relation to each other, that both 
can ſcarcely be right; we may read flaſh for fault. Jouxs. 

L. 21. So long that nineteen zodiaucks hawe gone round] The 
Duke in the ſcene immediately following, ſays, 

Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſlip. 

The author could not ſo d ſagree with himſelf, Tis neceſ— 
ſary to make the two accounts correſpond. THEOB, 

. 1. 4. prone and ſpee hi ſs dialect] I can ſcarcely 
tell what ſigni cat on to give to the word prone, Its primi- 
tive and tranſlated ſenſes are well known. The author may, 
by a prone dialect, mean a diale&t which men are prone to 
regard, or a dialect natural and unforced, as thoſe actions 
ſeem to which we are prone. Either of theſe interpretations 
is ſufficiently ſtrained; but ſuch diſtortion of words is not 
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uncommon in our author, For the ſake of an eaſier ſenſe 
we may read, In her youth 
There is a pozw'r, and ſpcechleis dialect, 
Such as moves men. | 
Or thus, | : 
There 1s a prompt and ſpeechleſs dialect, Jonns, 
L. 9. under grievous impoſition. ] I once thought it ſhould 
he ingu;ſition, but the preſent reading is probably right, The 
crime <vould be under grievous penalties in poſed. Jon Ns. 
L. 16. Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
| Can pierce a compleat boſom. Think not that 
2 breaſt compleatiy armed can be pierced by the dart of love 
that comes fluttering 2without force. Jon Ns. 
L. 27. A man of STRICTURE and firm abſtinence.] Stric- 
ure makes no ſenſe in this place, We ſhould read, 
A man of STRICT URE and firm abſtinence. 
je; a man of the exacteſ conduct, and practiſed in the ſub- 
du Jof his paſſions, Ure an old word for uſe, practice, fo 
nur d, habituated to. 1 
Ibid] Scricture may eaſily be uſed for ſrictneſs; ure is in- 
deed an old word, but, I think, always applied to things, 
never to perſons. | THEoOB. and JokNns, 
P. 249. L. 8. In the copies, the needful bits and cures for 
headftrong wEE DSI Common ſenſe, and the integrity of the 
metaphor, ſnews that Shakeſpear wrote headſtrong S1 EE DSG. 
Txos. 
L. 9. In former editions, Which for theſe fourteen years 
we have let ſlip,] For fourteen J have made no ſcrupie 
to replace nineteen. I have altered the odd Phraſe of Jerting 
the [avs flip : to the laws fleep, which adds a particular pro- 
priety to the thing repreſented, and ac cords exactly too with 
the fizrile, It is the metaphor too, that our author ſeems 
fond of uſing upon this occaſion, in ſeveral paſſages of this 
play, 


The law hath not been dead, tho” it hath ſlept 3 
— Tis now a<vake. TI'8EOB, 
Ibid] Read, fourteen years we have let ſleep. Carer, 


P. 250. L. 1. The text ſtoad, So do in flander] Sir Tho- 


mas Hanmer has very well corrected it thus, 


To do it ſlander, Jouns, 
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L. 9. Stands at a guard] Stands on terms of defiance, 

| OH N 
L. 23. When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak 25 _ 
But in the preſence of the Prioreſs z | 5 

Then, if you ſpeak, you muſt not Deco your face; 

Or, if you ſhew your face, you muſt not ſpeak,] This 
is a very artful preparation for the effects that Iſabel's ſoli. 
citation had on Angelo in the following Scene, as it ſhew; 
the miſchiets of beauty to be ſo great, that the Religious had 
laid down rules and regulations to prevent its inordinate in. 

fluence, which leſſens our ſurprite at Angelo's weakneſs. 


a WAB.“ 
P. 251. L. 15, — make me not your ftory] Do not, by ce. 
ceiving me, make me a ſubject tor a tale, Jonxs. 


L. 16. — | 'tis my familiar fin 
Mich maids to ſeem the lapwing, ] The Oxford 

Editor's note, on this paſſage, is in theſe words, © The 
lapwings fly with ſeeming frigat and anxiety far from their 
neſts, to deceive thoſe who ſeek their young.“ And do not 
all other birds do the ſame ? But What has this to do with 
the infidelity of a general lover, to whom this bird is com- 
pared. It is another quality of the lapwing, that is here 


| alluded to, viz. its perpetually flying fo low and ſo near the 


pailenger, that he thinks he has it, and then is ſuddenly 
gone again. I his made it a proverbial expreſſion to fignity 
a lover's folſhood : and it ſeems to be a very old one; for 
Chaucer, in his Plowman's Tale, fays “ And lapwings 
that well conith he. WAR BUR. 
L. 16. Lucio. tis my familiar fin, 

With maids to ſeem the lapꝛving, and to jeſt; 

Tongue far from heart —<— ] The 1: odern edi- 
tors have not taken in the whole fimilitude here: they have 
taken notice of the lightneſs of a ſpark's behaviour to his 


miſtreſs, and compared it to the lapwing's hovering and flut- | 


tering flying. But the chief, of which no notice is taken, 
18, and to jeſt. (See Ray's Proverbs) & The lapwirg 
cries, Tongue far from heart,” moſt, fartheſt from the nel, 
i. e. She is, as Shakeſpeare has it here, 


Tongue or from beart. 5 
e The farther ſhe is from her neſt, where her heart is with 


matical, I read, 
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« her young ones, ſhe is the louder, or perhaps, all tongue, 
. Smith. | 
3 has an expreſſion of the like kind, Comedy of 
Errors, act iv. ſc. 111, 
Adr. « Far from her neſt, the lapwing cries away, 
My heart prays for him, tho' my tongue do curſe,” 

We meet with the tame thought in John Lilly's comedy, 
intiled, Campaſpe, (firſt publiſhed in 1591, act ji. ſc. ii.) 
from whence Shakeſpeare might borrow it. 

| Alexander to Hepheſtion. 


Alex, “ Not with Timoleon vou mean, wherein you re- 


ſemble the /apwing, who crieth moſt where her neſt is not, 
and to lead me 3 eſpying your love for Campaſpe, you 
cry Timoclea.“ | Gravy.,* 
L. 26. — as bloſſoming tine 
| That frem the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To tceming foiſm;] An old word for 33 
do the lawyers tranſlatè ſemen hyemale & gquadragefimale, by 


winter ſecdneſs, and lent ſeedneſs. WARB. * 
— foiſen ;] Harveſt, b Pop E.“ 


Bid] As the ſentence now ſtands it is apparently ungram- 


« At bloſſoming time, &c, 
That is, © As they that feed grow full, ſo her, womb now 
a bleſſeming time, at that time through which the ſeed time 
proceeds to the harveſt,” her womb ſhews what has been 
doing, Lucio Iudicrouſly calls pregnancy bleſſoming time, the 
time when fruit is promiſed, though not yet ripe. JokNs. 
Ibid] Read as bloſſoming time 
Deth from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow &ring 
To teeming foyſon, even ſo, &c. Cartrr.* 
P. 252, L. 7. Bore many gentlemen 
In hand and hope of action; ] To bear in 
band is a common phraſe for to kcep in expectation and depen- 
dance, but we ſhould read, | 
With hope of action. JokNs. 
L. 12, —— with full line.] With full extent, with the 


whole length, | OHN8, 
L. 18, give fear to uſc.] To intimidate uſe, that is, 
practices long countenanced by cuſfom. JokNs. 
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L. 25. Unleſs you have the grace J That is, the ac. 
septableneſs, the power of gaining favour. Jonxs, 
L. 26. —pith of bufineſs| Ihe inmoſt part, the main of 
my meſlage. Jouns, 
P. 253. L. 15. —— the mother] The abbeſs, or prioreſ, 
onxs. 
L. 27. Than FALL and bruiſe to death] I foul, rather 
read FELL, i. e. ſtrike down, So in Timon of Athens, 
All ſave thee, I FELL with curſes. WAI. 
p. 254. L. 2. Let your honour kroxo ] To know is here to 
examine, to take cognizance, So in Midſummer-Night\ 
Dream, 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your defires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. Jouxs. 
L. 17. — is very pregnant] Tis plain that we muſt nit 
act with bad as with good; We puniſh the faults, as we take 
the advantages, that lie in our way, and what we do not fee 


we cannot note, Jon xs. 
L. 22. Fer I bave has] That is, becauſe, by reaſon that 1 
kave had faults, Jouxs, 


P. 255. L. 4. Some riſe, &c.] This line is in the fit 
folio printed in Italicks as a quotation, All the folios read 
in the next line. 

Some run from brakes of ice, and anſwer none. Jonxs. 

Ibid] Read, Some run from brakes of juſtice, anſwer none; 


CAPELL, 
22. This comes off <vell. ] This i is nimbly ſpoken ; this 
18 ure uttered. OHNS, 


P. 256. L. 1. — He profeſſes a bot-bouſe] A bhot-houje is the 

Engliſh name for a bagnio. 

«© Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 

« A purging bill now fix'd upon the door. 

6 Tells you it is a hot-bouſe, ſo it may, 

« And ſtill may be a Wwhore-houſe. Jonſon 3 
I.. 19. Here ſeems to have been ſome mention made of 
Froth, who was to be accuſed, and ſome words therefore 
may have been loſt, unleſs the irregularity of the narrative 
may be better imputed to the ignorance of the conſtable. 
Jonxs, 


'S, 
of 
re 
ve 
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p. 259. L. S. Juſtice or iniquity] 'T heſe were, I ſuppoſe, two 
perſonages well Known to the audience by their frequent ap- 
pearance in the old moralities. The words therefore at that 
time produced a combination of ideas, which they have now 


loſt. | Jos. 
L. 10. Hannibal] Miſtaken by the conſtable for Cannibal. 
| Jonns, 


P. 260. L. 6. —they will draw you] Draw has here a 
cluſter of ſenſes, As it refers to the tapſter, it ſignifies 78 
drain, to empty; as it is related to hang, it means to emborvel 
or extenterate, In Froth's anſwer it is the ſame as to bring 
along by ſome motive or poaver, JokNs. 

P. 261. L. 9. II rent the faireſt houſe in it, after three pence 
a day] This reading firſt got place in Mr. Pope's impreſiion, 
who, I preſume, did not know how to account for, bay, the 
reading of the old copies; and which I have reſtor'd to the 
text, The faſhion of buildings, in our Author's time, was 
to have two or three ſemi- circular juttings out in front, 
where the windows were placed, and theſe projections were 
called bays z as the windows were, from them, called bay- 
windows, | 

Minſhew teils us, the reaſon of the name being given was, 


becauſe this form ct building reſembled a bay, or road for 


ſhips, which is »lways round, and bow-ing. I had al- 
moſt forgot to obſerve, that CHAu ER mentions a bay-<vin- 
dew in his Court of Love, 
And there beſide, within a bay-<vindowwe, | 
Stod one in grene, full large of bredth and length, &c. 
a THEOB,* 
Eid] Mr. Theobald knew nothing of the meaning of the 
word he reſtored. He ſuppoſes Bay to be that projection 
called a Bay-window ; as if the way of rating houſes was by 
the number of their Bay-windows. But it 1s quite another 
thing, and ſignifies the ſquared frame of a timber houſe; 
each of which diviſions or ſquares is called a Bay. Hence a 
building of ſo many bays, . Wars, 
Lid] A Bay of building is in many parts of England a com- 


mon term, of which the beſt conception that I could ever at- 


tain, is, that it is the ſpace between the main beams of the 
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roof; ſo that a barn croſſed twice with beams is a barn of 


three bays. Jon xs. 
P. 264. L. 1. It is not clear why the prove is bidden tg 
ſtay, nor when he goes out. |  Jonxs, 


L. 9. For which I m::f# not plead, but that I am 
At zwar, "twwixt Till, and will not.] This is obſcure, 


perhaps it may be mended by reading, 


For wwhich I muſs now p/cad, but yet I ane 
At war, *twixt will, and will not. 
Yet and yt are almoſt undiſtinguiſhable 3 in a manuſcript, 
. Jonxs, 
P. 265. L. 10. Well, believe this] This manner + point 
ing, gives an air of addreſs too familiar for an inferior to ute 
to a perſon of diſtinction. But taking away the comma 
after, zb, removes the objection, and reſtores a mode of 
expreſſion, which our author delights to ue. Mell believe 
this; i. e. Be convinced, be thoroughly aſſur'd of this. 
Turo.“ 
L. 27. — all the fouls that wERE ] This i is falle divinity, 


| We ſhould read ARE. Wars, 


And mercy then <vill breathe within your lips, 

Live mam new made] This is a fin. thought, and finely 
expreſſed: The meaning is, that “ mercy will add ſuch 
grace to your perſon, that you will appear 2s amiable as man 


come freth out of the hands of his creator.“ Wars, 


id] Mr. Warburton rightly obſerves, that this is a fine 
thought and finely expreſſed;ꝰ yet he ſeems not rightly to have 
underſtood, either the thought, or the expreſſion. I take our 
poet's meaning to be this; if you allow this conſideration its 
due weight, you w:ll find mercy breathing within your lips, 
as if a new man were formed within you, ſo totally different 
will your ſentiments be from thoſe which have the aſcendant 
over you at preſent, . Revisar.* 

P. 266. L. 19. — ile a prophet, 

Looks in a glaſs,] This alludes to the fop- 
peries of the Berri, much uſed at that time by cheats and 


fortune: tellers to predict by. an 


L. 24. But ere they live to end.] This is very fagaciouſly 
ſubſtituted by Sir Thomas Hanmer for, but here they live. 
Jonxs. 


L. 25. ev ſome pity. | a 
Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, wvhen I ſhew juſtice; 
For then I pity theſe I do not no] This was one 
of Hale's memorials, When I find myſelf ſwayed to 
mercy, let me remember, that there is a mercy likewiſe due 


to the country, | Wars. 
P. 267. L. 17. As makes the angels ⁊weep; who, with our 
ſpleens, | | 
05 Would all themſelves laugh mortal] Men 


play ſuch fantaſtick tricks, and appear ſo ridiculous, as to 
make the angels weep in compaſſion of our extravagance : 
who, if they were endued with our ſpleens and periſhable 
organs, would laugh themſelves out of immortality ; or, as 


we ſay in common life, laugh themſelves dead. This no- 


tion of the angels weeping for the fins of men is purely rab- 
binical, — Ob peccatum fientes angelos inducunt Hebræorum Ma- 
gti. — Grotius ad S. Lucam, c. 15. v. 7. I HEOB. 


Did] Mr, Theobald's interpretation amounts to this, 


that if the angels were mortal they would not be immortal. 
Shakeſpeare meant no ſuch nonſenſe. By ſplecus, he meant 
that peculiar turn of the human mind, that always inclines 
it to a ſpiteful, unſeaſonable mirth. Had the angels Hat, 
ſays Shakeſpeare, they would laugh themſelves out of their 


immortality, by indulging a paſſion u hich does not deſerve 


that prerogative, The ancicnts thought, that immoderate 
laughter was cauſed by the bigneſs of the ſpleen. Wars, 
In former Editions: | 

L. 22. We cannot weigh our brother ævitb ourſelf] Why not? 

Tho' this ſhould be the reading of all the copies, tis as plain 

as light, it is not the author's meaning. Iſabella would ſay, 

there is ſo great a diſproportion in quality betwixt lord Au- 

geio and her brother, that their actions con bear no compa- 


riſon, or equality, together: but her brother's crimes would 


be aggravated, Angelo's frailties extenuated, from the diffe- 
rence of their degrees and State of life. Wars, 
P. 268. L. 7. That my ſenſe bleeds <vith it] The firſt folio 
reads breeds, which tho it have no meaning, yet Mr. Theo- 
bald adopts, and diſcards a very ſenſible word, to make room 
for it. WARE.“ 
Yor, I. Part II. B 
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"3 NOTES ON 
Lid] The old word is certainly right. My ſenſe breeds 


ewith her ſenſe, that is, new thoughts are ſtirring in my mind, 
new conceptions are hatched in my imagination. So we la 


to brood over thought. Jonxs, 

Lc 24. teſted gold] i. e. atteſted, or marked with 

the ſtandard ſtamp. Waxg, 
id] Rather copelled, brought to the %, refined. 

OHNS, 

L. 18. reſerved ſouls] i. e. preſerved ova the 


corruption of the world, The metaphor is taken from 
fruits preſerved in ſugar. 8 Wars, 

Did] In order to continue Dr. W's metaphor, we ſhould 
alter faſting maids, to pick/ed maids, Canoxst 

L. 25. I am that way going to temptation | 

Where prayers croſs] Which way Angelo is going 
to temptation, we begin to perceive, but how prayers cri; 
that way, or croſs each other, at that way, more than any 
other, I do not underſtand. 

Ifabella prays that his honour may be ſafe, meaning only 
to give him his title: his imagi nation is cavght | y the word 
honour : he feels that his honour is in danger, and therefore, 
I believe, anſwers thus: | 

J am that way going to temptation, 

Which your prayers creſs. 

That is, I am tempted to loſe that honour of which thou 

imploreſt the preſervation. The temptation under which! 

labour is that which thou haſt unknowingly thwarted with 

thy prayer. He uſes the fame mode of language a few lines 

tower. Ifabella, parting, ſays, . 
Save your bonour. 

Angelo catches the word Save it] From <ohat ? 

From thee, even from thy vi tue. 

P. 269. ; 3.— _— it is J, 5 

That lying by the violet in the ſun, &c.] I am not 
corrupted by her, but by my own heart, which excites foul 
defires under the ſam benign influences that exalt her pu- 
rity; as the carrion grows putrid by thoſe beams which en- 
ereaſe the fragrance of the violet. | Jouxs. 

L. 6. — virtucus ſeaſon] i. e. kindly ſeaſon, But the 
ſubject here gives the figure a particular elegance, W ARB.“ 
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L. 25. I ſmil'd, and <vonder'd bow] As a day muſt now 
intervene between this conference of Iſabella with Angelo, 
and the next, the act might more properly end here, and 
here, in my opinion, it was ended by the poet, JOHN, 

p. 270. L. 9. Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 

Hath blifter'd her report:] Who doth not 
ſe that th integrity of the metaphor requires we ſhould 
read FLAMES f her vn youth. Wars and CAPELL, 

Ibid] Who does not ice that upon ſuch principles there 
is no end of correction. l Jon xs. 

P. 271. L. 7. There reſt] Keep yourſelf in this temper, 

Jon es. 

E 3% ab, injurious love] Her execution was reſpited 
on account of her pregnancy, the effects of her love: there- 
fore the calls it injurious 3 not that it brought her to ſh me, 
but that it hindered her freeing herſclf from it. Is not this 
all very natural? yet the Oxford editor changes it to injurious 
Ww. | WARB. 


Lid] Mr. Warburton's ſuppoſition is abſolutely without 


foundation, and of which there is not the leaſt hint given 
in the play, Which on the contrary very clearly infinuates, 
that her puniſhment was not to extend farther than the in- 
famy and ſome confinement. I cannot therefore but concur 
in Sir Thomas Hanmer's correction, | 
| Ob, injurious law, RE VISA.“ 
L. 17. Wilt ny intention] Nothing can be either plainer 
or exacter then this expreſſion. But the old blundering 
folio having it, inwention, this was enough for Mr I heobald 
(and Mr, Capell,) to prefer authority to ſenſe. WARB. 
L. 23. Grown FEAR D and tedicus] We ſhould read 
srag'p: i. e. old. So Sheakſpear uſes, in the ſcar, to ſig- 


nify old age. | WaRB., 
Bid] I think far'd may ſtand, what we go to with re- 
luctance may be ſaid to be fear'd. Jon s. 


L. 27. Caſe] For outſide; garb; external ſhew. Jon xs. 
P. 272. L. 1. Wrench awve from fools, and tie the cb. ſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming *) Here Shakefpeare judiciouſly di- 
ſngut es the different operations of high place upon diffe- 
rent minds, Fools are frighted, and wiſe men are allured. 
+ Bo | 
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1 NOTES ON 


Thoſe who cannot judge but by the eye, are eaſily awed 


by ſplendour, thoſe who confider men as well as conditi. 

ons, are eaſily perſuaded to love the appearance of virtue 

dignified with power. Jonxs. 
L. 3. Let's worite good angel on the devil's horn; 

*Tis not the devil's creſt] i. e. Let the moſt wicked 
thing have but a virtuous pretence, and it ſhall paſs for in- 
nocent. This was his concluſion from his preceding words, 

. 9 erm! | 

How often doft thou <vith thy caſe, thy habit, 

Wrench avve from fools, ana tie the wiſer ſouls 

To thy falſe ſeeming — — | 
But the Oxford editor makes him conclude juſt counter to 
his own premiſes; by altering it to, 

Is't not the devil's creſt. 

So that, according to this alteration, the reaſoning ſtands 
thus. —— m__ ſeeming wrenches awe from fools, and de- 
ceives the wife, Therefore, “let us but write good angel 
on the devil's horn” (i. e. give him the appearance of an 
angel ;) and what then? © Is't not the devil's creſt ?”? (i. e. 
he ſhall be eſteem'd a devil.)  Wagxs, 
Did] Jam ſtill inclined to the opinion of the Oxford 
editor. Angelo, refleting on the difference between his 
ſeeming character, and his real diſpoſition, obſerves that he 
« could change his gravity for a plume,” He then digreſſes 
into an apoſtrophe, „O dignity, how doſt thou impoſe upon 
the world!!“ then returning to himſelf, © Blood, ſays he, thou 


art but blood,” however concealed with appezrances and de- 


corations, Title and cha after do not alter nature, which 
is ſtill-corrupt, however dignified, | 
Let's wwrite good Angel on the devil's horn; 
It not? — or rather — *Tis yet — the Devil's creft, 
| OHNS, 
L. 15. The gen'ral ſubjects to a <vell-wviſh'd King.) So the 
later editions: but the old copies read, the peneral : bject 
10 4 aell-wwiſh'd king. The general ſubject ſeems a hark 
_ expr2fſion, but general ſubjects has no ſenſe at all; and ge- 
neral was in our author's time a word for people, fo that the 


general is the people or multitude, ſubject to a king. 50 
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in Hamlet, the play pleaſed not the million, tevas caviare to 


the general. ; Jonns. 
P. 273. L. 9. —— 'tis all as eafie] Eſy is here put for 


light or trifling. Tis, ſays he, as light or triflng a crime 


to do ſo, as fo, Sc. Which the Oxford editor not apprehen- 
ding, has altered it to juf; for tis much eafier to conceive 
what Shakeſpeare ſhould ſay, than what he does ſay, So 
juſt before, the poet ſaid, with his ufual licence, “ their 
ſawcy ſweetneſs, for ſawcy indulgence of the appetite.” 
And this, forſooth, muſt be changed to “ ſawey lewd- 
neſs,” tho' the epithet confines us, as it were to the poet's 


word, | Wars. 
L. 10. Falſely is the fame with diſhoneſty, legally, fo falſe 
in the next lines is illegal, legitimate. | JonxNs. 


L. 11. In reftrained means.) In forbidden moulds, I ſuſ- 
pect means not to be the right word, but J cannot find ano- 
u | | OHNS, 
P. 274. L. 1. Plas'd you to do't at peril, &c.] The rea- 
ſoning is thus: Angelo aſks, whether there might © not be 
a charity in fin to ſave this brother. Iſabella anſwers, that 
„if Angelo will ſave him, ſhe would {take her ſoul that it 
were charity not fin.” Angelo replies, that if „ Iſabella 
would ſave him at the hazard of her foul, it would be not 
indeed no fin, but a fin to which the charity would be equi- 
valent, Ea | JonRs. 

L. 7. And nothing of your anſwer.) I think it ſhould be 
read, 

c And nothing of yours anſwer,” 
You and whatever is yorrs be exempt from penalty. Jonnxs, 

L. 21. Accountant to the Jaw wpon that pain] Pain is here 
for penalty, puniſhment. 5 

L. 25. But in the [:ſs o 172155 The loſs of queſtion I do 
not well underſtand, and Thould rather read, | 

But in the oſs of queſtion, 
In the agitation, in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, To toſs 
an argument is a common phraſe, The Reviſal reads, 
LisT of queſtion, _ Jon Ns. 

L. 29. The old editions read all- building lago, from which 
the editors have made all-folding; yet Mr. Theobald has 
binding in one of his copies. | Jouxs. 


bh NOTES ON 


| 275. L. 10.} A brother dy d at once.] Perhaps we ſhould 
Tead, : 
Better it were a brother dy'd for once, 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. Jonxs, 
L. 27. If not a feodary, but only be, &c.] This is fo ob- 
ſcure, but the alluſion is ſo fine, that it deſerves to be ex. 
* A feodary was one, that in the times of vaſſalage 
eld lands of the chief lord, under the tenure of paying 


rent and ſervice : which tenures were called feuda amongft | 


the Goths. Now, ſays Angelo, “ we are all frail; yes, re- 
plies Iſabella; if all mankind were not frodaries, who owe 
what they are to this tenure of imbecillity, and who ſucceed 


each other by the ſame tenure, as well as my brother, I | 


? 


would give him up.” The comparing mankind, lying un- 
der the weight of original fin, to a feodary, who owes uit 
and ſerwice to his lord, 1s, I think, not ill imagined, 


Wars. 


L. 28. To owe is in this place, to on, to hold, to have 
poſſeſſion. | Joixs, 
L. 30. ———— Glaſs | 
Which are as eaſy broke, as they make forms) Would 
it not be better to read, tate forms? Jonxs. 
P. 276. L. 1. In profiting by them) In imitating them, in 
taking them for examples. IJonuxs. 
L. 3. And credulous to falſe prints] i. e. take any impreſ- 
fon. | WaRB, 
L. 14. —————— ſpeak the former language] We ſhould 
read formal, which he here uſes for plain, direct. Waxs, 
id] Iſabella anſwers to his circumlocutory courtſhip, that 
the has but one tongue, ſhe does not underſtand this new phraſe, 
and deſires him to talk his former language, that is, to talk 
as he talked before. Jonxs. 
L. 19. I know your virtue hath a licence in't] Alluding to 
the licences given by miniſters to their ſpies, to go into all 
ſuſpected companies and join in the language of malecon- 


tents, | WAII. 
L. 25. — ſeeming, ſeeming! —) Hypocriſy, hypocriſy; 
counterfeit virtue, | Jouxs. 


L. 32. My vouch againſt you] The calling his denial of 


uld 
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her charge, his vcuch, has ſomething fine. Veuch is the 
teftimony one man bears for another. So that, by this, he 
infinuates his authority was ſo great, that his denja/, would 
have the ſame credit that a vouch or teſtimony has in ordi- 


nary caſes. | . Wars. 
Bid] I believe this beauty is merely imaginary, and that 
vouch againſt means no more than denial. 2 
P. 277. L. 4. A comma only ſhould be placed after rein. 
| 5 i REIS.“ 
L. 9g, —— die the "_ This ſeems to be 
2 ſolemn phraſe for death inflicted by LW. So in Midium- 


mer-Night's Dream. Prepare to die the death. JokNs. 
L. 22. prompture] Suggeſtion, temptation, Jon xs. 
P. 278. 1. 4. Be abſolute for death.] Be determined to die, 
without any hope of life. Horace, 
The hour which exceeds expectation will be welcome. 
| OHN. 
L. 7. That none but fools would keep.) But this reading is 
not only contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon ; but to the drift of 
this moral Diſcourſe. The Duke, in his aſſum'd Charac- 
ter of a Friar, is endeavouring to inſtil into the condemn'd 
priſoner a reſignation of mind to his Sentence; but the 
ſenſe of the lines, in the reading, is a direct perſuaſive to 
Suicide : I make no doubt, but the poet wrote, 
That none but Fools would rect. 
ine. care for, be anxious about, regret the loſs of. So in 
the Tragedy of Tancred and Giſmunda, Act 4. Scene 3. 
Not that ſhe ryecks this life | — 
And Shakeſpeare in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Recting as little what etidech me. Wars. 
Tvid. ] The meaning ſeems plainly this, that zone bur fools 
would wiſh to keep life ; or, none but fouls would keep it, if 
choice were allowed. 4 ſenſe, which, whether true or 
not, is certainly innocent. _ U>zTox & Jon. 
L. 9. That do this habitation.) This reading is ſubſtituted 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, for that dof. Jon. 
L. 10 meerly tbou art Death's Fool; | 
For him that lahou-'ft by thy flizht to ſhun, 
And yet runn'ft tor bin! flill. | In thoſe old farces 
called MoxAL1T1Es, the Fool of the piece, in order to ſhew 
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the inevitable approaches of Death, is made to employ al 
his ſtratagems to avoid him: which, as the matter is order. 


ec, bring the Fool, at every turn, into his very jaws, So 
that the repreſentations of theſe ſcenes would afford a great. 


. deal of good irth and morals mixed together. And from 
ſuch circumſtances, in the genius of our anceſtors publick 
diverſions, 1 luppoſe it was, that the old proverb aroſe, of 
cc being merry and wile.” | HAN M. 
. 1. 12 T hou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations, that thou bear'ft, 

Are rurs'd ty baſeneſs. | This enigmatical ſentence, ſo 
much in the manner of our author, is a fine proof of his 
knowledge of human nature. The meaning of it being this, 
cc The moſt virtuous actions have a ſelfiſh motive, and even 
thoſe of them which appear moſt generous, are but the more 
artful diſguiſes of ſelf- love. WARB. 

L. 14. Are nurs d by baſcneſs.] Dr. Warburton is undoubt- 
edly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that by baſeneſs is meant ſelf-lave 
here aſſigned as the motive of all human actions. Shakeſpeat 
meant only to obſerve, that a minute analyſis of life at once 
deftroys that ſplendor which dazzles the imagination. What- 
ever grandeur can diſplay, or luxury enjoy, is procured by 
baſeneſs, by offices of which the minds ſhrinks from the con- 


templation. All the delicacies of the table may be traced 


back to the ſhambles and the dunghill, all magnificence of 
building was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomp of 
ornaments, dug from among the damps and darkneſs of the 
mine. Can. CRI. & Jonx. 
L. 15. the ſoft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm.—] Worm is put for any creeping thing 
or ſerpent. Shakeſpear ſ:ppoſes falſely, but according to 
the vulgar notion, that a ſerpent wounds with his tongue, 
and that his tongue is forked. He confounds reality and 
fiction, a ſerpent's tongue is ſofr but not forked nor hurtful, 
If it could hurt, it could not be ſoft. In Midſummer- 
Night's Dream he has the ſame notion, 
— With doubler tongue | 
Than thine, O ſerpent, never adder fizng. Jonx, 
L. 16. — Thy be of reß is ſleep, 
And that thou oft prowek'ft ; yet groſly fear f 
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Thy death which is no more, —] Evidently from the follow- 
ing patlage of Cicero: © Habes ſomnum imaginem Mor- 
tis, eamque quetidie induis, & dubitas quin ſenſus in 
morte nullus fit, cum in ejus fimulacro videas eſſe nullum 
ſenſum.“ But the Epicurean infinuation is, with great 
judgment, omitted in the imitation, Wars. 
[{5i4.] Here Dr. Warburton might have found a ſentiment 
worthy of his adnimadverſion. I cannot without indigna- 
tion fiad Shakeſpear ſaying, that death is only ſleep, length- 
ening out his exhortation by a ſentence which in the Friar 
is impious, in the reaſoner is fooliſh, and in the poet trite 
and vulgar. | JonN. 
L. 18. — Tbou'rt not thyſelf.] Thou art perpetually re- 
paired and renovated by external aſſiſtance, thou ſubſiſteſt 
upon foreign matter, and haſt no power of producing or con- 
tinuing thy own being. Jon x. 
L. 23. — range effects.] For Ffects read affects; that is, 
Hections, paſſions of mind, or ditorders of body variouſly 
affected. So in Othello, The young affects. Jonn, 
P. 279. I. 5. —— Thou baſt nor youth, nor age; 
But as it <vere an after-dinner's fleep, 
Dreaming on both.) This is exquiſitely imagined. 


When we are young we buſy ourſelves in forming ſchemes. 


for ſucceeding times, and mils the gratifications that are be- 
fore us; When we are old we amuſe the langour of age with 
the recollection of youthful pleaſures or performances; ſo 
that our life, of which no part is filled with the buſineſs of 
the preſent time, reſembles our dreams after dinner, when 
the events of the morning are mingled with the deſigns of 
the evening. - Jon N. 
L. 7. For all thy bleſſed youth : 
| Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied Eld; and when thou'rt old and 
rich, | 


Thou haſt neither beat, &c, —)] The drift 


of this period is to prove, that neither youth nor age can be 


ſaid to be really enjoyed, which, in poetical language, is, 
— We have neither youth nor age. But how 1s this made out? 
That Age is not enjoyed he proves, by recapitulating the 
infirmities of it, which deprive that period of life of all 
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| ſenſe of pleaſure, To prove that youth is not enjoyed, he 
uſes theſe words, © for all they bleſſed youth becomes a5 
aged, and doth beg the alms of palfied Ela.” Out ef which 
he that can deduce the conclufion, has a better knack at 
logic than I have. I ſuppoſe the poet wrote, | | 
| for pall'd, thy blazed yourb 

Becornes afſiaged ; and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied Eld : — 
i. e. when thy youthful appetite becomes palled, as it will 
be in the very enjoyment, the blaze of youth is at once al- 
ſuaged, and thou immediately contracteſt the infirmities of 
old age; as, particularly, the palſie and other nervous diſ- 
orders, conſequent on the inordinate uſe of ſenſual plea- 
ſures. This is to the purpoſe; and proves youth is not en- 
joyed by ſhewing the ſhort duration 1 8 Wars, 

Thid.] Here again I thin. Dr. Warburton totally miſ- 
taken. Shakeſpeare declares that man has „neither youth 
nor age, for in youth, which is the bappicft time, or which 
might be the happieſt, he commonly wants means to obtain 
what he could enjoy; he is dependant on palſied eld; muft 
beg alms from the coffers of hoary avarice; and being very 
niggardly ſupplied becomes as aged, looks, like an oli man, 
on happineſs, which is beyond his reach. And when be is 
old and rich, when he has wealth enough for the purchaſe 
of all that formerly excited his defires, he has no longer the 
powers of enjoyment. | | 
has neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty 

To make His riches pleaſant. 

J have explained this paſſage according to the preſent 
reading, which may ſtand without much inconvenience 
yet I am willing to perſuade my reader, becauſe I have al- 
moſt perſuaded myielf, that cur author wrote, 
for all thy &iafted youth 

Becomes as aged OKHNS, 

L. 10. —heat, affection, limb, nor beauty.) But how does 
beauty make ricſ es phaſant ? We ſhould read bounty, which 
compleats the ſenſe, and is this; Thou haſt neither the 
pleaſure of enjoying riches thyſelf, for thou wanteſt vigour : 
nor of ſeeing it enjoyed by others, for thou wanteſt /ounty. 
Where the making the want of bounty as inſeparable from 
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old age as the want of health, is extremely ſatyrical tho' not 
altogether juſt, | | WARB.“ 
Lid] 1 am inclined to believe that neither man nor wo- 
man will have much difficulty to tell how “ beauty makes 
riches pleaſant.” Surely this emendation, though it is 
elegant and ingenious, is not ſuch as that an opportunity of 
inſerting it ſhould be purchaſed by declaring 1gnorance of 
what every one knows, by confeſſing inſenſibility of what 


every one feels. Jon Ns. 
L. 13. — more thouſand deaths.] For this Sir T. Hanmer 


reads, a thouſand deaths : th- meaning is not only a thouſand 


deaths, but a thouſand deaths beſides what have been menti- 


oned. OHNS. 
L. 27.] Read, Bring me to fland where I may be concealed, - 
yet hear them ſpeak, 5 CAPELL. “ 


P. 280. I. 1. As all comforts are; moſt goo! in deed.] If this 
reading be right, Iſabella muſt mean that ſhe brings ſome- 
thing better than words of comfort, ſhe brings an aſſurance 
of deeds, This is harſh and conſtrained, but I know not 
what better to offer, Sir Tho, Hanmer reads, in ſpced. 

8 
Bid.] The meaning is, that the comfort ſhe brought 


him was in its own nature, and in reality, good and advan- 


tageous to him, though the words in which ſhe was about 
to expreſs it would ſound harſh and uncomfortable in his 
ears. What follows ſufficiently aſcertains this int rpreta- 
tion: For ſhe immediately goes on to give him notice, that 
he was with all ſpeed to ſet out to take poſſeſſion of the hap- 
pineſs reſerved in heaven, | REvISAL.“ 

L. 4. an everlaſting leiger. 


Therefore your beft appointment.) Leiger is the ſame 
with reſident. A pointment; preparation; act of fitting, or 
Rate of being fitted for any thing. So in old books, we have 
a Knight weil appointed; that is, well armed and mounted; 
or fitted at all points, Jon NS ON. 
L. 16. ———— a reſtraint 
| To a determin'd ſcope.) A confinement of your 
mind to one painful idea; to igneminy, of which the re- 
membrance can be neither ſuppreſſed nor eſcaped, Joux. 
L. 29. The poor Beetle, &c.] The reaſoning is, © that 
death is no more that every being muſt ſuffer, though the 
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dread of it is peculiar to man,“ or perhaps, that we are in. 
conſiſtent with ourielves when we ſo much dread that which 
we careleſly inflict on other creatures, that feel the pain a 


acutely as we. ohx. 
P. 28 1. I. 10. follies doth emmew.] Forces follies to 
lie in cover without daring to ſhow themielves. Jonx. 


id.] And follies doth emmeso 
As faulcon doth the foxul.] Qu. faulconer. Gp ay, 

L. 12. His filth within being caſt. } To caſt a pond, is to 

empty it of mud. Mr, Upton reads, | 
His pond within being caſt he would appear 
A filth as deep as hell. | Journ, 

L. 14. The princely Angel» *—princely guards.) The ſtupid 
Editors miſtaking guards for ſatellites, (whereas it here f9- 
nifies lace) altered pri:fly, in both places, to prince, 
Whereas Shakeſpear wrote it prieftly, as appears from the 
words themſelves, 

'tis the cunning /ivery of hell, 
The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover, 
With prieſtly guards. 

In the firſt place we ſee that guards here fignifies /ace, as 
referring to /ivery, and as having no ſenſe in the ſigniſication 
of ſatellites. Now priefily guards means ſan&ity, which is 
the ſenſe required. But princely guards means nothing but 
rich lace, which is a ſenſe the paſſage will not bear. Angelo, 
indeed, as Deputy, might be called the princely Angelo: but 
not in this place, where the immediately preceding words of, 
«© This outward-fainted Deputy, demand the reading I have 
here reſtored. os Wars, 

id.] The firſt Folio has, in both places, prenzie, from 
which the other folios made princely, and every editor may 


make what he can, oN. 
L. 21. ] For this rank offence, Hanmer, In other edit. from. 

; OHN, 

P. 282. I. 1. When be would force it.] Put it in force. 
Wars, 


L. 4. If it were damnable, &c.] Shakeſpear ſhews his 
knowledge of human nature in the conduct of Claudio, 
When Iſabella firſt tells him of Angelo's propoſal he an- 
ſwers with honeſt indignation, agreeably to his ſettled prin- 
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cples, © thou ſhalt not do't.” But the love of life being 
permitted to operate, ſoon furniſhes him with ſophiſtical ar- 


cuments, he believes it cannot be very dangerous to the ſoul, 


ſince Angelo, who is fo wiſe, will venture it. Jou N. 
L. 13. — delighted ſpirit.] i. e. the ſpirit accuſtomed here 
to eaſe and delights. This was properly urged as an aggra- 
vation to the ſharpneſs of the torments ſpoken of. The Ox- 
ford Editor not  apprehending this, alters it to dilated, As 
if, becauſe the ſpirit in the body is ſaid to be impriſoned, it 
was crowded together likewiſe 3 and fo, by death, not only 
ſet free, but expanded too; which, if true, would make it 
the leſs ſenſible of pain. | WARB. 
Ibid.] This reading may perhaps ſtand, but many attempts 
haye been made to correct it. The moſt plauſible is that 
which ſubſtitutes the benighted ſpirit alluding to the dark- 
neſs always ſuppoſed in the place of future punrſhment. 
Perhaps we may read, with Mr. Upton, the delinquent 
ſpirit, a word eafily changed to delighted by a ad copier, or 
unſkilful reader. | Jon. 
id.] Delighted Spirit is extremely beautiful, as it carries 
on the fine Antitheſis between the joys of Life and the hor- 
rors of Death. Mr. Upton's change to delinquent, loſes the 
whole ſpirit of the Poet's original ſentiment, SewaRD.* 
L. 19. — /arvleſs and uncertain thoughts. ] Conjecture ſent 
out to wander without any certain direction, and ranging 
through all poſſibilities of pain. Jonns. 
L. 21. The 4weari:ſ}, &c. ] See the infamous with of Mæcenas, 
recorded by Seneca, 101 Ep. 
Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, cuxa, &Cc. 1 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt, &c. WAR B. * 
P. 283. I. 1. Ir's not a kind of Inceſt.—] In Iſabella's de- 
clamation there is ſomething forced and far- fetched. But 
her indign tion cannot be thought violent when we conſider 
her not only as a virgin but as a nun, Jon. 
L. 12. — but a trade.] A cuſtom; a practice; an eſta- 
bliſhed habit. So we ſay of a man much addicted to any 
thing, he makes a trade of it. Jonn, 
P. 284. I. 1. Do not ſatisfie your reſolution with hopes that 
are fallible.) A condemned man, hon his confeſſor had 
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the paſſage ſhould be read with the aſteriſks thus 
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brought to bear death with decency and reſolution, began 
anew to entertain hopes of life. I his occafionea the advice 
in the words above. But how did theſe hopes ſarisfe his re. 
ſolution ? or what harm was there, if they did? We muſt 
certainly read, Do not falſifie your reſolzrion worth hopes that 
are fallible. And then it ecomes a reatonable admunition, 
For hopes of lite, by drawing him back into the world, 
would naturally elud or weaken the virtue of that reſolutun, 
which was raiſed only on motives of religion, And this his 
confeſſor had reaſon to warn him of, The term falſifie is 
taken from fencing, and ſignifies the pretending to aim a 


| ſtroke in order to draw the adve ſary off his guard. So Fair- 


fax. Now firixes tie out, and now he faiſifieth. 
Wars. & CAr PII. 
L. 6. Hold you there.] Continue in that reſolution. ſoux. 
P. 286. I. 10. Only refer yourſe.f to this advantage.) I his is 
ſcarcely to be reconciled wich any eſtabliſhed mode of ſpeech, 
We may read, on/y reſerve yourſeif to, or only reſerve to 
yourſelf this advantage. | Jonx. 
L. 18. — the corrupt Deputy ſcaled.] To ſcale the Depr:y, 
may be, to reach him notwithſtanding the elevation of his 
place; or it may be, “ to ftrip him and diſcover his naked- 
neſs, though armed and concealed by the inveſtments of au- 


thority. Joxx. 
P. 287. 1. 3. — baſtard.) A kind of ſweet wine then much 
in vogue, From the Italian, Baſtardo, | Wars, 


L. 5. fence of t<vo uſuries, &c.] Here a ſatire on uſury turns 
abruptly to a ſatire on the perſon of the uſurer, without any 
kind of preparation, We may be aſſured then, that a line 
or two, at leaſt, have been loſt. The ſubje& of which we 
may eafily diſcover, a comp riſon between the two uſurers, 
as, before, between the two uſuries. So that for the future 
by order 
of law. * * * a furr d gown, æc. WaRB, 

id.] Sir Thomas Hanmer corrected this with leſs pomp, 
thus © fince of two Uſurers the merrieſt was put down, and 


the worſer allowed, by order of law, a furr'd gown, &c. His 


punctuation is right, but the alteration, ſmall as it is, ap- 
pears more than was wanted. Uſury may be uſed by an eaſy 
licence for the Profeſſors of Ufury. Jonxs. 
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L. 11,— father.) This word ſhould be expunged. Joun. 

L. 23. Ihe old editions have, I drink, I eat away myſelf, 
and Ive.) This is one very excellent Inſtance of the Saga- 
city ot our Editors, and it were to be wiſhed heartily, they 
would have obiiged us with their phyfical Solution, how a 
Man can eat away himſelf and live. Mr, Biſhop gave me 
that moſt certain Emendation, which I have ſu ſtituted in 
the Room of the former fooliſh reading; by the help where- 
of, we have this eaſy ienſe; that the Clown fed himſelf, 


and put cloaths on his Back, by exercifing the vile Trade of 


a Bawd. | THEoOB, 

p. 288. I. 8. That ve were all, as ſome <vould ſeem to be, 

Free from all faults, as faults from ſeeming free 1] 

i. e. as faults are veſtitute of all comlineſs or ſceming. The 
firſt of theſe lines refers to the Deputy's ſanctified hypo- 
criſy; the ſecond, to the Clown's beaſtly occupation. But 
the latter part is thus ill expreſſed for the ſake of the rhime. 

Wars. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, | 

Free from all faults, as from fa: Its ſeeming free, 

The interpretation of Dr, Warburton is deſtitute of autho- 
rity ; though ſeemly is decent or comely, I know not that ſeeming 
is ever uſed for comelin:ſs. The ſenſe is likewiſe trifling, 
and the expreſſion harſh, To wlſh “ that men were as free 
from faults, as faults are free from comelinets [inſtead of 
void of comelineſs] is a very poor conceit, I once thought 
it ſhould be read, | 

O that all were, as all would ſeen. to be, 
Free from all faults,. or from falſe ſeeming free. 
So in this play, 
O place, O power how doſt thou 
Wrench awe from fools and tie the wiſer foul 
To thy falſe ſeeming. 1 
But I now believe that a leſs alteration will ſerve the turn. 
Free from all faults, or faults from ſeeming free ; 
that men were really good, or that their faults were 
known,” that men were free from faults, or faults from 
Eypocriſy, So Ifabella calls Angelo's hypocriſy, ſeeming, 


ſeeming, | Jonns. 


leid.} The meaning ſeems to be this; „ Would we all 
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were as faultleſs in reality, as (ſome men would feem to be) 


from their outward -ppearance,” ANoy* 
L. 10. His neck Tviil come to your ⁊vaiſt, a cord, Sir.] That 
is, his neck will be tied like your waiſt with a rope. The 
Friars of the F ranciſcan order, perhaps of others, wear , 
hempen cord for a girdle, | Thus Buchanan, 
Fac gemant ſuis 


Variata terga funibus. Jonx. 
L. 15. Pigmalion's. images, nexoly made ⁊boman.] 1. e. come 
out cured from a ſalivation. Waxs. 


id.] I ſuppoſe the meaning of this very affected cant is, 
Are there no freſh women, no maidenheads, to be had now? 
For Pi; malion's ſtatue newly made woman, was certainly 
a pure virgin. REvisart,* 

L. 17, — what ſay f thou to this tune, matter and methad ? 
ist not drowon'd in the laſt rain?] This ſtrange nonſenſe 
. ſhould be thus corrected, © It's not down i'th' laſt reign,” 
1. e. theſe are ſeverities unknown to the old Du:e's time. 
And this is to the purpoſe, Waxks, 

14id.) Though it may be difficult to explain all that Lu- 
cio ſays in this ſcene; Mr Warburton has had the luck uv 
make matters harder than he found them. 

Lucio ſays, © how now, noble Pompey ? What at the 
wheels of Cæſar? &c. What reply? ha? What fayet 
thou to this tune, matter, and method? [i. e. what anſwer 
have you to make me ?] Is it [his reply or aniwer] not 
drown'd in the laſt rain?“ A proverbial phraſe, to express 
a thing which is loſt. | Canoxs,* 

Bid.] Dr. Warburton's emendation is ingenious, but! 
know not whether the ſenſe may not be reſtored with lels 
change. Let us conſider it. Lucio, a prating fop, meets 
his old friend going to priſon, and pours out upon him his im- 
pertinent interrogatories, to which, when th: poor fellow 
makes no anſwer, he adds, What reply? ha? what ſay) 
thou to this ? tune, matter, and method, —is't not? dreconed 
7th” laft rain? ha? what ſay'ſt thou, trot? &c.] It is a 
common phraſe uſed in low raillery of a man creſt- fallen and 


. . dejected, that he loo's like a drown'd puppy. Lucio, there. 


fore, aſks him whether he was drowned in the laſt rain, ant 
therefore cannot ſpeak, | Jon Ne 


a A F ww 
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P. 288. Lucio.—ha ? what ſay f thou trot ?] It ſhould be 
read, I think, what ſay'ſ# thou tot? the word trot being ſel- 
dom (if ever) uſed to a man. Old Trot or Trat, ſignifies a 
decrepid old woman, or an old drab, In which ſenſe it 1s 
uſed in Gawin Douglas, Vargil's /Eneid, book iv. 

« Out on the old trat, agit wyffe, or dame.” Grav,* 

L. 19.,—wvich is the way. | What is the mode now? Joann. 

L. 25. — in the cub, } The method of cure for venereal 
complaints is groſly called the pozudering-tub. Joun. 

P. 289. — go, ſay, I ſent thee thither, For debt Pompey ? 
os bow 2] It ſhould be pointed thus, Go, ſay, I ſent thee thi- 
ther for debt, Pompey ; or Boro i. e. to hide the igno- 
miny of thy caſe, ſay, I ſent thee to priſon for debt, or what- 
ever other pretence thou fancieft better. The other hu- 
morouſly replies,“ For being a bau d, for being a bawd, 


{. e. the true cauſe is the moſt honourable, This is in cha- 


racter. | Wars, 
id.] Pompey, as he is going to priſ>n, an ſeeing Lucio. 
cries, © I ſpy comfort; I cry bail: &c, hoping, that Lucio 
would ſtand his friend: but he all along, inſtead of com- 
forting, aggravates his diſtreſs, by bantering him. After 
ſeveral other queſtions, he aſks, © Art thou going to priſon, 
Pompey ?*" | 
Clxcr. © Ves, faith, Sir. 8 
Lucio, Why u ttis not amiſs, Pompey : farewel. Go, 


« fay I ſent thee thither.“ | 


After this jeſt he reſumes his queſtions, and aſks the cauſe 
of his commitment For debt, Pompey, or how?” to 
which the Clown gives the true anſwer; that he was com- 
mitted for being a bawd, . | 

Where now is the leaſt foundation for this conceit, of 
liding the ignominy of his puniſhment ? or the humour of that 
reply, for being a bawd; 1. e. the true caufe is the moſt ho- 
nourable ? | Canoxs,® 

P. 290. |. 7. I is too general a wice.} The occaſion of the 
obſervation was Lucio's ſaying, that it ought to be treated 
« <oith a little more lenity; and his anſwer to it is, — “ The 
nice is of great kindred,” Nothing can be more ab ſurd 
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all this. From the occaſion, and the anſwer, therefore, it 
appears, that Shakeſpeare wrote, | 
It is too gertie a vice, 

which fignifying both indulgent and ⁊vell-bred, Lucio hu- 
morouſly takes it in the latter ſenſe, | Wars. 

* Thid.] Read either, it is too indulgent a vice, or too well-bred 
a vice, in anſwer. to what Lucio ſays; and you will find, 
they are both. nonſenie. The word gentle, therefore, if 


Shakeſpeare did write it, muſt have a third ſenſe ; which 


Mr. Warburton unkinuly keeps to himſelf. 
But the truth is, the old reading is right; and the dia- 


logue, before Mr. Warburton interrupted it, went on very 


well, © A little more lenity to letchery, ſays Lucio, would 
do no harm in him” the duke anſwers, „It is too general 
a vice,” Ves, replies Lucio,—the vice is of great kin- 
dred,—it is well allied, &. As much as to ſay, Yes trul;, 
it is general; for the greateſt men have it, as well as we 
little folks. And, a little lower, he taxes the duke per- 
ſonally with it. Nothing can be more natural than all this, 
. CANORs.“ 
L. 17. In the former editions and he is a motion genera- 
tive; that's infallible.] This may be ſenſe; and Lucio, per- 
haps, may mean, that though Angelo have the organs of ge- 
neration, yet that he makes no more uſe of them than if he 
were an inanir ate puppet. But I rather think, our author 
wrote; and he is a motion ungeneratide, becauſe Lucio 
again in this very ſcene ſays; — this ungenitured agent 20i// 
un; eople the province cv ith centinency. 'TmrEop, 
id.] The vulgar reading, “ he is a motion generative,” is 
nonſenſe, and the conjecture of Mr. Theobald, © he is a no- 
tion ungenerative,” an expreſſion protected by its own obſcurity, 
and which it is impoſſible to attack, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to underſtand it. The true reading however is ſo extremely 
obvious, that I imagine it can hardly be miſſed by any one, 
whoſe eyes have not been clouded by the miſt of erudition, 
Though I am fteadily of opinion, that conjectures ought to 
be propoſed with modeſty, not obtruded with a dictatorial 
air, yet I will venture for once to ſay, that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
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and he has no motion generative, * meaning of which needs 
no explanation. | Revisar.* 
op J He is rot a motion generative,  CayerLr,* 
L. 32. Clackdiſh.] Ihe beggars, two or three ' centuries 

azo, uſed to proclaim their want by a wooden diſh, with a 
moveable cover, which they clacked, to ſhew that their 
veſſel was empty. This appears in a vaſlige quoted on ano- 


ther occafion by Dr. Gray. REVISAL. * 
P. 291. 1. 9. —the greater file of the ſutje&.] The larger liſt, 
the greater number. JonNs. 
P. 292. I. 17. —eat mutton on Fridays.] A wench was 
called a /aced mutton. THEoOB. 
L. 18. He is not tft it. Sir T. Hanmer.] In other edi- 
tions, he is nov paſt it, yet. | | Joins. 


P. 293. Il. I. mercy iwear, ] We ſhould read feverve, i. e. 
deviate trom her nature. Ihe common reading gives us the 
idea of a ranting whore. Wars. 

| HBid.] The common reading (agreeably io a very common 
form of expreſſion, This <vould make a ſaint ſewear) I ſup- 
poſe means no more than that the exceis of the provocation 
would get the better of the mild diſpoſition even of mercy 
herſelf, and put her in a paſhon. Revrisar.* 

L. 24.] All the folios, from the ſea. JonNs 

P. 295. I. 2. Pattern in bimſelf to knoww, 8 

ECEeac to ſtand, and virtue go] Theſe lines Ican- 

not underſtand, but believe that they ſhould be read thus: 

Pattern ning himſelf to know, 

In Grace to ſtand, in Virtue go. 
To pattern, is to work after a pattern, and, perhaps, in | Shake- 
ſpeare's licentious diction, fimply to <voark. The ſenſe is, 
« He that bears the ſword of heaven ſhould be holy as well 
as ſevere; one that after good examples Jabours to know - 
himſelf, to live with innocence and to act with virtue,” 
Jou N son. 
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L. 12. Hoæv may likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To draw with idle ſpiders frings 
Moſt pondrous and ſubſtantial things] Thus all the 
editors read corruptly : and ſo have made an obſcure paſſage 
in itſelf, quite unintelligible. Shakeſpeare wrote it thus, 
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How may that likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
* — 
The ſenſe is this, How much wickedneſs may a man hide 
cvitbin, though he appear an angel without. How may that 
kikeneſs made in crimes, i. e. by Hypocriſy ; [a paradoxical ex- 
preflion, an angel made in crimes] by impoſing upon the world 
[thus emphatically expreſſed, making practice on the times] draw 
25 its falſe and feeble pretences [finely called ſpiders” 
ings] the moſt pondrous and ſubſtantial matters of the 
2. d, as riches, honour, power, reputation, &c, WARB. 
Ibid. J The Reviſal reads thus, 
How may ſuch likeneſs trade in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To draw with idle ſpider's ſtrings 
| Moſt pondrous and ſubſtantial things; 
meaning by ponderous and ſubſtantial things, pleaſure and 
wealth. Jonxs. 
id.] How may likeneſs made in crimes, &c. CAP ELI.“ 
L. 19. So di 18 272 by th* diſguis d] So diſguiſe ſhall by 
means of a * iſguiſed, return an injuricus demand with a 
counter feit perſon. Jonns. 
L. 22. Take, ob, take, &c.] This is part of a little ſong of 
Shakeſpeare's own writing, conſiſting of two ſtanzas, and 
fo extremely ſweet, that the reader won't be diſpleaſed to 
have the other. 
Hide, oh, hide thoſe hills of ſnow, 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops, the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears. 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. | Wars. 
Ibid. ] This ſong is entire in Beaumont's Bloody Brother, 
and in Shakeſpeare's poems. The latter Stanza 1s omitted 
by Mariana, and not ſuiting a female character. IM ToOB. 
P. 296. I. 9. My mirth is much diſpleas d, but pleas d my 
woe] Though the mufick ſoothed my 


forrows, it had no tendency to * light merriment. 
Jon xs. 
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L. 16. Conſtantiy. ] certainly; without fluctuaion of mind. 


O HN S. 


L. 23. Circummur'd with brick. ] Circummured, walled round, 


He cauſed the doors to me mured and caſed up. 
Palace of Pleaſure. 
 P2g7.1. 7. In action all of prece t, 


Painter s 
oRNS. 


] i. e. ſhewing the 


ſeveral turnings of the way with his hand; which contained 


ſo many precepts, being given for my direction. 
i rather think we ſhould read, in precept all of aftion 3 


Rid.) 


WarB 


that is, in direction given not by <vords but ly mute ſigns. 


OHNS. 


L. 12. I have poſſ:ft flew. I have made him clearly and 


ſtrongly comprehend. 


JonNs. 


P. 298.1. 1. Falſe eyes.] That! is, eyes inſidious and tray- 


terous. 


LI. 3. Contrarious queſts, | Different reports run counter to 
each other. | 


Joruns. 


Jou xs. 


O place and gre atneſs | — It plainly appears that is fine 
ſpeech belongs to that which concludes the preceding ſcene, 


between the duke and Lucio, 
reign to the ſubject of this, 

ariſing from that. 
falſe and maſt contraricus qu 
dals juſt preceding: hic 
way, has emended, by altering theſe to their. 


For they are abſolutely fo- 
and are the natural refeQions 
Beſides, the very words, Run vith theſe 


727 ev idently refer to Lucio's ſcan- 


the Oxford Editor, in his uſual 


Pur that 


ſome time might be given to the two women to confer toge- 

ther, the players, I ſuppoſe, took part of the ſpeech, begin- 
ning at No might ror greatneſs, & c. and put it here, without 
troubling themſelves about its pertinency. However, we 
are obliged to them for not giving them their own imperti- 
nency, as they have frequently done in other places. 


WARE. 


Did. 1 cannot agree that theſe lines are placed here by 


the players. 


The ſentiments are common, and ſuch as a 


prince, given to reflection, muſt have often preſent. There 
was a neceſſity to fill up the time in which the ladies con- 
verſe apart, and they muſt have quick tongues and ready ap- 
prehenſions, if they underſtood each other while this ſpeech 


was uttered. 


L. 20. Doth flouriſh the deceit.] A metaphor taken fron 


Jonns, 
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embroidery, where a coarſe ground is filled up and covered 
with figures of rich materials and elegant workmanſhip. 

| Wars, 

L. 21. For yet our tythe's to ſow.) As before the blun- 

dering editors have made a prince of the prieſy Angelo; fo 
here they have made a prie/? of the prince. We ſhould read 

tiltb, i. e. our tillage is yet to make. The grain, from 

which we expect our harveſt, is not yet put into the ground. 
TREOB. Wars. & Cap. 

id.] The reader here is tempted with a petty ſophiſm, 
We ſhould read 7i/th, i. e. our tillage is to make, But in the 
text it is to ſow; and who has ever ſaid that bis til/age was 
to ſow ? I believe tithe is right, and that the n is 
proverbial, in which tithe is taken, by an eaſy metonymy, 
for the barweſ.. OHNS, 

L. 299. I. 20. diſcredit our miſtery.] I think it juſt worth 
while to obſerve, that the word miffery, when uſed to ſignify 
a trade or manual profeſſion, ſhould be ſpelt with an i, and 
not a y; becauſe it comes not from the Greek Mugpia, but 
from the French, Meftier. Wars. 
P. 300.1. 1, —what myſtery there ſhould be in hanging, if I 
bould be bang d, I cannot imagine. | 

Abhor. Sir, it is a myſtery. 

Clown. Proof. | | 

Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief. 

Clown. F it be too little for your thicf, your true man thinks it 
big enough. If it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it 
little enough : ſo every true man's apparel fits your thief.) This is 
a very notable paſſage, as it ſtands in all the editions; but, I 
dare ſay, is notably corrupted. What! does the Clown aſk 
proof, how the hangman's trade is a myſtery 3 and, ſo ſoon 
as ever Abhorſon advances his zhefis to prove it, the Clown 
takes the argument out of his mouth, and perverts the very 
tenor of it? I am ſatisfied, the poet intended a regular yl- 
logiſm ; and I ſubmit it to judgment, whether the following 
regulation does not reſtore the wit and humour: RD 

Clown. Proof... | 8 

Abborſ. Every true man's apparel fits your thief, Clown: 
if it be too little for your true man, your thief thinks it big 
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enough. If it be too big for your true man, your thief thinks 
it little enough; ſo, &c. 1 8 5 THEOB,* 
Thid.] As it ſtood in all the editions till Mr, Theobald's, 
the paſſage was methinks not very difficult to be. underſtood, 
The plain and humorous ſenſe of the ſpeech is this, Every 
true man's apparel which the thief robs him of, fits the 
thief, Why ? becauſe if it be two little for the thief, the 
true man thinks it big enough : 1. e. a purchaſe too good for 
him. So that this fits the thief in the opinion of the true 
man. But if it be too big for the thief, yet the thief thinks 
it little enough; 1. e. of value little enough. So that this 
fits the thief in his own opinion. Where we ſee that the 
pleaſantry of the joke conſiſts in the equivocal ſenſe of bi 
_ enough, Vet Mr. Theobald ſays, he can ſee no ſenſe in al 
this, and alters the whole. But the place is corrupt, 
tho' Mr. Theobald could not find it out. Let us con- 
ſider it a little. The Hangman calls his trade a miſtery: 
the Clown cannot conceive it. The Hangman undertakes 
to prove it in theſe words, Every trie man's apparel, &c. but 
this proves the zhicf's trade a miſtery, not the bangman's. 
Hence it appears that the ſpecch, in which the Hangman 
prov'd his trade a miftery, is loft, The very words it is im- 
poſhble to retrieve, but one may eaſily underſtand what me- 
dium he employed in proving it: without doubt the very 
ſame the Clown employed to prove the thief's trade a miſ- 
tery ; namely, that all ſorts of cloaths fitted the hangman, The 
Clown, on hearing this argument, replied, I ſuppoſe, to 
this effect; «© Why by the ſame kind of reaſoning, I can 
prove the thief 's trade too to be a myftery.” The other aſks 
how, and the Clown goes on as above, © Every true man's 
apparel fits your thief; if it be too little,” &. The jocu- 
lar concluſion from the whole being an inſinuation that 
thi:f and hangman were rogues alike. This conjecture gives 
a ſpirit and integrity to the dialouge, which, in its preſent 
mangled condition, is altogether wanting: and ſhews why 
the argument of every true man's apparel, &c. was in all the 
editions given to the Clown, to whom indeed it belongs; 
and likewiſe that the preſent reading of that argument is the 
true, The loſt ſpeeches came in at the place marked by the 


aſteriſks, WARB. 
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Eid. ] If Mr. Warburton had attended to the argument by 


which the Bawd proves his own profeſſion to be a miſtery, he 
would not have been driven to take refuge in the groundleſs 
ſuppoſiticn, © that part ct the dialogue had been loſt or drop- 
k ed. 3» 
g The argument of the hangman is exactly ſimilar to that of 
the bawd. As the latter puts in his claim to the whores, 
as members of his occupation, and in virtue of their painting, 
would enroll his own fraternity in the miſtery of painters; 
ſo the former equally 1:ys claim to the thieves, as members 


of his occupation, and, in their right, endeavours to rank 
his brethren, the hangmen, under the miſtery of fitters of ap- 


parel, or taylors, The reading of the old editions is there- 


fore undoubtedly right ; except that the laſt ſpeech, which 


makes part of the hangman's argument, is by miſtake, as 
the reader's own ſagacity will readily perceive, given to the 
Clown or Bawd, 1 ſuppoſe, therefore, the poet gave us the 
whole thus : 

© Whor. Sir, it is a miſtery. 

« Cloꝛun. EAR 

ce WWhor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief : If; it be 
te too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough, 
cc If it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
« enough, ſo every true man's apparel fits your thief,” 

I muſt do Mr. Warburton the juſtice to acknowledge, that 
he hath rightly apprehended, and explained the force of the 


hangman's argument. Revis. & CA.“ 

L. 20. You ſhall find me yare.] i. e. dextrous in the office; 

2 word very frequent in our author's Writingss. TRHEOB.“ 

P. 301. I. 1. flarkly.] Stifly. Theſe two lines afford a 
pleaſing image. Jouns. 

L. x9.] Stroke is here put for the ſtroke of a pen or a line, 
OHNS. 

L. 22. To qualify. ] To temper, to moderate, 5 we ſay 
wine is qualified by water. JonNs. 


id. Were be meal d.] Were he ſprinkled; were he 
defiled. A figure of the ſame kind our author uſes i in Mac- 
beth, the b/o0d-bolter'd Banquo. Jonxs. 

L. 27. —That ſpirit's paſſoſt <vith haſte 

That wounds the unreſiſting poſtern wwith bis firokes.] The 


Nerat 
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The line is irregular, and the unreſiſting poſtern To ſkrain'd an 
expreſſion, tat want of meaſure, and want of ſenſe might 
jultly raiſe ſuſpicion of an error, yet none of the later editors 
izzm to have ſuppoſed the place faulty except Sir T. Hanmer, 
who reads ' unreſting poſtern. The three folios have it un- 


ing poſtern, out of which Mr, Rowe made unreſiſting, and 


the reſt tollowed him, Sir T. Hanmer ſeems to have ſup- 


oled urreſiſting the word in the copies, from which he plau- 


bly enough extracted nreſting, but he grounded his emen- 
cation on the very ſyllable that wants authority, What can 
de made of unſiſting I know not, I believe that the true 
word is unliſtening, the deaf portal. Jonns. 


Ei.] Unfvifting poſtern. Cr ELI.“ 


p. 303. 1. 28. deſperately mortal.) This expreſſion is ob- 
cure. Sir J. Hanmer” reads mortally deſperate, Mortally is 
in low converſation uſed in this ſenſe, but I know not whe- 
ther it was ever written. I am inclined to believe that de- 
ſerately mortal means deſperately miſchievous. Jouns. 

P. 304. I. 27. fie the beard.] This is a corruption; we ſhould 
rad dye the beard, a common practice in our author's time. 
Scene gth the Provoſt ſays, There dy'd this morning—one 
Ragnzine—a man of Claudio's years ; his beard and head, juſt 
of one colour, g SYMPS,* 

P. 305. I. 19. nothing of vl at is zorit.] We ſhould read 
tre vrit—the duke pointing to the letter in his hand. 

| WARE. 

P. 306. 1. 1. Firſt here's yaung Mr. Raſh, & c.] This enu- 
neration of the inhabitants of the priſon affords a very 
kriking view of the practices predominant in Shakeſpeare's 
ze. Beſides thoſe whoſe follies are common to all times, 
ve have four fighting men and a traveller. It is not unlike- 
that the originals of theſe pictures were then known. 


5 | JokNs. 
L. 14. in for the Lord's ſake.) i. e. to beg for the reſt of 
their lives, | | | WAR. 


Ibid.] J rather think this expreſſion intended to ridicule 
the puritans, whoſe turbulence and indecency often brought 
em to priſon, and who conſidered themſelves as ſuffering 
or religion. 5 

It is not unlikely that men impriſoned for other crimes, 
a1ght repreſent themſelves to caſual enquirers, as ſuffering 
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for puritaniſm, and that this might be the common cant 
the priſons. In Donne's time every priſoner was brought to 
Jail by ſuretiſhip. | Jonxs, 
P. 308. I. 1.] Here is a line given to the Duke which te. 
longs to the Provoſt. The Provoſt, while the Duke is la. d. 
menting the obduracy of the priſoner, cries out, Afrer tin WW rite 
fellovs, &c. and, when they are gone out, turns again to the Wi 6 S 
Duke. | Jonxs. 115 

L. 4.] to tranſport him.] To remove him from one Pa 
world to another. The French trepas affords a kindred ay | 
ſenſe. Jonxs. 

L. 27. Toth* under generation] So Sir T. Hanmer with true L. 
Judgment. It was in all the former editions to yonder: .d th 
under and yonder were confounded. | Jouxs, dh 

P. 309.1. 19.] A better reaſon might have been given. :l:ce 
It was neceſſary to keep Iſabella in ignorance, that ſhe might W's the 


dare 
| joſer 
2 


vith more keenneſs accuſe the deputy, Jon ks. ſcene, 
P. 310. l. 20. —your boſem.) Your wiſh z your heart's ce- We pla 
fire, Jon xs. L. 


L. 31. I am combined by a ſacred ⁊οεοαο. J once thought this {Witho 
mould be confin:d, but Shakeſpeare uſes the word combine for hd fc 
to bind by a pact᷑ or agreement, ſo he calls Angelo the conti- 2 
nate huſband of Mariana. Joaxs, tiers 

P. 311. I. 12. If he old, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, : lea o 
odd fantaſtical Duke, but od 18 a common word in ludicrous aon! 


language, as, there was cd revelling. Jonxs, mean; 
L. 17. <-0odman.] That is, buntſman, here taken for 2 nas r 
bunter of girls. Jonxs. To 
P. 312. l. 19. —— ſort or ſuit.) Figure and rank. words, 
ohxs. bre t! 


L. 27. —— yet reaſon dares her.] The old folio impreſſions Ieob 
read,. yet reaſon dares her No. And this is right, Niet w 
The meaning is, the circumſtances of our caſe are ſuch, N 
that ſhe will never venture to contradict me: dares he to re- ſition, 
ply No to me, whatever I ſay. Was, | 

Ibid.) Mr. Theobald reads, yet reaſon dares her note. Sit 
T. Hanmer, yet reaſon dares ber: No. Mr. Upton, (with 

whom agree tha Reviſal and Capell) yet reaſon dares her 
which he explains thus: “ yet, ſays Angelo, reaſon vil 
give her courage—No, that is, it will not,” I am afra 
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re has no ſuch fignification, I have nothing to offer worth 
| Jonuns. 
p. 313. I. 1. —-y authority bears a credent bulk ; | 
Which no particular ſlander, &c.] Credent is cre- 
halle, inforcing credit, not queſtionable, The old Engliſh 
ctiters often confound the active and pafhve adjectives, 
© Shakeſpeare, and Milton after him, uſe inexpreſſiue from 
naxpreſſible. : 5 
Particular is private, a French ſenſe. No ſcandal from 
any private mouth can reach a man in my authority. 


| oHNS. 

L. 9. eve ao, and ave would not.) Here undoubtedly the 
i ſhould end, and was ended by the poet; for here is pro- 
xrly a ceſlation of action, and a night intervenes, and the 
lace is changed between the paſſages of this ſcene and thoſe 
the next, The next act beginning with the foilowing 
tene, proceeds without any interruption of time or change 
o place, = Ns. 

L. 10, Peter never delivers the letters, but tells his ſtory 
xithout any credentials, The poet forgot the plot which he 
hd formed. | OHNS, 

P. 314. 1. 4. He ſ:ys to vail full purpoſe. ] Mr. Theobald 
tters it to, He ſays, f awailful purpoſe; becauſe he has no 
ea of the common reading. A good reaſon ! Yet the com- 
non reading is right. Full is uſed for beneſicial; and the 
meaning is, “ He ſays it is to hide a beneficial purpoſe, that 
nuſt not yet be revealed.“ | WarB, 

To wail full purpoſe, may, with very little force on the 
wrds, mean to hice the wwhole extent of our deſign, and there- 
fore the reading may ſtand; yet I cannot but think Mr. 
Theobald's alteration either lucky or ingenious, - To inter- 
ret words With ſuch laxity as to make full the ſame with 
kneficial, is to put an end, at once, to all neceſſity of emen- 
Utton, for any word may then ſtai.d in the place of another. 

„„ | Jonns. 

L. 12. Enter Peter.] This play has two Friars, either of 
wom might fingly have ſerved. I ſhould therefore imagine 
lat Friar Thomas, in the firſt act, might be changed, with- 
but any harm, to Friar Peter; for why ſhould the Duke un- 
neceſſarily truſt two in an affair which required only one. 
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The name of Friar Thomas is never mentioned in the di. 
logue, and therefore ſeems arbitrarily placed at the hea; of 


the ſcene. Joux. 
L. 16. Have bent the gates.] Have encircled, ſurroundel 
cr taken poſſeſſion of the gates. IR EOB. & Jos, 


P. 315. I. 19. vat your regard.] That is, withdraw you 
thoughts from higher things; let your notice de ſcend upon 
a wronged woman, To vail, 1s to lower, Joaxs, 

P. 316. 1. 18. truth is truth | 

To th end of recionirg.] That is, Truth has no gz. 
dations; nothing which admits of encreaſe can be fo much 
what it is, as truth is truth. There may be a frage thing, 
and a thing more ſtrange, but if a propoſition be true there cin 
be none more true. Jon xs, 

L. 28. as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſulute.) As iy; 
as reſerved, as abſtracted : as guſt z as nice, as exact: 2s 45 
ſolute; as complete in all the round of duty. Jon xs, 

L. 30. In all bis dr. ſſings, &c.] In all his ſemblance of 
virtue, in all his habilimeuts of office. Joass. 

P. 317. l. 8. ——do nt bariſp reaſon | 

Fer inequality ; ] Let not the high quality of 
my adverſary prejudice you againſt me. Jouxs, 

L. 11. And Tide the falſe, ſeems true, | We ſhould read Nit 
hide. | Wars, 

P. 318. I. 24. Ob, that it wvere as like, as it is true !] Lite 
is not here uſed for probable, but for ſcemiy. She catches at 
the duke's word, and turns it to another ſenſe ; of which 
there are a great many examples in Shakeſpeare, and the 
writers of that time. | WAIIV. 

Ibid.) I do not ſee why like may not ſtand here for pra. 
ble, or why the lady ſhould not wiſh that ſince her tale i 
true it may obtain belief. If Dr. Warburton's explication 
be right, we ſhould read, O! rhat it were as likely as ti 
true. Lite J have never found for ſeemly, CAN. & Jonxs. 

L. 28. In bateful practice.] Prafice was uſed by the dd 
writers for any unlawful or infidious ſtratagem. So again, 
this muſt needs be practice; and again, let me have <vay to fil 
ebis practice out. Jonxs. 


P. 319. 1. 8. In countenance.] i, e. in partial favour. 
WaRB. 


that t 
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p. 320. 1. 5. not a temporary medley, ] It is hard to know 
what is meant by a temporary medler. In its uſual ſenſe, as 
oppoſed to perperual, it cannot be uſed here, It may ftand 
for temporal: the ſenſe will then be, I know bim for a boly 
nan, one that meddles not <vith ſecular affairs, It may mean 
tmporifing : I know him to be a holy man, one <vko would not 
emporiſe, or take the opportunity of your abſence to defame you. 
or we may read, Not ſcurvy, nor a tamperer and medler ; 
not one who would have tampered with this woman to make 
her a falſe evidence againſt your Deputy. OHNS, 

L. 18. Wherever he's conven'd,.} The firſt folio reads con- 
vente, and this is right: for to convene ſignifies to aſſemble ; 
but convent, to cite, or ſummons. Yet, becauſe conwented 
hurts the meaſure, the Oxford Editor fticks to conven d, tho” 
it be nonſenſe, and fignifies, “ Whenever he is aſſembled 
tozether,” But thus it will be, when the author is think- 
ing of one thing and his critic of another. The poet was 
attentive to his ſenſe, and the Editor, quite throughout his 
performance, to nothing but the meaſure : which Shake- 
ſear having entirely neglected, like all the dramatic writers 


df that age, he has ſpruced him up with all the exactneſs of 


a modern meaſurer of Syllables. This being here taken no- 
tice of once for all, ſhall, for the future, be forgot, as if it 
bad never been. . Wars. 
L. 20. So vulgarly.] Meaning either, fo greſiy, with 
ſuch indecency of invective, or by ſo meax and inadequate 
witnelles. | . 5 Jon Ns. 
L. 20. In former Editions :— come, ccuſin Angelo, 
In this I'll be impartial: be you judge 
O your gon Cuaſe.] Surely, this Duke had odd No- 
tions of impartiality ; to commit the decifion of a Cauſe to 
tne Perſon accus'd, He talks much more rationally in the 
character of the Friar. 3 8 
—- The Duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your manifeſt Appeal; 
And put your Trial in the Villain's mouth, 
Which here you come t' accuſe. 
I think, there needs no ſtronger authority to convince, 
lat the Poet muſt have wrote as I have corrected; 
In this I will be partial, —— Tu Rox. 
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P. 322. 1. 4.] Abuſe ſtands in this place for deception, or 
puzzle. So in Macbeth, this frange and ſelf abuſe, weed 
this ftrange deception of bimſclf.  Jouxs, | 

L. 20, — her promiſed proportions | 

Came fhort of compoſition ;—] Her fortune which was pro- 
miſed proportionate to mine, fell ſhort of the compoſition, that 
is, contract or bargain. Jon xs. 

P. 323. I. 7. Theſe poor informal ⁊vomen.] i. e. women! 
who have ill concerted th-ir ſtory. Formal fignifies fre. 
quently, in our author, a thing put into form or method: 
ſo informal, out of method, ill concerted. How eaſy is it 
to ſay, that Shakeſpear might better have wrote informing, | 
1. e. acciſing. But he who (as the Oxford Editor) thinks hel 
did write ſo, knows nothing of the character of his ſtile. 

| WAZ. 

Lid. ] I once believed informal had no other or deeper ſigni- 
fication than informing, accuſing ; but think, upon further en- 
quiry, that it hgnifies incomperent, not qualified to give teſtimory. 
Of this uſe I have found precedents, though 1 cannot now] 
recover them. The ſcope of juſtice, is the full extent. 

| o Ns. | 

L. 18. That's feald in approbation.] When 5 thing 
{..bje& to counterfeits is tried by the proper officer's and ap- 
proved, a ſtamp or ſeal is put upon it, as among us on plate, 
weights and meaſures. So the Duke ſays that Angelos 
faith has been tried, approved and ſal'd in teſtimony of 
that approbation, and, like other things ſo ſealed, is no more 
to be called in queſtion. Jou xs. 

L. 29. — to hear this matter forth.) To hear it to the end; 
to ſearch it to the bottom. Jokxs. 

P. 325: I. 14. — to retort your manifeſt appeal. | To refer 
back to Angelo the cauſe in which you appealed from Angelo 
to the Duke. 1 

L. 30. Nor here provincial.] Nor here accountable. The 
meaning ſeems to be, I am not one of his natural ſubjects 
nor of any dependent province. Iluonxxs. 

P. 326. Il. 3. Stands like the forfeits in a barber”s Heß. 
Barber's ſhops were, at all times, the reſort of idle 


people. 
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Tonſtrina erat quædam: hic ſolebamus ferè 
Plerumque eam opperiri 1 . 
Which Donatus calls apta ſedes otigſis. Formerly, with us, 
the better ſort of people went to the Purber's ſhop to be 
trimm'd; who then practiſed the under parts of Surgery: 
ſo that he had occaſion for numerous inſtruments, which 
ay there ready for uſe; and the idle people, with whom 
his ſhop was generally crowded, would be perpetually hand- 
ling and miſuſing them. To remedy which, I ſuppoſe, 
there was placed up againſt the wall a table of forteitures 
adapted to every offence of this kind; which, it is not hk<- 
ly, would long preſerve its authority, WaRB. 
Ihid.] This explanation may ſerve till a better is difco- 
vered. But whoever has ſeen the inſtruments of a chirurge- 
on, knows that they may be very eaſily kept out of imprc- 
per hands in a very ſmall box, or in his pocket, JohN. 


T5id.] Dr. Johnſon appears to know very little of the 


p-ovincial manners of his country now; he would hardly 
elſe have been at a loſs, with reſpect to the paſſage before 
us, The Tables of Forfeits, hung up in Barber's ſhops, are 
ſtill extant in ſore parts of England. I remember to have 
ſeen one in an excurſion from Burlington to Northallerton, 
in Yorkſhire, Its contents ſtruck me much; they do not, 
however, relate to the handling of Chirurgical inftruments, 
but to civility and good behaviour. Theſe ſtatutes were in 
rhime, and were entitled: | 
Rules for ſeemly behaviour 
Firſt come, firſt ſerve—then come not late ; 
And when arrived, keep your ſtate, 
For he, who from theſe Rules ſhall ſwerve, 
Muſt pay the forfeits.—ſo obſerve. 
I. | 
Who enters here with boots and ſpurs, 
Muſt keep his nook ; for if he ſtirs, 
And gives with armed heel, a kick, *. 
A pint he pays for every prick. 
2. 
Who rudely takes another turn, 
A forfeit mug, may manners learn, 
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Who reverentleſs mall ſwear or curſe, 
Mauft lug ſeven farthings from his purſe. 


4. 
Who checks the Barber in his Tale, 
Muſt pay for each a pot of Ale. 


$ | 
Who will or can not miſs, his hat, 
While trimming, pays a pint for that. 
| 6 


And he who can, or will not pay, 

Shall hence be ſent, half trimm'd away; 

For will he, nill he, if in fault, 

He forfeit muſt, in meal or malt. 

But, mark who 1s alreads in drink, 

The Cannikin muſt never clink. KENRICK. 

L. 16. and a coward.) So again afterwards, 

You, Sirrah, that know me for a fool, a coward, 

One of all luxury | 
But Lucio had not in the former converſation, mentioned 
cacoardice among the faults of the Duke.—Such failures of 
memory are incident to writers more diligent than this 
poet. Jonxs. 
P. 327. I. 4. Sheww your fheep-biting face, and be barg d an 
bour : cuill't not off f) This is intended to be the common 
language of vulgar indignation, Our phraſe on ſuch occa- 


fions is ſimply; bow your fheep-biting face and be hanged. 


The words an hour have no particular uſe here, nor are au- 


thoriſed by cuſtom. I ſuppoſe it was written thus, jb 
your 123 face and be hanged an | ow ? wilt not if, 

In the midland counties, upon any unexpected obſtruc ion 
or reſiſtance, it is common to exclaim an' besos? PJonxs, 


P. 328. I. 6. Advertifing and holy.] Attentive and faith- 


ful. Os Jouxs, 
L. 13. = be you as free to us.) Be as generous to us, par- 
don us as we have pardoned you, JonNs, 


L. 21. That brain d my purpoſe.) We now uſe in con- 
verſation a like phraſe, & This it was that knocked my 
deſign on the head. Dr. Warburton reads band my fu 


poſe. | Jons. 


quen 
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P. 129. 1. 6. — even from his proper tongue.] Even from 
Angelo's o tongue. So above, | 
In witneſs of his proper ear 


To call him villain, | Jouns. 
L. 11, —— deny thee vantage.] Take from thee all op- 
portunity, all expedient of denial. Wars. 


P. 330. I. 2. Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her.] The 
meaning required is, againſt all reaſon and natural affection; 
Shakeſpear, therefore, judiciouſly uſes a fingle word that 
implies both; Sexſe ſignifying both reaſon and affection, 
Wars. 

L. 18. 7% be did look on me.] The Duke has juftly 
obſerved that Iſabel is imporrzened againſt all ſenſe to ſolicit for 
Angelo, yet here again/t all ſenſs ihe tollicits for him. Her 

x. arzument is extraordinary, „ 
A due fincerity govern'd his deeds, 
Tul he did look on me: ſince it is fo, 
Let him not die. 


med That Angelo had committed all the crimes charged againſt 
« of him, as far as he could commit them, is evident, The 
this only intent xhich his ac did not overtake, was the defilement 
15 of label. Of this Angelo was only intentionally guilty. 
12 Angelo's crimes were ſuch, as muſt ſuficiently juſtify 
wo punuhment, whether its ead be to ſecure the innocent from 
3 wrong, or to deter guiit by the example; and I believe eve- 
ged ry reader feels ſome indignation when he finds him ſpared. 
zu- from what extenuation of his crime ean Iſabel, who yet 
* ſuppoſes her brother dead, form any plea in his favour, 
of, Since he was good till he looked on me, let him not die,” 
Tok Tam atraid our Varlet Poet intended to inculcate, that wo- 
*. men think ill of nothing that raiſes the credit of their beau- 
ith ty, and are ready, however virtuous, to pardon any act 
1 wich they think incited by thei» own charms, JokNs. 
pat- P. 331. 1. 13. Go, ferch him hither : The introduc- 
= ing Barnardine here, is, ſeemingly a matter of no conſe- 
05. quence; but it is not done without double art; it gives a 
my bandle for the di ſcovery of Claudio being alive, and ſo haftens 
pur ine turprize 3 and at the fame time, by the pardon of Bar- 
if, nardine, gives a fine opportunity of making the Duke's cha- 
ter more amiable, both for mercy, and virtue, Taxzo.* 
a Vol. I. Pa RT II. ö 
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50 NOTES ON 


P. 334. Il. 28. — for thoſe earth s.] Thy faults 
far — are — as —_Y — as they are 4 
niſable by temporal power, I forgive. Jonxs. 

P. 332. I. 10.] It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Iſabel is not 
made to expreſs either gratitude, wonder, or joy, at the fight 


of her brother. Jouxs, 
L. 12. — your evil quits you well.) Quits you, recom. 
penſes, requites you. Jonxs. 


L. 13. — ber ⁊uorth, <vorth yours.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
Her worth <vorks yours, This reading is adopted by Dr, 
Warburton, but for what reaſon ? How does her 2vorth wy} 
Angelo's worth, it has only contributed to work his pardon, 
The words are, as they are too frequently, an affected gin. 
le, but the ſenſe is plain. Her worth ⁊vorth yours; that is 
her value is equal to 78 the match is not unor- 
thy of you. 25 4 9 Jouxs, 


youu © 


L. 15. — bere 
pardon of two murderers, Lucio might be treated by the 
good Duke with leſs harſhneſs; but perhaps the Poet in- 
tended to ſhow, what is too often ſeen, © that men eaſily 


forgive wrongs which are not committed againſt themſelves, 


| Joaxs, 
L. 20, — according to the trick.) To my cuſtom, my ha- 
bitual practice. Dr. Warburton ſays it means, according to 


the Faſhion. Jonxs. 


P. 333. I. 5. — thy other forfeits.] Thy other puniſh- 
ments. 1 1 Pe . g gala 
L. 13. Thanks, rt calus, thy muc neſs, 
1 — — — 3 there is great 3 in this 
concluding ſpeech, If my criticiſm would not be cenſured 
as too licentious, I ſhould regulate it thus, 
Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodnets 
Thanks, Provoſt, for thy care and ſecreſy; 
We ſhall employ thee in a worthier place. 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Ragozine for Claudio's. 
Ang. Th offence pardons itſelf, 
Dule. There's more behind 
That is more gratulate. Dear Iſabel, 
I have a motion, &c. Jonxs, 
END ef the Nor ES en MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


HE Few of Venice was a ſtory exceedingly well-known 
in Shakelp 
taken (perhaps) originally from an Italian book, intitl'd — 
« 1] Pecorone: the author of which calls hitnfelf, —— 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino; and writ his book, as he tells you in 
ſome humorous verfes at the beginning of it, in 1378, three 
years after the dea h of Boccace : it is divided into giornata's, 
and the ſtory we are ſpeaking of is in the firſt novel of the 
jornata quartoz Edit. 1565, octavo, in Vinegia. This novel 


Shakeſpeare certainly read ; either in the original, or (which 


] rather think) in ſome tranſlation that is not now to be met 
with, and form'd his play upon it. It was tranſlated anew, 
and made publick in 1755, in a ſmall octavo pamphlet 


rinted for M. Cooper: and, at the end of it, a novel of 


occace ; (the firſt of day the tenth) which, as the tranſlator 
tightly judges, might poſſibly produce the ſcene of the 
caſkets, ſubſtituted by the Poet in place of one in the other 
novel, that was not proper for the ſtage. Car ETI.“ 
It has been lately diſcovered, that this Fable is taken from 


a ſtory in the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, 


who wrote in 1378. The ſtory has been publiſhed in En- 
gliſh, and I have epitomiſed the tranſlation, The tranſlator 
is of opinion, that the choice of the caſkets is borrowed from 
a tale of Boccace, which I have likewiſe abridged, though 1 


believe that Shakeſpeare muſt have had ſome other novel in 


view. : 
Tarsz from II PtcoroNE. 


There lived at Florence a merchant whoſe name was 


Bindo, He was rich, and had three ſons. Being near his 

end, he called for the two eldeſt, and left them heirs: to 

the youngeſt he left nothing. This youngeſt, whoſe hame 
Vox. I. PaxT II. A | 


eare's time; Celebrated in ballads; and 
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5 NOTES ON THE 


was Giannetto, went to his father, and ſaid, What has my 
father done? The father replied, Dear Giannetto, there i 
none to whom I wiſh better than to you. Go to Venice to 
your godfather, whoſe name is Anſaldo; he has no child, 
and has wrote to me often to ſend you thither to him, He 
is the richeſt merchant amongſt the chriſtians : if you behaye 
well, you will be certainly a rich man. The ſon anſwered, 
I am ready to do whatever my dear father ſhall command: 
upon which he gave him his benediction, and in a few day; 
died, - 

G1annetto went to Anſaldo, and preſented the letter given 


by the father before his death. Anſaldo reading the letter, 


cried out, My deareſt godſon is welcome to my arms. He 
then asked news of his father. Giannetto replied, He is 
dead. I am much grieved, replied Anſaldo, to hear of the 
death of Bindo ; but the joy 1 feel, in ſeeing you, mitigates 
my ſorrow. He conducted him to his houſe, and gave orders 
to his ſervants, that Giannetto ſhould be obeyd, and ſerve! 
with more attention than had been paid to bimſelf. He 
then delivered him the keys of his ready money; and told 
him, Son, ſpend this money, keep a t: able, and make YOur- 
ſelf known : remember, that the more you gain the good 
will of every body, the more you will be dear to me. 
SGiannetto new began to give entertainments. He was 
more obedient and courteous to Anfaldo, than if he had been 
an hundred times his father. Every body in Venice was 
fond of him, Anſaldo could think of nothing but him; 
ſo much was he pleaſed with his good manners and beha- 
viour, 

It happened, that two of his moſt- intimate acquaintance 
deſigned to go with two ſhips to Alexandria, and told Gian- 
netto, he would do well to take a voyage and ſee the world, 
I would go willingly, ſaid he, if my father Antalio will give 
leave. His companions go to Anſaldo, and beg his permiſ— 
fion for Giannetto, to go in the ſpring with them to Alex- 
andria ; and deſire him to provide him a ſhip. Anſaldo im- 
mediately p:ocurcd a very fine ſhip, loaded it with merchan- 
dize, adorned it with ſtreamers, and furniſhed it with arms; 
and, as ſoon as it was ready, he gave orders to the captain 
and ſailors to do every thing that Giannetto commanded, It 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 3 


happened one morning early, that Giannetto ſaw a gulph, 
with a fine port, and asked the captain how' the port was 


who has ruined many gentlemen, In what manner? ſays 
Ciannetto. He anſwered, This lady is a fine and beautiful 
woman, and has made a law, that whoever arrives here is 
obliged to go to bed with her, and if he can have the enjoy- 
ment of her, he muſt take her for his wife, and be lord of 
all the country; but if he cannot enjoy her, he loſes every 
thing he has brought with him. Giannetto, after a little 
reflection, tells the captain to get into the port, He was 


obeyed z and in an inſtant they ſlide into the port ſo eafily, 


that the other ſhips perceived nothing. 
The lady was ſoon informed of it, and ſent for Giannetto, 
who waited on her iunmediately. She, taking him by the 


hand, asked him who he was? whence he came? and if he 
Kuss the eufd f the c 2 H wered, That the 
Knew the Cuitom ot tne country ! He aniwered, a 


knowledge of that cuſtom was his only reaſon for coming. 
The lady paid him great honours, and ſent for barons, counts, 
and knights in great number, who were her ſubjects, to 


keep Giannetto company. Theſe nobles were highly de- 
lighted with the good breeding and manners of Giannetto; 


and all would have rejoiced to have him for their lord. 

The night being come, the lady ſaid, it ſeems to be time 
to go to bed. Giannetto told the lady, he was entirely de- 
voted to her ſervice; and immediately two damſels enter 
with wine and ſweet meats. The lady entreats him to taſte 
the wine: he takes the ſweet meats, and drinks ſome of the 
wine, which was prepared with ingredients to cauſe ſleep, 
He then goes into the bed, where he inſtantly falls afleep, 
and never wakes till late in the morning; but the lady rote 
with the ſun, and gave orders to unload the veſſel, which 
the found full of rich merchandize. After nine o'clock, the 
women ſervants go to the bcdfide, order Giannetto to riſe 
and begone, for he had loſt the ſhip. The lady gave him a 
horſe and money, and he leaves the place very melancholy, 
and goes to Venice, When he arrives, he dares not return 
home for ſhame; but at night goes to. the houſe of a friend, 
who is ſurpriſed to ſee him, and enquiies of him the cauſe 
of his return? He anſwers, his ſhip had ſtruck on a rock in 


* 


called? He replied, That place belongs to a widow lady, 
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4 NO FES ON THE 


the night, and was broke in pieces, 


This friend, going one day to make a viſit to Anſalda, 
found him very diſconſolate. I fear, ſays Anſaldo, ſo much, 
that this ſon of mine is dead, that I have no reſt. His 
friend told him, that he had been ſhipwreckt, and had lot 


| his all, but that he himſelf was ſafe. Anſaldo inftantly 


gets up, and runs to find him. My, dear ſon, ſays he, you 
need not fear my, diſpleaſure; it is a common accident; 
trouble yourſelf no further, He takes him home, all the 
way telling him to be chearful and eaſy. | | 

The news was ſoon known all over Venice, and every 


one was concerned for Giannetto. Some time after, his 


companions arriving from Alexandria very rich, demanded 


what was become of their friend, and having heard the 
ſtory, ran to ſee him, and rejoiced with him for his ſafety; 
telling him that next ſpring he might gain as much as he 
had. loſt the laſt. But Giannetto had no other thoughts than 
of his return to the lady; and was reſolved to marry her, or 


die. Anſaldo told him frequently, not to be caſt down, 


Giannetto ſaid, he ſhould never be happy, till he was at 
liberty to make another vovage. Anſaldo provided another 
ſhip of more value than the firſt. He again entered the port 
of Belmonte, end. the lady looking on the port from her 
hedchamber, and ſeeing the ſhip, asked her maid, if ſhe 


knew the ſtreamers? the maid ſaid, it was the ſhip of the 


young man who arrived the laſt year, You are 1n the right, 
anſwered the lady; he muſt ſurely have a great regard for 
me, for never any one came a ſecond time : the maid ſaid, 
ſhe had never ſeen a more agreeable man. He went to the 
caſtle, and preſented himſelf to the lady ; who, as ſoon as 
ſhe ſaw him, embraced him, and the day was paſſed in joy 
and revels. Bed-time being come, the lady entreated him 
to go to reſt: when they were ſeated in the chamber, the 
two, damſels enter with wine and ſweet-meats; and having 
eat and. drank of them, they go to bed, and immediately 
Giannetto falls aſleep, the lady undreſſed, and lay down by 
his fide; but he waked not the whole night, In the morn- 
ing, the lady riſes, and gives orders to ſtrip the ſhip. He 
has a horſe. and money given to him, and away he goes, 
and never ſtops till he gets to Venice; and at night goes 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. g 


w the ſame friend, who with aſtoniſhment: asked him, what 
was the matter? I-am undone, ſays Giannetto. His friend 
anſwered, You are the cauſe of the ruin of Anſaldo, snd 
your ſhame ought to be greater than the loſs you- have 
ſuffered, Giannetto lived privately many days. At laſt he 
took à reſolution of ſeeing Anſaldo, who roſe from his 
chair, and running to embrace him, told him he was wel- 
come: Giannetto with tears returned his embraces, An- 
faldo, heard his tale: Do not grieve, my dear ſon, ſays he, 
we have ftill enough : the * enriches ſome men, others it 
ruins, 

Poor Giannetto's head was day and night full of the 
thoughts of his bad ſucceſs. When Anſaldo enquired. 
what was the matter, he confeſſed, he could never be con- 
tented till he ſhould be in a condition to regain all that he 
loft, When Anſaldo found him. reſolved, he began to ſell 
every thing he had, to furniſh this other fine ſhip with, 
merchandize: but, as he wanted ſtill ten thouſand ducats, 
he applied himſelf to a Jew at Meſtri, and borrowed them 
on condition, that if they were not paid on the feaſt of St. 
John in the next month of June, that the Jew might take a: 
pound of fleſh from any part of his body he pleaſed. An- 


aldo agreed, and the Jew had an obligation drawn, and- 


witneſſed, with al! the form and ceremony neceflary : and 
then counted him the ten thouſand ducats of gold; with 
which Anſaldo bought what was ftill wanting for the veſſel. 
This laſt ſhip was finer and better freighted than the other 
two, nd his companions made ready for the voyage, with a 
defign that whatever they gained ſhould be for their friend... 
When it was time to depart, Anſaldo told Giannetto, 
that ſinee he wel! knew of the obligation to the Jew, he 

entreated, that if any misforrune happened, he would re- 
torn to Venice, that he might ſee him before he died; and” 
then he could leave the world with ſatisfaction: Giannetts- 


promiſed to do every thing that he conceived might give him 


pleaſure, Anſaldo gave him his biene they took cheir- 
leave, and the ſhips ſet out. 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to ſteal into Bet. 
monte; and he prevailed with one cf the faiters in the night 


| 1 the veſſel into the port, It was told the lady, that 
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Giannetto was arrived in port. She ſaw from the window 
the veſlel, and immediately ſent for him. 


Giannetto goes to the caſtle, the day is ſpent in joy and 
feaſting; and to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and 


many barons and knights. tilted that day. Gianneito did 
wonders, ſo well did he underſtand the lance, and was ſo 
graceful a figure on horieback: he pleaſed fo much, that all 
were deſirous to have him for their lord. 

The lady, when it was the uſual time, catching him by 
the hand, begged him to take his reſt. When he paſied 
the door of the chamber, one of the damſels in a whiſper 
ſaid to him, Make a pretence to drink the liquor, but touch 


not one drop. The lady ſaid, I know you muſt be thirſty, 


I muſt have you drink before you go to bed: immediately 
two damſels entered the room, and preſented the wine, 
Who can refuſe wine from ſuch beautiful hands? crics 
Giannetto: at which the lady ſmiled. Giannetto takes the 
cup, and making as if he had drank, pours the wine into his 
boſom. Ihe lady thinking he had drank, ſays afide to herſelf 
with great joy, You muſt go, young man, and bring another 
ſhip, for this is condemned. Giannetto went to bed, and 
began to ſnore as if he ſlept ſoundly, The lady perceiving 
this, laid hertelf down by his fide. Giannetto loſes no time, 
but turning to the lady, embraces her, ſaying, Now am I 
in poſſeſſion of my utroft withes, When Giannetto came 
out of his chamber, he was knighted, and placed in the 
chair of ſtate; had the ſcepter put into his hand, and was 
proclaimed ſovereign of the country, with great pomp and 
iplendour; and when the lords and ladies were come to the 
caſtle, he married the lady in great ceremony. 

Giannetto governed excellently, and cauted juſtice to be 
adminiſtered impartially. He continued ſome time in this 
happy ftate, and never entertained a thought of poor An- 
ſaldo, who had given his bond to the Jew for ten thouſand 
ducats. But one day, as he ſtood at the window of the pa- 
Jace with his bride, he ſaw a number of people paſs along 


the piazza, with lighted torches in their hands. What is 


the meaning of this ? ſays he, The lady anſwered, They 
are artificers going to make their offerings at the church of 


St. John, this day being his feſtival. Giannetto inſtantly. 


recollected Anſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and turned pale. 
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His lady enquired the cauſe of his ſudden change. He ſaid, 
ke felt noting. She continued to preſs with great earneſt- 
neſs, till he was obliged to confeſs the cauſe of his uneaſi- 
nels, that Anſaldo was engaged for the money, that the 
term was expired; and the grief he was in was left his. 
father ſhould loſe his life for him: that if the ten thouſand. 
aucats were not paid that day, he muſt loſe a pound of his 
feh, The lady told him to mount on horſeback, and go 
b land the neareſt way, to take ſome attendants, and an 
hundred thouſand ducats; and not to ſtop, till he arrived at 
Venice: and if he was not dead, to endeavour to bring An- 
ſaldo to her. Giannetco takes horſe with twenty attendants, 
:nd makes the beſt of his way to Venice, | 

The time being expired, the Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and 


inſiſted on having a pound of his fleſh, He entreated him 


only to wait ſome days, that if his dear Giannetto arrived, 
he might have the pleaſure of embracing him: the Jew 
replied he was willing to wait, but, iays he, I will cut off 
the pound of fleſh, according to the words of the obligation: 
Anſaldo anſwered, that he was content. | 


Several merchants would have jointly paid the money; 


the Jew would not hearken to the propoſal, but inſiſted that 
he might have the ſatisfaction of ſaying, that he had put to 
death the greateſt of the Chriſtian merchants. G1annetto 
making all poſſible haſte to Venice, his lady ſoon followed 
nim in a lawyer's habit, with two ſervants attending her. 
Giannetto, when he came to Venice, goes to the Few, and 
(after embracing Anſaldo) tells him, he is ready to pay the 
money, and as much more as he ſhould demand. The Jew 
laid, he would take no money, fince it was not paid at the 
time due; but that he would have the pound of fleſh. Every 
one blamed the Jew : but as Venice was a place where juſ- 
ace was ſtrictly adminiſtered, and the Jew had his preten- 
ſons grounded on public and received forms, their only re- 
lource was entreaty : and when the merchants of Venice 
applied to him, he was inflexible. Giannetto offered him 
twenty thouſand, then thirty thouſand, afterwards forty, 


itty, and at laſt an hundred thouſand ducats. The Jew told 
bim, if he would give him as much gold as Venice was 
worth, he would not accept it; ſays he, you know little of 
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me, if you think I will deſiſt from my demand. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawyer's dre: 
and alighting at an inn, the landlord aſks one of the ſervant 
who his maſter was? The ſervant anſwered, that he was 2 
young lawyer who had finiſhed his ſtudies at Bologna, The 
landlord upon this ſhews his gueſt great civility : and when 
he attended at dinner, the lawyer inquiring how juſtice way 
adminiſtered in that city: he anſwered, juſtice in this place 
is too ſevere, and related the caſe of Anſaldo. Says the lau- 
yer, this queſtion may be eafily anſwered. If you can an. 
wer it, ſays the landlord, and fave this worthy man from 
death, you will get the love and efteem of all the beſt men of 
this city, The lawyer cauſed'a proclamation to be made, 
that whoever had any law matters to determine, they ſhould 
have recourſe to him: ſo it was told to Giannetto, that a fi. 
mous lawyer was come from Bologna, who could decide all 
caſes in law. Giannetto propoſed to the Jew to apply to 
this lawyer. With all my heart, ſays the Jew ; but let who 
will come, I will ſtick to my bond. They came to this 
judge, and ſaluted him. Giannetto did not remember her: 
for ſhe had diſguiſed her facewith the juice of certain herbs, 
Giannetto, and the Jew, each told the merits of the cauſe 
to the judge; who, when he had taken the bond and read it, 
faid to the ſew, I muſt have you take the hundred thouſend 


ducats, and releaſe this honeft man, who will always have | 


2 grateful ſenſe of the favour done to him. The ſew re- 
plied, I will do no ſuch thing, The judge anſwered, it will 
be better for you. The Jew was pofitive to yield nothing, 
Upon this they go to the tribunal appointed for ſuch jucg- 
ments: and our judge ſays to the Jew, Do you cut a pound 
of this man's fleſh where you chuſe, The jew ordered hin 
to be ſtripped naked; and takes in his hand a razor, which 


had been made on purpoſe, Giannetto ſeei g this, turning 


to the judge, this, ſays he, is not the favour I aſked of you. 
Be quiet, ſays he, the pound of fleſh is not yet cut off, A 
ſoon as the Jew was going to begin, Take care what you do, 
ſays the judge, if you take more or leſs than a pound, I will 
order your head to be ſtruck off: and be ſide, if you ſhed one 
drop of blood you ſhall be put to death. Your paper make: 
no mention of the ſhedding of blood; but ſays expreſly, that 
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may take a pound of fleſh, neither more nor leſs. He 


ſs; immediately ſent for the executioner to bring the block and 
at x; and now, ſays he, if I ſee one drop of blood, off goes 
$2 your head. At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told 
he him, Give me the hundred thouſand ducats, and I am con- 


ent, No, ſays the judge, cut off your pound of fleſh ac- 
cording to your bond : why did you not take the money when 
it was offered? The Jew came down to ninety, and then to 
zighty thouſand ; but the judge was til] reſolute. Gian- 
retto told the judge to give what he required, that Anſaldo 
might have his liberty: but he replied, let me manage 


of him, Then the Jew would have taken fifty thouſand : he 
i, aid, I will not give you a penny. Give me at leaſt, ſays 
ld the Jew, my own ten thouſand ducats, and a curſe confound. 
7 you ll. The judge replies, I will give you nothing: if you 
all vill have the pound of fleſh, take it; if not, I will order your 


bond to be proteſted and annulled. The Jew ſeeing he could 
gin nothing, tore in pieces the bond in a great rage. An- 
{aldo was releaſed, and conducted home with great joy by 
Ciannetto, who carried the hundred thouſand ducats to the 


5. inn to the lawyer. The lawyer ſaid, I do not want money; 
fe carry it back to your lady, that ſhe may not ſay, that you 
i have ſquandered it away idly. Says Giannetto, my lady is 


ſo kind, that I might ſpend four times as much, without 


re WH incurring her diſpleaſure. How are you pleaſed with the 
e. lady? ſays the lawyer. I love her better than any earthly 
Il thing, anſwers Giannetto : Nature ſeems to have done her 
g utmoſt in forming her. If you will come and fee her, you. 


will be ſurpriſed at the honours ſhe will ſhew you, I can- 
not go with you, ſays the lawyer; but fince you ſpeak ſo 
much good of her, I muſt defire you to preſent my reſpects 
to her, I will not fail, Giannetto anſwered; and now let 
me entreat you to accept of ſome of the money. While he 
was ſpeaking the lawyer obſerved a ring on his finger, and 
fad, if you will give me this ring, I ſhall ſeek no other re- 
ward, Willingly, ſays Giannetto ; but as it is a ring giver 


! me by my lady, to wear for her ſake, I have fome reluctance 
e to part with it, and ſhe. not ſceing it on my finger, will be- 


leve, that J have given it to a woman. Says the lawyer, ſhe- 


eſteems you ſufficiently to credit what you tell her, and you 
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may ſay you made a preſent of it to me; but I rather think 
you want to give it to ſome former miſtreſs here in Venice, 
So great, ſays Giannetto, is the love and revere:.ce I bear to 


her, that I would not change her for any woman in the world. 


After this he takes the ring from his finger, and preſents it 
to him. I have ftill a favour to aſk, ſays the lawyer. It 
ſhall be granted, ſays Giannetto. It is, replied he, that you 
do not ſtay any time here, but go as ſoon as poſſible to your 
lady. It appears to me a thouiand years till 1 fee her, an- 
ſwered Giannetto: and immediately they take leave of each 
other. The lawyer embarked, and left Venice. Giannetto 
took leave of his Venetian friends, and carried Anſaldo with 
him, and ſome of his old acquaintance accompanied them, 
The lady arrived ſome days before; and having reſumed 
her female habit, pretended to have ſpent the time at the 
baths; and now gave orders to have the ſtreets lined with 
t2peſtry : and when Giannetto and Anſaldo were landed, all 
the court went out to meet them. When they arrived at 
the palace, the lady ran to embrace Anſaldo, but feięned 
anger againſt Giannetto, tho ſhe loved him excefiively ; yet 
the feaſtings, tilts and diverſions went on as uſunl, at which 
all the lords and ladies were preſent. Giannetto ſeeing that 
his wife did not receive him with her accuſtomed good coun- 
tenance, called her and would have ſaluted her, She told 
him ſhe wanted not his careſſes: J am fare, ſays ſhe, you 
have been laviſh of them to ſome of your former miſtreſſes. 
Giannetto began to make excuſes. She aſked him where 
was the ring the had given him? It is no more than what! 
expected, cries Giannetto, and I had a right to ſay you would 
be angry with me; but, I ſwear by all that is facred, and by 
your dear ſelf, that I gave the ring to the lawyer who gained 
our cauſe. And I can ſwear, ſays the lady, with as much 
ſolemnity, that you gave the ring to a woman: therefore 
ſwear no more. Giannetto proteſted that what he had told 
her was true, and that he ſaid all this to the lawyer, when 
he aſked for the ring. The lady replied, You would have 
done much better to ſtay with your miſtreſſes, for I fear they 
all wept when you came away. Giannetto's tears began t0 
fall, and in great ſorrow he aſſured her, that what ſhe fup- 
poſed could not be true. The lady ſeeing his tears, whick 
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were daggers in her boſom, ran to embrace him, and in a fit 
of laughter ſhewed the ring, and told him, that ſhe herſelf 
was the lawyer, and how ſhe obtained the ring. Giannetto 
was greatly aſtoniſhed, finding it all true, and told the ftory 
i the nobles and to his companions z and this heightened 


| creatly the love between him and his lady, He then called 


the damſel who had given him the good advice in the even- 
ing not to drink the liquor, and gave her to Anſaldo for a 
wife: and they ſpent the reſt of their lives in great felicity 
and contentment, | | 
TALE from Boccacs, 

Ruggieri de Figiovanni took a refolution of going, for 
ſome time, to the court of Alfonſo king of Spain. He was 
eraciouſly received, and hving there ſome time in great mag- 
nificence, and giving remarkable proofs of his courage, was 
creatly eſteemed, Having frequent opportunities of examin- 
ing minutely the behaviour of the king, he obſerved, that 
he gave, as he thought, with little diſcernment, caſtles, and 
baronies, to ſuch who were unworthy of his favours; and 
to himſelf, who might pretend to be of ſome eſtimation, 
he gave nothing: he therefore thought the fitteſt thing to be 
done, was to demand leave of the king to return home, 

His requeſt was granted, and the king preſented him with 
one of the moſt beautiful and excellent mules, that had ever 
been mounted. One of the king's truſty ſervants was com- 
manded to accompany Ruggieri, and riding along with him, 
to pick up, and recollect every word he ſaid of the king, and 
then mention that it was the order of his ſovereign, that he 
ſould go back to him. The man watching the opportunity, 
joined Ruggieri when he ſet out, ſaid he was going towards 
Italy, and would be glad to ride in company with him, Rug- 
peri jogging on with his mule, and talking of one thing 
or other, it being near nine o'clock, told his companion, 
that they would do well to put up their mules a little, and 
as ſoon as they entered the ſtable, every beaſt, except his, 


began to ſtale, Riding on further they came to a river, and 


watering the beaſts, his mule ſtaled in the river: You un- 
toward beaſt, ſays he, you are like your maſter, who gave 
you to me. The ſervant remembered this expreſſion, and 
many others as they rode on all day together; but he heard 
not a ſingle word drop from him, but what was in praiſe of 
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the king. The next morning Ruggieri was told the order of 
the king, and inſtantly turaed back, When the king had 
heard what he had ſaid of the mule, he commanded him 


into his preſence, and with a ſmile, aſked him, for wh | 


reaſon he had compared the mule to him, Ruggieri an- 
ſwered, My reaſon is plain, you give where you ought not to 
give, and where you ought to give, you give nothing; in 
the ſame manner the mule would not ſtale where ſhe ought, 
and where ſhe ought not, there the ſtaled. The king ſaid 
upon this, It I have not rewarded you as I have many, do 
not entertain a thought that I was inſenſible to your great 
merit; it is Fortune who hindered me; and ſhe is to blame, 
and not I; and I will ſhew you manifeſtly that I ſpeak truth, 
My diſcontent, Sir, proceeds not, anſwered Ruggieri, from 
a defire of being enriched, but from your not having given 
the ſmall teſtimony to my deſerts in your ſervice : never- 
theleſs your excuſe is valid, and I am ready to ſee the proof 
you mention, though I can eafily believe you without it. 
The king conducted him to a hall, where he had already 
commanded two large caſkets, {hut c!oſe, to be placed; and 
before a large company told Ruggieri, that in one of them 
was contained his crown, ſcepter, and all his jewels, and 
that the other was full of earth: chooſe which of them yeu 
like beſt, and then you will ſee that it is not 1, but your 
fortune has been ungrateful. Ruggieri choſe one. It wis 
found to be the caſket full of earth. The king ſaid to him 

with a ſmile, Now you may ſee, Ruggieri, that what I told 
you of fortune is true; but for your ſake, I will oppoſe her 
with all my ſtrength, You have no intention, I am cer- 
tain, to live in Spain; therefore I will offer you no prefer- 
ment here, but that caſket which fortune denied you, ſhall 
be yours in deſpite of her: carry it with you into your own 
country, ſhew it to your friends, and neighbours, as my gift 
to you; and you have my permiſſion to boaſt, that it is a 
reward of your virtues, | | Jonns, 
Of The Merchant of Venice the tile is even and eaſy, with 
few peculiaritiee of dition, or anomalies of conſtrudtion, 
The comic part raiſes laughter, and the ſerious fixes expec- 
tation. The probability of either one or the other ſtory can- 
not be maintained, The union of two actions in one event 
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js in this drama eminently happy. Dryden was much pleaſed 
with his own addreſs in connecting the two plots of his 
Spaniſh Friar, which yet, I believe, the critic will find ex- 
celled by this play. | f Jokxs. 
P. 337. I. 9.] Argoſie, A ſhip from Argo. Por x. 
id.] Whether it be derived from Argo J am in doubt. 
It was a name given in our Author's time to ſhips of great 
durthen, probably Galleons, ſuch as the Spaniards now uſe 
in their Weſt-India trade. Jouns. 
Jbid.] Mr. Pope was miſtaken in imagining the Argoſee, 
to ſignify © a ſhip from Argo.“ This laſt is an inland town | 
in the Morea, and cenſequently could have no ſhipping. In 
the primary ſignincation of the word, it denoted a ſhip of 
Raguſa; and as that city was in the middle ages famous for 
its trade, and extenſive navigation, and particularly for 
building merchant ſhips of the largeſt fize, every very large 
mer.hant veſſel came to be called an Argeſie. Hence too 
Ragozine, for Raguſan, the name of the pirate in Meaſure 
for Meaſure. | Revisar.* 
L. 18. Plucking the 141 c.] By holding up the graſs, or 


any light body that will bend by a gentle blaſt, the direction 


of the wind is found.“ This way 1 uſed in ſhooting. Be- 
twixt the marks was an open place, there I took a fe- 
there, or a lytle ligbte graſſe, and ſo learned how the wind 
ſtood.” Aſcham. | | Jouns. 
P. 338. J. 30. — Now by two-beaded Janus, ] Here Shake- 
ſpear ſhews his knowledge in the antique. By-t2v0-hraded 
Janus is meant thoſe antique bifrontine heads, which gene- 
rally repreſent a young and fmiling face, together with an 
old and wrinkled one, being of Pan and Bacchus ; of Saturn 
and Apollo, &c. Theſe are not uncommon in collections of 
antiques ; and in the books of the antiquaries, as Montfau- 


con, Spanheim, &c. | Wars. 


I. 32. — peep through their eyes.] This gives us a very 
pictureſque image of the countenance in laughing, when the 


eyes appear half ſhut, | | Wars. 
P. 339. 1. 3. — their teeth in way of ſmile.] Becauſe ſuch 
ue apt enough to ſhew their teeth in anger. Wars. 


L. 28, Let me play the Fol.] Alluding to the common 
compariſon of human life to a ſtage play. So that he deſires 
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his may be the fool's or buffoon's part, which was a conſtant 
character in the old farces: From whence came the phraſe, 
to play the Fool. | Wars, 
L. 29. With mirth, and laughter, let old ⁊orinbles come 31 
Becauſe they come eaſier, and are longer before they come 
than when brought by Care. WARB.“ 
P. 340. I. 16. would aimoſt damn thoſe Ears. ] Several old 
Editions have it, dam, damme, and daunt. Some more cor- 


rect Copies, damn. The Author's meaning is this ; That 


ſome People are thought wiſe, whilſt they keep ſilence; 
who, when they open their mouths, are ſuch ſtupid praters, 
that their hearers cannot help calling them Fools, and to in- 
cur the Judgment denounc'd in the Goſpel, 'Trxo, 
Thid.) Alluding to <vhat is ſaid in the Goſpel, that Whoſoever 
mall ſay to his brother, Thou fool, ſhall be in danger of 


_ Hell-fre, HANMER. “ 


L. 22. I'll end my exhortation after dinner.] The humour 
of this conſiſts in its being an alluſion to the practice of the 
puritan preachers of thoſe times; who being generally very 
long and tedious, were often forced to put off that part of 


their ſermon called the exhbortation till after dinner. Warn, 


L. 31. Is that any thing now £] All the old copies read, 
it is that any thing now ? I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, is that 
any thing new ? OHNS, 

P. 342. l. 1. — /ike a wilful yuuwrh,] This does not at all 
agree with what he juſt before promiſed, that, what fol- 
low'd, ſhould be pure innocence, For <vi!fulneſs is not quite 
ſo pure, We ſhould read <vitleſs, i. e. heedleſs ; and this 
agrees exactly to that to which he compares his caſe, of a 
ſchool-boy, who, for want of adwiſed wwarch, loſt his firſt ar- 
row, and ſent another after it with more attention. But 
wilful agrees not at all with it. WaRB. 

T:id.) Dr. Warburton confounds the time paſt and pre- 
ſent. He has formerly loſt his money like a «vi/fu/ youth, 
he now borrows more in pure innocenee, without diſguiſing 
his former faults, or preſent deſigns. Jon xs. & Rev. 

L. 14.— in your knoxoledge,—] i. e. agreeable toyour know- 
ledge and care of my honour. THE. 

L. 18. —fometimes from her Eyes.] So all the Editions; 
but it certainly ought to be ſemetime, i, e. formerly, ſome tins 
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at a certain time: and it appears by the ſubſequent ſcene, 
that Baſſanio was at Belmont with the Marquis de Mont- 
ferrat, and ſaw Portia in her Father's life-time, TR Eo. 
L. 33. Thrift tor thriving. + EGO, 
p. 343. I. 22. I can eaſier teach taventy.] This reflection 
of Portia has very much the caſt of one in Philemon, 
the Greek comic poet, and contemporary with Menander. 
ANA Tovgvit Hανj,H Tagavto a, 
Eg, Toiforar & abr SN pA lo. 
« It is eaſy to adviſe another under a difficulty; not ſo eaſy 
to follow what one is able to adviſe.” I dare not pretend, how- 


ever, that our author imitated this ſentiment ; for in moral 


axioms, particularly allowing an equality of genius, writers 
of all times and countries may happen to ſtrike out the ſame 
thought. | THEOB,* 
P. 344. 1. 17. Ay, that's a Colt, indeed, for he doth no- 
thing but talk of his horſe. | Tho' all the Editions agree in 
this reading, I can perceive neither humour nor reaſoning 
in it. How does the talking of horſes, or knowing how to 
ſhoe them, make a Man c'er the more a Colt? Or, if a 
Sith and a Lady of Figure were to have an affair together, 
would a Colt be the iſſue of their careſſes? The word, Dolt, 
which I have ſubſtituted, ſignifies one of the moſt ſtupid and 
blockiſh of the Vulgar. THEOB. 
Vid.] Mr. Theobald favs, © he can perceive neither hu- 
mcur nor reaſoning in this reading, and therefore alters 
Colt to Dolt ; but whatever humour or reaſoning there is in 
the one there is in the other: for the fignification is the 
fame in both, Hen. IV. 1ſt. part, Falſtaff fays, «„ What a 
plague mean you to ec/t me thus?“ And Fletcher conſtantly 
uſes Colt for Dolt. | WARE. 
Ibid.) Colt is uſed for a witleſs, heady, gay younſter, 
whence the phraſe uſed of an old man too juvenile, that he 
till retains his colt's tooth. See Hen, VIII. Jonns. 


P. 323. I. 22, — there is the count Palatine.] I make no 


doubt but the count Palatine was ſome character notorious in 

Shakeſpeare's time (perhavs Albertus a Laſco, a poliſh Pa- 

latine, who vifited England in our author's time, was eager- 

ly careſſed and {ſplendidly entertained, but running in debt, 
Vo. I. PART II. B | 
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at laſt ſtole away and endeavoured to repair his fortune b 

enchantment) When Sir Epicure Mammon, in the Alche. 
miſt, is promiſing Face what great things he will do for hin 
he ſays, he ſhall be à count, and adds lily, ay, a count Pola. 
tine, The editor of B. Jonſon has taken no notice at all of 
the paſſage, nor obſerves that the latter part of the line ſhould 
be ſpoken aſide, which the character of Sir Epicure would 
have juſtified him in doing. STE Ev. and Jokxs. 

P. 345, l. 11. — be hath neither Latin, French, ar Italian.) 
A Satire on the ignorance of the young Engliſh Traveller, 
in our Author's time, | = FARK 


L. 18. — Scottiſh /ord.] Scottiſh, which is in the quarts, | 


was omitted in the firſt folio, for fear of giving offence ty 
king James's countrymen. Tuo. 

L. 22. I think, the Frenchman became bis ſurety,] Allud. 
ing to the conſtant aſſiſtance, or rather conſtant promiſes of 
aſſiſtance, that the French gave the Scats in tbeir quarrels 
with the Erg/iſh. This Alliance is here humourouſly fi- 
tirized. | Waxs, 

L. 24. How Hike you the young German.] In Shakefpear's 
time the Duke of” Bavaria viſited London, and was made 
Knicht of the Garter. | 


Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's ſuitors, there 


may be ſome covert al.uſfion to thoſe of Queen Elizabeth. 
ET Jonxs. 
P. 348. I. 7. Read, Yes to ſmell pork, To eat of the ba- 


bitation which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjur'd the Devil | 


into. I will, &. Tax, HAN. Wars. & Car. 
L. 17.— catch bim once upon the hip.] A phraſe taken from 
the practice of wreſtlers, | Jonxs. 


P. 349. I. 5. — the ripe wants of my friend.] Ripe wants 
are wants come to the height, wants that can have no longer 
delay. Perhaps we might read, rife wants, wants that come 
thick upon him. Jeans, 

P. 350. I. 11, — can cite ſcripture fer his purpoſe 

9, wohat a goodly 9 21 But this is 
not true, that falſhood hath always a goodly outſide. Nor 
does this take in the force of the ſpeaker's ſentiment ; who 
would obſerve that the falſhood which quotes ſcripture for 
its purpoſe has a goodly outfide, We ſhould therefore read, 


an 
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O, what a goodly outſide's falſnood hath, 


; e. his falſhood, Shylock's. WARB. 


Bid.] I with any copy would give me authority to range 


and read the lines thus: 
O, what a godly outſide falſhood hath ! 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 
' Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; 
Or goodly apple rotten at the heart. _ Jonns. 
Bid.] Theſe words muſt be underſtood as ſpoken in an 
ironical contemptuous manner, by which they are peculiarly 
2pplied 2nd confined to the inſtance which had juſt then pre- 
ſented itſelf to obſervation. They are not intended to ex- 


preſs a general maxim, which holds univerſally ; ſo that 


Mr, Warburton's objection, is beſide the purpoſe. Revis.* 

P. 35 1. I. 13. A breed of barren metal of his friend?! A 
breed that is intereſt money bred from the principal. By the 
epithet barren the author would inſtruct us in the argument 
on which the advocates againſt uſury went, which is this, 
that money is 2 barren thing, and cannot like corn and cattle 
multiply itſelf. And to ſet off the abſurdity of this kind of 
uſury, he put breed and barren in oppoſition. Wars. 

P. 352. I. 4. — dwell in my neceſſity.] To dwell ſeems in 
this place to mean the ſame as to continue, To abide has 
both the ſenſes of habitation and continuance. OHN, 

L. 24. — 7eft in the fearful guard, c.] But ſurely fearful 
was the moſt truſty guard for a houſe-keeper in a populous 
city ; where houſes are not carried by ſtorm like fortreſſes. 
For fear would keep them on. their watch, which was all 
that was neceſſary for the owner's ſecurity. I ſuppoſe there- 
fore Shakeſpear wrote, fearleſs guard. | 
i, e. Careleſs ; and this, indeed, would expoſe his houſe ts 
the only danger he had to apprehend 1n the day-time, which 
was clandeſtine pilfering. This reading is much confirmed 
by the character he gives this guard, of an wnthrifty knave, 
and by what he ſays of him afterwards, that he was, 

— a huge feeder : 5 
Snail-flow in profit, but he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat ARB. 

Did.] Dr. Warburton has forgotten that fearful is not only 
that which fears, but that which is feared or cauſes fear. 
B 2 
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Fearful guard, is a guard that is not to be truſted, but give, 
cauſe of fear. To fear was antiently to give as well as fal 
terror. I tell thee, Lady, this aſpect of mine hath fey] 
the valiant.” Jon Ns. & Revis, 
Ibid. I like not fair terms.] Kind words, good language. 

| | ouxs. 
P. 353. i To prove whoſe Blood is reddeſt, his or mine] 
To underſtand how the tawney Prince, whoſe ſavage dignity 
is very well ſupported, means to recommend himſelf by this 
challenge, it muſt be remembered that red blood is a tradi. 
tionary fign of courage: Thus Macbeth calls one of his 
frighted ſoldiers, a lilly liver d Lown; again in this play, 
Cowards are ſaid to have livers white as milt; and an effemi- 
nate and timorous man is termed a will- ſep. Jouxs. 
L. 18. And bedg d me by his wit —] I ſuppoſe we may 
ſafely read, and bedg d me by his will. Confined me by his 
wit. | 2 12 
P. 354. I. 1. That flew the Sophy, c.] Shakeſpear ſel. 


dom eſcapes well when he 13 entangled with Geography. 


The Prince of Morocco muſt have travelled far to kill the 
Sopby of Perſia. Jokxs. 

L. 11. So is Alcides beaten by bis Rage] Though the whole 
ſet of editions concur in this reading, it is corrupt at bot- 
tom. Let us look into the poet's drift, and the hiſtory of 


the perſons mentioned in the context. If Hercules (ſays he) 


and Lichas were to play at dice for the deciſion of their ſu- 


periority, Lichas, the weaker man; might have the better | 


caſt of the two. But how then is Alcides beaten by his 
rage? The poet means no more, than, if Lichas had the 
better throw, ſo might Hercules himſelf be beaten by Lichas. 
And who was he, but a poor unfortunate ſervant of Hercu- 
les, that unknowingly brought his maſter the envenomed 
ſhirt, dipt in the blood of the centaur Neſſus, and was 
thrown headlong into the ſea for his pains? This one cir- 
eumſtance of Lichas's quality known, ſufficiently aſcertains 
the emendation I have ſubſtituted, page inſtead of rage. 
| | THEOB, 

L. 19. Therefore be adviſed.) Therefore be not precipitant; 
conſider well what we are to do. Advis'd is the word op- 
polite to rap. | Jon xs, 


for 
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p. 355. 1. 12. 13. Conſcience, ſay I, you counſel 1/7; 
fend, ſay I, you counſel 7//,] Thus Read TRHEOB. WARB. 
Jou xs. But HA NN. and CAPELL in both places read coun- 
jel cvell. 8 | 

P. 406. — Try concluſions] Two of the quarto's read con- 

ſons, which is certainly right, becauſe the firſt thing 
Launce does, is to confuſe his father by the directions he 
gives him. STEEV. 

L. 29. Turn up, on your right hand, &c. ] This arch and 
perplexed direction, to puzzle the enquirer, ſeems to imitate 
that of Syrus to Demea in the Brothers of Terence | 
ubi eas praterieris, | 

Ad ſiniſtram bac recta plated : ubi ad Pianæ veneris, 
Ito ad dextram: privs quam ad portam venias, &C. 
| I HEORB, 

P. 408. I. 22, — Your child that ſhall be] Launze, by your 
chili that ſball be, means, that his duty to his father ſhall, 
for the future, ſew him to be his child, It was rather be- 
come necefiary for him to ſay ſomething of that fort, after 
all the tricks he nad been playing him. n 

L. 18. My fill-herſe} We ſhould read, hill-horſe, the 
horſe which draws in the ſhafts or TZill of the carriage, 

TnEOB. fs/l-borſoe CA ELI. 

P. 389. 1. 3. Thou ſpeak'/ it well;] I ſhould chooſe to 
read, Thou ſplit'ſt it ævell, i. e. divideſt the two parts of the 
proverb between thy maſter and me. ++ "WARY 

L. 15. Well, if any man in Italy have a fairer table, <vl ich 
d:th offer to ſcocar ujon a best] The poſition of the words 
makes the ſentence ſomewhat obſcure : Their natural order 
ſhould be this. Well if any man in Italy, which doth 
offer to ſwear upon a book, have a fairer table, I ſhall have 
good luck.” And the humour of the paſſage ſeems to be 


this, Launcelot, a joker, and deſignedly a blunderer, ſays the 


very reverſe of what he ſhould do: which is, * That if no 
man in Italy, who would offer to take his oath upon it, 
hath a fairer table than he, he ſhall have good fortune.“ 
The banter may, partly, be on Chiromancy in general: 
but it is very much in character for Launcelot, who is a 
hungry ſerving man, to conſider his table before his line of 
life, or any other points of fortune, THEOB, 
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L. 16. Fairer table.] The chiromantic term for the line: 
of the hand. So Ben Jonſon in his maſk of Gipſics to the 
lady Elizabeth Hatten; | 

Miſtreſs of a fairer table, 

Hath not hiſtory nor fable. . Jonxs, 
Which doth offer to ſwear upon a book, &c.] This nonſenſe 
ſeems to have taken its riſe from the accident of a loſt line 
in tranſcribing the play for the preſs; ſo that the paſlage, 
for the future, thould be printed thus, — “ Well, if any 
man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth * offer 
to ſwear upon a book I ſhall have good fortune,” It is im- 
poſſible to find, again, the loft line; but the loſt ſenſe is 
eaſy enough « if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table, which doth (promiſe good luck, I am miſtaken. 1 
durſt almoſt) er 7» ſwear upon a book, I ſhall have good 
fortune, | Was, 

Thid.} Mr. Theobald's note 1s as obſcure as the paſſage. 
It may be read more than once beiore the complicaticn of 
ignorance can be completely diſentangled. Table is the palm 


expanded. What Mr. Theobald conceives it to be cannot 


eaſily be diſcovered, but he thinks it fomewhat that pro- 
miſes a full belly. | | 

Dr. Warburton underſtood the word, but puzzles himſelf 
with no great ſucceſs in purſuit of the meaning. The whole 
matter is this: Launcelot congratulates himſelf- upon his 
dexterity and good fortune, and, in the height of his rap. 
ture, inſpects his hand, and congratulates himſelf upon the 
felicities in his table. The act of expounding his hand puts 
him in mind of the action in which the palm is ſhewn, by 
raifing it to lay it on the book, in judicial atteſtations, 
 & Well, ſays he, if any man in Italy have a fairer table, 
that doth offer to ſwear upon a book. —— Here he ſtop; 
with an abruptneſs very common and proceeds to particu- 
lars. OHNS, 

L. 20. In peril of my life wvith the edge of a feather bed.] A 
cant phraſe to ſignify the. danger of marrying. A cer- 
tain French writer ufes the ſame kind of figure, O mon Ani, 
j aimerois mieux (tre tombee ſur la pointe d'un Oreiller, & mare 
rompu le Cou. WII. 

360. I. 13. Something tco liberal.] Liberal I have already 
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hewn to mean, groſs, coarſe, licentious. Jon Ns. 
L. 25. ſad oftent] Grave appearance; ſhew of 
ſtaid and ſerious behaviour, Jorns. 
p. 362. I. 3. Ti wile, unleſs it 5 be quaintly ordered] 
Ut gratas inter menſas Symphonia dacors, 
ſenſe Et craſſum unguentum, & Sardo cum melle papaver 
line Offendunt ; poterat duci quia Cœna fine iſtis. Hor. Wars, 
lage, P. 364. I. 5. Laun. Then it was not for nothing that my 
any noſe fell a bleeding on black monday laſt] Black-monday, 18 
offer a moveable day, it is cafter-menday, and was ſo called on this 
im- oecaſion. In the 34th of Edward III. (1360) the 14th of 
e is April, and the morrow after eafter-day, king Edward, wich 
trer his hoſt, lay before the city of Paris; whi h day was full 
T. dark of miſt and hail, and fo bitter coid, that many men 
00d died on their horſes backs with the cold, Wherefore, unto 
B, this day, it hath been called the black-mondzy.”” Stowe, 
fe, p. 264—6. | GRAY. 
of P. 365. I. 12. O, ten times fuſter Venus Pidgeons y.] 
Im This is a very odd image, of Ferus's Pigcons fiying to teal 
not the bonds of love. The ſenſe is obvious, and we know the 
ro- dignity due to Venus's Pigeons. There was certainly a joke 


intended here, which the ignorance or boldneſs of the firſt 
tranſcribers has murdered: I doubt not, but Shaxeſpeare 
. wrote the line thus: PEN 

O, ten times faſter Venus Midgceers fly 

To ſeal, Sc. 
For widgeon is not only one ſpecies of pigeons but ſignified 
metaphorically, a filly fell, as gooſe, or pulgeon, does now. 
The calling love's votaries, werus's 2vidgeors, is in high hu- 
mour, Butler uſes the ſame joke in ſpeaking of the pret- 
byterians. Th' apoſtles of this fierce religion, 

| Like Mahomet's, were aſs and J/7ageon. 
Mabomet's aſs or rather mule was famous: and the monks 
in their fabulous accounts of him ſaid, he taught a pigeon 
to pick peas out of his ears to carry on the ends of his im- 
poſture, - Warr, 

Bid] I believe the poet wrote as the editors have printed. 

How it is to very high bumour to call lovers Fiageons rather 
than Pigeons I cannot find. Lovers have in poetry been al- 
way called Turtles, 03 Doves, which in lower language may 
de Pigeon, | Jonxs. 
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Lid] Dr. Warburton doth not ſee that it is not the yi. 
geons who are underſtood to ſeal the bonds of love, any 
more than to keep obliged faith unforfeited; but that it is 
Venus herſelf (who is qawn by them, and regulates their 
flight according to her Own good pleaſure) who is ſuppoſed 
to be aſſiſtant in both. It is plain therefore, that he mic. 
underſtood the ſenſe of the paſſage. As to a widgeon be- 
ing one ſpecies of pigeons, this is a point of natural hiftory 
utterly unknown to the weſtern part at leaſt of this iſland, 
where a widgeon is univerſally uſed to denote a particular 
ſpecies of water-fowl, of a middle fize between a duck and a 
teal. RE vis, 

P. 367. I. 1. a Gentile and no Few] A jeſt rifing from 
the ambiguity of Gentile, which ſignifies both a Heathen, and 
One <oell born. OHNS, 

L. 26. As blunt.] That is, as groſs as the dull metal. 

| OHNS, 

P. 369. Gilded ⁊wood may ⁊vorms infold.] In 1 05 old 
Editions this line is written thus: | 

Gilded timber may worms infold, 
From which Mr. Rowe and all- the following Editors have 
made «© Gilded wood may worms infold,” 
A line not bad in itſelf, but not ſo applicable to the occaſi- 
on as that which, I behev.: Shakeſpear wrote, 
Gilded tombs do <vorms infold. 
A tomb is the proper repoſitory of a death's head. ſonxs. 

P. 370. L. 1. Your anſwer had rot been inſcrol d;] Since 
there is an anſwer inſcrol d or written in every calket, I be- 
lieve for your we ſhould read this, When the words were 
written yr and ys the miſtake was eaſy. Jonxs. 

L. 8. Chuſe me ſo.) The old quarto edition of 1600 has 
no diſtribution of acts, but proceeds from the beginning to 
the end in an unbroken tenour. This play therefore hav- 
ing been probably divided without authority by the publiſh- 
ers of the firſt folio, lies open to a new regulation if any 
more commodious divifion can be propoſed. The ſtory is 

itſelf ſo wildly incredible, and the changes of the ſcene ſo 
frequent and capricious, that the probability of action does 
not deſerve much care; yet it may be proper to obſerve, 
that, by concluding the ſecond act here, time is given for 
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Baſſanio's paſſage to Belmont, Jon xs. 
P. 37 1. I. 14. Yet do not — for it may grieve him. ] 
Jam inclined to believe Shakeſpear wrote, | 
Yet do't not ſuddenly. RE vis.“ 


L. 22. — your mind of love.] There ought to have been a 


comma after the word, mind, for the ſenſe is, Let me 
intreat you by our mutual love, that you take not the 
leaſt thought of it. | Rx vis. & Jor'x. 
L. 32. — embraced Heavineſs.] This unmeaning epithet 
would make me chooſe rather to read, emraced heawineſs, 
from the Frencb enraciner, accreſcere, inveteraſcere. So in 
„ Much ado about nothing,” 
I could not have owed her a more rooted love. 
And again in Othello, | 
With one of an irgraft infirmity. WARE. 
Bid.] Of Dr. Warburton's correction it is only neceſ- 
fry to obſerve, that it has produced a new word whi.h 
cannot be received without neceſſity, When I thought the 
paſſage corrupted, it ſeemed to me not improbable that Shake- 
ſpear nad written entranced heavineſs, muſing, abſt acted, 
moping melancholy. But I know not why any great efforts 
ſhould be made to change a word which has no uncommo- 
dious or unuſual ſenſe. We ſay of a man now, that he hugs 
bis ſorrows, and why might not Anthonio embrace heawineſs. 
| | h __ Jouns. Can. & REIS. 
P. 372. 1. 20. And fo have I addreſs'd me. Fortune now 
Tuo my heart's bope !] Read, 
And ſo have I, Addreſs me, Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! ORS. & Con7. 
P. 373, 1. 21. How much low pleaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour | The mean- 
ing is, How much meanneſs would be found among the great, and 
how much greatneſs among the mean. But fince men are al- 
ways ſaid to glæan corn though they may pick chaff, the ſen- 
tence had been more agreeable to the common manner of 
ſpeech if it bad been written thus, 
How much low peaſantry would then be pick'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
Glean'd from the chaff? Juonxs. 
L. 22. how much honour | 
Pickt from the chaff, and ruin of the times, 
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To be new varniſh'd? —] This confuſion and mixture 
of the metaphors, makes me think that Shakeſpear wrote, 

To be new vanned. | 
j. e. winnow'd, purged: from the French word, wanre- ; 


which is derived from the Latin Vannus, ventilabrum, the 


fann uſed for winnowing the chaff from the corn, This al- 
teration reſtores the metaphor to its integrity: and our poet 
frequently uſes the ſame thought. So in the 24 part of 
Hen. . 5 N ö 

We ſhall be <vinnov'd with ſo rough a wind, 


That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaF, 


| Wars, 
Thid.) The confuſion of metaphors was introduced be— 
fore, by adding the word, ruins, to the chaff, and it is to the 
former of theſe words that the epithet, © new varniſp d, is 
adapted. Mr. Warburton's word wanned, as explain'd by 
himſelt, is expreſſed by the word picked in the former line. 
755 CAN. & REIS. 
Pe 374. l. 15. Take what <wife you will to bed. | Perhaps 
the poet had forgotten that he who miſled Portia was never 
to marry any woman. Jokxs. 
Lid. Baſſanio Lord, bwe—)] Mr. Pope, and all the 
preceding editors have followed this pointing; as imagining, 
I ſuppoie, that Baſtanio lord— means, Lord Baſſanio; but 
Lord muſt be coupled to Love: as it ſhe had ſaid, imperial 
love, if it be thy will, let it be Baſſanio whom this meſſen- 
ger fore- runs. | TREOB.“ 
P. 376. 1. 9. — le the Devil croſs my Prayer.) But the 
Prayer was Salanio'ss The other only, as Clerk, ſays 
Amen to it. We muſt therefore read thy Prayer. 
| Wars, 
Thid.) It is ſomewhat wonderful this reverend gentie- 
men ſhould not have recollected, that the people pray a5 
well as the prieſt, though the latter only pronounces the 
words. It is after this needleſs to add, that the Devil in 
the ſhape of a Jew could not croſs Salanio's prayer, which, 
as far as it was fingly his, was already ended. Revis.* 
L. 28. —a bankrupt, a prodigal.] This is ſpoke of An- 
tonio. But why a prodigal ? his friend Baſſanio indeed had 
been too liberal; and with this name the Jew honours him 
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when he is going to ſup with him. 

F'll go in hate to feed upon 
The predigal chriſtian = | 
But Antonio was a plain, reſerved, parſimonious merchant, 
be aſſured therefore we ſhould read, A bankrupt for a pro- 
tigal, i. e. he is become a bankrupt by ſupplying the extra- 

vagancies of his friend Baſſadio. WARB. 
Bid.] There is no need of alteration, There could be, 
in Shylock's opinion, no prodigality more culpable than 
ſuch liberality as that by which a man expoſes himſelf to 

ruin for his friend. oHN. CAN. & REIS. 
L. 377. I. 13. — Beal d by the ſame means. | I ſhovld be- 
lieve, that Shakeſpear wrote Medicines, WarB,* 
P. 380. I. 6. Aud jo though yours, not yours. Prove it ſo.] 
It may be more grammatically read, | | 
And fo though yours I'm not yours. Jox Ns. 
L. 7. Let fortune go to bell for it, not J.] This line is very 
obſcure. The form of the expreſſion alludes to what the 
had ſaid of being forſworn. After ſome ſtruggle, ſhe re- 
ſolves to keep her oath: And then ſays, Let fortune go to 
bell for ir, For what ! not for telling or favouring Baſſanio, 
which was the temptation ſhe then lay under: for fortune 
had taken no oath, And, ſurely, for the mere favouring a 
man of merit, fortune did not deſerve (confidering how 
rarely ſhe tranſgreſſes this way) ſo ſevere a ſentence. Much 
leſs could the ſpeaker, Who favour'd Baſſanio, think ſo. 
The meaning then muſt be, Let fortune rather go to hell fer 
rot favouring Baſſanio, than I for ee. bim. So looſely 
does our author ſometimes uſes his pronouns.— nt T does 
not ſignify, Let not I go to hell; for then it ſhould be Let not 
me, But it is a diſtinct ſentence of itſelf, And is a very 
common proverbial ſpeech, fignifving, I will have nothiug 
todo with it. Which if the Oxford Editor had confidered, 


| he might have ſpared his pains in changing J into me. 


WaRR. 
Ted.) Mr, Warburton by wrong pointing this paſſage 
hath puzzled the ſenſe of it; which is ſufficiently clear if 
we follow Mr. Pope's edition. 
And fo though yours, not yours; prove it fo, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, not I, 
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The meaning is, „If the worſt I fear ſhould happen, and it 
ſhould prove in the event, that I, who am juſtly yours by 
the free donation I have made you of myſelf, ſhould yet not 
be yours in conſequence of an unlucky choice, let fortune 
go to hell for robbing you of your juſt due, not I for violat. 
ing my oath.” The pronoun J, in the nominative caſe, 


ſuppoſes a different conſtruction to have preceded ; « eq for- 


tune to hell for it.” Nothing is more common in all lan- 
guages, and with the beſt writers, than ſuch a ſudden yaria. 
tion of the conſtruction, which creates little or no difficulty 
to the reader, and is frequently ſcarce even perceived by 


him. | RE Is.“ 
P. 381.1. 10. With no leſs preſence.] With the ſame Di. 
_ nity of Mein. Jon xs. 


L. 22. Reply.] Theſe words, reply, reply, were in all the 
late editions, except Sir T. Kanmer's, put as a verſe in the 
ſong, but in all the old copies ſtand as a marginal directicn. 

| | OHNS, 

L. 28. So may the outward ſboxws.] He begins abruptly, 
the firſt part of the argument has paſted in his mind, Jonxs. 

P. 382. I. 3. — gracious voice.] Pleaſing; winning fa- 
vour. | Jonxs. 

L. 14. That is, a beard. HAN MER.“ 

L. 26. Indian beauty.) Sir T. Hanmer reads, 

| Indian dozody. wa NS, 

P. 383. I. 1. Thy paleneſs moves me more than eloquence.) 
Baſſanio is diſpleas'd at the golden caſeet for its gatodineſs, and 
the filver one for its paleneſs ; but what! 1s he charm'd 

with the leaden one for CO the ſame quality that diſpleas'd 
him in the filver ? The poet certainly wrote, 

Thy Plainneſs moves me more than eloquence ; This cha- 
racterizes the lead from the ſilver, which paleneſs does not, 
they being both pale. Beſides, there is a beauty in the anti- 
theſis between plainneſs and eloquence ; between palencſ; and 
eloquence none. So it is ſaid of the leaden- caſket. 

This third dull lead, with warning all as blunt. Wars. 

L. 7. In meaſure rain thy jiy, —] I believe Shakeſpear 


wrote, In meaſure rein thy joy. 88 
The words rain and rein were not in theſe times diſtin- 


guiſhed by regular orthography, Jon xs, 


he 
pl 


ko twat 


fa. fo. 
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L. 21. Methinks it ſbould have pow'r to fleal both his, 

Ard leave itſelf unfurniſp d:] I knownot who 
urfiriſh'd has intruded without notice into the later editions, 
25 old Copies have unfurniſh'd, which Sir Tho. Hanmer has 
received, Perhaps it might be, TEA. 

And leave himſelf unfurni/h'd. Jouns. 

p. 384. I. 22. Is ſum of ſomething. ] We ſhould read, ſome 
of ſomething, i. e. only a piece or part only of an imperfect 
account. Which the explains in the following line. 


| WARB. 
P. 285. 1.23. That is none away from me; none that I 
ſhall loſe, if you gain it. | Jonns, 


p. 3S5. 1. 31. You bad, I hw'd for intermiſſion. |] Thus 
this paſſage has been nonſenfically pointed thro” all the edi- 
tions, If loving for intermiſſion can be expounded into any 
ſenſe, I confeſs, I am as yet ignorant, and ſhall be glad to 


be inſtructed in it. But till then I muit beg leave to think, 


the ſentence ought to be thus regulated ; 
You lov'd, I lov'd; For intermiſſion 
No more pertains to me, my lord than you, 5 
i. e. fanding idle; a pauſe, or diſcontinuance of action. 
| | Trutop.®* 
P. 387. 1. 10. Nerifla, cheer yond ftranger :) The poet has 
ſbewu a fingular art here, in his conduct with relation to 
Jeſſica. As the audience were already appriz'd of her ſtory, 
the opening it hre to Portia would have been a ſuperfluous 
repetition, Ner could 1t be done properly, while a letter of 
ſuch haſte and conſ-quence was to be deliver'd: and on 
which the main action of the play depended. Jeſſica is 
therefore artfully, complimented in dumb fhew ; and no 
ſpeech made to her, becauſe the ſcene is drawn out to a 
great length by more important buſineſs. Tu ROB.“ 
P. 389. 1. 6. The ben condition d and untweary'd ſpirit 
In doing courtefies ;—] To be read and pointed thus, 
The beſt condition'd: an unweary'd ſpirit. WAR R. 
L. 26, 27 rejected by HAN MER. 
P. 391. 1. 8. The dude canrot deny, &c.—] As the reaſon 
here given ſeems a little perplexed, it may be proper to ex- 
plain it. If, ſays he, the duke ſtop the courſe of law it will 
be attended with this inconvenience, that ſtranger merchants, 
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by whom the wealth and power of this city is ſupported 
will cry out of injuſtice, For the known Rated law being 
their guide and ſecurity, they will never bear to have the 
current of it ſtopped on any pretence of equity whatſoever, 
| | Wars, 
P. 392. I. 4. Of lineaments, of manners, &c.—)] The wrong 
pointing has made this fine ſentiment nonſenſe. As imply. 
ing that friendſnip could not only make a ſimilitude of man. 
ners, but of faces. The true ſenſe is /ineaments of manners, 
i. e. form of the manners, which, ſays the ſpeaker, muſt 
needs be proportional, 1 Was, 
L. 11. This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf ; 
Therefore no more of it ; here cer things, 
Lorenzo, I commit, &c. ] Portia finding the reflections fe 
had made came too near ſelf-praiſe, begins to chide herſelf 
for it: ſays, ſhe'll fay no more of that fort ; but call a neu 
ſubject. I have therefore, changed here to Hear by the advice 
of Dr. Thirlby. TR ROB. 
P. 393. I. 1. Ithank you for your wiſh, and am well pleated 
To wiſh it back on you : ] 1 ſhould rather think Shake- 


ſpeare wrote, 


— Ard am we! pris'd, 
from the French appris, taught, inſtructed, i. e. you teach 
me, in the politeneſs of your good wiſhes, what I ought to 
with you, 55 | WAB.“ 
id.] Why Mr. Warburton ſhould rather think ſo, I 
cannot imagine; except for the ſake of introducing a word 
of his dear French origine: Shakeſpeare neither uſes French 
words ſo needleſsly, nor does he hack and mangle his word: 
at this rate, to fit them for a place they were not deſigned 
for—< am well pleaſed to with it back,” &c. is the ſame 
with“ wiſh it back to you with a great deal of pleaſure,” 
CANORs.“ 
P. 393. I. 7. In ſpeed to Mantua; ] Thus all the old copies; 
and thus all the modern editors implicitly after them. But 
*tis evident to any diligent reader, that we muſt reſtore, as | 
have done, In ſpeed to Padua: For it was there, and not at 
Mantua, Bellario liv'd. So afterwards ; A meſſerge”, 
<vith letters from the Doctor, Now come from Padua And 
again, Come you from Padua, from Bellaris.— And again, 
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I comes from Padua, from Bellario.Beſides, Padua, not 


d, Mantua, is the place of education for the civil law in Italy, | 
8 Ng | THEOB, * 
ne Pi. 396.1. 10. How his <vords are ſuited.) J believe the 1 

meaning is, What a ſeries or ſuite of <voras he has indepen- It. 
. dent of meaning; how one word draus on another without 1 
ng relation to the matter, Jon xs. i 
* P. 398. 1. 4. Apparent.) That 1s, ſceming; not real. It | 
8 Jon xs. 1 
> L. 5.] Where for cobereas. Jon xs. i 
alt L. 12. Enough tc preſs a royal merchant doxwn,] We are not 


to imagine the word royal to be only a ranting ſounding epi- 
thet, It is uſed with great propriety, and ſhews the poet 
well acquainted with the hiftory of the people whom he 


de here brings upon the ſtage. For when the French and the 
al Venetians, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, had 
* won Conſtantinople; the French, under the emperor Henry, 
ce endeavoured to extend their conqueſts into the provinces of 
8 the Crecian empire on the terra firma; while the Venetians, 
0 who were maſters of the ſea, gave liberty to any ſubject of 
25 the Republic, who would fit out veſſels, to make themſel ves 


maſters of the iſles in the Archipelago, and other maritime 
places; and to enjoy their conqueſts in ſovereignty; only 


ch doing homage to the Republic for their ſeveral principalities, 
* By virtue of this licence, the Sanudo's, the Juſtiniani, the 
I Grimaldi, the Summaripo's, and others, all Venetian mer- 
chants, erected principalities in ſeveral places of the Archi- 
r 


pelago, (which their d ſcendants enjoyed for many genera- 


h tions) and thereby b-came truly and properly royal merchants, of 
d. Which indeed was the title generally given them all over Fl 
ed Europe, Hence, the moſt eminent of our own merchants 9 
5 (while public ſpirit reſided amongſt them, and before it was if 
E aped by faction) were called roya/ merchants. WakB, I! 
; Ibid.) This epithet was in our poet's time more ſtriking Fi 
53 and better underſtood, becauſe Greſham was then commonly in 
ut dignified with the title of royal merchant. Jouns, . | 4 
1 L. 25. [II not anſwer that, 1 
7 But ſay, it is my humour, —] This Jew is the ſtrangeſt fellow. | | 
＋ He 1s aſked a queſtion; ſays he will not anſwer it; in the 4 
" very next line ſays, he has anſwered it, and then ſpends the 1 
; '1 
9 

{| 

: | 
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19 following lines to juſtify and explain his anſwer, Why 
can doubt then, but we ſhould read, 
— I'll zovo anſwer that, 
By ſaying, tis my humour | Wars, 
Thid.) Dr. Warburton has miſtaken the ſenſe. The Jew 
being aſked a queſtion which the law does not require him to 
anſwer, ſtands upon his right, and refuſes; but afterwards 


gratifies his own malignity by ſuch anſwers as he knows wi! 


aggravate the pain of the enquirer, I will not anſwer, ſays 
he, as to a legal or ſerious queſtion, but ſince you want an 
anſwer, will this ſerve you? Ions. &Rev, 
P. 399.1. 2. Mr. Rowe reads, 
Cannot contain their urine for affefion, 
Maſterleis paſſion ſeways it to the msod 
Of what it likes, or loaths.] Maſterleſs paſſion Mr. Pope 
has fince copied, I don't know what word there is to which 
this relative it is to be referred. Dr, Thir/by would thus ad- 
juſt the paſſage, | | 
Cannot contain their urine ; for affection, 
Maſter of paſſion, ſways it, &c. 
And then it is govern'd of Paſſizn: and the two old quartos 
and folios read Maſters ot paſſion, &c. | 
It may be objected, that a,fection aud f aſſion mean the ſame 
thing. But I obſerve, the writers of our author's age made 
a diſtinction ; as Jonſon in Sejanus : | 
| he hath ſtudied 
Afﬀettion's paſſions, knows their ſprings and ends. 
And then, in this place, affection will ſtand tor that ſymparhy 
or antipathy of ſoul, by which we are provoked to ſhew a 
liking or 4. in the working of our poſſiors, Tnuxos. 
Ibid. Maſterleſs paſſion ſways it to the mond] The two old 
quarto's and folios read, Maſters of paſſion. 
And this is certainly right. He is ſpeaking of the power of 
ſound over the human affections, and concludes, very natu- 
rally, that the maſters of paſſion (for fo he f nely calls the mu- 
ficians) ſway the paſſions or affections as they pleaſe. Al- 
luding to what the ancients tell us of the feats that Timo- 
theus and other muſicians worked by the power of mutic, 
Can any thing be more natural ! WARE, 


Jbid.] Read thus, 


+ 
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' ——cannot contain their urine, For affections, 
Maſters of paſſion, ſway it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths. | 
As for affeion, thoſe that know to operate upon the paſ- 
tons of men, rule it by making it operate in obedience to 


the notes which pleaſe or diſguſt it. JonNs. 
id.] For affection, 
Miſtreſs of paſſion, ſways it to the mood 
Ot what it likes, or loaths xy CA ELI.“ 


L. 7. Wby be, a woellen bag- pipe.] This incident Shake- 
ſpeare ſeems to have taken from J. C. Scaliger's Exot. Exer- 
cit, againſt Cardan. A book that our author was well read 
in, and much indebted to for a great deal of his phyſics: It 
being then much in vogue, and indeed is excellent, though 
now long ſince forgot. In his 344 Exercit, Sect. 6. he has 
theſe words, “ Narrabo nunc titi jocoſam Sprpathiam Re- 
guli Vaſconis Equitis. Is dum viveret audito phorming is 
ſono, urinam illico facere cogebatur. - And to make this 
jocular ſtory ſtill more ridiculous, Shakeſpeare, I ſuppoſe, 
tranſlated ghorminx by bag-pites. But what I would chiefly 
obſerve from hence 1s this, that as Scaliger uſes the word 
Sympatbiam, Which fignifies, and ſo he interprets it, communem 
atfectionem duabus res us, 10 Shakeſpeare tranſlates it by af- 
fiction; Cannot contain their urine for affe&ion, 

Vihich ſhews the truth of the preceding emendation af the 
text according to the old copies; which have a full top at 
afedion, and read, Acfters of paſfien. Wars. 

Ibid.) Shakeſpeare never looked into Scaliger. He con- 
ſalted an old book tranſlated from the French of Peter le 
Loier, entitled a Treatiſe of Spectres, in which is the iden- 
tical tory from Scaliger, end what is more remarkable, has 
in a marginal note the very fact alluded to, as well as the 
word of Shakeſpeare, © Another gentleman of this quality 
lived of late at Devon, neere Exceſter, who could not endure 
ihe playing on a bag-pipe. | FARMER. * 

Moollen bag -pipe.\ As all the editors agree in this reading, 
I can hardly forbear to imagine they that underſtood it. But 
I never ſaw @ æocollen bag-pipe, nor can well conceive it. I 
ſuppoſe the author wrote ⁊boden bag-pipe, meaning that the 
dag was of leather, and the pipe »f wood, Jo RS. & RRVIS. 

Vor. I. Pax T II. C 


\ 


= 


„rn 
P. 399. 1. 25. Why he hath made the exe bleat for the lamb.) 


i. e. why he hath robbed her of her offspring. Which, the 
Oxford Editor not uyderſtanding, he hath altered the line q 
thus, When you behold the e=oe bleat for the lamb, , 
i. e. when you hear, | WAB.“ 0 
P. 400. I. 9. Mary a purchas'd ſlave.) This argument 4 

_ conſidered as uſed to the particular perſons, ſeems concluſive, 
I ſee not how Venetians or Engliſhmen, while they practiſe 0 

the purchaſe 2nd fale of flaves, can much enforce or demand 
the law of doing to vthers as <ve would that they ſhould ds to us, ul 
OHNS, . 
L. 24. —Bellario a learned doctor, | {294 3 
Whom I have ſent for ———-] The doctor and * 

court are here ſomewhat unſkilfully brought together. That 
the duke would, on ſuch an occaſion, conſult a doctor of * 


great reputation, is not unlikely, but how ſhould this be 

foreknowyn by Portia ? Jonxs. | 

P. 401. |. 11. Net en thy ſoale, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew.] of 
I was obliged, from the authority of the old folios, to reſtore 

this jingle upon two words alike in ſound, but differing in 

ſenſe. Gratiano thus rates the Jew ; © Though thou think- ny 

eſt, that thou art whetting thy knife on the _ of thy ſhoe, by 


yet it is upon thy ſoul, thy immortal part, that thou do'ſ it. and 
There is no room to doubt, but this was our author's antithe- has 
As; as it is ſo uſual with him to play on words in this * 
manner. | TRTOB.“ tha 

1hid.] This loſt jingle Mr. Theobald found again; but wh 
knew not what to make of it, as appears by his paraphraſe, hs 
The conceit is, that his ſoul was ſo hard that it _= given 15 

N ä ARB. 


an edge to his knife. | ARB, 

P. 404. I. 13. That malice bears down truth.) By truth 1s 1 6: 
here meant the reaſonable offers of accommodation which 1 
had been made, . WARB.“ com 

Thid.] Malice oppreſſes honeſty : a true man in old language 
is an honeſt man, We now call the jury good men and true. 

OHNS, 

P. 409. I. 6. The danger formerly by me rebears d.] This It 
danger was a judicial penalty, which the ſpeaker had jutt J. II. 
before recited, in the very terms and formality of law itſelf: gelen 
we ſhould therefore read formally. | Wars, edito 
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L. 26. J am content, &c.] The terms propoſed have 
been miſunderftood, Antonio declares, that as the duke 
quits one half of the forfeiture, he is likewiſe content to 
abate his claim, and deſires not the property but the »ſe or 
produce only of the half, and that only for the Jew's life, 
ualeſs we read, as perhaps is right, zpon my death, JoHNs. 

p. 410. I. 13. thou ſhouldft have had ten more.] 1. e. a jury 
of tebelve men, to condemn thee to be hang'd. THEOB, 

P. 414. I. 20. None but a holy bermit.] I do not perceive the 
uſe of this hermit, of whom nothing 1s ſeen or heard after- 
wards. The poet had firſt planned his fable ſome other way, 
and inadvertently, when he changed his ſcheme, retained 
ſomething of the original deſign. OHNS, 

P. 415.1. 16. —with patterns of bright gold.] We ſhould 
read patens : a round broad plate of gold borne in heraldry. 

| Sh | | | Wars. 

Ihid.)] Pattens is the reading of the firſt folio, and pattents 

of the quarto. Patterns is printed firſt in the fol. 1632. 
Jons. 

L. 20. Such harmony is in immortal ſouls.] But the harmo- 
ny here defcribed is that of the ſpheres, to much celebrated 
by the antients. He ſays, the ſmalleſt orb ſings like an angel; 
and then ſubjoins, ſuch harmony is in immortal ſouls : But the 
harmony of angels is not here meant, but of the orbs. Nor 
are we to think, that here the poet alludes to the notion, 


that each orb has its intelligence or angel to direct it; for then 


with no propriety could he ſay, the orb ſung like an angel: 
he ſhould rather have ſaid, the angel in the orb ſung. e 
muſt therefore correct the lines thus: 
. Such harmony is in immortal ſounds : 

i. e. in the muſic of the ſpheres. Wars. 


Ibid.) This paſſage is obſcure. Immortal ſounds is a harſh 


combination of words, yet Milton uſes a parallel expreſſion. 
&« Spiritus et rapidos qui circinat igneus orbes, 
“ Nunc quoque fidereis inſercinit ipſe choreis 
& Immyrtale melos, et inenarrabile carmen.” 
It is proper to exhibit the lines as they ſtand in the copies, 
I. II. III. IV. without any variation, for a change has been 
blently made by Rowe, and adopted by all the ſuccgeding 


editors, 
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& Such harmony is in immortal ſouls, 

cc But while this muddy veſture of decay 

« Doth groſly cloſe in it, we cannot hear it. 
That the third is corrupt muſt be allowed, but it gives reafog 
to ſuſpect that the original was, | 
| Doth groſly cloſe it in. | | 
Yet I know not whether from this any thing better can be 
produced than the received reading. Perhaps harmony is the 
Porter of perceiving harmony, as afterwards, Muſic in the ſu] 
is the quality of being moved with concord of ſeoect ſcundi. 


This will ſomewhat explain the old copies, but the ſentence | 


is ſtill imperfect. | Jonxs. 
L. 234. ——wake Diana ith a hymn.) Diana 1s the Moon, 

who is in the next ſcene repreſented as ſleeping. Jonxs, 
P. 416. I. 9. The man that hath no muſic in himſelf, 


Nor is not mos d with concord of ſaveet ſounds, | The thought 


here is extremely fine: as if the being affected with muhc 
was only the harmony between the internal | muſic in bimſelf 
and the external muſic | concord of ſaveet ſounds ;] which wer 
mutually affected like uniſon firings, This whole ſpeech 
could not chuſe but pleaſe an Engliſh audience, whoſe great 
paſſion, as well then as now, was love of muſic. Jam vero 
video naturam (ſays Eraſmus in praiſe of folly) ut ſingulis 
nationibus, ac pene civitatibus, communem quandam 1nle- 
viſe Philautiam : Atque hinc fieri, ut Britanr præter alia, 
Formam, muficam, & lautas Menſas proprie ſibi vindicent. 
| WAI. 
L. 2 5. <vithout reſpect.] Not abſolutely good, but relative- 
ly, good as it is modified by circumſtances. Jou Ns. & Rev, 
P. 417. 1. 30. Let me give ligbt.] There is ſcarcely any 
word with which keto to much delights to-trifie as 
with /igLt, in its various ſignifications. Jouxs. 
P. 420. l. 12. What man anted the modeſty 
To urge ihe thing held as à ceremony ?] This 1s very licen- 


tiouſly expreiſed, The ſenſe is, What man could have ſo [itt 


modeſly, or wanted modeſtly ſo much as to urge the demand 0! 
a thing kept on an account in ſome ſort religious. JoHxs. 

P. 421. I. 29. my body for bis wealth.] I have venture, 
againſt the copies, to ſubſtitute <veal here; i. e. for hu 
evelfare, benefit. Wealth has a more confined fignification, 
Though I muſt own, that «veal and wwca/th in our author! 
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time might in ſome meaſure be ſynonymous; as now in 
the words, common-wweal and common-wealth, TRE OR.“ 
Ihid.] For his advantage; to obtain his happineſs. Wealth 


was at that time, the term oppoſite to adverſity, or calamity. 


Jon Ns. 
P. 423. I. 12. you drop manna in the way 
Of farv'd people.] Shakeſpeare is not more exact in any 
thing, than in adapting his images with propriety to his 


ſoeakers; of which he has here given an inſtance in making 


the young Jewels call good fortune, Manna. Wars. 
Ihid.] The commentator ſhould have remarked, that this 
ſpeech 1s not, even in his own edition, the ſpeech of the 

eweſs. | Ce. & JokRs. 
The Merchant of Venice.] The ancient Ballad on which the 
greater part of this play is probably founded, has been men- 
tioned in Obſervations on the Fairy Queen, 1. 129. Shake- 
ſpeare's track of reading may be traced in the common books 
from which he manifeſtly derived moſt of his plots, Hiſto- 
rical ſongs, then very faſhionable, often ſuggeſted and re- 
commended a ſubject. Many of his incidental alluſions alſo 
relate to pieces of this kind; which are now grown valuable 
on this account only. A ballad is ſtill remaining on the ſubject 
of Romeo and Juliet, which, by the date appears to be 
much older than Shakeſpeare's time. It is remarkable, that 
all the particulars in which that play differs from the ſtory 
in Bandello, are found in this ballad, But it may be faid, 


that he copied this ſtory as it ſtands in Painter's Palace oft 


Pleaſure, 1567, where there is the ſame variation of cir- 
cumſtances. This, however, ſhews us that Shakeſpeare did 


not firſt alter the original ſtory for the worſe, and is at leaſt 


a preſumptive proof that he never ſaw the Italian. 
Shakeſpeare alludes to the tale of king Cophetua and the 


beggar, more than once, This was a ballad ; the oldeſt copy 


of which, that I have ſeen, is in, „A crown garland of 
golden roſes gathered out of England's royall garden, 1612.” 
by one Rich»rd Johnſon, who compiled, from various ro- 
mances, the ſeven champions. This ftory of Cophetua was 
in high vogue, as appears from our author's manner of in- 
troducing it in Love's Labour loft, Act iv. ſc. i. As likewiſe 
from John Marſton's Satires, called the Scourge of Villanie, 
printed 1598, viz. 
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56 FOTES ON TH me. 
Go buy ſome ballad of the fairy king, 
And of the beggar <vench ſome rogie thing. 
The firſt ſtanza of the ballad begins thus, 
I read that once in Africa, 
A prince that there did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 
As facts they do faine, &c. 
The prince, or king, falls in love with a female beggar, 
whom he ſees accidentally from the windows of his palace, 
and afterwards marries her. The ſong, cited by Dr, Gray, 
on this ſubject, is much more modern than Sha! ceſpeare's 
time. The name Cophetua is not once mentioned in it. 

However, I ſuſpect, there is ſome more genuine copy than 

that of 1612, Which I before mentioned. 

doubt not but he received the hint of writing on kirg 

Lear from a ballad cf that ſubject. But in moſt of his N. 
ftorica! plays he copies from Hall, Hollingſhead, and Stowe, 
the reigning hiftorians of that age. And although theſe 
chronicles were then univerſally known and read, he did 
not ſcruple to tranſcribe their materials with the moſt cir- 
cumſtantial minuteneſs. For this, he could not eſcape an 
oblique ſtroke of ſatire from his envious friend, B. Jonſon, 
in the comedy called, The Devil's an «Is, Act ii, ſc. iv. 

c Fitz-dot. Thomas of Woodftock, I'm ſure, was duke: 
and he was made away at Calice, as duke Humfrey was at Bury. 
And Richard the Third, you know what end he came to, 

& Meer-er. By my faith, you're cunning in the Chronicle, 

& Fitz-det. No. I conteſs 1 ha't from the p/ay-books, and 
think they're more authentic.” 

In Antony Wood's collection of ballads, in the Aſomlear 
Mi ſeum, I find one with the following title.“ The lament- 
able and tragical hiſtorie of Titus Andronicus, with the fall 
of his five and twentie ſons in the wars with the Gothe, 
with the murder of his daughter Lavinia, by the empreſſes 
two ſons, through the means of a bloody Moor taken by the 
fword of Titus in the war: his revenge upon their cruel] and 
inhumane acte,” 

« You noble minds, and famous martiall wights.” 

The uſe which Shakeſpeare fehr 18 3 2 this is obvious. 
Gt) }g  _WaxrrToON. 


End of the Notes cn the 3 of Venice, 
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EITHER Mr, Langbaine nor Mr, Gildon acquaint 
us, to whom Shakeſpeare was indebted for any part 
of the fable of this play. But the characters of Oliver, 
Jaques, Orlando, and Adam, aud the epiſodes of the Wreſtler 
and the banijo” a Tram ſeem to me plainly to be borrow'd from 
CHAUCER'S Legend of Gamelyn in the Cook's tale. Tho 
this Legend be found in many of the old MSS. of that poet, 
it was never printed till the laſt edition of his works, pre- 
par d by Mr, Urrey, came out. Tu ROB. * 
A Novel, or (rather) paſtoral romance, intitl'd 
« Eupheus' golden Legacy, written in a very fantaſtical 
ſtyle by Dr. I homas Lodge, and by him firſt puhliſh'd in the 
year 1590, in quarto, is the foundation of * A. you like it: 
Beſides the fable, which is pretty exactly follow'd, the out- 
lines of certain prin. ipal haracters may be obſerv'd i in the 
novel; and ſome expreſſions of the noveliſt (few, indeed, 
and of no great moment) ſeem to have taken pofſeſſion of 
Shakeipeare's memory, and from thence crept into his play. 
CAaPELLS 
. 1.2. As T remember, Adam, it <vas ben this faſh- 
ion begueathed me by Will, but a poor thoujand criwons, &c. ] 
The Grammar, as well as ſenſe, ſuffers cruelly by this 
eading. There are two nominatives to the verb bequeathed, | 
and not ſo much as one to the verb changed: and yet, to the 
nominative there wanted, (his Len refers, So that the 
whole ſentence is confuſed and obſcure, A very ſmall al- 
teration in the reading and pointing ſets them all right. 
J remember, Adam, it was upon this my father bequeathed: 
me, &c. The Grammar is now rectified, and the ſenſe al- 
o; which is this, Orlando and Adam were diſcourfing to- 
ether on the cauſe why the younger brother had but 2 
Vor. I. PART II. | 
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thouſand crowns left him. They agree upon it ; and Or. 
lando opens the ſcene in this manner, As I remember, it «vg; 
upon this, 1. e. for the reaſon we have been talking of, that 
my father left me but a thouſand crowns ; however, to make 
amends for this ſcanty proviſion, he charged my brother on 
his bleſſing to breed me well. WARB. & CAPEII. 
 Toid.) There is, in my opinion, nothing but a point 
miſplaced, and an omiſſion of a word which every hearer 
can ſupply, and which therefore an abrupt and eager dia- 
logue naturally excites. . 
I read thus: As I remember, Adam, it <vas on this faſbicn 
bequeatked me. By <vill but a poor thouſand crowns ; and, as 
thou ayſt, charged my brother on his bleſſing to breed me ell, 
What is there in this difficult or obſcure ? the nominative 
my father is certainly left out, but ſo left out, that the au- 
thor inſerts it, in ſpite of himſelf, Jouns, 
L. 7. Stays me here at home, unkept.] We ſhould read, 
fies, i. e. keeps me like a brute. The following words 
for call you that keeping ——that differs not from the flalling of 
an ox, confirms this emendation. So Caliban ſays, | 
And here you ffy me in this hard rock. Wars. & Cap, 
Thid.) Sties is better than flays, and more likely to be 
Snakeſpeare's OHNS, 
L. 15. His countenance ſcems to take from me.) We ſhould 
certainly read, is diſcountenance. Wars. 
Lid.] There is no need of change, a countenance is ei- 
ther good or bad. Jouxs.“ 
P. 428. I. 11. — be nought a cobile.] Is only a north- coun- 
try proverbial curſe equivalent to, a miſchief on you" So 
the old Poet Skelton. 
Correct firſt thyſelf, walke and be nought, 
Deeme what thou liſt, thou knoweſt not my thought, 
But what the Oxford Editor could not explain he would, 
amend, and reads, 
and do aught a while, Wars, 
Thid.) If be nougbt a ⁊obile has the fignification here given 
it, the reading may certainly ftand ; but till I learned its 
meaning from this note, I read, 
Be better employed, and be naught a while. 
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In the ſame ſenſe as we ſay, © it is better to do miſchief, 
than to do nothing. | Mp Jonxs. 
[id.] Dr. Warburton is miſtaken in his interpretation of 
this expreſſion; it means, begone, get out of my ſiglt; and 
this is its import in the paſſage he has quoted from Skel- 
ton. Make yourſelf ſcarce is at this day, a cant phraſe of the 
ſame tendency. ANON.“ 
L. 25. Albeit, I confeſs your coming before me is nearer to his 
reverence.] This is ſenſe indeed, and may be thus under- 
food, —T he reverence due to my father is, in ſome degree, 
derived to you, as the firſt-born—But I am perſuaded that 
Orlando did not here mean to compliment his brother, or 
condemn himſelf; ſomething of both which there is in that 
ſenſe. I rather think he intended a ſatyrical reflection on 
his brother, who by letting him feed <vith his hinds treated him 
as one not ſo nearly related to od Sir Robert as himſelf was. 
I imagine, therefore, Shakeſpear might write, ——albeit your 
coming before me is nearer to his revenue, i. e. though you are 
no nearer in blood, yet it muſt be owned, indeed, you are 
nearer in eſtate. WAR B. & Cap. 
P. 429. l. 2. I am no villain.] The word villain is uſed 
by the elder brother, in its preſent meaning, for a <vicked or 
bloody man, by Orlando in its original fignification for a fel- 
inv of haſe extraction. | | OHNS, 
P. 430. I. 19. The old Dute's dcughter.) The words cd 
and nego which ſeem neceſſary to the perſpicuity of the dia- 
logue, are inſerted from Sir T. Hanmer's edition. JonNs. 
P. 433. I. 16. — mock the good Hoi ſeævife Fortune from her 
cobee!. | The wheel of fortune is not the evheel of a honſexvife, 
Shakeipeare has confounded fortune whoſe wheel only figures 
uncertainty and viciſſitude, with the deſtinie that ſpins the 
thread of life, though indeed not with a wheel. Jouxs. 
P. 434.1. 29. Clo, Ore, that old Frederick your father loves. 
Roſ. My Father's Love is erough to honour him encugh.] 
This reply to the Clown is in all the books plac'd to Roſa- 
lind; but Frederick was not her Father, but Celia's : I have 
therefore ventured to prefix the Name ef Celia, There is 
no Countenance from any pailage 1n the Play, or from the 
Dramatis Perſonæ, to imagine, that both the Brother-Dukes 
were nameſakes; and one called Old, and the other che 
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younger Frederick; and, without ſome ſuch authority, is | 


would make confuſion to ſuppoſe it. THEos, 
Thid.) Mr. Theobald ſeems not to know that the Dra. 
matis Perſonæ were firſt enumerated by Rowe. -Jouxs, 
P. 435. J. 3. —fince the little vit that fools have <was filenc'd] 
Shakeſpeare probably alludes to the uſe of feols or jeſter; 
who for ſome ages had been allowed in all courts an un- 
bridled liberty of cenſure and mockery, and about this time 
hegan to be leſs tolerated. Jouxs, 
L. 16. — laid on with a travel.) I ſuppoſe the meaning 
is, that there is too heavy a mals of big words laid upon a 
flight ſubject. Jonxs. 
L. 19. You amaze me, ladies.] To amaze, here, is not 
to aſtoniſh or ftrike with wonder, but to perplex ; to con- 
fuſe 3 as, to put out of the intended narrative. Jonxs. 
P. 436. 1. 1, Virb Bills on their necks : Be it known unto all 
men by theſe preſents ;—>] The ladies and the fol, according 
to the mode of wit at that time, are at a kind of croſs pur- 
poſes. Where the words of one ſpeaker are wreſted by ano- 
ther, in a repartee, to a different meaning. As where the 
Clov/n ſays juſt before Nay, if I keep not my rank, Ho- 
fſalind replies—rhou deſeſt thy old ſimell. So here when Roſa- 
lind had faid, Vith &i//s on their necks, the Clown, to be 
quits with her, puts in, Know all men by theſe preſents. She 


ſpoke of an inftrument of war, and he turns it to an inftru- 


ment of law of the ſame name, beginning with theſe words: 
So that they muſt be given to him, Wars, 
Lid.] This conjecture is ingenious, Where meaning is 
fo very thin, as in this vein of jocularity, it is hard to catch, 
and therefore I know not well what to determine; but I 
cannot ſee why Roſalind ſhould ſuppoſe, that the competi- 
tors in a wreſtling match carried %% on their ſhoulders, and 
I believe the Whole conceit is in the poor reſemblance 6 


preſence and preſents. Torxs. 


Ibid, ] Whether Dr. Warburton's diviſion of this pal 
ſage be right or no, his explication of it is certainly not. 
& She ſpeaks of an inſtrument of war; and Ke turns 1! 
into an inſtrument of lago of tne ſame name,” Very 
acute! As if people carried ſuch inſtruments of war a 
j and guns on their xecks, not on their ſhoulders and 4 
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{Roſalind had any occaſion to talk of inſtruments of var, 
when the converſation was only about a ⁊ureſtling CAN. * 
L. 17. — is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken muſick in 
bis fides ©] A ſtupid error in the copies. They are talking 
here of ſome who had their ribs broken in wreſtling: aud 
the pleaſantry of Roſalind's repartee muſt conſiſt in the al- 
lukon ſhe makes to compoſing in muſick. It neceſſarily fol- 
lows therefore, that the poet wrote——ſer this broken mu- 
ſick in his ſides. | Wars, & Cap. 
Bid.] If any change were ncceſſary I ſhould write, fee? 
this broken muſick, for ſee. But ſee 18 the colloquial term for 
perception or experiment. So we ſay every day, ſee if the 
water be hot; 1 will ſee which is the beſt time: ſhe has 
tried, and ſees that ſne cannot lift it. In this ſenſe ſce may 
be here uſed. The ſufferer can, with no propriety, be ſaid 
to ſet the muſick ; neither is the alluſion to the act of tun- 
ing an inftrument, or pricking a tune, one of which muſt 
be meant by ſerting muſick. Roſalind hints at a whimfi- 
cal ümilitude between the ſeries of ribs gradually ſhorten- 
ine, and ſome muſical inſtruments, and therefore calls 


broken ribs, broken muſick. | Jon Ns. 
P. 437. 1. 6. The Men.] Sir T. Hanmer. In the old 
Editions, the man. | JonNs. 


L. 21, — If you ſawv yourſelf wwith your eyes, or knee your- 
{if with your judgment. } Abſurd | The ſenſe requires that 
we ſhould read, our eyes, and our judgment, The argument 
b, “ Your ſpirits are too bold, and therefore your judgment 
leceives you; but did you fee and know yourſelf with our 
more 1mpartial judgment you would forbear*” | 

Wars. & CaPELL 

[tia,) I cannot find the abſurdity of the preſent reading. 
If you <vere not blinded and intoxicated, ſays the princeſs, evith 
ive ſpirit of enterpriſe, if you could uſe your own eyes to fee, 
or your own judgment to know yourſelf, the fear of your ad- 
venture would counſel you. = Rev. & JOHNs, 

L. 29. I beſeech you, puniſh me not, &c. ] I ſhould wiſh to 
read, I beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard thoughts. 
Therein I confeſs myſcif much guilty to deny jo fair and excellent 


ladies any thing, . JOHNS, 


P. 439. l. 23, — one out of ſuits with ſurtune, ] This ſeems | 
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an alluſion to cards, where he that has no more cards i, 
play of any particular ſort is out of ſuit, _ Jonxs, 

P. 440. I. 5. Is but a quintaine, a mere lifeleſs block] A 
Quintaine was a poſt or but ſet up for ſeveral kinds of martial 
exerciſes, againſt which they threw their darts and exer. iſe 
their arms. The alluſion is beautiful, “ IT am, fays Orlan- 
do, only a guintaine, a lifeleſs block on which love only ex. 


erciſes his arms in jeſt; the great diſparity of condition he. 


tween Roſalind and me, not ſuffering me to hope that 
love will ever make a ſerious matter of it.” The famous 
ſatiriſt Regnier, who lived about the time of our author, 
uſes the ſame metaphor, on the ſame ſubject, tho' the 
thought be different 
Et qui depuis dix ans, juſqu'en ſes derniers jours, 
A ſoutenu le prix en I eſcrime d'amours ; 
Laſſe en fin de ſervir au peuple de guintaine, 
Elle Sc. : Waxz. 
L. 19. —— the Duke's condition,] The word condition meant 
character, temper, diſpoſition. So Antonio the Merchant 
of Venice, is called by his friend the beſt conditioned man, 
| OHNS, 
P. 441. I. 26. — for my father's child. ] The Adel 
(and Capell's) have it, for my child's father, that is, as it is ei- 
plained by Mr. Theobald, for my future huſband, Jonxs. 
P. 442. I. 6. cry, hem, and have him] A proverbial er- 


preſſion fignifying Having for aſgirg. Waks. 
L. 17. by this kina of chaſe,] That is, by this way 


of following the argument, Dear is uſed by Shakeſpeare in 
a double tenſe, for Sele bed, and for hurtful, hated, balcful, 
Both ſenſes are authoriſed, and both drawn from etymolcyy, 
but properly beloved is dear, and Fatcful is dere, Roſalind 
uſes dear'y in the good, and Celia in the bad ſenſe. Joixs. 
P. 444. 1. 7. Ard thou wilt ſpew more bright, ard ſeem 
more wirtuour, | This implies her to be jome how reinarkably 
defective in virtue; which was not the ſpeaker's thought, 
The poet doubtleſs wrote, | 
and ine more virtuous, 
i. e. her virtues would appear more ſplendid, when the luft 
of her coufrn's was away. | Wass. 
id.] Ihe plain meaning of the old and true reading 55 
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that when ſhe was ſeen alone, ſhe would be more noted. 


CAN, & JokNs. 
I. 24.— Roſalind Jacks then the love | 
Which teacheth thee that thou and ] are one.] 
The poet certainly wrote — vbich teacheth me. For if Ro- 
ſalind had learnt to think Celia one part of herſelf, ſhe could 
not lack that love which Celia complains ſhe does. 
| THEOB, and CAPELTL, 
Bid] Either reading may ſtand. The ſenſe of the eſtab- 
lied text is not remote or obſcure, Where would be the 
abſurdity of ſaying, © You know not the law which teaches 
you to do right.“ Jon Ns. 
L. 30. : 
editions, from Mr. Rowe's to Dr. Warburton's, change 1s 
altered to charge, without any reaſon, and alſo in Capell's. 
OHNS. 
P. 445.1. 16. curtle-axe, or cutlace, a broad ſword, 
: : OHNS, 
L. 19. T have, Sir T. Hanmer, for ⁊we' have. (Capell 
retains the old reading.) | | Jouns. 
P. 446. 1. 10. In former editions, Here feel ve not the 
j£:airy] What was the penalty of Adam, hinted at by our 
poet? The being ſenſible of the difference of the ſeaſons, The 
duke ſays, the cold and effects of the winter feelingly per- 
ade him what he is. How does he zor then feel the penal- 
ty? Doubtleſs, the text muſt be reſtored as I have corrected 
it: and 'tis obvious in the courſe of theſe notes, how often 
nt and but by miſtake have chang'd place in our author's 
former editions, 1 THEOB, 
IL. 18. Which, like the toad, ugly and weromous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head :| It was the 
current opinion 1n Shakeſpeare's time, that in the head of 


an old toad was to be found a ſtone, or pearl, to which great 
virtues were aſcribed. This ſtone has been often ſought, 


but nothing has been found more than accidental or perhaps 
morbid 1ndurations of the ſkull. | Jouns, 
L. 23. I would nit change it] Mr. Upton, not without 
probability, gives theſe words to the duke, and makes Amiens 
begin, happy is your grace. RRE v. and Joins, 
P. 448. J. 18, ———70 cope him,] To encounter him; to 


take your change upon you, ] In all the later 
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engage with him. | Jonxs. 
P. 449. l. 20. In the former editions, the bonny Priſer = 
We ſhould read boney priſer. For this wreſtler is character- 
iſed for his ſtrength and bulk, not for his gaiety or goog. 
humour, | Waxs, 
id] So Milton, giants of mighty bone. Jonxs. 
Lid] The word bonny, which was the ancient reading, 
ſignifies not gay, or good-humoured, only, but, high-ſpi. 
rited, active. Mr. Warburton's alteration therefore was 


unneceſſary. Rx v. 
P. 450. 1. 23. — diverted blood) Blood turned out of the 
courſe of nature. Jonxs. 


P. 451. 1. 15. do cloak] Read, do cheat, from the old copies. 


6 Cap, 
L. 16. Even with the hawing.] Even with the promcticn 
gained by ſervice is ſervice extinguiſhed, — 
P. 452.1. 1. O Jupiter ! boww merry are my ſpirits ?] Mr, 
Warburton and I, concurred in conjecturing it ſhould be, as 
TI have reformed the text: how weary are my ſpirits ? 
And the clown's reply makes this reading certain, 
| THEOB, 
P. 453. I. 3. I am inclined to believe that from this paſ- 
fage Suckling took the hint of his ſong, 
Honeſt lover, whoſoever, 
If in all thy love there ever 
Were one wav'ring thought, thy flame 
Were not even, ſtill the ſame. 
K now this | 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true 
Thou muſt begin again and love anew, &c. Jonxs. 
L. 18. — batlet —] The inftrument with which waſhers 
beat their coarſe cloaths. | | __Jonuns, 


L. 20. For cods it would be more like ſenſe to read peas, 


which having the ſhape of pearls, reſembled the common 
preſents of lovers, OHNS. | 
. fo is all nature in love mortal in felly.)] This 

expreſſion I do not well underſtand, In the middle coun- 
tries, mortal, from mort a great quantity, is uſed as a part:- 
cle of amplification; as, mortct tall, mortal little, Of this 


ſen! 
of 
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ſenſe I believe Shakeſpeare takes advantage to produce one 
of his darling equivocations. Thus the meaning will be, 
1 is all nature in love, abounding in folly. Jouns, 
p. 454. 1. 26. And in my voice right welcome ſhall ye be.] In 
my voice, as far as I have a voice or vote, as far as I have 
power to bid you welcome. OHNS. 


p. 456. I. 9. will dine] Read with the old copies <vi/l . 


drink, | Cay. 
P. 457. I. 3. For ducdame Sir T. Hanmer, very acutely 
and judiciouſly, reads, duc ad me, That is, bring him to me, 
(Capell reads, ducdame) | Ir 
P. 458. 1. 14. A motley fool; a miſerable world!] What! 
becauſe he met a motley fool, was it therefore a miſerable 
world? This is ſadly blundered 3 we ſhould read, 
| a miſerable varlet. | 
His head 1s altogether running on this fool, both before and 
after theſe words, and here he calls him a miſerable warlet, 
notwithſtanding he railed on lady fortune in good terms, &c. 
Nor is the change we make fo great as appears at firſt ſight. 
| Wars. 
Did.] I ſee no need of changing foo! to varlet, nor, if a 
change were neceſſary, can I gueſs how it ſhould be certain- 
ly known that ware is the true word. A miſcrable <vorld is 
a parenthetical exclamation, frequent among melancholy 
men, and natural to Jaques at the fight of a fool, or at the 


hearing of reflections on the fragility of life, Jouns, 
P. 459. I. 18. Only ſuit.] Suit means petitzon, I believe, 
not dreſs. JouNs, 


L. 27. He, whom a fool deth very wiſely hit, 
Doth wery fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
| Seem ſenſeleſs of the Job. If not, Kc. ] Beſides 
that the third verſe is defective one whole fot in meaſure, 


the tenour of what Jaques continues to ſay, and the reaſoning 


of the paſſage, ſhew it is no leſs defective in the ſenſe, 
There is no doubt, but the two little monoſyllables, which I 
have ſupplied, were either by accident wanting in the manu- 
ſcript copy, or by inadvertence were left out. THEO. &Wars, 

id.] If not, &c.] Unleſs men have the prudence not 
to appear touched with the ſarcaſms of a jeſter, they ſubject 
inemſelves to his power, and the wiſe man will have his 
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folly auatomiſed, that is, diſſected and laid open by the finan- 
dring glances or random jhots of a fool, ohx. 
P. 460. 1. 8. As ſenſual as the brutiſh Aing.] Though the 
Erutiſp fling is capable of a ſenſe not inconvenient in this 
paſlage, yet it is a harſh and unuſual mode of ſpeech, I ſhould 
read the brutifh ſty. Jons. 
P. 461. 1. 7. —— The thorny point | 
Of ſharp diſtreſs has ta en from me the ſheeww 
Of ſmooth civiltiry.] We might read rorn with more 
elegance, but elegance alone will not juſtify alteration, 
OHNS, 
L. 26. Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time.] J 
Secretum iter & fallentis ſemita wite, Hor. WAB3. 
P. 462. I. 7. Ard take upon command what help ⁊ve bare. 
It ſeems neceſſary to read, then rake upan demand <vbat bei, 
c. that is, % for what we can ſupply, and have it. 


8 a Jonxs. 
L. 22. Wherein <ve play in.] Mr. Pope has given us more 
correctly, Wherein we play.” | Wars, 


P. 463. I. 12. Full of wiſe ſuꝛos and modern inſtances.] It is 
remarkable that Shakeſpeare uſes modern in the double ſen ſe 
that the Greeks uſed x«.D-, both for recens and abſurdu, 
| bu RE Wars, 

Bid.) I am in doubt whether modern is in this place uſed 
for abſurd ; the meaning ſeems to be, that the juſtice is ful 
of old ſayings and late examples. Rev. &, Jonxs, 

L. 13. The fixth age ſhifts | 
Into the lean and ſiit per d pantalcon.] There is a greater beau- 
ty than appears at firſt ſight in this image. Life is here com- 
pared to a fage play, of ſeven acts, (which was no unuſual 
diviſion before our author's time.) The ſixth he «alls ths 
kan and ſlipper'd pantalcon, alluding to that general character 
in the Italian comedy, called II Pantaline; who is a thiu 
emaciated old man in ſlippers 3 and well defigned, in that 
epithet, becauſe Pantal;ne is the only character that acts in 
ſlippers. WaAaRB. 

L. 23. — Set down your wenerabl * burthen,] Is it not likeh 
that Shakeſpear had in his mind this line of the Mets 
morphoſes ? Patremque 
X Fert humer us, vcnerabile onus Cythereius hero. 
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P. 464. I. 5. Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 

Becauſe thou art not ſeen, ] This ſong is 
deſigned to ſuit the Duke's exiled condition, who had been 
ruined by ungrateful flatterers. Now the <vinter-wind, the 
ſong ſays, is to be prefer'd to man's ingratitude. But why ? 
Becauſe it is not ſeen, But this was not only an aggrava- 
tion of the injury, as it was done in ſecret, not ſeen, but 
was the very circumſtance that made the keeneſs of the in- 
gratitude of his faithleſs courtiers, Without doubt, Shake- 
ſpeare wrote the line thus, 
| Becauſe thou art not geen, 

i. e. ſmiling, ſhining, like an ungrateful court-ſervant, who 
flatters while he wounds, which was a very good reaſon for 
giving the <vinters-wvind the preference, So in the Mid- 
ſummer's Night's Dream, To | 
Spangled ſtar light Heen. 1 
and in ſeveral places, Chaucer ules it in this ſenſe, 
Your bliſsful ſuſter Lucina the ene, 
And Fairfax, | 
The ſacred Angel took his Target fhere, 
And by the Chriſtian Champion ſtood unſeen. 
The Oxford editor, who had this emendation communicates 
to him, takes occaſion from thence to alter the whole thus, 
Thou cauſeſt not that teen. 
But, in his rage of correction, he forgot to leave the reaſon, 
which is now wanting, Why the <vinter <vird was to be pre- 
terred to man's ingratitude. Warn. 
Ibid.) J am atraid that no reader is ſatisſied with Dr. 
Warburton's emendation, however vigorouſly enforced ; and 
it is indeed enforced with more art than truth. Sheer, i. e. 
ſmiling, ſbinixig. That ſheen ſignifies ſhining is eaſily proved, 
but when or where did it ſignify ſmiling © yet Smiling gives 
tae ſenſe neceſſary in this place. Sir T. Hanmer's change 
is leſs uncouth, but too remote from the preſent text, For 
my part I queſtion whether the original line is not loſt, and 
this ſubſtituted merely to fill up the meaſures and the rhvme, 
Yet out of this line, by firong agitation, may ſenſe be 
elicited, and ſenſe not unſuitable to the occafon, © Thou 
winter wind, ſays the Duke, thy rudeneis gives the leſs pain, 
4% they art not ſeen, as thou art an enemy that dot not brave 
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us with thy preſence, and whoſe unkindneſs is therefore not 
aggravated by inſult. CAN. Rev. & Jonxs. 
P. 465. I. 3. An abſent argument.) An argument is uſed 
for che contents of a book, thence Shakeſpeare conſidered it 
as meaning the ſubjef, and then uſed it for ſubje& in yet 
another ſenſe. | Joaxs, 
L. 18. Expediently.] That is, expeditiouſly. Jonxs. 
L. 20. Thrice crowned queen of nigbt.] Alluding to the 
triple character of Proſerpine, Cynthia, and Diana, given 
by ſome Mythologiſts to the ſame Goddeſs, and compriſed in 
theſe memorial lines: 
Terret, luſtrat, agit, Proſerpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, fuperna, feras, ſceptro, fulgore, ſagittis. Joux. 
P. 466. 1. 4. Unexpreſſive, for inexpreſſible. Jon xs. 
L. 21. He that hath learned no <vit by nature or art, may 
complain 4 good breeding, or comes of very dull kindred.) Com- 
mon ſenſe requires us to read, | 
may complain of groſs breeding. 
The Oxford editor has greatly improved this emendation by 
reading. - breeding. WW. 
Th5id.] 1am in doubt whether the cuſtom of the language 
in Shakeſpeare's time did not authoriſe this mode of ſpeech, 


and make complain of goed breeding the ſame with complain of 


the want of g:od breeding, In the laſt line of the Merchant 
of Venice we find that to fear the keeping is to fear the not 
keeping. | | Jouxs. 

L. 24. Such a one is a natural pbiloſopher.] The ſhepherd 
had ſaid all the Philoſophy he knew was the property of 
things, that rain wetted, fire burnt, &c. And the Clown's 
reply, in a ſatire on Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy, though 
introduced with a quibble, is extremely juſt, For the Na- 


tural Philoſopher is indeed as ignorant (notwithſtanding all | 


his parade of knowledge) of the efficient cauſe of things as 
the ruſtic, It appears, from a thouſand inſtances, that our 
poet was well acquainted with the Phyfics of his time : and 
His great penetration enabled him to ſee this remedileſs de- 


A | Wars, 
P. 467.1. 1. Like an ill-roafted egg.] Of this jeſt I do not 
fully comprehend the meaning. OHNS. 


L. 4. Why, if thou never waſt at Court, thou never Jaw 


— 
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cool manners; if thou never, &c] This reaſoning is drawn 


up in imitation of Friar John's to Panurge in Rabelais. 
« Si tu es Coquu, ergo ta femme ſera belle; ergo tu ſeras 
bien traité d' elle; ergo tu auras des Amis beaucoup; ergo 
tu ſeras ſauvé.“ The laſt inference is pleaſantly drawn from 
the popiſh doctrine of the interceſſion of Saints. And J ſup- 
poſe, our jocular Engliſh proverb, concerning this matter, 
was founded in Friar John's logic. Wars. 
L. 32. Make inciſion in thee, ] To make inciſion was a pro- 
verbial expreſſion then in vogue for, to make to underſtand, 
So in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humourous Lieutenant. 
O excellent King, | 
Thus he begins, thou life and light of creatures 
Angel-ey'd King, vouchſafe at length thy favour; 
And fo proceeds to inciſian. | 
i. e. to make him underſtand what he would be at, WARB. 
Ibid.) I apprehend the meaning is, God give thee a bet- 
ter underſtanding, thou art very raw and ſimple as yet. The 
expreſſion probably alludes to the common proverbial ſaying, 
concerning a very filly fellow, that he ought to be cut for the 
fimples, Mr. Warburton's quotation from Fletcher's Hu- 
mourous Lieutenant, is moſt probably corrupt, at leaſt he 
hath not certainly been ſo lucky as to hit upon the ſenſe of 
it, and therefore it proves nothing. | Revis.* 
P. 468.1. 8. Bavod to a Belruetber.] Wether and Ram had 
anciently the ſame meaning. Jonxs. 
L. 25. Rate to market.] So Sir T. Hanmer. In the former 
Editions (and in Capell's) rank to market. Jon xs. 
L. 28. If a hart doth lack a bind, &c.] The poet, in ar- 
raigning this ſpecies of verſification, ſeems not only to ſati- 
rize the mode, that ſo much prevail'd in his time, of writ- 
ing ſonnets and madrigals; but tacitly to ſneer at the levity 
of Dr. Thomas Lodge, a grave phyſician in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, who was very fertile of p:ſtoral ſongs: and who 
wrote a whole book of poems in the praiſe of his miſtreſs, 
whom he calls Roſalind. | TuxoOoB. * 
P. 469. 1. 20. Let the Foreſt judge.] We ſhould read 
Ferreſter, i. e. the ſhepherd who was there preſent. War B.“ 
Leid.] It would have been kind in Mr, Warburton to tell 
vs, <vby we ſhould read foreſter; when the other word is 
OR 
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better. Nothing is more uſual than to ſay, the toon talks, 
the whole kingdom knows of ſuch a thing; and one would 
imagine, Mr. Warburton could not have had a relation to 
one of the Inns of Court ſo long; and not hear of a Man's 
being tried by his Country. CaNnons,* 
L. 25. That ſhall civil ſayings ſpexu.] Civil is here uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as when we ſay civil wiſdom or civil life, in 
oppoſition to a ſolitary ſtate, or to the ſtate of nature. This 
defart ſhall not appear unpeopled, for every tree hall teach 
the maxims or incidents of focial life, .. 
P. 470. 1. 9. Therefore heaven nature charg'd. | From the 
picture of Apelles, or the accompliſhments of Pandora, 
Haduęm, dri duet ö, Twmatr xb 
Aﬀecy . 


So before, 
But thou 
So perfect, and ſo peerleſs art counted 
Of ev'ry creature's beſt. | Tempeſt. 
Perhaps from this paſſage Swift had his hint of Bidoy 
Floyd. | Jouns, 


L. 15. Atalanta's better part.] I know not well what 
could be the better part of Atalanta here aſcribed to Roſa- 
lind. Of the Atalanta moſt celebrated, and who therefore 
muſt be intended here where ſhe has no epithet of diſerimi- 
nation, the better part ſeems to have been her heels, and the 
worſe part was fo bad that Roſalind would not thank her 
lover for the compariſon, There is a more obſure Atalanta, 
a hunitre's and a heroine, but of her nothing bad is recorded, 
and therefore Ik now not which was the better part. Shake- 
ſpeare w:s no deſpicable Mythologiſt, yet he ſeems here to 
have miitaken {ome other character for that of Atalanta, 

; Jon x8, 

L. 16.] Sad, is grave, ſober, not light. Jouxs. 

L. 20. The Touches, |] The features; les traits. Jonxs. 

L. 22. O mf} gentle Jupiter !J We ſhould read, Juriper, 
as the following words ſkew, alluding to the proverbial term 
of a Juniper lecture: A ſharp or unpleaſing one ! Funiper be- 
mg a rough prickly plant. WAP. 

Tid.] Not to ake notice of this gente, rough, pricth 
plant, which Mr, Warburton has found out; I believe na 
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body but he would have dreamed of a Juniper lecture here, 


any more than above; where the ſame Roſalind ſays, 
„0 Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits /”* CAN ORS“ 
P. 471. I. 12. I was never ſo be-rhymed ſince Pythagoras's 


time, that I <vas an Iriſh rat.] Roſalind is a very learned 


lady. She alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine which teaches 
that ſouls tranſmigrate from one animal to another, and re- 
lates that in his time ſhe was an Triſh rat, and by ſome me- 
trical charm was rhymed to death, The power of kiliing 
rats with rhymes Donne mentions in his ſatires, and Tem- 


ple in his treatiſes, Dr. Gray has produced a fimilar paſ- 


ſage from Randolph. _ 

— My Poets 

Shall with a ſaytire ſteeped in vinegar 

Rhyme them to death, as they do rats in Tre/and. Jok x. 

L. 29. Good complexion !] © This is a mode of expreſſion, 
Mr. Theobald ſays, which he cannot reconcile to common 
ſenſe; and therefore alters to, Odds my complexion. So too 
the Oxford Editor (and Capell). But the meaning is, Hold 
god complexion, i. e. let me not bluſh. Wars. 
Ibid.) r. Warburton tells us the meaning is, Hold good 

ny complexion | that is, let me not bluſh, Not to inſiſt upon 
the impropriety of putting good, for hold cut, or hold good, 
the preſent occaſion afforded nothing which might provoke 
the lady's bluſhes, unleſs it were the ſuddenneſs of the news 
that Orlando was ſo near her, and that had already produc- 
ed its effect: This appears from the queſtion aſked her by 
Celia ſome ſhort time before, “ Change you colour? She 
had alſo long before made Celia her confidante, and owned 
her paſſion to her, ſo as to have got the better of her baſh- 
fulneſs in that reſpect too; and now nothing remained but 
thoſe agitations which were excited in her by Celia's tan- 
talizing her curioſity, I am, therefore, inclined to concur 
in opinion with Mr. Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
I imagine however, that the poet may poſſibly have written, 
Good my coz perplexer, that is, I priythee my perplexing coz z 
and that the laſt word, perp/excr, was in the copy ſent to 
the preſs written with the common abbreviation, thus, 
F plexer, which might eafily miſlead the printer to take 


the whole coz 45 Fleer, for complexion, and to inſert that 
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word in the text accordingly. Coz, for couſin, occurs fre. 


quently throughout this play, Re vis.“ 

L. 31. One inch of delay more ts a South-ſea of di iſcovery 4] 
This is ſtark nonſenſe: we muſt read diſcovery, i i. e. 
from diſcovery, If vou delay me one inch of time long- 
er, I ſhall think this ſecret as far from diſcovery as the 
Serb fea is. Wars, 

Bid. ] This ſentence is ir noted by the Commenta- 
tor as nonſenſe, but not ſo happily reſtored to ſenſe. T 
read thus: | 


One Inch of delay more is a Scuth ſea. Diſcover, I pr'ythre ; | 


tel] me b it 5s quickly (— When the tranſcriber had once 
made di *ſcewery from a:ſcorer, J, he eafily put an article af. 
ter Seuth fra. But it may be read with Rill leſs change, 
ard with equal probability, Every inch of delay more is a 
South-ſea diſcovery : Ewcry delay, however ſhort, is to me 
tedious and irkſome as the longeſt voyage, as a voyage of 
diſcovery on the Scutb fea. How much voyages to the South. 
wy on which the Engliſh had then firft ventured, engaged 
the gonverſation of that time, may be eaſily imazined. Jon x. 
P. 472. l. 27. Garagantua's mouth, ] Roſalind requires 
nine queſtions to be anſwered in one <vord, Celia tells her 
that a word of ſuch magnitude is tos big for any mouth but 
that of Garagantua the giant of Rabelais. Jonxs. 
F. 473. l. 5. — 1 found him under a tree like a drift d 
acorn. | We ſhould read, 
Under an ca tree, 
This appears from what fellows — lite a dretp'd acorn, Fot 
how did he look like a d ꝓp'd acorn unleſs he was found 
under an oak-tree, And from Roſalind's reply, that it 
might well be called Jove's tree : for the Oak was tacred to 
Ove. WARũB. 
Lid.] Dr. Warburton, in this very reaſoning, prov 
the contro of what it is intended to prove; for if the vin) 
of tree is ſo certainly determined by the comperiton of the 
dropped corn, what occaſion is there for the expreſs men. 
tion of it. - db? 
P. 474. I, 3. I proy 1 you, m marr no Mere 5 my Ver [cs 'by re 
ing them 1li-fayourcaly.] The poet . to have N in 
his eye this diſtich of Marti al ; Lib. I. "=p Er. 30. 
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Quem recitas, meus eſt, o Fidentine, likellus 
Sed male dum recitas, incipit eſſe tuus. THEros.* 
L. 15. — but I anſwer you right painted cloth. ] This al- 
Judes to the faſhion, in old Tapeſtry hangings, of Motto's 
and moral Sentences from the mouths of the figures work'd 
or painted in them. The poet again hints at this cuſtom 
in his poem call'd, Tarquin and Lucrece : 
Who fears a Sentence, or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted Cloth be kept in awe. THrros. 
Did.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, I anſzver you right, in the 
ſtile of the painted clotb. Something ſeems wanting, and | 
know not what can be propoſed better, Jonxs. 


P. 476. I. 16. inland man.] Is uſed in this play for one 


civiliſed, in oppoſition to the ruftick of the prieſt. So Orlando 


defore — ©& Yet am I inland bred, and know ſome nurture,” 


OHNS, 
P. 477. I. 10. — an ungueſitonable ſpirit.] That is, a ſpirit 
not inquiſitive, a mind indifferent to common objects, and 
negligent of common occurrences. Here Shaketpeare has 
uſed a paſlive for an active mode of ſpeech : fo in a former 
ſcene, The Duke is too diſputable for me, that is, too diſ- 


putatious. 8 JonNs. 
Jeid.] May it not mean unwilling to be converſed 
with? CHAMIER. * 


P. 478, I. 15. — fe à living humour of madneſs.] If this be 
the true reading we muſt by /iving underſtand /afting, or 
permanent, but I cannot forbear to think that ſome antithe- 
his was intended which is now loſt 3 perhaps the paſlage 
ſtood thus, I drove my ſuitor from a dying humour of love to a 
living humour of madneſs. Or rather thus, from a mad humour 


of love to a loving humour of madneſs, that is, from a madneſs 


that was love, to a love that was madneſs, This ſeems ſome- 
what harſh and ſtrained, but ſuch modes of ſpeech are not 
unuſual in our poet: and this harſhneſs was probably the 
cauſe of the corruption. Jouxs, 
P. 479. 1. 6. ]Capricious,is not here humourſome, fantaſtical, 


&c, but laſcivious: Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinoſus immolabitur 


caper. The Goths, are the Getæ: Ovid. Triſt. V. 7. 


The thatch'd houſe, is that of Baucis and Philemon, Ovid. 
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Stipulis et cannã tecta paluſtri. Ur rox.“ 
L. 11. — rides a man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
{utle room.) Nothing was ever wrote in higher humour than 
this ſimile. A great reckoning, in a little room, implies 
that the entertainment was mean, and the bill exttavagant, 
The poet here alluded to the French proverbial phraſe « of 
the quarter of an hour of Rabelais: who ſaid, there was 
only one quarter of hour in human life paſſed ill, and that 
was between the calling for the reckoning and paying it, 
Yet the delicacy of our Oxford editor would correct this into, 
Ir frites a man more dead than a great reeking in a little room. 
This is amending with a vengeance, When men are jok- 
ing together in a merry humour, all are diſpoſed to laugh. 
One of the company ſays a good thing ; the jeſt is not taken; 
all are filent, and he who ſaid it, quite confounded. This 
is compared to a tavern jollity interrupted by the coming in 
of a great reckoning. Had not Shakeſpeare reaſon now in 
this caſe to apply his ſimile, to his own caſe, againſt his 
critical editor? Who, *tis plain, taking the phraſe to ftrite 
dead in a literal ſenſe, concluded, from his knowledge in 
philoſophy, that it could not be ſo effectually done by a 
reckoring as by a recking. 285 WAB. 
L. 16. and what they ſevear in poetry, &c.] This ſen- 
tence ſeems perplexed and inconſequent, perhaps 1t were 
better read thus, © What they ſwear as lovers they may be 


faid to feign as poets.” Jonns, 
L. 27. A material feol !] A fool with matter in him; a 

fool ſtocked with notions. Jonxs. 
P. 480. I. 3. By foul is meant coy or frowning, HAN u. 
L. 13. — What tho 7] What then. Jon xs. 


L. 25. Sir Oliver.] He that has taken his firſt degree at 
the univerſity, is in the academical ſtile called Dominus, and 
in common language was heretofore termed Sir. This was 
not always a word of contempt ; the graduates aſſumed it in 
their own writings; ſo Treviſa the hiſtorian writes himſelf 


Syr John de Treviſa. Jon xs. 
P. 481. L. 22. Net O ſweet Oliver, O brave, c.] Some 
words of an old ballad. WARE. 


Of this ſpeech, as it now appears, I can make nothing, 
and think nothing can be made, In the ſame breath he 


as wy — 0 
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calls his miſtreſs to be married, and ſends away the man that 
ould marry them. Dr. Warburton has very happily ob- 
ſerved, that O feet Oliver is a quotation from an old ſong; 
[ believe there are two quotations put in oppoſition to each 
other, For <vind I read <vend, the old word for go. Per- 
haps the whole paſſage may be regulated thus, 

Clo. © I am not in the mind, but it were better for me to 
be married of him than of another, for he is not like to 


marry me well, and not being well married jit will be a good 


excuſe for me hereafter to leave my wife Come, ſweet 
Audrey, we muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry.“ 
Jag.“ Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee,” 
8 | [they whiſper. 
Clo. ©'Farewel, good Sir Oliver, not O ſweet Oliver, O 
brave Oliver, leave me not behind thee, | 
— but Wend away, 
Begone, I. ſay, 
I will not to wedding with thee to-day. | 
Of this conjecture the reader may take as muc has ſhall ap- 
ear neceſſary to the ſenſe, or conducive to the humour. Jon x. 

Ibid.) This paſſage is thus regulated by Mr. Capel, 

Clo. I am not in the mind but I were better to be mar- 
ried of him than of another: for he is not like to marry me 
well; and not being well married, it will be a good excuſe 
for me hereafter to leave my wife.” [ afeae.. 

Jag. Go thou with me, and let me coun el thee. 

Clo, Come, ſweet Audrey ; 

We muſt be marry'd, or we muſt live in bawdry.— 
Not, O ſweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behind thee; 
But wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 
| I will not to wedding with thee, 

P. 482. I. 8. There is much of nature in this pretty per- 
verſeneſs of Roſalind ; ſhe finds faults in her lover, in hope 
to be contradicted, and when Celia in ſportive malice too 
readily ſeconds her accuſations, ſhe contradicts herſelf, ra- 
ther than ſuffer her favourite to want a vindication. oN. 


L. 12. — as the touch of hoy tread} We ſhould read beard, 
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that is, as the kiſs of an holy ſaint or hermit, called the 
kiſs of charity : This makes the con pariſon Juſt and decent; 
the other impious and abſurd, W "th 

L. 14. a nun of Winter's % Her hood What idea does a nun 
of Winter's ſiſterhood give us? tho' I have not ventur'd to 
diſturb the text, it ſeems more probable to me that the poet 
wrote; 

A nun of Winifred's % ifterhocd, &c, 

Not, indeed, that there was any real religious order of that 
denomination; but the legend of St. Winifred is this, Sbe 
Was a chriſtian virgin at Holywell a ſmall town in Flint. 
ſhire, ſo tenacious of her chaſtity, that when a tyrannous 
governor laid ſiege to her, he could not reduce her to com. 
pliance, but was obliged to raviſh, and afterwards beheaded 
her in revenge of her obſtinacy, "This tradition ſorts yery 
well with our poet's alluſion, Tu konz. 

Did] a nun of Winter's ſiſter- od] This is finely ex- 
preſſed, But Mr. Theobald ſays, the words give him no idea, 
And tis certain, that words will never give men what na- 
ture has denied them, However, to mend the matter, ke 
ſubſtitutes Winifred's /fterkcod, And, after ſo happy a 
thought, it wes to no purpoſe to tell hi there was no reli- 
gious order of that denomination, The plain truth is, 
Shakeſpeare meant an urfruitful fifterhood, which had de- 
voted itſelf to chaſtity. For as thoſe who were of the filter. 
hood of the ſpring were the votaries of Venus; thoſe of 
ſummer, the votaries of Ceres; thoſe of autumn, of Po— 
mona; ſo theſe of the „Her of Winter were the votaries of 
Diana: Called, of Winer, becauſe that quarter is not, like 
the — 5 three, productive of fruit or increaſe. On this 
account, it is, that, when the poet ſpeaks, of what is moſt 
Poor, he infonces bn gointer, in theſe fine lines of Othello, 

But riches endleſs is as poor as ⁊vinter 
To him that ever fears he ſaall be poor. 

The other property of winter that made him term them of 
its ſiſtrrhood is its co/dneſs, So in Midſummer Night's 
Dream, 


To be a torren [fer all your life, 
Chanting fai t 5 by mns to the coli fruitleſs moon. 
| WaARB> 
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L. 22, — as concave as a cover'd goblet, | Why a cover d? 
Becauſe a goblet is never kept cover'd but when empty. 
Shakeſpeare never throws out his expreſſions at random, 

| | Wars. 

Did.] If Shakeſpeare does not, I am afraid Mr, Warburton 
does; for he here aſſerts a thing, in which every young lady, 
who has been at a ball, can contradict him; that a goblet is 
never kept cover'd, but when empty. And, though Mr. 
Warburton does not frequent thoſe atſemblies ; yet there are 
a great many other inſtances, where it may be very proper 
to cover a cup, that is not empty; as if people are apt to 
preach over their liquor, or if there ſhould be more than the 
company cares to drink at the preſent. In theſe, and other 
like caſes, it is lawful and uſual to put on the cover to keep 
out flies or duſt 3 and to prevent the biſhop, negus, or what- 
ever liauor, from dying. CAN. * 

P. 483. I. 5. quite travers, athwart, &c.] An un- 
experienced lover is here compared to a puny tilter, to whom 
it was a diſgrace to have his lance broken acroſs, as it was 
a mark either of want of courage or addreſs. This hap- 
pened when the horſe flew on one fide, in the career: And 
hence, I ſuppoſe, aroſe the jocular proverbial phraſe of ſpur- 
ring the borſe only on one fide, Now as breaking the lance 
againſt his adverſary's breaſt, in a direct line, was honour- 
able, ſo the breaking it acroſs againſt his breaſt was, for the 
reaſon above, diſhonourable : Hence it is, that Sidney, in 


his Arcadia, ſpeaking of the mock-combat of Clinias and 


Dametas ſays, the <vind took ſuch hold of his ſtaſ that it croſt 
quite over his breaſt &c. — And to break acroſs was the uſual 
phraſe, as appears from ſome wretched verſes of the ſame 
author, ſpeaking of an unſkilful tilter, | 
Methought ſome ftawes he miſt : if ſo, not much amiſs : 
For when he moſt did kit, be ever yet did miſs. 
One ſaid he brake acroſs, full <vell it ſo might be, &c. 
This is the alluſion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, af- 
fecting the fathion (for brave is here uſed, as in other places, 
for faſhionable) is repreſented either 2cilful in courtſhip, 
or timerous. The lover's meeting or appointment correſponds 
to the tilter's career: And as the one breaks ſtaves, the 
other breaks oaths. The buſineſs is only meeting fairly, 
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and doing both with addreſs: And 'tis for the want of this, 
that Orlando is blamed. . 


P. 484. I. 3. ————— vil! you fterner be, for 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody dreps 7 
This is ſpoken of the executioner. He /iwves indeed, by 
bloody drops, if you will: but how does he die by bloody 2 
drops? The poet muſt certainly have wrote — hat deals and ws 
Ives, &c. i. e. that gets his bread by, and makes a trade of cut- 1 
ting off heads: But the Oxford editor makes it plainer. He on 
reads, Than he that lives and thrives by bloody drops, Wan z. j 
id.] Either Dr. Warburton's emendation, except that oy 
the word deals wants its proper conſtruction, or that of Sir 2 
T. Hanmer may ſerve the purpoſe; but I believe they have ig 
fixed corruption upon the wrong word, and ſhould rather "* 
read, | \ 
Than he that dies his lips by Eloody drops? | 
Will you ſpeak with more fternneſs than the executioner, Phe 
whoſe lips are uſed to be ſprink/ed with blood? The mention oy 
of drops implies ſome part that muſt be ſprinkled rather than 5 
dipped. ESD Ions. 0 
id.] There is no difficulty in this line. Shakeſpeare is ca 
perpetually uſing verbs neuter, actively. Here dies, is pre- 
ferr'd to kills, becauſe /ives occurs in the ſame line, and = 
| Shakeſpeare, ſeduced by his love for Antithefis, would have 
it ſometimes in ſound where he could not obtain it in ſenſe, 
Falls is actively applied two lines before, Capell reads cet 
and lives, very improbably. ANox.“ 
L. 19. The cicatrice and capable impreſſure] Cicatrice is here 8 
not very properly uſed; it is the ſcar of a wound, Capablt * 
inpreſſure, hollow mark, | | Jonxs. | 
L. 26. porver of fancy] Fancy is here uſed for Ihe, Y 
as before in Midſummer Night's Dream. Jonxs. ; 
P. 485. I. 2. Who might be your mother,] It is com- * 
mon for the poets to expreſs cruelty by ſaying, of thoſe who 
commit it, that they were born of rocks, or ſuckled by - 
tigreſſes. | Jon xs. 4 
L. 4. That you inſult, exult, and all at once] If the ſpeaker 
intended to accuſe the perſon ſpoken to only for inſz/tirg and th 


exulting; then, inftead of all at once, it ought to have 
been, botÞ at once. But by examining the crime of the perſon - 
accuſed, we ſhall diſcover that the line is to be read thus, 
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That you infult, exult, and rail, at once. 
For theſe three things Phæbe was guilty of. But the Ox- 
ford editor improves it, and, for rail at once, reads domineer, 


WarB. 


Bid] Dr. Warburton's cavil cannot impoſe on any Engliſh 


reader, who muſt know that our language doth not require 


this preciſion, and Phœbe, tho' ſhe had both inſulted and 
exulted, had not ſaid one word which deſerved the imputa- 
tion of railing. | | Revis.* 
L. 5. coat though you have na beauty, ] Tho! all the 
printed copies agree in this reading, it is very accurately 
obſerved to me by an ingenious unknown correſpondent, who 
fiens himſelf L. H. (and to whom I can only here make my 
:c;nowledgements) that the negative ought to be left out. 


THEOB. #0 beauty, CAPELL., 


L. 11. Of nature's fale-work :] i. e. thoſe works that na- 
ture makes up careleſly and without exactneſs. The allu- 
fon is to the practice of mechanicks, whoſe vor beſpoke 
is more elaborate, than that which is made up for chance- 


cuſtomers, or to ſell in quantities to retailers, which is 


called ſalezwork, WIR. 
L. 16. That can entame my ſpirits 10 your ⁊worſpip.] I ſhould 

tather think that Shakeſpeare wrote entraine, draw, allure. 

- Wark B. 

Lid.] The common reading ſeems unexceptionable. 

| Revis. and JokNs. 
L. 30. Foul is moft foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer :] The 
only ſenſe of this is, “ an ill-favoured perſon is moſt ill- 
favoured, when if he be ill-favoured, he is a ſcoffer.“ 
Which is a deal too abſurd to come from Shakeſpeare; 


ho without queſtion, wrote, 


Foul is moſt foul, being found to be a ſuoffer : 

i. e. where an me 7, MRP ern 155 defects of 
others, it makes his own appear exceſſive. Wars. 

Ibid.) The ſenſe of the received reading is not fairly 
repreſented, it is, the ugly ſeem moſt ugly ⁊oben, though ugly, 
they are ſcoffers. REIS. and JokNs. 

P. 486. 1. 2. with Her frulneſt] So Sir T. Hanmer, 
ne other editions, your foulneſs JonRxs. 
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L. 13. —— Though all the world could ſee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in fight as he.) Though 
all mankind could look on you, none could be fo deceived 


as to think you beautiful but he. Jonxs. 
L. 16. Dead Shepberd) Hanmer, Warburton, read deed 
ſhepherd. © 


P. 489. I. 21. fewam in a Gondola] That is, been at 
Venice, the ſeat at that time of all licentiouſneſs, where the 
young Engliſh gentlemen waſted their fortunes, debaſed their 
morals, and ſometimes loſt their religion. 

The faſhion of travelling which prevailed very much in 
our author's time, was conſidered by the wiſer men as one 
of the principal cauſes of corrupt manners, It was there- 
fore gravely cenſured by Aſcham in his Schoolmaſter, and by 
Biſhop Hall in his Quo Vadis, and is here, and in other paſ- 
ſages ridiculed by Shakeſpeare, Jonxs. 

P. 491. I. 21. Chroziclers] Read Coroners. HAN MEI. 

. 1. 3. and coben you are inclin d to ſleep.] We 
ſhould read to <veep. | WaRs, 

Thid.) I know not why we ſhould read to wveep, I believe 
moſt men would be more angry to have their ſleep hindered 
than their grief interrupted, Jonxs. 

L. 13. it, cobitber wilt *] This muſt be ſome al- 
luſion to a ſtory well known at that time, though now per- 
haps irretrievable. Jokxs. 

L. 20. make her fault her huſband's occaſion. ] That 1s, re- 
preſent her fault as occaſioned by her huſband, Sir T. Han- 
mer reads, her busband's accuſation. | Jouxs. 

P. 494. l. 3. ——1 c I think you the met pathetical breai- 
promiſe.) There is neither tenſe nor humour in this expreſ- 
ſion. We ſhould certainly read,—atheiflical break-promiſe 
His anſwer confirms it, that he would keep his promiſe «vio 
no leſs religion, than | WaRB. 

Bid. ] 1 do not ſce but that pathetical may ſtand, which 
ſeems to afford as much {en.e and as much humour as athe- 


iſtical. Ionxs. 
Thid.] The meaning is, That of all break- promiſes he belt 
counterfeits a real paſſion, | REIS.“ 


P. 49 5. I. 11. In former editions: 


Then ſing him home, the reſt ſhall bear this burden.) This is no 
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admirable inſtance of the ſagacity of our preceding editors, 
to ſay nothing worſe. One would expect, when they were 
| poets, they would at leaſt have taken care of the rhimes, and 
not foiſted in what has nothing to anſwer it. The reſt ſhall 
hear the burden. A marginal note is wiſely thruſt into the 
text: the ſong being detign'd to be ſung by a fingle voice, 
and the ſtanzas to cloſe with a burden to be ſung by the 
whole company. | * TREOB. 
Bid.] This Song is thus printed by CAPELL. 
1. V. What ſhall he have, that kill'd the deer? 
2. V. His leather ſkin, and horns to wear. 
1. V. Then ſing him home ;— | 
Both, 
Take thou no ſcorn 
To wear the horn, the luſiy korn; 
It was a creſt ere thou waſt born :— 
1. V. Thy father's father wore it; 
2. V. And thy father bore it ;— 


Chorus. 
The horn, the horn, the july horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to ſcorn, 

Sc. 5.] The foregoing noiſy ſcene was introduced to fill up 
an interval, which is to repreſent two hours, This con- 
traction of the time we might 1mpute to poor Roſalind's im- 
patience, but that a few minutes after we find Orlando ſend- 
ing his excuſe, I do not fee that by any probable diviſion of 


the acts this abſurdity can be obviated. OHNS, 
P. 497. l. 17. Youth and kind.] Kind is the old word for 

nature. f . OHNS, 
P. 499. I. 1. Within an hour.) We muſt read, within tæoo 

beurs, | > SORE: 
P. 500. I. 1. Hurtling.] S<irmiſhing, Por E.“ 


L. 32. Coufin, Ganymed.] Celia in her firſt fright forgets 
Roſalind's character and diſguiſe, and calls out coufin, then 
recollects herſelf and ſays Ganymede. JokNs. 

P. 502.1. 27. The heat hen philoſopher, <vhen he deſired to cat 
a grape, &c.] This was deſigned as a ſneer on the ſeveral 
tnfling and inſignificant ſayings and actions, recorded of the 
ancient philoſophers, by the writers of their lives, ſuch as 
Diogenes Laertius, Phileſtratus, Eunapius, &c, as appears 
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from its being introduced by one of their <viſe ſayings. 
| ARB, 
P. 503.1. 17. I vill deal in poiſon with thee, or in baſtinado, 
or in 72 3 1 will bandy with thee in faction, &c.] All this 
ſeems to be an alluſion to Sir Thomas Overbury's affair. 
F001 Wars, 
. Jhid.] If Dr. W. had caſt his eye on our hiſtory, he would 
have found, that this affair of poiſoning Overbury did not 
break out till the year 1615, long after Shakeſpeare had 
quitted the ſtage, REIS.“ 
P. 504. I. 15. Ard you, fair fifter.) I know not why Oliver 
ſhould call Roſalind ſiſter. He takes her yet to be a man, 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, and you, and your fair ſiſter, 
| | Jonxs. 
id.] Oliver ſpeaks to her in the character ſhe has al. 
fumed, of a woman courted by Orlando his brother. 


| CHAMits,* 
L. 26. Bat the frght of tave rams. | Read, agreeably to Mr, 
Pope's edition, But the fgtr of two rams.“ Revis,* 


P. 505. I. 4. Clubs cannot part them.] Alluding to the way 
of parting dogs in wrath! | Forxs, 
I. 29. Human as ſbe ig.] That is, not a phantom, but the 
real Roſalind, without any of the danger generally con- 
ceived to attend the rites of incantation. * Jonxs, 
L. 32. Which I tender dearly, tho' T ſay, I am a magician.) 
Hence it appears this was written in James's time, when 
there was a ſevere inquiſition after witches and magicians, 
3 ; Wars, 
P. 506. I. 2 5. All purity, all trial, all obſervance.] As the 
word obſervance, had been already employed but two lines be- 
fore, might not the poct poſſibly have written in this place, 
all perſeverance, which follows very aptly after zria/? The 
metre will very well admit it; only an anapæſt is ſubſtituted 
for an iambick juſt before the hypercataleCtick ſyllable, 
IE ot REIS.“ 

P. 508. 1. 9.] The ſtanzas of this ſong are in all the edi- 
tions evidently tranſpoſed: as J have regulated them, that 
which in the former copies was the fecond ſtanza is now the 
Eſt. | THIRLBY & Jonxs, 
L. 27, Triy, yourg gentleman; tl there Was no'great meaty 


in the ditty, yet the note <vas very untunable.] Though it is 
thus in all the printed copies, it is evident from the ſequel of 
the dialogue, that the poet wrote as 1 have reformed the 
text, wntimable,—Time, and Tune, are frequently miſprinted 
for one another in the old editions of Shakeſpeare. TRHEOR. 
Ihbid;] This emendation is received, I think, very unde- 
ſervedly, by Dr. Warburton. DB 
P. 509. I. 9. As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they 


fear.] 1 bis ſtrange nonſenſe ſhould be read thus, 


As thoſe that fear their bap, and know their fear. 
i. e. As thoſe who fear the iſſue of a thing when they know 
their fear to be well grounded. | Wars, 
Ihid.] The depravation of this line is evident, but I do 
not think the learned commentator's emendation very happy, 
] read thus, | : 
As thoſe that fear <vith hope, and hope <vith fear. 
Or thus, with leſs alteration, 
As thoſe that fear, they hope, and roo they fear. Jon s. 
Thid.] As thoſe that fear their hope, and know their fear. 
| | CAPELL.* 


P. 510. 1. 20. Here come a pair of very ſtrange beaſts, &c.} 


What! frarge beaſts? and yet ſuch as have a name in all 

lunguages? Noah's ark is here alluded to; into which the 

clean beaſts entered by ſevens, and the unclean by tuo, male 

and female, It is plain then that Shakeſpeare wrote, ber? 
come a pair of unclean beaſts, which is highly humorous, » 
Hanm. & Wars. 

Bid.] Strange beaſts are only what we call odd animals, 


There is no need of any alte ation. Jonuns. 


P. 511.1. 2. We found the quarrel was upon the ſeventh-cauſe.}] 
So all the copies: but it is apparent from the fequel that we 
muſt read, the quarrel æuas not vpon the 1 Jouns. 

L. 7. T defire you of the lize.} We ſhould read, I de- 


fire of you the like. On the duke's ſaying, F lite him very <vell, 
he replies, I defire you will give me cauſe that I may like 


you too. Wars. 
L. 9. According as marriage binds and blogd breaks.) The 

conſtruction is, to ſwear as marriage binds, Which I think 

is not Engliſh. I ſuſpect Shaketpear wrote it thus, « ta 


ſwear aud to forſwear, according as marriage bids, and blood 
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bids break. . 


EE | Wars, 
TIhid.} I cannot diſcover what has here puzzled the Com. 
mentator : t ſwear according as marriage binds, is to take the 


oath enjoin'd in the ceremonial of marriage, Jonxs. 
L. 15. Dulcet diſeaſes.] This 1 do not underſtand. For 
diſeaſes it 18 eaſy to read diſcourſes ; but, perhaps the fault may 
lie deeper. OHNS, 
Thid.) Meaning Love, as what is apt to make folks ſen- 
tentious. N HAN NM ER. 
L. 20. As thus, Sir, I did diſlike the cut of a ccurtier's Seard.] 
This folly is touched upon with high humour by Fletcher 
in his Queen of Corinth. 4 Wars. 
P. 512.1. 8. O Sir, <ve quarrel in print, by the bork,) The 
Poet has, in this ſcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, 
then ſo prevalent. The particular book here alluded to is a 
very ridiculous treatiſe of one Vincentio Saviolo, intitled, 
« Of honour and honourable quarrels,” in quarts, printed by 
Wolf, 1594. The firſt part of this tract he intitles « A 
diſcourſe moſt neceſſary for all genticmen that have in re- 
gard their honors, touching the giving and receiving the lye, 
whereupon the Duello and the Combat in divers forms doth 
enſue; and many other inconveniences, for lack only of true 
knowledge of honor, and the right underſtanding of words, 
which here is ſet down.” The contents of the ſecond chap- 
ter are as follow. I. What the reaſon is that the party unto 
whom the lye 1s given ought to become challenger, and of 
the nature of lies. II. Of the manner and diverſity of hes, 
III. Of the lye certain, cr direct. IV. Of conditional lies, 
or the lye circumſtantial. V. Of the lye in general. VI. Of 
the lye in particular. VII. Of fooliſh lyes, VIII. A 
concluſion touching the wreſting or returning back of the 
lye, or the countercheck quarrelſome. In the chapter of condi- 
Yional lies ſpeaking of the particle if, he ſays Conditional lies 
be ſuch as are given conditionally thus—if thou baſt ſaid ſo or ſo, 
then thou lieſt. Of theſe kind of lies, given in this manner, often 
ariſe much contention, whereof no ſure concluſion can ariſe, By 
which he means, they cannot proceed do cut one another's 
throats, while there is an if between them, Which is the 
reaſon of Shakeſpeare's making the Clown ſay, I know when 
ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel ; but when the parties 
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were met themſelves, one of them thought but of an if, as if you 
aid ſo, then I ſaid ſo, and they ſhook hands, and fevore bru- 
thers, Your if is the only peace- maler; much virtue tn if. 
Caranza was another of theſe authentic authors upon the 
Dvello, Fletcher in his laſt Act of Love's Pilgrimage, ridi- 
cules him with much humour.  THhEOB. & WaRB. 
L. 25. Enter Hymen.] Roſalind is imagined by the reſt 
of the company to be brought by enchantment, and is there- 
fore introduced as an aerial being in the character of Hy- 
nen. | OHNS. 


p. 513. I. 8. F there be truth in fight. ] The anſwer of 


Phebe makes 1t probable that Orlando ſays, if there be truth in 


ſhape : that is, if a form may be truſted; if one cannot uſurp 
the form of ancther.. OHNS, 
L. 19. If truth holds true contents.] That is, if there be 
ruth in truth, unleſs truth fails of veracity. Jon xs. 
P. 516. J. 6. What a caſe am I in then, &c.] Here 
ſeems to be a chaſm, or ſome other depravation, which de- 
ſtroys the ſentiment here intended. The reatuning proba- 
bly ſtood thus, “ good wine needs no buſh, good plays need 
no epilogue,” but bad wine requires a good buſh, and a bad 
play a good epilogue. Nhat caſe am I in then? To reftore 
the words is impoſſible; all that can be done without copies 
is, to note the fault. a OHNS. 
L. 8. furniſh'd like a beggar;] That is, dra: fo 
before, he was fur niſbed like a huntſman. Johns. 
L. 11. — I charge you, O women, for the love you bear to 
men, to like as much of this play as pleaſes you : and I charge 
you, O men, for the [owe you bear to cuomen, — that betæveen you 
and the <vemen, &c.] This patlage ſhould be read thus, “ 1 
charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to 
like as much of this play as pleaſes hem: and J charge you, 
O men, for the love you bear to women, — to /ike as much as 
pleaſes them, that between you and the women, &c” With- 
out the alteration of you into them the invocation is nonſenſe; 
and without the addition of the words, to /ihke as much as 
pleaſes them, the inference of, that between you and the wvomen 
the play may paſs, would be unſupported by an precedent 
premiſes. The words ſeem to have been ſtruck out by ſome 
enieleis player, as a vicious redundancy. WaRs, 


30 N © F-E. $ O N, &c. 


Bid] Dr Warburton by his own interpolation makes that 
an inference, which originally was only a charge, and then 
alledges the neceſſity of ſupporting the inference of his own | 
making, in order to juſtify, the interpolation which createg | 
that inference. But, as he hath managed his cards, the | 


poet 15 juſt between two ſtools. The men are to like only 
Juſt as much as pleaſed the women; and the women only 
juſt as much as pleaſed the men; neither are to like any 


thing from their own taſte; and if both of them diflikeq * 
the whole, they would each of them equally fulfil what 
the poet defires of them. So that upon a thorough exa. | 
mination of the matter, Mr. Warburton's inference is not 
ſupported by his premiſes, notwithſtanding the liberty he 
hath taken with the text in order to adjuſt them together; 
But Shakeſpeare did not write ſo non:enfic: Illy; he defires | 
the women to like as much as pleaſed the men, and the men | 
to ſet the ladies a good example, which exhortation to the } 
men is evidently enough implied in theſe words, that be- 
tween you and the women, the play may pleaſe,” Revis.* } 

Ihid.) The words you and ym written as was the cuſtom. | 
in that time, were in manuſcript ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, ? 


Dr. W's emendation is very judicious and probable, Joaxs, 


L. 16. — I were @ roman] Note that in this author's 
time the parts of women were always performed by men or 


boys. Hax. 


Of this play the fable is wild and pleafing. I knowW 
not how the ladies will approve the facility with which 
both Roſalind and Celia give away their hearts. To | 
Celia much may be forgiven for the heroiſm of her 
friendſhip. The character of Jaques is natural and well | 


preſerved, The comick dialogue is very ſprightly, with 


leſs mixture of low buffoonery than in ſome other plays; 


and the graver part is elegant and harmonious. By ha- 


Kening to the end of his work Shakeſpear ſuppreficd the 


dialogue between the uſurper and the hermit, and loſt 


an opportunity of exhibiting a moral leſſon in which he 


might have found matter yorby of his higheſt powers. 
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p. 161 1.8 with 
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166 


172 


182 


186 


25 her 

29 teſtern'd 
31 Letter 
26 on all 
21 ſweet life 
10 the flood 


11 and the tide 


I; welcome? 
16 No 

15 Then 

27 nay more 

13 mine Eye 
21 ale-houſe 

2 I ſay 

30 ſet down 

3 for 

16 Hairs 

18 ſtop here; 
27 heavily 


22 what 
24 Sir 


I fir 

15 whom 
27 the 

8 ſhall 
+ BY 
1 abhorr'd 
15 reward 
27 coming 
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Mr, CAPELL. 


Sweet life ! ſweet Julia! 
the tide 


— — win > rar, 


welcome fir ? 


why then 


nay more my Protheus 


mine own 
ale 


- Sirrah, I ſay 


ſet this down 
from 


Hair 


ſtop there; ; 
grievouſly 
that 


ſit 

O ſir 
who 
this 
all 
her's 
abhors 


_ rewards 


coming on 
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Dr. Jon x so. 


P. 221 l. 5 went 
12 had no more 
26 their ſervant 
222 2 Silvia 
224 24 picture? 
30 may't 
227 8 mine is 
230 5 where 
21 follow 
233 9 thou treach'rous 
13 tiuſted when 
one's own 
17 moſt curſt 
234 8 This is 
11 How 
235 6 Forbear, forbear 


— 


Mr. CAETLI. 


was ſent 

had not had more 

his ſervant 

Julia | | 
picture ? does he not 


will *t 


mine's as 
when 
we'll follow 


treach'rous 


truſted now when one's 


accurſt 


Why this is 


But how | 
Forbear, I ſay. 


| EnRoxms in the Two GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 
P. 208. I. 19. read, is as 4. P. 212. I. 22. read, for 


tat. 
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P. 240 l. 11 Them on 
241 3 Come 
243 25 dollars 
249 9 nineteen 
250 5 bear 
251 16 Tis true 
25 having 
27 That—brings 
28 So 
252 16 his 
19 long time run 
253 6 made 
254 3 Virtue 


Mr. Car ELI. 
they on 


dolours 


fourteen 
bear me 


- Nay tis true 


have 

Doth—bring 

even ſlo 

its . 

for long, run 
make 

Virtue and confider 
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VARIATION S, 
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Dr. Jon xsOoN. Mr. CAPE LL. [ 
P.2 I. 4 That This U 
9 him him for [1 
through brakes from brakes of Juſtice, anſwer 
of vice and 
260 25 will would 
262 12 home | go home 
263 12 pardon | honour's pardon | 
266 5 dies _ muſt die | 
If the firſt man, If he the firſt that : 
that 
267 17 make makes 
269 4 by with 
270 9 flaws flames i 4 
31 repent you not leſt you do repent 1 
271 3 ſeek ſpare 4 
17 intention invention 4 
272 2 art but blood art blood 1 
9 that it I 
273 22 for compt account I" 
274 4 granting my granting of my | 
275 15 Ignominy in An ignominious i 
© 28 by weakneſs to weakneſs I 


277 16 moſt — — | 
279 27 them to ſpeak me to ſtand 1 


28 them them ſpeak | 
280 1 in deed indeed | f 
281 21 give't give [i 
232 9 ſhameful ſhamed 8 [1 
283 3 grant ſhield 1 

6 my only bending 4 my bending 1 

26 with Þ 
284 I ſatisfy | Falkify 
285 19 the Sinew and ſinew 
287 7 furr'd gown furr'd amb-!: n gown 

8 and Lamb 


288 9 all—faults from our—from faul s 
13 at the wheels of 
Calar? n,. 
ledin win ? 
what 
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Dr. Jok x son. 


P. 290 l. 17 is—ungenerative is not—generative 


27 detected 


291 4 thy 
292 18 not 
295 12 That 


298 21 Tithe's 

300 6 Crown. 

301 28 unreſiſting 

303 21 Is it 

„„ ppp 
14 now 1n for 


28 the ſtraw 
310 14 Gave 
312 8 deliver 
313 6 For ſo 


17 Valentius 
314 4 vail full 
316 18 truer. 
30 caracts 
31 6 ne'er 
wy 11 not hide 
318 10 the matter 
13 repell'd 
17 concupiſcent 
21 ſurfeiting 
323 12 unto 
324 17 ſhould 
325 20 with 
26 your 
323 19 ſwift 
329 10 faults are 
s 11 deny 
332 7 Is he 


and hide 


detracted 


re-deliver 
By ſo 
Valentinus 
*vailful 

true 

characts 


e er 


refell'd 


concupiſcible 
forfeiting 
even to 
would 


in 
this 

quick 
fault's thus 
denies 

Is he too 


ER RORS in MEASURE Fox MEASURE. 


P. 309. I. 8. read, vea/-balanc'd, 


P. 311. I. 24. read, tes many. 


Dr. Jok NSON. 
p. 338 J. 12 the ſpices 


339 


370 
372 
374 


379 
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MERCHANT or VENICE. 


Mr. CAPELIL. 


her ſpices 
LoRENZ. 


20 fool's gudgeon fool Gudgeon 


30 other forth; 
vent'ring 
1 in faſhion 


12 —may come 


18 with them 


by other; and by advent' ring | 


in the faſhion 
will come 
I pray God grant 


7 Ves to ſmell pork. Ves to ſmell pork, To eat of 


I will * 


28 pul'd 


5 {pit 
17 Why how 


the habitation which your 
prophet the Nazarite con- 
jur'd the Devil into, I will 
buy 
pil'd 
ſpet 
Why look you how 


32 it ſhall pleaſe pleaſeth 


15 or profitable 
2s ke -* 

12 ill 

13 ill 


18 carnal 


17 might 
18 Thill 
15 ſtop 
28 but he 

I gentile 

5 ſpits 

30 wood 
28 Jewels too, 
26 that may 
2 have 

17 begone 

1 am glad 


profitable neither 
look 

well 

well 

carnation 


fill 

ſnut 

and he 
gentle 

ſpets 

tombs 
Jewels; two 
that many may 
N 
farewell 

am very glad 
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VARIATIONS 


Dr. Joxns0N. 


P. 380 l. 2 th' other half 


6 it ſo 

2 juſt 
24 guiled 

19 Salanio 
11 Will 

11 traject 

22 apparell'd 
27 Vou ſhun 
28 You fall 
28 Good Lord 
22 merit 

23 In 

2 Maſter 

4 earlieſt 

8 to him 


2 5 Scales 


28 ſhould 
25 this 


28 The Jew 


12 may it 

8 my Friend 
22 us in 

27 the virtue 
12 healths 

18 Go | 
7 rivetted with 
10 retain 


23 did uphold 


423 


29 And by 
24 Til 1 


Mr. CAPELL». 
the other 


it not fo 


proper 
gilded 
Saleria 
*T will 
tranect 
ac coutred 
I ſhun - 
I fall 
Goodly Lord 
mean 

Is 


Miſtreſs 


ſooneſt 


for him 
balance here 


do 

his 

ſoit, The Jew 
ſhalt 

my good Friend 
it in 

that virtue 


welfare 
_ Goin 


rivetted ſo with 
contain 

had held up 
For by 

That I 


ERRATA IN MERCHANT or VENICE. 


P. 377. I. 5. read, will feed nothing, 
395. 26. read, in none. 
408. 12. read, ready for thee, 
412, 16. read, be ell quelcome, 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Dr. Jon ns0N, 


p. 428 1. 26 Reverence 
429 13 me up like 
430 19 the old Duke's 
433 23 ill-favoured 
436 17 to ſee this 


21 your own 
2 22 — Judgment 
439 25 all promiſe 
441 25 father's Child 
444 25 thee that 
30 Change 
451 15 Cloak 
456 9 dine 
458 13 What! you look 
merrily. 
461 2 ſhalt thou 
20 Gentle 
468 25 rate 


o 13 cheeks 
hs A ſhould live 
471 29 Good my 
1 
473 8 drops forth ſuch 
479 2 now, Audrey 


481 ; 
43 2 See the Notes. 


434 3 dies 
20 moments 
23 hurt. 

435 5 have beauty 
12 angle 


Mr. CarxLr. 


Revenue 


me like 


the Duke's 
ill-favouredly 
to ſet this 
our own 

our judgment 
promiſe 
Child's father 
me that 
charge 


choak 


drink | | 
And cannot have't? What! 
you look merri ly 


falt not 


drops ſuch 
how Audrey 


eyes 
moment 

hurt to any 
have no beauty 
tangle 


VARIATION 8s. 


Dr. Jon xsOoN. Mr. CAP EIL. 
487 8 loſe looſe 
23 very 
489 4 on which in which 
495 12 moo horn, the —the luſty horn 
rn: ; 


19 I wonder much and how much Orlando 
Orlando 1s not comes? 


here. 
504 26 ſight fight 
505 19 know what you know you 
506 1 vou on you in 
507 10 Orlando Silvia 
509 9 they they their—their 
dier ſo, to the 


513 25 to foul and foul 


„ ERRATA in AS YOU LIKE IT. 


P. 443. I. 14. read, make me a, 
450. 30. read, providently, 
453. 21. dele, in my eyes. 
479. 12. read, man's good avit, 
500. 18. read, There ftripp'd, 
508, 16. read, hey nonino. 
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